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_ Editor’s Note 


O, taking over as Editor of The Middle East Journal, I quickly learned what, as a 
reader of the Journal my entire adult life, I should have already known: the Journal’s 
strength comes from many sources, and the Editor depends heavily on them all. The 
Journal enjoys a talented, highly-motivated staff whose hard work and scrupulous care 
show in the finished product. The resources, experience and expertise of the Middle East 
Institute as a whole provide the depth and support which make the Journal what it is. 
The Journal’s identity is not the product of any one Editor but of all those who have 
held the position in its more than 50 years of publication, and I and the Journal, and its 
readers, owe much to them all. But the Journal as it is today owes an enormous debt to 
my predecessor, Mary-Jane Deeb, who has departed for the Africa and Middle Eastern 
Division of the Library of Congress. She took over the Journal in 1995 in a time of 
transition and some difficulty; she made a fine publication even better. On her departure, 
the Board of Advisory Editors, on the motion of R.K. Ramazani, voted to express its deep 
gratitude and appreciation for her years at the Journal, a sentiment I share in full. 
There are other changes as well. Our longtime Book Review Editor, Dr. Sana 
Abed-Kotob, has been named Associate Editor. She will also continue to be in charge of 
the book review section, which as every reader knows is a major part of what makes the 
Journal so valuable. I have quickly learned how much every Editor owes to the staff at the 
Journal: in addition to Dr. Abed-Kotob, Managing Editor David Colvin, Editorial 
Assistant Leslie Hunter and Publications Assistant Nancy Wood have somehow managed 
to do their own jobs as thoroughly as always, while having to teach the new Editor on the 
block how to do his. Our current interns, Daniel Audi, Derek Hoffmann and Rebecca 
Simpson, have also shown great dedication and patience as I have learned my way. 
While this is my first issue as Editor of The Middle East Journal, in many ways it is 
also Dr. Deeb’s. Prior to her departure, she chose four of the five articles; we jointly 
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selected the fifth. During her years with the Journal, Dr. Deeb, a distinguished specialist 
on North Africa, never devoted an issue to the Maghrib. It may serve as a fitting tribute 
on her departure that four of the five articles in this issue deal with that region. 

John Entelis, Director of the Middle East Studies Program at Fordham University and 
a widely recognized specialist on Algeria, leads off with a discussion of SONATRACH, 
the Algerian state oil company. Despite the move away from the socialist era, efforts at 
economic reform, and the turbulent political situation of the past several years, no 
Algerian government has been willing to reduce the importance of SONATRACH to the 
state and the political imperatives dictating its policies. Professor Entelis’ article reminds 
us of the continuing importance of oil in Algeria’s economy despite its political agony. 

Turning to Morocco, M. Laetitia Cairoli, Adjunct Professor in the Department of 
Anthropology at Montclair State University, offers us an unusual perspective on the role 
of women garment workers in Fez. In recent years, there has been a growing employment 
of unmarried females in the garment industry in that ancient city. Dr. Cairoli worked in 
the industry herself as part of her research, gathering much insight on the social attitudes 
in play. Because this sort of firsthand ethnographic research is necessarily personal, more of 
her narrative appears in the first person than would normally be the case in a Journal article. 

Mauritania is often the forgotten Maghrib country. This western outpost of the Arab 
world rarely gets much attention, even from other Arab countries, but Anthony G. 
Pazzanita, also the author of the Historical Dictionary of Mauritania, describes Mauri- 
tania’s distinctive political culture, and the mixed results of a democratization process 
which began in 1991. While specifically addressing the political evolution, the article is 
an excellent primer on Mauritanian society and politics in the broader sense. 

if Mauritania is unfamiliar territory even for many Middle East specialists, Tunisia 
is another matter entirely: a long history of good relations with both Europe and the United 
States has made Tunisia an important link between the West and the Arab world. Today, 
Tunisia’s relationship with Europe is producing changes in its domestic economy. Jean-Pierre 
Cassarino, a researcher in the Department of Political Science at the European University 
Institute in Florence, examines how the Association Agreement between Tunisia and the 
European Union, and the structural adjustment program growing out of it, are affecting 
Tunisia’s domestic economic scene. He finds that despite the emphasis on strengthening the 
private sector, the role of the state in economic life is paradoxically strengthened. 

Turning from the western Mediterranean to the eastern, the fifth article deals with a 
different subject but one of considerable relevance in many places: the role of political Islam. 
Although much attention was focused on Necmettin Erbakan’s stint as Prime Minister of 
Turkey in 1996-97, after his Refah (Welfare) Party won the largest number of seats in the 
1995 Parliamentary elections, it is easy to forget that even before its success in Parliament, 
Welfare had scored major victories in the 1994 municipal elections, capturing the mayoralties 
of a large number of Turkish cities, including Istanbul and Ankara. Ugur Akinci, a Turkish 
journalist and currently an Adjunct Scholar at the Middle East Institute, assesses Welfare’s 
track record in those posts, and the implications for the April 1999 municipal elections, which 
will be contested by Welfare’s Islamist successor, the Virtue Party. ; 
Michael Collins Dunn 


SONATRACH: THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF AN ALGERIAN STATE INSTITUTION 


John P. Entelis 


Because of Algeria’s overwhelming financial dependence on hydrocarbon re- 
sources, no government has been willing to disengage the national oil and gas 
company (SONATRACH) from its political moorings despite the systematic pres- 
sures of foreign economic advisors to restructure radically the country’s misman- 
aged socialist system. Thus, while widespread market-oriented reforms have been 
implemented since the late 1980s, none of these efforts has been allowed to 
undermine the political imperatives that continue to dictate Algeria’s hydrocarbon 
strategy. 


“It should be considered that the recovery of national wealth and the development of 
hydrocarbons form part of the struggle of the people of the Third World for their economic 
liberation and the establishment of a new international economic order.” 

—Resolution of 31 December 1980 passed by the Central Committee of the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), at the time Algeria’s single governing party, regarding the country’s 
long-term energy policy. ` 


Sax its founding in December 1963, only a year and a half after Algeria achieved its 
independence in July 1962, Algeria’s national oil and gas company, the Société Nationale 
pour la Recherche, la Production, le Transport, la Transformation et la Commercialisation 
des Hydrocarbures (SONATRACH), has been a fully integrated part of the national 
governmental structure of the Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria. For the last 35 
years, it has served as a crucial instrument in the formulation and implementation of the 


pee 

John P. Entelis is Professor of Political Science and Director of the Middle East Studies Program at Fordham 
University (New York). His most recent edited book is Islam, Democracy, and the State in North Africa 
(Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1997). . 
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government’s domestic and international political economy. Along with the important 
economic factors explaining this condition, are deep political considerations as well. The 
most important of these revolve around the ongoing conflict between competing elites in 
state and society who have different agendas, constituencies, and purposes. 

Intra-elite conflicts have long dominated Algerian politics, within both the civilian 
and military sectors of society. These rivalries occur as well in the economy’s “golden 
goose”-—-SONATRACH, the world’s ninth largest oil company.! The current condition of 
civil unrest created by the campaign of Islamic violence directed against the military 
government has worked to sustain rather than diminish elite conflict over 
SONATRACH—Algeria’s largest and most lucrative source of patronage, privilege, and 
power. The current competition is between the efficiency-minded middle-level managerial 
technocrats of the oil and gas industry—who are pushing for greater market-sensitive 
reforms, including full-scale privatization—and the bureaucratic elites in the government 
and the military, who are fearful of losing control over national authority. As of this 
writing, the latter seem to be winning over the former. How this political process operates 
can only be understood in the context of five interrelated factors: history, ideology, 
economics, administration, and law. 


HISTORY: OVERCOMING A BITTER LEGACY 


Algeria achieved its political independence on 5 July 1962, after a bitter war of 
national liberation against the French, who had colonized the country beginning in 1830.2 
While the country became free, its polity was fractured, its society divided, its culture 
ruptured, and its economy devastated. Only one sector showed any promise of growth— 
hydrocarbons. The new leadership in Algiers envisioned exploiting this crucial sector as 
a way to overcome the vast legacy of political and economic backwardness left by the 
colonizing power. Thus, almost from the very beginning, oil and gas production were 
envisioned as central to the country’s efforts to socialize the economy, expand state 
control over civil society, develop civilian and military infrastructures, and position 
Algeria as a future “great” power in the southern Mediterranean region. To achieve these 
grandiose goals, the state undertook simultaneous political, social, and economic 
transformations. 

In the political realm, a single-party authoritarian regime was established using 
“revolutionary socialism” as the ideology for popular mobilization. While the first 
post-independence president, Ahmed Ben Bella (1962-65), was ambivalent in this regard, 
his successor, Houari Boumedienne (1965-78), fully institutionalized this political 
es] 

1. The New York Times, 20 January 1998, 

2. The following are among the most referenced English-language publications concerning Algeria's 
political history: William B. Quandt, Revolution and Political Leadership: Algeria, 1954-1968 (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1969); John P. Entelis, Algeria: The Revolution Institutionalized (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1986); Rachid Tlemcani, State and Revolution in Algeria (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986); John Ruedy, 
Modern Algeria: The Origins and Development of a Nation (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1992); and 


Helen Chapin Metz, ed., Algeria: A Country Study (Washington, DC: Library of Congress/Federal Research 
Division, 1994). 
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` project. In the social realm, Boumedienne deepened and expanded the regime’s socialist 
character by providing broadly-based nationalized social services (medicine, schooling, 
pensions, etc.). Economically, the regime completely nationalized all “strategic” interests. 
This included the important gas and oil sector, which came fully under government control 
in February 1971 with the nationalization of all French hydrocarbon interests.’ Lastly, in 
the area of foreign policy, Algeria assumed a visible if not militant posture in numerous 
international forums as part of its effort to establish a “new international economic order” 
in which gas and oil were to be used to coerce fundamental changes in the international 
economy, and thereby shift global political power away from the industrialized North and 
towards the underdeveloped South. 

While the liberalization policies of Boumedienne’s successor, Chadli Benjedid 
(1979-92), significantly ameliorated both the militancy of Third World revolutionism and 
the suffocating effects of state bureaucratic control of the economy, the critical hydrocar- 
bon sector remained firmly in the hands of the state. SONATRACH served the important 
function of expanding oil and gas production—in close collaboration with multinational 
oil companies—while also providing the government with the revenue necessary to try to 
satisfy the increasing social needs of a young, restless, and expanding population as well 
as to maintain state power in general. 

The government of Liamine Zeroual (1994-present)* has accelerated the liberaliza- 
tion process in several areas simultaneously in an effort to contain and defeat the Islamist 
insurgency which emerged in early 1992, when the army staged a coup d’état. This coup 
occurred on the eve of second round national legislative elections in which the now 
banned Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) was about to achieve a decisive victory. Since then 
the army-imposed regime has undergone an institutional transformation with the success- 
ful completion of several electoral mandates—a presidential election in 1995, a consti- 
tutional referendum in 1996, and legislative and municipal elections in 1997. Yet, the 
country continues to face daily violence which has cost the lives of nearly 100,000 people 
since early 1992.5 

None of the violence, however, has slowed the regime’s economic transformation, in 
which a socialist economy is gradually being replaced by a market-oriented one. Many 
sectors of the once nationalized economy are now being privatized, except for one— 
hydrocarbons. And despite the expansive role now being played by scores of foreign oil 
and gas companies in exploiting Algerian resources (discussed below), SONATRACH 
remains state-owned. Indeed, while in the past historical, ideological, economic, and 
global considerations were once fused to justify maintaining national control of oil and gas 


Ea 

3. Algeria fully nationalized its hydrocarbons industry through a series of separate ordinances, decrees, 
and presidential edicts in which foreign territorial rights and resource assets were transferred to SONATRACH 
beginning in mid-1970 and ending in early 1971. See, for example, Ordinance 71-8 of 24 February 1971 in 
Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement, Journal Officiel de la République Algérienne Démocratique et Populaire 
(Official Journal of the Popular Democratic Republic of Algeria) (Algiers). 

4. Zeroual has announced that he will leave office following elections due in April 1999. 

5. The most authoritative account of the killings can be found in a publication jointly sponsored by 
Amnesty International, Human Rights Watch, International Federation of the Leagues of Human Rights, and 
Reporters Without Frontiers, Algérie: le livre noir (Algeria: The Black Book) (Paris: La Découverte, 1997). 
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production, today’s rationale is pure political economy. The narrowly based army- ' 
supported regime depends almost exclusively on the rents that oil and gas production 
provide in order to remain in power—these along with corruption, coercion, and 
cooptation. As long as the regime is viewed by the majority of its citizens as illegitimate 
if not dangerous, it seems unlikely that SONATRACH will at any time in the near or 
intermediate future be privatized or spun off as an independent enterprise unit. 


Elite Competition 


Almost from the beginning of its modern political history, Algeria has been racked 
by deep cleavages among its dominant elites. Rather than creating unity and a sense of 
common national purpose among these elites, the bloody war of independence (November 
1954 - July 1962) exacerbated and extended existing tensions, rivalries, and differences. 
As one noted scholar of the subject has written: “[T]he [Algerian] revolution not only 
perpetuated old antagonisms but also created new sources of strain and tension among 
political leaders. . .Rather than developing into a ‘political class’ that jealously guards its 
prerogatives and power, the Algerian political elite has been composed of numerous clans, 
factions, and cliques, none of which has been powerful enough to dominate the entire 
political system.’’6 

In the last three decades these intra-elite conflicts have not completely disappeared, 
but have only been submerged within ruling state institutions, of which the army has been 
the most dominant. In practice this has meant that competition over power, privilege, and 
patronage operates at the highest level of authority in a continuous, albeit opaque, way. 
This applies in particular to the revenue-rich hydrocarbons sector, from which flows 
valuable state patronage. Understanding the contested nature of elite political power in 
Algeria helps explain the ambiguous and sometimes contradictory nature of public policy 
towards economic enterprises. 

During nearly all of Algeria’s post-independence period, both ideology and public 
policy converged to keep SONATRACH squarely under the control of state. When faced 
with serious economic crises, however, reform measures were introduced to overcome the 
vast legacy of bureaucratic mismanagement. Yet even these reforms, including the efforts 
to improve SONATRACH’s financial performance, did not go forward unchallenged. 
While alternating elite interests continue to influence decision making in Algeria’s 
political economy, including determining the fate of SONATRACH, no single elite 
constituency either in the military or the bureaucracy has gone so far as to call for 
SONATRACH’s total privatization. Indeed, as long as Algeria continues to be governed 
by the army in an authoritarian manner, it seems unlikely that the state will formally 
relinquish control over the most valuable resource of its political economic power. 


= 
6. Quandt, Revolution and Political Leadership: Algeria, 1954—1968, p. 11. 
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IDEOLOGY OR PRAGMATISM BY OTHER MEANS 


Algeria possesses the world’s fifth-largest proven natural gas reserves,’ and substan- 
tial reserves of crude oil. The development of these resources has been central to economic 
planning since independence. This planning has included financing the creation of other 
industries as well as providing essential services intended to improve living standards. 

More than any others, these socio-political considerations govern hydrocarbons 
strategy in Algeria and explain why Algeria is determined to obtain as high a price as 
possible on world markets for its natural resources. For this reason, Algeria has adhered 
to production quotas set by the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
and has participated in other cartelization mechanisms. The ideological underpinning of 
this strategy was reconfirmed and reinforced at the 29-31 December 1980 meeting of the 
Central Committee of the National Liberation Front (FLN). Despite major political and 
institutional turmoil since then, the ideological configuration of Algeria’s energy policy 
put into place nearly two decades ago is still in effect today. 

The 1980 meeting laid down specific principles which have had major implications 
for the country’s energy policy. The first of these was that hydrocarbons are a 
non-renewable resource. The second was that the “most effective guarantee for the 
development of the country lies in a permanent mobilization of the workers in order to 
develop other sectors and thus achieve a more diversified and more integrated economy, 
which is therefore less vulnerable in its relations with the outside world.”8 

This recognition of the limited nature of resources and the importance of creating 
other industries that will be self-generating led the FLN to formulate carefully identified 
aims. These include: 

è increased emphasis on domestic use of natural gas—i.e., to supply households and 
industry; l 

e greater efforts to conserve energy by preventing waste; 

e more intensive exploration to determine the full extent of natural energy resources, 
and development of national expertise; 

e diversification of the national energy supply by research into other forms of energy, 
such as wind, geothermal energy, and solar power, and by the mining of coal and nuclear 
raw materials; 

e more efficient and extensive capacity for storage, distribution, and transport of 
hydrocarbons; 

*ensuring the adequate security of (i.e., the physical defense of) energy and 
petrochemical installations; 

e careful matching of hydrocarbons output to world market supply and demand 
balance; 

e “firmness and determination” in pursuing price increases for hydrocarbons; 


aa 
1. The New York Times, 23 July 1997; and Petronet: Algeria (available on the Internet), 6 March 1998. 
8. The Economist Intelligence Unit (EIU), Algeria: The Giant Market of North Africa (London: EIU, 
1982), p. 55. 
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diversifying the destinations of hydrocarbons exports; 

e coordination and cooperation with other hydrocarbons producers and exporters to 
achieve fair pricing for natural gas exports; 

e strengthening the management of SONATRACH; 

ə greater emphasis on mastering oil and gas technology, with a consequent reduction 
of reliance on foreign technical assistance; 

e more training of Algerians in specialized hydrocarbons skills; 

greater coordination between scientific, technical, diplomatic, security, and defense 
institutions in the matter of hydrocarbons; 

creation of a High Energy Institute to coordinate energy policy and its effect on the 
economy as a whole; and 

e greater efficiency in existing investments.’ 

What is remarkable about this hydrocarbons blueprint, articulated nearly twenty 
years ago, is how very much it remains in effect today. Only the addition of extensive 
foreign investment and participation in the oil and gas industry constitutes a new but 
complementary aspect of the original plan. 


ECONOMICS: THE GLOBAL IMPERATIVE 


The first major discovery of oil in Algeria was made in 1948 in the Sidi Aissa region 
located in the pre-Saharan south east, and by 1958 the country’s main oil field—Hassi 
Messaoud, in the east central region—was coming onstream. In 1961, gas production 
began at Hassi R’Mel, in central Algeria 500 kilometers south of Algiers. Not surprisingly, 
these developments led France, the colonial power, to reassess its view of Algeria’s future. 
Shortly before it finally conceded on the issue of full independence, Paris was prepared to 
give up the three northern départements—previously thought the only part of the vast 
territory worth economic exploitation—but hoped to hold onto the territoires du sud 
(southern territories), where oil and gas interests were at stake. However, the French 
Sahara was not to be, and with independence, Algeria secured the region’s hydrocarbons 
wealth for itself. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, Algeria became increasingly dependent on oil and gas to 
finance its investment in industry and the social welfare of a fast-growing population. The 
centralized socialist state that Boumedienne created was constructed on a sea of 
hydrocarbons revenues, allowing Algeria to push ahead with its social experiments and 
industrialization—a strategy labeled “industrializing industries.”!° 

Algeria is one of the major oil and gas producing countries of Africa. In 1994, 1995, 
and 1996, it set the record for the most oil discovered of all oil producing countries. Yet, 
the country’s full hydrocarbon potential has still to be fully and reliably established. In 
addition to its upstream strength, Algeria has a strong downstream sector which includes 
refining, distribution, marketing, and chemicals. 


a 
9. Ibid., pp. 55-57. 
10. Jon Marks, Algeria: Towards Market Socialism (London: Middle East Economic Digest, 1989), p. 45. 
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More than ever, the hydrocarbons industry is key to the Algerian economy, earning 
nearly $11 billion in 1996, or 97 percent of its foreign exchange revenue. Its current 
proven hydrocarbon reserves are estimated at 1.2 billion tons of crude oil (9.2 billion 
barrels) and 3.6 trillion cubic meters (tem) of natural gas. This represents 0.9 percent of 
the world’s crude oil reserves and 2.6 percent of the world’s natural gas reserves. At 
current production levels, its reserve-to-production ratio is 22 years for crude oil and 80 
years for natural gas." 

There are currently about 35 major producing oil fields in the country. The main 
fields are located at Hassi Messaoud and around In Amenas, near the Libyan border. 
Recently a cluster of new fields with commercial potential have been discovered at Hassi 
Berkine, east of Hassi Messaoud towards the Tunisian border. 

Algerian oil fields generally produce light crude oils with a low sulfur content. The 
principal crudes are Sahara Blend and Zarzaitine. Exports of crude oil and refined products 
from Algeria have varied in recent years, reflecting the highly competitive oil market, 
erratic global weather patterns, and a weakened Asian economy. In 1994, for example, 
over 1.2 million bpd were exported, while in 1997 only about 850,000 bpd were exported, 
18 percent of which were in the form of crude oil, 24 percent condensates,!}2 25 percent 
gas, and 19 percent refined products. The bulk of Algeria’s exports of crude oil goes to 
Western Europe (85 percent), with about five percent going to the United States. 


The Importance of Natural Gas 


Algeria is particularly rich in condensates and natural gas, and the government has 
instituted a strategy of investing in facilities that exploit these resources. The country has 
now become one of the world’s leading exporters of condensates, with a volume of some 
400,000 bpd. While Algeria’s crude oil constitutes 30 percent of the country’s recoverable 
hydrocarbon reserves, its natural gas constitutes 70 percent. Algeria also ranks fifth in the 
world—after Russia, Iran, Qatar, and the UAE—in terms of gas reserves. Output of 
natural gas in Algeria has grown steadily over the years, from 36.5 bcm in 1986, to 49.2 
bem in 1990, and to 65.9 bem in 1996. By the year 2000, conservative analysts say this 
figure could approach 70 bcm annually; some more optimistic SONATRACH officials 
forecast the volume to reach as high as 170 bem.!> Apart from encouraging foreign oil 
companies to develop Algeria’s gas fields (see below), the government is also promoting 
the use of natural gas in the domestic market—especially in the industrial sector, where 
plants can easily be converted from fuel oil to gas. 

Commercial production of natural gas began in 1961. Proven reserves, which are 
[aa 

11. In 1997, oil production averaged 846,000 barrels per day (bpd); In 1996, natural gas production 
totaled 65.9 billion cubic meters (bcm). See Algeria: Country Profile 1997-1998 (London: The Economist 
Intelligence Unit, 1998), pp. 28-33. 

12. Condensates are liquid hydrocarbons produced with natural gas which are separated from the gas by 


cooling and various other means. Condensate is also referred to as natural gasoline and distillate. 
13. Algeria: Country Profile 1997-1998, p. 32. 
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mainly wet,!4 stand at 5.1 billion tons, although actual reserves are probably much higher. 
According to SONATRACH, natural gas represented 57 percent of Algeria’s total proven 
-hydrocarbon reserves in 1996. Algeria accounts for 25 percent of European Union gas 
imports.!5 Two-thirds of known reserves are contained at Hassi R’ Mel. Other important 
fields include Rhourde Nouss, Alrar, Rhourde El Chouff, Rhourde El Adra, Gassi Touil, 
and Bassin d’Ilizi. Four plants at Arzew and Skikda, all owned by SONATRACH, liquefy 
gas for export. Liquefied Natural Gas (LNG) production from these complexes was 18 
bem in 1994, but is expected to rise to about 49 bem by 1999, when a radical but 
protracted overhaul is completed.!® 

The estimated $1.5 billion revamping and upgrading of the Arzew liquefaction plants 
is nearly complete and further progress is expected at Skikda. Revamping and expansion 
at Arzew and Skikda will bring their production to around 29 bem a year by the end of 
1998. Of this, 21.2 bcm is to be produced by the GL1-Z and GL2-Z plants at Arzew. The 
Skikda gas liquefaction plant is now expected back on stream in late 1998 or early 1999, 

A network of export pipelines link the oil and gas fields to terminals and refineries 
on the Mediterranean coast. There are seven terminals for the export of Algerian 
hydrocarbons at Algiers, Annaba, Oran, Arzew, Skikda and Bejaia, and at La Skhirra in 
neighboring Tunisia. The most important terminal is at Arzew, which handles over 40 
percent of all hydrocarbon exports and 100 percent of condensate exports. 

Despite gas liquefaction facilities producing below capacity during an extended 
period of renovation and expansion work, SONATRACH became the world’s fourth 
biggest gas exporter—after Gazprom of Russia, Shell, and Exxon—when the taps were 
opened to a new pipeline in late 1996. Algeria has built two major gas pipelines to 
facilitate exports to Europe. The $1.3 billion Maghreb-Europe gasline (GME) was 
completed in November 1996, allowing the transportation of 10 bem per year to Spain, 
Portugal, and Morocco. The existing 2,100-km Trans-Mediterranean gasline (TME) to 
Italy via Sicily has been expanded, providing throughput capacity of 25 bcm per year to 
Italy and neighboring markets. Both pipelines run from Hassi R’Mel through neighboring 
countries—the TME through Tunisia and the GME through Morocco—before crossing 
the Mediterranean seabed. 

Increases in export pipeline capacity are necessary for a projected gas export capacity 
of 75 bem a year in the early 21st century. There are plans to boost the GME’s throughput 
capacity to some 11 bem a year, and to add a further five bem capacity to the TME line 
through the construction of new compression stations. Other projects include: develop- 
ment of the Alrar-Hassi R’Mel pipeline, consisting of a gasline 42-48 inches in diameter 
with four compression stations; completion of the 42-inch Hassi R’Mel-Skikda gasline to 
Lt) 

14, Wet gas is a natural gas from a well that contains some of the heavier hydrocarbon molecules which, 
under surface conditions, form a liquid. 

15. See “North African Gas Alters Balance of European Supply,” Petroleum Economist (London), 
March 1997, pp. 28-29. 


16. “Algeria May Reorganize Hydrocarbon Industry,” Middle East Executive Reports 17, no. 12 
(December 1994), p. 5. 
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come on stream in 1998; and construction of the 521-km In Salah-Hassi R’ Mel gasline, 
with a capacity of seven million cubic meters per year. 

Given the centrality of the hydrocarbons industry to Algeria’s political economy of 
development now and into the future, SONATRACH, which is both the state-owned 
operator and the parent company of the industry, continues to serve as the country’s 
institutional bulwark against autonomous political and economic interests. SONATRACH 
retains overall responsibility for hydrocarbon policy, exploration, production, transport, 
and export. Over the period 1996-2000, SONATRACH plans to invest nearly $30 billion 
to increase exploration and further develop reserves. It remains the country’s main export 
earner. 

The chief planks in SONATRACH’s current development program are its multibil- 
lion dollar strategic alliances formed with overseas operators. Since 1991, international 
companies have been allowed to work in or even buy into existing oil fields. By the end 
of 1996, for example, 23 exploration and production-sharing contracts were in place with 
18 international companies, involving investments worth $1.5 billion. The foreign firms 
involved in Algeria’s hydrocarbons sector take a long-term view of the political risks, and 
major investments are underway or planned in all areas of production. To protect foreign 
installations against attack by Islamic militants, private security arrangements and a strong 
army presence have been put in place. 


ADMINISTRATION: THE POLITICAL NETWORK 


SONATRACH’s relationship to the state is direct, intimate, and long-standing. High 
government officials and their counterparts in the national company exchange positions 
regularly. Such a pattern has been in existence virtually since SONATRACH was formed, 
but has been reinforced in the last decade or so as the country has struggled to transform 
its socialist economy into one based on market principles. Although names of ministries 
have changed, been reshuffled, or eliminated altogether, those in charge of the hydrocar- 
bons sector have remained key actors in the management and direction of SONATRACH. 

In the government of Abdelhamid Brahimi formed on 15 February 1988, for 
example, Belkacem Nabi was appointed minister of energy, chemicals and petrochemicals 
while Youcef Yousfi (who, in 1998, is minister of energy), continued as director general 
of SONATRACH. The government of the reformist Prime Minister Mouloud Hamrouche 
was formed on 16 September 1989, following the disastrous nationwide riots of the year 
before. There was a marked shift in the composition of this government away from 
ministers with military and party backgrounds towards professional technocrats. The 
energy sector was folded into a reconstituted Ministry of Mines and Industry with Sadek 
Boussena as its new head. Boussena had replaced Yousfi in the general directorship of 
SONATRACH in 1987, and was later made chairman of the state energy company before 
his appointment as minister of mines. As minister, Boussena was responsible for the first 
of several major restructurings of SONATRACH undertaken after the company had 
divested some of its specialized divisions to form separate companies in the early and 
mid-1980s. Although a new general manager, Abdelhaq Bouhafs, was appointed to run 
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SONATRACH, as the minister overseeing the energy sector, Boussena was personally 
responsible for the initiative that led to the creation of five SONATRACH subsidiaries: 
Sonatrach Exploration, Production & Marketing; Sonatrach Transportation; Sonatrach . 
Liquefaction; Sonatrach Refineries; and Sonatrach International. In effect, he retained 
control over the entirety of the country’s energy sector until he was removed from the 
government in the cabinet reshuffle of 18 June 1991 to be replaced by another high level 
SONATRACH official, Nordine Ait-Laoussine.!7 

The new government of Sid Ahmed Ghozali separated the energy ministry from the 
Ministry of Mines and Industry and appointed Ait-Laoussine, a long-time collaborator of 
the prime minister in the oil and gas industry under President Houari Boumedienne 
(1965-78), to replace Boussena as energy minister. Ait-Laoussine was once a senior 
SONATRACH official when Ghozali ran the energy company in the 1970s, and later 
became a consultant to a Swiss-based energy company. Several important elements in 
Algeria’s political economy practices in the energy field are reflected in these moves—the 
role of intra-elite alliances and associations established and maintained over time, the 
importance of technical skills and bureaucratic experience, and the direct ties to 
SONATRACH. 

Another government reshuffle on 16 October 1991 saw the removal of contentious 
Economy Minister Hocine Benissad, leaving Ghozali and Ait-Laoussine as the two front 
men in the country’s effort to reform the economy, including the important energy sector. 
This personal, professional, and political alliance between the two was maintained even 
following the military coup d’ état of 11 January 1992, which saw the removal from power 
of President Chadli Benjedid and the shutting down of Algeria’s infant democratic 
experiment. Both Ghozali and Ait-Laoussine maintained their positions in the cabinet 
reshuffle of 23 February 1992. 

The ruling military junta struggled to keep control of the political situation following 
the assassination of its hand-picked president, Mohammed Boudiaf, on 29 June 1992. 
Fearful that both political and economic reforms initiated by the Chadli presidency and 
sustained by the Ghozali government were fostering “anti-state” behavior and encourag- 
ing “populist aspirations,” the regime shifted course when it reshuffled the government on 
19 July 1992, appointing as premier and minister of the economy an old line Boumedi- 
ennist socialist, Belaid Abdesselam. The new government was populated with men who 
had worked for the huge state conglomerates favored during the Boumedienne era when 
Abdesselam structured Algeria’s “industrial revolution,” but which were broken up into 
autonomous companies during the Chadli years (1979-92). 

Revealingly, and despite the apparent shift in the new government’s economic policy 
orientation, the energy portfolio was given, once again, to a former SONATRACH 


= 

17. Ministerial changes, executive appointments and transfers, and biographical profiles have been 
obtained from the following sources: Jon Marks, The Maghreb Quarterly: Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, 
and Tunisia (London: Middle East Economic Digest), Issues 1-30 (February 1991-August 1998); The Economist 
Intelligence Unit, Algeria: A Country Report, ist-4th Quarters (1988-98); The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
Algeria: Country Profile, Annual, 1987-98; and Middle East Economic Digest, weekly issues, passim, 1988-98. 
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official—in this case, Hacen Mefti.!8 When a new government was formed on 4 
September 1993 by the new Prime Minister Redha Malek—an old line Boumediennist 
militant known for his state-centered tendencies—Mefti was replaced by Ahmed Benbi- 
tour,!9 the first and last energy minister with no direct links to SONATRACH. 

Although he managed to survive one cabinet reshuffle on 31 January 1994, Benbitour 
was shifted out of the energy ministry to head the Ministry of Finance in the government 
changeover which took place on 15 April 1994. His replacement was Amar Makhl- 
oufi2°9—a former SONATRACH official. Thus Benbitour’s experience represented but a 
brief interruption in a pattern that had been established early on and which continues until 
today—the inseparability of SONATRACH from its governmental roots and vice versa. 

Makhloufi remained energy minister until the government reshuffle of 25 June 1997 
when Youcef Yousfi, former SONATRACH chief executive officer and director of the 
office of President Liamine Zeroual since 1996, assumed the portfolio. Yousfi had served 
as a SONATRACH director general in the 1980s. He is a member of the Rassemblement 
National Démocratique (RND), the dominant party in parliament headed by President 
Zeroual. With Yousfi’s appointment the fusion of political, personal, and professional 
attributes was once again reaffirmed as a key consideration in the deliberation and 
implementation of national energy policy. 

These diverse examples reflect the interactive nature of elite involvement in the 
Algerian oil and gas industry in the elite’s dual and at times conflicting roles—individuals 
selected to maintain close political scrutiny of the industry alternating with those intended 
to foster greater autonomy and private-sector involvement. 


a 

18. Born on 3 July 1937 in Algiers, Mefti had a master’s degree in electrical engineering from Dresden 
University (ex-East Germany). From 1966 to 1984, he was a project manager, pipeline division head, production 
director, and finally executive vice president (heading the hydrocarbons division) with SONATRACH. After 
leaving SONATRACH in 1984, he was senior advisor in the now defunct planning ministry before becoming 
chairman of Fonds de Participation Mines, Hydrocarbures & Hydraulique in 1988. He also served as a consultant 
for several international institutions and hydrocarbons sector companies. Mefti survived numerous cabinet 
reshuffles, on 24 October 1992, 24 November 1992, 3 February 1993, and 10 July 1993. See Marks, The 
Maghreb Quarterly, no. 7 (August/September 1992), p. 31. 

19. Benbitour was then a 47-year-old economist with a Ph.D. from the University of Montreal who had 
previously worked as a director in both state-owned companies and government ministries. He had represented 
Algeria at general meetings of the IMF and other financial institutions. Jon Marks noted that at the time of 
Benbitour’s appointment as energy minister, observers were surprised that he had been selected since it was 
expected that another technocrat trained by SONATRACH would take the job. According to Marks, some 
believed the move “inspiring” since SONATRACH was to serve as the linchpin of the economy, with a 
long-established group led by president-director-general Abdelhak Bouhafs staying in place to oversee its 
transition into a major international company. If Bouhafs had joined the government, some believed, he would 
have become vulnerable, thus explaining why he refused the job when it was offered. Benbitour meanwhile was 
expected to use his economics background well while holding hydrocarbons policy on a steady course. See 
Marks, The Maghreb Quarterly, no. 12 (November 1993), p. 55. 

20. Amar Makhloufi was bom on 17 November 1943 at El Madher in Batna province. He had studied 
mathematics and petroleum engineering before joining SONATRACH as an engineer in the late 1960s. He later 
beaded one of the company’s chemical subsidiaries, but left the oil industry for a period when he was appointed 
governor of Annaba province. Makhloufi returned to the energy and industry ministry in the early 1990s and was 
named, first, director of planning and, later, deputy minister. See Marks, The Maghreb Quarterly, no. 14 (June 
1994), p. 59. 
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Restructuring 


SONATRACH has undergone a number of major restructurings almost from its 
inception, beginning with the nationalization of the industry in 1971, which entailed the 
full transfer of the country’s oil and gas resources to SONATRACH. SONATRACH’s 
organizational restructures, pricing policies, investment strategies, international alliances, 
and overall development planning originate within high government circles in collabora- 
tion with the company’s technocratic elite. Responding to political and market pressures 
over the years, SONATRACH has modified its production and pricing policies to ensure 
adequate national income not only to sustain the country’s developmental goals but, -as 
important, to fortify the power and privileges of the ruling elite in the army and 
government bureaucracy. Simply put, SONATRACH is organized and administered by 
and for the state’s political economy interests. 

During the Boumedienne years, SONATRACH was an extremely large company, 
responsible not only for oil and gas production, distribution, refining and processing 
(petrochemicals production), but also for oil and gas industry engineering and exploration. 
This made SONATRACH both a powerful and highly centralized institution, two 
attributes which hampered its efficiency and ability to coordinate with the other economic 
sectors that it was ultimately meant to serve. 

As a consequence, in the early years of Chadli Benjedid’s presidency, it was decided 
that the mighty SONATRACH would be decentralized— but not denationalized——with the 
subdivision of many of its responsibilities into separate enterprises. In April 1980, several 
major companies were created from divisions of SONATRACH, and others have since 
been set up in a further process of decentralization.2! SONATRACH oversees the industry 
and organizes the exploration, production, and marketing of hydrocarbons, but these 
companies work autonomously for much of the day-to-day business. SONATRACH also 
has a marketing company, SONATRADING (Amsterdam), through which its US gas 
deals have been transacted. 

Further restructuring, undertaken in the mid-1980s, was intended to make 
SONATRACH into a holding company responsible for planning, marketing, and financial 
policy. This left such aspects as management, labor relations, investment, and commercial 
transactions to the newly-created autonomous subsidiaries. 

Following a sometimes radical reassessment of its economic policy after the oil 
shock of 1985-86, Algeria modified its energy pricing policy in an attempt to increase 
sales and export revenues. This was especially apparent in the case of gas sales. In the 
1970s, Algeria developed a policy of charging the highest price possible—to a level at 
which, in the case of contracts with major partners such as France, customers were paying 
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21. Companies spun off from SONATRACH in 1980-81 were the following: Entreprise Nationale de 
Raffinage & de Distribution de Produits Pétroliers (ERDP) [refining and distribution]; Entreprise Nationale de 
Grands Travaux Pétroliers (EGTP) [oil well projects]; Entreprise Nationale de Plastiques & Caoutchoucs 
(ENPC) [plastics and rubber]; Entreprise Nationale de Forage (ENAFOR) [drilling]; Entreprise Nationale des 
Travaux aux Puits (ENTP) [wells]; Entreprise Nationale de Géophysique (ENAGEO) [geophysics]; Entreprise 
Nationale de Génie Civil & de Bâtiments (GCB) [engineering & construction]; Entreprise Nationale de Services 
aux Puits (ENSP) [oil well servicing]; and Entreprise Nationale de Canalisations (ENAC) [pipelines]. 
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what came to be known as the “political price”—and enforcing rigid long-term contracts 
(which later undermined a promising transatlantic gas trade). The revised policy of the 
middle 1980s aimed to provide more competitive and market-sensitive terms, to win new 
customers, and to maintain market share with traditional clients. The 1982 hydrocarbons 
law was amended in 198672 in order to stimulate oil and gas exploration by attracting 
foreign partners. 

Almost from the beginning of the reform and restructuring efforts undertaken by the 
Chadli government to make the Algerian economy more responsive to market forces, the 
status of SONATRACH has been considered “special.” Initially, when asked whether 
Algeria’s enterprise reforms would extend to SONATRACH, most public officials 
answered that it was a company like all the others and would become autonomous.”3 In 
reality, of course, SONATRACH has always been unlike any other Algerian enterprise, 
since it accounts for nearly all of Algeria’s hard-currency earnings. Thus, as much as 
government officials might wish that SONATRACH become independent and operate 
“like all other companies,” no one is about to let go of the goose that lays the golden eggs. — 

This does not mean that pressures for change have not existed. Indeed, like the 
current combat at the highest level of the Algerian political system between army 
“hardliners” and “softliners” over how much and when to open up the system to genuine 
political change, so too SONATRACH has its share of bureaucratic managerial infighters 
struggling over how much and how fast the deregulation, decentralization, and denation- 
alization process should proceed.?* 

While mid-level management and company technocrats push for dramatic changes to 
overcome these handicaps—beginning with transforming SONATRACH into a truly 
independent private corporation—top bureaucrats and their political allies in the govern- 
ment are unable or unwilling to let go of the company, given its importance to the national 
economy. Authorities are anxious to maintain control over the company in order to keep 
control over its earnings, particularly since hard-currency earnings often linger elsewhere, 
and only slowly make their way into government coffers.25 This has become particularly 
critical in recent years given the fluctuation of global oil and gas prices and the need to 
satisfy pressing social demands in the face of an ongoing political challenge from militant 
Islam. 

Beyond the political will, there has been the need to effect new legislation. Since 
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SONATRACH was originally created by law, it could not simply be reorganized, as the 
other state-owned companies could, but had to be changed by modifying the existing 
legislation.”6 


LAW: THE NEW PARADIGM 


Since the mid-1980s, the Algerian government has put a high priority on attracting 
involvement by international oil companies because it needs their help in order to expand 
oil and gas exports to get through the economic crisis facing the country. SONATRACH 
has fallen far behind in technology and equipment, and has been unable to carry out the 
necessary exploration and production on its own. An important new development in this 
regard has been the shifting away from contracts negotiated based on “political” criteria 
to those employing standard international legal and arbitration procedures. Thus, partic- 
ipation has become more attractive to foreign companies as economic reforms continue 
and Algeria increasingly adopts international business practices.?” 

Under Algeria’s 1986 Petroleum Law, SONATRACH continued to enjoy full control 
over all activities in the hydrocarbons sector. At that time, any foreign company interested 
in doing business in this sector had to have SONATRACH as a partner. There were two 
ways for foreign companies to go into the oil business in Algeria: through a production- 
sharing contract or a participation contract. 

While international arbitration has been introduced in other sectors of Algeria’s 
economy, applying it to the oil and gas sector required changes in the 1986 law—a 
decision that could only be taken at the highest political levels. 


New Hydrocarbons Investment Law 


On the eve of the military coup d’état of 11 January 1992, the Algerian parliament 
passed a new hydrocarbon investment law intended to make investment in Algeria’s oil 
and gas sector more attractive to foreign oil companies.?® The major features of the 1991 
law were that: 

e foreign firms were authorized to explore for and develop gas deposits in partnership 
with SONATRACH; 

e foreign firms were authorized to exploit existing oil fields in partnership with 
SONATRACH; 

ə international arbitration was permitted for disputes between foreign firms and 
SONATRACH; and 
a 

26. See “Restructuring SONATRACH,” Middle East Executive Reports 14, no. 1 (January 1991), p. 8. 

27. “SONATRACH-Fields Development Background,” Arab Press Service Organization, APS Review 
Oil Market Trends 44, no. 3 (23 January 1995), pp. 17-18. 

28. Law 91-21 of 4 December 1991 amends the 1986 Hydrocarbon Investment Law 86-14 of 19 August 
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e royalties and petroleum taxes were reduced for oil and gas found in certain remote 
or otherwise difficult areas of exploration or production.?9 

Other important aspects of the new law included provisions regarding: 

Oil Pipelines: Article 4 of the new law amended the 1986 law to allow foreign firms 
to finance, build, and operate oil pipelines under contract with SONATRACH, which 
continued to have exclusive right to transport oil. 

Separate Agreement with Government: Formerly, foreign firms had to negotiate an 
agreement with the government defining their proposed activities and their obligations to 
Algeria, in addition to the contract they negotiated with SONATRACH. Article 6 removed 
that requirement. 

Profits to Foreign Firms: The new law did not change the forms of profit-sharing 
available to foreign firms, but Article 8 stated that payments to foreign firms would depend 
on two factors: first, the financial and technical risks incurred by SONATRACH in 
exploring and developing the field in question; second, the technological and financial 
contribution foreign firms made to the field’s development. 

Incorporation in Algeria Not Always Required: Under Article 9, foreign firms that 
had formed a joint venture company with SONATRACH were no longer obliged to 
incorporate separately in Algeria. 

Reduced Royalty and Tax Rates: Article 11 stated that oil found in inaccessible or 
difficult production zones would be subject to a ten percent royalty and 42 percent tax rate, 
well below the standard rates of 20 percent for royalties and 85 percent for taxes. 

Disputes with Government: While disputes between foreign firms and SONATRACH 
could be submitted to international arbitration, those between foreign firms and the 
government still had to be resolved under Algerian law.3° 


Short-Term Reversal 


The reforms by liberal governments in 1991 and 1992 were reversed by the new team 
that was installed by the ruling army group which came to power through a military coup. 
The program to restructure SONATRACH, prepared in the first half of 1992 under the 
government of Ahmed Ghozali—the man who had built up SONATRACH in the 
1970s—was also discontinued. In July 1992 the premiership was assumed by Ghozali’s 
former boss, Belaid Abdessalam, a hardline nationalist-socialist who was the “father” of 
Algeria’s industrializing industries strategy of the 1960s and 1970s. Abdessalam insisted 
on strong control over SONATRACH by the state, imposed tough terms on foreign 
companies, and reversed the reforms. 

By mid-1992, 15 companies had bid for eight fields, with their total investment offers 
coming to nearly $4 billion. Abdessalam rejected their offers immediately as he came to 
the premiership, saying they were “below the minimum acceptable” to his government— 


a 
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even though SONATRACH and Nordine Ait Laoussine, till then the energy minister, had 
worked hard to attract these companies. It seemed at the time that the “political” pricing 
strategy of the Boumedienne years was being reinvoked, to the serious detriment of the 
country’s economy. More accurately, Abdessalam’s move reflected the kind of inter-elite 
political struggle over power, patronage, and privilege that has long characterized 
Algerian decision making, whether in the political, military, or economic spheres. 
Fortunately for the Algerian economy, after Abdessalam was removed from office in 1993, 
SONATRACH revived its efforts to attract foreign companies and again took up its reform 
and restructuring program. The time, costs, and opportunities wasted were considerable. 


Labor Union Challenge 


Another challenge to the current reform and restructuring efforts of SONATRACH 
has come from trade unions in the hydrocarbons and energy industries. Feeling the 
combined pressures from political Islam on the one hand and acute financial requirements 
on the other, the military’s newly appointed Algerian president in 1994, General Liamine 
Zeroual, was unprepared to tackle head-on the large and powerful trade union movement, 
whose members have gone on strike whenever government policies aimed at reducing 
state employment have been announced or about to be implemented. Such was the case 
in early 1995 when consideration was being given to reintegrating the units spun off from 
SONATRACH in the early 1980s, such as ENAFOR (drilling), ENAGEO (geophysics), 
ENGTP (oil well projects), and ENTP (oil well servicing), all of which provide services 
to SONATRACH and to foreign oil companies active in Algeria. Other companies being 
considered were NAFTEC (oil refining) and NAFTAL (oil products distribution). While 
their equipment and technology were not always modern, these companies were said to be 
basically sound financially. 

‘For their part, the unions have long campaigned to have the companies regrouped 
under SONATRACH. The unions fear layoffs which might result from foreign competi- 
tion and want wage provisions similar to those of SONATRACH. SONATRACH, on the 
other hand, has strongly opposed the unions’ demand and has refused to take back control 
over the companies. It wants to continue to concentrate on its core business of developing 
oil and gas exploration and production activities. 


SONATRACH’s Modernization Project 


Evidence that SONATRACH continues to hold center stage in the current govern- 
ment’s effort to stave off challenges from civil society to its monopoly of state power, can 
be seen in the Modernization Project “Promos” unveiled by SONATRACH in January 
1998 involving a five-year, $19.3 billion expansion program. The plan provides valuable 
insight into the strategic thinking of both government officials and SONATRACH insiders 
as they conceptualize about the market, financial, and political-economic challenges 
facing them in the 21st century. It also elaborates further the ongoing symbiosis between 
Algerian officialdom and SONATRACH. 
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Mourad Preur, who currently serves as a strategy advisor to SONATRACH’s 
managing director, is one of the key architects of this Modernization Project. According 
to Preur, along with the on-going deregulation of Europe’s gas industry, short-term spot 
transactions in gas and the growth of a short-term market could spur competition in the gas 
industry and result in a cut in prices, as was initially the case in the United States. As such, 
prices are going to harden up after the year 2010, but the growth in the electricity market 
will lead to a de-coupling of gas vis-a-vis oil prices which now run relatively parallel. 
Thus there is a danger that the market will become “fragmented,” and prices will be overly 
influenced by “stock market mechanisms” (futures market). As a result, SONATRACH, 
along with several European gas companies, believes there is a need to “seriously study 
the mechanism of regulation that must be established. Concerted measures between 
market players will be necessary.”3! 

Preur predicted that “turbulence” in the gas market would probably compel the 
European gas industry to undertake a major overhaul and adopt “mechanisms enabling 
receipts to flow back towards the upstream side.” For instance, vertical integration with 
two-way cooperation between the upstream (extraction and production) and downstream 
(commercialization) sectors would enable part of the upstream risk to be passed along to 
consumers while involving producers in the most profitable part, i.e., the downstream. The 
recently concluded multi-billion dollar SONATRACH-BP gas contract creating a new 
joint venture company, In Salah Gas, could serve as a model of the kind of “strategic 
alliance” that would prompt companies in producer countries to open up their upstream 
operations to international companies which would gain a significant competitive edge. In 
return, the companies in producer nations would be given “real openings to both the 
downstream in consumer countries and to the international upstream.”32 

According to Preur, SONATRACH’s strategy is aimed at “hoisting the Algerian 
national oil and gas company into the front ranks of international companies.”?3 
SONATRACH firmly believes, Preur indicated, that competition surrounding oil prices 
tends increasingly to be based on good management and technology, and that develop- 
ments in the industry are increasingly being dictated by companies that obey competitive 
logic, and no longer by governments alone. Additionally, the concept of solidarity 
between producer countries will give way to solidarity between oil companies in the 
producer nations. SONATRACH believes cooperation between oil companies in producer 
countries and international oil companies will be “a stabilizing factor destined to mark the 
oil and gas industry in coming years.”34 
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Return of the State 


Although it couches its activities in the language of the free market, in which 
efficiently-run independent oil companies in the producing and consuming countries will 
collaborate to advance their mutual interests free of government interference, the Algerian 
government in reality maintains actual control of all key aspects of the industry. These 
include selection of key personnel, determination of pricing policies, distribution of 
profits, and access to the domestic market, among other things. This appears to be a 
continuation of a long-established Algerian strategy of formally acceding to an interna- 
tional norm—democracy, human rights, “free” market—while in fact continuing to 
promote cartelization policies which impose “political” prices in order to achieve the 
highest income for the state. 

The Algerian “reality” became abundantly clear when a presidential decree on 16 
March 1998 announced that the “state energy company SONATRACH was to remain 
under state ownership according to a new law, which defines its legal status for the first 
time.”25 According to this presidential edict, SONATRACH is to be converted into a 
joint-stock company with a capital of $4.1 billion, which is entirely subscribed by the 
state. It will be headed by a director-general answerable to a board of directors, which will 
be headed by the Energy Minister Youcef Yousfi. The move precludes foreign investors 
taking stakes in SONATRACH, although the company has recently invited investors to 
participate in downstream projects, in addition to the upstream sector where international 
companies are already active. After a restructuring in early 1998, three previously 
independent companies are now part of SONATRACH: the petrochemical company 
ENP, oil products distributor NAFTAL, and pipeline company NAFTEC.%6 

The operational and legal control of SONATRACH is now embedded within the 
newly created Conseil National de l’Energie (CNE, the National Energy Council), which 
is headed by the president of the country, Zeroual, and includes key government ministers 
and high-level members of the security establishment. The CNE has been given the 
authority to oversee the implementation of SONATRACH’s multibillion dollar restruc- 
turing and development plan discussed above. In short, SONATRACH is to become a 
public company with all its shares owned by the government. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has sought to demonstrate the deeply integrated nature of Algeria’s 
state-owned oil and gas company, SONATRACH, into the country’s broader political 
economy through an operational analysis of this integration within five key areas— 
history, ideology, economics, administration, and law. This analysis has also highlighted 
the competitive, if not conflictual, character of intra-elite relations over time which has 
made it difficult if not impossible for the government to denationalize, deconcentrate, or 
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decentralize SONATRACH in the manner that it has begun doing in other sectors of the 
Algerian economy. Given this political “reality,” it seems unlikely that the country’s 
“golden goose” from which flows so much power, patronage, and privilege will be 
“democratized” anytime soon, however much democracy will or will not take hold in the 
overall political process. 





GARMENT FACTORY WORKERS IN THE 
CITY OF FEZ 


M. Laetitia Cairoli 


Since the 1980s, garment manufacturing has burgeoned in Morocco, and labor on 
the garment shop floor has become the domain of females. This article examines the 
history and development of the garment industry in Fez, Morocco, and the nature of 
women’s experience as garment factory workers. In particular, the author explores 
the cultural assumptions that render the employment of young and unmarried 
females more acceptable than that of mature, married women. 


Sc the 1960s the Moroccan government has placed increasing emphasis on 
industrial development. Between 1975 and 1990 the country’s industrial labor force 
jumped from 223,000 to over one million. The most significant growth has been in 
garment manufacturing, which in 1993 employed 95,000 Moroccans—25 percent of the 
manufacturing labor force—the majority of whom were women.! The rapid growth of 
industry, and particularly of garment production, an export industry that relies heavily on 
women’s labor, represents a major and sudden transformation in the Moroccan economy, 
with social and cultural repercussions. 
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This article consists of two separate, yet integrally related, components. The first part 
of the article describes the history and development of the garment industry in Morocco, 
focusing on the city of Fez specifically. This description includes an investigation of the 
nature of women’s experience as factory workers in Fez. The article then focuses on a 
particular aspect of female employment in the factory: it analyzes how the age and marital 
status of the females hired in Fez garment factories help to make their labor there more 
acceptable to the community. The entrance of females, en masse, into the garment 
factories of Fez contrasts vividly with local ideals of appropriate female behavior. I argue 
that the convention of hiring young, unmarried girls rather than mature married women 
helps ameliorate the contradictions inherent in allowing females to labor in what is a 
public, and more traditionally male, role.2 I explore the specific cultural factors that 
influence and help determine which females—daughters or mothers, sisters or wives— 
will labor outside the home and on the shop floor. 

The fieldwork for this study was conducted in the city of Fez from August 1994 to 
August 1995. The methodology involved intensive ethnographic research, including 
interviews of Fez garment factory owners, workers, and their families, two random 
surveys carried out in separate garment factories, and three months of participant 
observation inside one of those garment factories. 


RECENT ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATIONS 


In 1983, following negotiations with its creditors—the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank—Morocco launched a series of stabilization and structural adjust- 
ment programs, much like those imposed on other heavily indebted countries. This 
economic readjustment transformed the nature of Moroccan industry. During the 1980s, 
Morocco began to increase its exports of manufactured products, such as garments and 
canned fruit and vegetables, produced by low-capital, labor-intensive industry.3 This 
change in the nature of Moroccan industry represented a radical change in the kind of 
work many Moroccans did and how they lived. It also signaled a fundamental 
transformation in the make-up of the industrial labor force, since the emphasis on 
labor-intensive manufacturing for export resulted in the wide scale incorporation of 
females into Moroccan industry. A Moroccan hired to work in a factory was, less than two 
decades ago, almost invariably a male; today, the Moroccan factory hand is almost as 
likely to be a female. The growth of the Moroccan garment industry accounts, in part, for 
why this is so. 
na 
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Since the 1980s, the textile industry has become the chief source of industrial 
employment in Morocco. This industry includes three branches: cloth and thread 
production, garment manufacturing, and leather processing. Overall, textile production 
nearly tripled from 1983 to 1990, and textile exports increased by 358 percent during this 
period.* This growth was due largely to the expansion in garment manufacturing, hitherto 
a minuscule sector of the textile industry. Today the garment sector is one of Morocco’s 
principal manufacturing and export industries. Garment factories represent 13 percent of 
all industrial establishments in Morocco, and the garments they produce represent 25 
percent of the manufactured products Morocco exports. 


MOROCCAN TEXTILES IN THE EARLY STAGES5 


The evolution of textile production is typical of the development of other Moroccan 
industries. Textile production in Morocco passed into an industrial stage during World 
War II, when French colonials and European immigrants established cloth and cotton 
thread factories in Casablanca, Mohammedia, and Kenitra. As with most of the country’s 
colonial industry, textile production was almost entirely financed by foreigners. At 
independence in 1956, the state took over many of the formerly French-owned textile 
mills, and encouraged the growth of cloth and thread production through protectionist 
government policy. The production of cloth and thread, rather than clothing, was the 
mainstay of the industry until the 1980s. During the 1960s and 1970s, the government’s 
protectionist policies aimed at reducing textile imports helped create a substantial 
domestic cotton spinning, weaving, and cloth production industry. 

In the early 1970s the state created a large number of public textile mills and the 
country attained self-sufficiency in cloth and thread production. By this time there were 
some 30,000 employees in the textile industry, almost all of whom were men. The textiles 
they produced, however, lacked the quality to compete internationally, and the state began 
to invest heavily in the sector in an effort to increase its profitability. At this time the textile 
industry was typical of Moroccan industry in general. A capital-intensive, high-tech 
enterprise, it had a low capacity for generating employment. 

This early textile industry, based in cloth and thread production, was sustained by the 
Moroccan government. Private entrepreneurs were largely unwilling, or unable, to incur 
the high costs and risks of creating and managing the high-tech factories. But in the early 
1970s, as the Moroccan government increased its investments in cloth and thread 
production, private Moroccan citizens began to develop garment factories to meet local 
demand. Unlike the cloth and thread-spinning mills, garment factories are relatively easy 
to start up, being low-cost enterprises which require simple technology—specifically, 
sewing machines, 
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This fledgling garment industry expanded and oriented itself towards producing 
exports during the 1970s, due to transformations in Morocco’s relationship with the 
European Economic Community (EEC). In 1969, Morocco and the EEC negotiated the 
first of a series of agreements that provided duty-free access for manufactured goods from 
Morocco. Throughout the 1970s and until recently, Morocco benefited from high quotas 
placed on the amount of clothing exported from Morocco and imported into Europe. 
Moroccan products were given a protected status, while Asian and Latin American 
imports were penalized. The agreements with the EEC promoted sub-contracting 
arrangements between European buyers and Moroccan garment producers,° a develop- 
ment which will be explored in more detail below. 

Although garment manufacturing was spurred on by increased opportunities for 
export, the industry’s development was slow throughout the 1970s, due in part to 
conservative government policies.’ It was the economic readjustment policies of the early 
1980s, imposed by Morocco’s creditors, that ultimately transformed Moroccan garment 
manufacturing into a burgeoning export industry. Readjustment policies favored the 
development of export industries by suppressing export taxes, removing import taxes for 
export industries, and devaluing the dirham (thus making Moroccan exports cheaper). 
These measures opened the Moroccan economy to foreign trade and investment, and the 
garment industry, with its already privileged access to European markets, boomed. 
Between 1981 and 1991, the value of garments produced more than quadrupled.® 

During the 1980s another factor aided the growth of garment manufacturing. 
Economic crisis in Europe prompted European manufacturers to relocate the production 
process off-shore. In search of cheap foreign suppliers, they sent their business to 
Morocco, where labor was inexpensive and transportation difficulties were minimal. 
Altogether, the trade agreements with the EEC, the restructuring of the Moroccan 
economy, and the relocation of European production contributed to the creation of a 
rapidly expanding clothing industry in Morocco in the 1980s. 


THE NATURE OF THE MOROCCAN GARMENT INDUSTRY 


The garment industry that was created by these phenomena was based almost entirely 
on international sub-contracting with European—largely French—firms. According to 
these arrangements, the European firms supplied Moroccan entrepreneurs with all the 
materials necessary for the production of garments. The Moroccan companies provided 
the labor required to assemble the garments, which they then exported to Europe. No 
Moroccan raw materials were used in the process. The sub-contracting arrangements were 
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necessary partly because Moroccan garment manufacturers were unable to rely on 
domestic cloth production to supply them with the materials needed. The local cloth and 
thread production industry was incapable of meeting the needs of garment manufacturers, 
partly because this industry suffered a decrease in government support as a result of the 
1983 economic reforms. As the Moroccan garment industry prospered, Moroccan cloth 
and thread producers became less involved in supplying the materials used in garment 
production.’ 

Based on research in garment factories in Casablanca, Susan Joekes, who carried out 
research among Moroccan garment workers in 1980, argues that the garment industry’ s 
transformation from production for the local market to production for export resulted in 
the hiring of a nearly all-female garment factory work force.!° Originally, Moroccan 
garment factory workers, like nearly all Moroccan factory hands, were predominantly 
male. Moroccan females were not expected to participate in public, income-earning 
enterprises, and the state made no effort to incorporate women into its industrialization 
efforts. Private Moroccan garment factories, before the 1980s, also employed men almost 
exclusively. The relatively few females who did work in the early Moroccan garment 
factories were employed only in the most unskilled and lowest-paid positions. They were 
not, for example, employed as sewing machine operators. It was the European sub- 
contractors who promoted the wide scale employment of females in the 1970s, as they 
found that the lower wages accepted by women rendered their enterprises far more 
profitable.!! And thus the Moroccan garment industry was transformed during the late 
1970s and early 1980s from a fledgling industry that hired men into a booming 
export-driven industry that hired women. This employment of female industrial workers 
is a characteristic of export-oriented industries across the globe.}? 

Still other aspects of the industry’s development have shaped the way labor is carried 
out on the shop floor. Because garment manufacturing is a low-tech industry, it is 
relatively easy for small scale entrepreneurs to set up factories. As one owner noted, 
“Anyone who can get a hold of ten sewing machines can start his own factory,” and 
indeed, this is how some individuals got established in the garment boom of the 1980s. 
The vast majority of Moroccan garment factories today are small, family-owned 
enterprises with 50 employees or less. 

These small-scale, private enterprises are widely known to be highly unstable in 
production. The garment factories open and shut rapidly. Economists Serge Leymarie and 
Jean Tripier argue that because the Moroccan factories produce a limited range of clothing 
products for a limited (European) market, competition between individual establishments 
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is intense and each factory is relatively unstable.!3 They note that throughout the 1980s, 
the industry became increasingly focused on France; by 1990, more than 80 percent of 
garment exports were destined for that country.!4 The narrowness of the market reduces 
the power of negotiation for each Moroccan factory owner and makes competition among 
the small firms extreme. Since the production materials are completely supplied by the 
European client firm and the Moroccan factory owner’s role is simply to supply the labor, 
the Moroccan entrepreneur has little opportunity to distinguish himself from the multitude 
of competitors, all of whom are equally able to secure cheap labor. Foreign sub- 
contractors jump from manufacturer to manufacturer, seeking out the best deal. 

Thus for the workers, employment is insecure and ever-changing. Workers fre- 
quently find themselves hired, only to lose their jobs several months later when the factory 
suddenly stops producing, for reasons they do not fully understand. The workers 
experience unexplained and sudden lay-offs, often followed by a subsequent re-hiring as 
the factory owners make, break, and re-establish contracts with their European clients. 
While an individual worker may be in the labor force for many years, she is rarely at a 
single factory for long. She never expects to be in her position permanently. From the 
workers’ perspective, garment factory work is a kind of temporary yet long-term affair. 

These small, private businesses stand in stark contrast to the large, state-owned 
textile factories that have characterized Moroccan industry in the past. Unlike the large 
public-sector establishments, the small and private garment shops are easily able to elude 
labor legislation. The females employed in these factories have had little success in 
securing their labor rights on issues regarding minimum wage pay, hours worked, or 
benefits secured. 


THE GARMENT INDUSTRY IN FEZ 


At the heart of Morocco’s best agricultural land and home to the country’s most 
influential artisanal community, Fez was, until the colonial era, Morocco’s cultural center. 
Set in a valley north of the great Atlas Mountains, Fez was, for long periods throughout 
Morocco’s history, a national capital and home to the sultans. Following the establishment 
of the French Protectorate in 1912, the French moved the political capital of Morocco to 
Rabat and focused their economic interests on the cities of the Atlantic coast. Today, 
Moroecans envision Rabat and Casablanca as modern economic and political centers. But 
they continue to revere Fez as a symbol of Islamic culture and speak of the city as their 
nation’s spiritual center. 

Despite the popular symbolism associated with the city, Fez is in fact the country’s 
second most important industrial hub (after the Casablanca-~Mohammedia industrial 
complex) and a leading garment-producing center. At the time of independence, the 
Moroccan government advocated the deconcentration of industrial development on the 
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coast and the growth of industry in Fez. In the 1970s, the government made inexpensive 
land available for Fez’s industrial development, creating the city’s first industrial quarter, 
Sidi Brahim. Two other major industrial quarters were subsequently built, including that 
of Ben Souda and Doukkarat. Over the past three decades the city has transformed itself 
from an artisanal and agricultural community into one surrounded by modern industry. In 
1960 some 1,794 city residents were employed in industry; by 1986 this number had risen 
to 17,548!5; by 1993, Fez had a total of 25,412 people working in 397 factories. !6 

Until the 1980s, the vast majority of these factory workers were males, many of 
whom were employed in Fez’s state-supported textile factories. Fez emerged as an 
industrial textile city in the early 1970s, when the Moroccan government installed four 
large, state-funded textile factories producing cotton thread and cloth largely for the local 
market. Several of these state-run textile firms continue to operate today. Indeed, a 
significant number of Morocco’s largest textile firms remain centered in Fez, and some 
still enjoy government support. Those still producing today persist as male industries; as 
one government official active in Fez’s Chamber of Commerce explained, “the Fez [cloth 
and thread production] industry is simply an industry that does not know how to 
feminize.” Thus it was not until the burgeoning of the garment industry in Fez that females 
began participating, en masse, in Fez’s industry. 

Garment manufacturing entered Fez’s industrial scene in the late 1970s, and the Fez 
garment factories boomed during the 1980s. In contrast to the textile factories, which were 
originally state enterprises, Fez’s garment factories have always been privately owned. 
The majority of Fez’s garment factories are owned by members of a class of Moroccan 
elite known as the Fassi. The term “Fassi” is used throughout the country to describe a 
group of influential families originally from the city of Fez, who control much of 
Morocco’s wealth and political power. As with most garment factories throughout 
Morocco, those in Fez are generally family-owned enterprises modest in size, export- 
oriented and dependent on foreign contracts for their survival. 17 

Today Fez is a textile town. The textile industry, including garment manufacture, 
cloth and thread production, and leather processing, is the single largest enterprise in the 
city. It is dominated by the garment manufacturing branch. Fez’s sewing factories employ 
more than a third of all factory workers, and nearly all of these garment workers are 
females. Food processing, the second largest industrial activity in Fez, also relies on 
females who sort olives, peppers, tomatoes, and capers on assembly lines. If Fez’s female 
garment factory workers are counted together with the women and girls working in the 
city’s food processing plants, it becomes evident that 49 percent of Fez’s factory workers 
are female.!8 Morocco’s economic development during the 1980s has produced in Fez 
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(and in Morocco generally) an industrialization that is overwhelmingly female. Women 
and girls flood the labor-intensive, export-oriented manufacturing enterprises such as the 
garment factories. This situation contrasts vividly with that which existed less than two 
decades ago, when the town’s central industries—the cloth spinning and weaving 
factories—were the province of men. 

The overwhelming presence of females in the city’s factories also belies the 
ideological position of most Fez residents, who hold to the belief that the public 
domain-—the world of business and the street—is not the province of females. The labor 
of females in the garment factories thus poses a contradiction between belief and practice, 
a contradiction which is assuaged partly by the convention of hiring primarily young, 
unmarried females in the garment factories. 


THE CONDITIONS OF GARMENT FACTORY WORK 


The conditions of work within factories in Fez generally differ according to whether 
they are foreign or locally owned. There is a minority of foreign-owned firms, and several 
well-established Moroccan ones that are known for following Moroccan labor laws 
relatively well, and for providing adequate wages, benefits, and working conditions. The 
vast majority of the Fez garment factories, however, completely disregard Moroccan labor 
legislation, which is modeled on French law and would be progressive if it were enforced. 
The labor law most commonly disregarded is that requiring that each worker be provided 
with an employee identity card, which legally establishes the worker’s status as an 
employee in an enterprise that is registered with the government. These identity cards are 
coveted among Fez factory workers, for they assure workers that they will receive the 
benefits and protections Moroccan labor laws guarantee. Very few of the garment workers in 
Fez are provided identity cards, partly because the majority of the city’s garment factories 
operate “outside the law.” That is, they do not register workers officially and thus avoid 
the necessity of providing workers with the rights, wages and benefits outlined by law. 

By law, workers should receive 7.24 dirhams (US $.72 in 1995 exchange rates) per 
hour, which amounts to a salary of 1,200 dirhams (US $120) per month’? before overtime. 
In actuality, most workers report receiving between 300 to 800 dirhams (US $30 - $80) 
per month. By law, workers ought to labor no more than nine hours per day with a 
maximum 48-hour work week; overtime ought to be paid at an increased rate. In reality, 
factory hours are highly erratic, and unpaid overtime is a standard feature of employment 
for nearly every garment worker in Fez. Some factories are notorious for requiring 
workers to work through the night when deadlines must be met, and many workers speak 
of “sleeping at the factory.” In the majority of factories no benefits are provided, contrary 
to Moroccan labor law, which stipulates that workers receive sick leave and paid vacation. 
Workers have no job protection, and frequently lose their jobs with no warning when 
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factories shut down, as they frequently do. Workers are commonly fired after several years 
of service in any one factory by owners who fear that these workers might demand the 
seniority benefits that Moroccan labor law guarantees. Workers speak of getting fired “for 
getting old,” as if it were normal in the course of factory work. 

Conditions inside the factory are difficult. The work day is long and workers are 
rigorously controlled throughout the day. In many factories, workers are not permitted to 
move from their places, or even to speak, during work hours. (Such regulations are heeded 
to varying degrees, depending on the rigidity of factory administrators.) Workers are 
frequently kept at the job long after quitting time, and are not permitted to leave their posts 
until the day’s quotas have been met. Workers recognize the difficulties of habituation to 
the seemingly unending routine inside the factory. When asked how they like the work 
they consistently respond that “it is difficult to get used to.” In my own own first days as 
a worker inside one Fez factory, workers urged me to “be patient” and encouraged me, 
saying that in time my legs would no longer hurt from standing all day and that eventually 
I “would not feel the cold so much.” I would, they assured me, “slowly become 
accustomed to the system.” 

Many long-time garment workers in Fez factories believed that labor conditions with- 
in the factories had undergone a serious decline due to the workers’ strike of 14 December 
1990. This strike erupted into rioting, looting and civil unrest which lasted several days. 
It is widely believed that large-scale factory closings resulted from the strike; locals assert 
that, since the strike, one third of all garment factories in Fez have been shut down. 

It is difficult to assess the extent of factory closings resulting from the strike and the 
effect the strike actually had on the quality of work conditions in the garment factories of 
Fez.2° Nonetheless, women who had been long-time employees in the garment work force 
consistently described working conditions before the strike, and during the 1980s, as far 
superior to those of the present. Workers themselves believed the decline in conditions to 
be due to the reduction in the availability of garment factory jobs. With fewer positions 
available to an ever-growing number of poor and unemployed young females, owners are 
better able to deny workers their legal rights to equitable wages and fair working 
conditions. Workers consistently reported a significant participation in organized labor 
unions and labor activism before the strike, which was no longer apparent among garment 
factory workers in Fez in 1995. Workers attributed the decline in labor activism to the 
widespread fear that factory owners would carry out their threats to shut down factories 
and depart Fez, leaving even more of them jobless. 

Work in the garment factories is tedious and physically exhausting; yet workers 
complain most bitterly of the fact that garment factory work is shameful. They speak of 
being disrespected by high level factory staff, and of being treated like “cows,” 
“prostitutes,” or “maids,” inside the factory. They complain that in the public eye they are 
not respected for their labor, as are educated female bureaucrats who work in schools and 
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offices. As one worker, a 27-year-old single woman who had been employed as a garment 
worker for over ten years, noted, “. . .People see you in the street and say that you are just 
a factory girl, that you have no value.” 

In fact, garment factory workers are generally looked down upon for their 
participation in factory labor. Factory labor is in itself poorly regarded because it is 
manual labor, neither autonomous nor artisanal, and participation in factory work 
connotes a low class status. But for females, it suggests as well a lack of family honor and 
the real or potential loss of personal virtue. Girls who engage in factory labor are assumed 
to be related to males who are unable to support and protect them appropriately. The 
glaring presence of factory girls on the streets of Fez is often cited by locals as proof of 
the inadequacy of families to control and monitor their daughters adequately. Nonetheless, 
as is argued below, this lack of control over girls who are daughters is far less threatening 
to the community than the potential lack of control over women who are wives. 


GIRL BUT NOT WOMAN: UNMARRIED FEMALES AS GARMENT 
FACTORY WORKERS 


Moroccan garment workers are almost invariably unmarried young girls who live at 
home with their parents and unmarried siblings; it is relatively rare for married women to 
perform garment factory work, particularly if they have children. Moroccans widely 
recognize this fact and refer to garment factory workers as binat (girls), making the 
linguistic and social distinction between a female who has not yet married and one who 
has (and who is thus forever referred to as a mra [woman]). 

The research I conducted revealed that garment workers are generally daughters in 
lower class households which, in comparison with others of their class, are relatively poor 
and which suffer high rates of male unemployment. According to my surveys, 76 percent 
of workers surveyed were never-married females, 16 percent were married and 8 percent 
were divorced. Nearly all of the workers surveyed (92 percent) were between the ages of 
13 and 25. Never-married and divorced workers (84 percent of the total) almost invariably 
lived as daughters in their natal households (divorced young women return to their natal 
homes when possible). The 16 percent of workers who were married were either newly 
married and as yet childless, or were destitute women, with young children, whose 
husbands were unable to work. 

The strategy in factory households is to send all eligible family members to work, and 
to combine the meager incomes earned to ensure household survival.?! Eighty-nine 
percent of workers reported contributing some or all of their salary to the family, although 
the average factory salary fell severely short of meeting the needs of any single family. 
Nonetheless, these salaries were considered significant in lower class households where 
men found difficulty securing steady work. 
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21. My surveys revealed that in factory households, one of every two persons is working. A Moroccan 
government study found that one person supports three in Fez households: Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches 
Démographiques, Direction de la Statistique, Famille à Fès: Changements ou Continuité? (Family in Fez: 
Changes or Continuity) (Rabat: Les Editions Guessous, 1991), p. 172. 
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Daughter But Not Wife 


In Morocco, the phenomenon of females working en masse in industry is just two 
decades old. Women’s work on the shop floor contradicts revered ideologies, widely held 
to be Islamic, that set the model for gendered behavior. In some social contexts these 
ideologies are changing; nonetheless, they retain significance for many, particularly for 
those in the traditional lower class, the class from which garment workers are drawn. 
According to Moroccan gender ideals, a woman’s proper role is that of wife and mother, 
a position that is essentially non-economic and correctly played out in the privacy of the 
domestic sphere. Men traditionally take the position of bread-winner and operate in the 
economic realm outside the home. A family’s honor is embedded in its ability to keep 
women inside and protected, thus maintaining the divide between male and female that is 
at once a separation between private and public, kin and non-kin, home and business.?2 

These notions of gendered behavior reinforce, and are reinforced by, the structure of 
the patriarchal family. In factory households the ideology and practices associated with the 
classic patriarchal family retain a fierce hold. Traditional patterns of respect of younger for 
elder and of female for male prevail. Wives defer to their husbands, and children to their 
parents. Older siblings advise and direct younger ones, and sisters heed the authority of 
their brothers. Girls serve and wait on fathers, mothers, and elder brothers, and they do not 
openly resist their parents. As junior and female members of the household, unmarried 
daughters are granted the least authority and expected to demonstrate an attitude of 
deference and servitude. 

Male authority in the family is legitimized by the notion that women are economi- 
cally dependent, subservient and in need of control. The intrusion of females into Fez 
factories, then, could potentially threaten male authority by placing females in wage- 
earning positions traditionally held by men. This threat has not been realized, at least 
partly because the females hired are single girls, still living in their fathers’ households in 
the role of daughter, rather than older women laboring in the role of wife. Sending 
daughters (rather than wives) to work might actually help impoverished families preserve 
ideal family structure. 

Factory workers and their families point proudly to the definition of marriage as an 
economic union characterized by male financial support and female dependence, a notion 
of marriage that they perceive as specifically Islamic. They are familiar with the Moroccan 
legal statutes (based on Islamic Law) that assert that men owe their wives material support 
and cannot command them to contribute to the family economy. A woman who does work 
for a wage is not obligated to give her salary to her husband and has the right to keep her 
earnings for herself, if she so chooses. Female garment workers and those in their 
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22. This discussion of notions of gender is shaped by many sources, including the following: Lila 
Abu-Lughod, Veiled Sentiments: Honor and Poetry in a Bedouin Society (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1986); M.E. Combs-Schilling, Sacred Performances: Islam, Sexuality and Sacrifice (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1989); and Daisy Dwyer, Jmages and Self-Images: Male and Female in Morocco (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1978). 
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communities perceive these aspects of Moroccan family law as assurances that women, as 
wives, will be provided economic protection in marriage. 

Because the law gives women rights over their own wages, a husband has no 
dominion over his wife’s earnings. In sending wives out to work, then, men risk losing 
authority over their wives, an authority based at least partly on the male’s position as 
economic provider. Men in Fez today overwhelmingly disapprove of the idea of wives 
who work and make efforts to ensure that the women they marry will not work for a wage 
after marriage.?3 

While they proudly defend the notion that women as wives have legal rights to their 
own salaries, factory families unanimously believe that daughters have no right to argue 
for control of the wages they earn. It is assumed that young, unmarried daughters, as junior 
and female members of the household, will provide support and services to their parents; 
daughters can work for a wage as part and parcel of the other kinds of services they are 
accustomed to providing the household. Sending daughters to work, then, allows families 
to take advantage of the income-earning opportunities they need. At the same time, 
working daughters do not pose the same kind of threat that working wives present 
husbands, for they do not upset the balance of authority and dependence around which 
marriage and family are structured. The wage labor of daughters is more easily assimilated 
into family power hierarchies than that of wives. 

Thus families send their daughters to the factories, allowing husbands and fathers to 
maintain some sense of honor by continuing to protect their wives. Daughters willingly go 
out to work knowing that, in the least, they spare their mothers the indignity of labor 
outside the household. As one working girl, whose father was deceased, explained, “It 
would be disrespectful for a mother—an older woman who has worked her whole life for 
her children—to go out and work when her children stay at home...So long as the 
children are not in school, it is for them to go out and work, out of respect for their mother, 
because she is old and weak.” 

As noted above, the overwhelming majority of factory workers reported handing over 
their salaries to their parents.24 This money was most often used to pay for household 
necessities, including food. Most workers reported that whether or not they were permitted 
to keep a portion of their salaries, and how significant this portion might be, depended on 
the urgency of the household’s needs in any given month. 

Workers reported that their sense of duty to the family compelled them to comply 
with their parents’ requests, and that they willingly handed over their earnings; many 
presumed that they had no right to withhold their earnings from their parents. Although 
it was rumored in Fez that working girls attempted to pocket their earnings without telling 
their parents” (many workers are paid in cash, sums of money that vary monthly), 
workers widely asserted that attempts to keep a significant portion of the salary would be 
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23. Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches Démographiques, Direction de la Statistique, Famille à Fès: 
Changements ou Continuité? pp. 118-30. 

24. Most frequently workers reported giving the cash to their mothers, a fact corroborated in Joekes’ 
study of garment workers in Casablanca; Joekes, Female-led Industrialization, pp. 77-81. 

25. This statement was often made to illustrate the typical garment worker’s lack of honor. 
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fruitless. As one observed, “A girl can try to hide her money, but then what can she do 
with it? If she buys anything, like a dress for example, her mother will surely see it and 
ask her ‘Where did you get this dress?’ Her mother will know she has taken the money.” 
Given the general lack of space and privacy in lower class households, it is indeed difficult 
for the workers to keep secretively a meaningful sum of money. Moreover, given the 
overwhelming needs of most factory families, it is troublesome for many young workers 
to contest their parents’ demands. 

Thus the factory worker labors to support her family, much as she performs the 
housework assigned to her as a daughter when she is at home. Her contributions to the 
family economy do not significantly alter her role or her status in the household. In word 
and in deed the factory worker retains her position as a dependent, junior person in the 
household. Workers report that despite their contributions, a girl never “governs herself.” 
They unanimously insisted that a father and brothers have the right to control a girl’s 
behavior even in the case where she is financially supporting them. As one 17-year-old 
worker explained, “If a girl wants to go to a café, her brother will say no, even if she is 
earning money. And he has the right to do this. She will not defy her brother or her father.” 
The cash the worker earns does not override age-old patterns of respect for those whose 
age or gender places them in authority. The following sequence of events, taken from my 
field notes, aptly characterizes female workers’ roles in their households: 


I sat waiting for my friend to return from work as her mother readied the evening tea. The girl’s 
brothers, one younger and the other older, sat with us, watching television. The mother kept 
urging the younger boy to go out and purchase the milk needed for coffee, but the boy kept 
putting her off. She did not ask her older son, who was in his late twenties and unemployed, 
for assistance. It was after 6:00 pm when my friend entered the room, tired from a day spent 
standing at the factory, very eager to sit down. Her mother whispered to her as she kneeled at 
the table, and she quickly jumped up and disappeared. She returned some minutes later, with milk. 


Factory girls remain faithful to their roles as daughters within the household. This is 
not to suggest, however, that their work inside the factory has no wider impact on their 
lives. Indeed a worker gains latitude, simply because work outside the home by definition 
takes her away from the protective eye of her family. En route to the factory, and in stolen 
moments and sometimes afternoons spent away from the factory, under the pretext of 
work obligations, working girls can gain some freedom of movement. But these liberties 
are considered to be pilfered, and not earned. 

Fez residents acknowledge that there are several features of factory work that 
combine to ensure that a girl’s wage labor in garment factories does not earn her the status 
and influence associated with the role of breadwinner. The income the factory girl brings 
in is not steady—the family cannot rely on her factory work from month to month; often, 
due to factory closures, the working daughter finds herself unemployed and marginal to 
the family finances. The amount she earns, moreover, is small and, although it is often 
needed, rarely does she single-handedly support the household. And because factory labor 
is so poorly regarded, her occupation gains her no prestige, as it might if she were an 
educated, respected, bureaucrat. 
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Thus, despite their toil and efforts in support of their families, garment factory 
workers are widely considered by residents of Fez to be “only girls” who “work for 
make-up,” or face cream, or fashionable clothing. This myth does more than dismiss the 
reality of exploitation within the garment factories. Reiterated time and again by Fez 
residents, this perception helps to reinforce the position of the young garment workers as 
daughters within their households, and thus to preserve the primacy of the structure of the 
patriarchal family. As girls, who labor only for frivolity, these workers do not risk 
disturbing traditional authority patterns within their households. 


£ 
Protecting Wives and Honoring Families 


If married women were hired within the factories, on the other hand, there would be 
a greater potential for alteration in the structure of the patriarchal family, and consequently 
in patterns of gendered authority in the community generally. As noted above, only 16 
percent of garment factory workers in Fez are married; some 60 percent of these married 
workers labor because their husbands are ill and unable to support them. 

Normally, when young women become wives, their participation in factory labor 
comes to a halt. Indeed the critical importance of a wife’s work within the home partly 
explains this phenomenon, as does the husband’s reluctance to allow his wife to work. 
But, in Fez, many factory owners discriminate against hiring older, married women. 
Hiring practices help ensure that it is unmarried females, daughters and not wives, who 
staff the garment factories of Fez. In my interviews with Fez factory owners, they 
frequently asserted that they did not wish to hire older women, that is, married women. 
Indeed, it is rare to find a woman over the age of 30 working in the garment factories of 
Fez. (Despite trends towards the rising age of females at first marriage, most Moroccan 
females are married by this age). Older and married women report that they are often sent 
away from the factory door when inquiring about work, a dismissal they attribute to their 
age. Owners assert that older women are less nimble and learn the production system less 
rapidly than young girls. Obviously, females do not, in reality, begin to lose their capacity 
to labor in the factory at an age as young as 30. I believe that the owners’ assertions belie 
the real reasons women are not hired. These have to do with ideas about gendered 
authority, marriage, and the difference in status between girls and women in the 
community. 

As noted above, the Fez community generally perceives the labor of females in 
garment factories as immoral. But, for several reasons, the employment of women who are 
mothers and wives is perceived as even more dishonorable than the employment of girls 
who are daughters. It is true that young, and as yet unmarried, girls are more amenable to 
factory control due to their social and chronological age— because they are children and 
not adults. This fact holds universally and explains the frequent employment of young 
girls on global factory assembly lines. But in Morocco, the role of wife holds a particular 
kind of meaning. The woman as wife ideally remains submissive to her husband. It is in 
her ability to play out properly her subservience to him that she demonstrates not only her 
own honorability, but the integrity of her husband, his family, and her own natal kin. 
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While for the daughter work in the factory implies servitude to the father, for the wife 
factory work hints at female autonomy, rather than proper dependence. Again, this is due 
to the fact that married women have legal rights over their own salaries. 

The woman as wife, submissive in word and deed, has an elevated role to play. It is 
in this role as wife, and eventually as mother, that women gain a kind of religious status. 
As wives and mothers, Moroccan females play a central role in religious practice, making 
possible the quotidian and the annual ritual expressions of Moroccan Muslim identity. 
Married women are experts in preparing and managing the necessary ritual processes. It 
is the respectful and traditional wives who prepare couscous every Friday at noon to mark 
the Muslim holy day, sometimes producing extra portions to give to the poor. Through the 
month of Ramadan, it is women as wives (and mothers) who skillfully cook the evening 
meals that make the duty of fasting possible for their husbands and families. They prepare 
the breakfast meal for the ‘id al-Fitr (the feast that marks the end of Ramadan). Wives 
have the knowledge needed to prepare and cook properly the ram men slaughter for the 
sacrifice marking the ‘id al-Kabir (the great feast). Altogether, in the role of wife and 
mother, women make it possible for the Muslim community to carry out the central rituals 
and practices of Islam. This role has a quasi-religious dimension, and through it females 
attain a social worth above that of unmarried females. 

An incident that I witnessed while working as a “worker” and ethnographer inside 
one Fez factory illustrates the position of married women, both in the factory community 
and in the community at large. At the start of the month of Ramadan, the factory 
administrators had shortened the work day to meet the needs of fasting workers. Working 
hours for the month of fasting would run from 8:00 am to 3:00 pm. Several days after the 
adoption of the new schedule, the administrators announced that they would alter the 
schedule again; the new schedule would go from 7:30 am to 2:30 pm. This change would 
meet the needs of the married workers, who had complained that they were not being 
released early enough to prepare the soup needed for the family’s break fast meal. 

When the announcement about the change was made, the crowd of workers went into 
an uproar. The vast majority of workers argued loudly against the new schedule, which 
would force them to wake one half hour earlier, a difficulty during Ramadan for those who 
wished to spend the evenings feasting and visiting. “We are all unmarried girls,” they 
shouted, “We don’t need to be home to cook!” Indeed the overwhelming majority of 
workers were unmarried females. Nonetheless, the factory administration instituted a 
revised Ramadan schedule to allow the small minority of married women enough time in 
the afternoon to return home and prepare the soup with which Moroccans break the fast. 
The elevated status of married woman, a status higher than that of unmarried girl, 
demands the respect of factory owners. 

In the Ramadan incident, factory administrators had little choice but to accommodate 
women in their carrying out of their most revered role, their role as wives and possibly 
mothers. And it is for this reason that mature women, the majority of whom are wives in 
Morocco, are less desired as workers by factory owners. The factories cannot as easily 
exploit married women, for their husbands would be shamed and outraged. If a married 
woman is kept at the factory into the wee hours of the night, if she is prevented from 
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returning home to cook the evening meal, as young working girls often are, not just the 
woman herself but the status of the husband and of the family will be diminished. 

In one incident in the factory where I worked, a worker was slapped in the face by 
a male supervisor, and she slapped him back. The most shameful aspect of the incident, 
one worker bitterly commented, was that the worker involved was a married woman, 
working not because she was destitute, but because she chose to work for the material 
benefits her personal income allowed her. Through her actions this woman had shamed not 
only herself, but her unwitting husband and family, I was told. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the 1980s, the textile industry has become a chief source of employment in 
Moroccan industry, with garment manufacturing at the lead. This burgeoning of the 
garment industry has occurred through the labor of Morocco’s females, most of whom are 
young and unmarried girls. 

It is said in Fez that the females who staff the garment factories are willing to work 
under such difficult conditions, and for so little pay, because they are “only girls.” In 
Morocco, the role and status of females inside the household is inextricably linked to 
whether they play a role outside the household, and if so, what kind. Specific cultural 
assumptions about what it means to be a daughter and a sister, rather than a wife and 
perhaps a mother, help determine female participation in work in the garment factories. 





POLITICAL TRANSITION IN MAURITANIA: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Anthony G. Pazzanita 


The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, one of the most remote and least-known Arab 
countries, maintains a highly distinctive way of life and political culture in which 
violence is usually rejected, and tribalism and detachment from centralized 
authority remain persistent after nearly four decades of independence. Despite a 
democratization process begun in 1991, the coercive powers of the state are still 
‘formidable, and Mauritania’s record of pluralism and respect for individual rights 
is decidedly mixed. 


O, the half-dozen or so countries around the world which call themselves “Islamic,”? 
only one, the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, could correctly be said to have adopted that 
label in a wholly authentic sense. The country has known that name for its entire 
independent existence (it gained its sovereignty from France in November 1960) and did 
not adopt it as a political statement connoting a break with the past following 
revolutionary change or the replacement of its regime. Rather, Mauritania chooses to 
employ the Islamic idiom as a simple means of attempting to cement the allegiance of a 
communally segmented society, since virtually all of the approximately 2.2 million 
Mauritanians adhere fervently to the Maliki Islam imported to the region in about the 
eighth century A.D. When compared with other self-styled Islamic states, Mauritania 
displays a considerable number of political and social characteristics which set it apart 


— 
Anthony G. Pazzanita is a specialist on North Africa, He is the author of the Historical Dictionary of Mauritania, 
second edition, and several articles on Mauritanian domestic and foreign affairs. 

1. In 1998, Afghanistan, the Comoros, Iran, Mauritania, and Pakistan used the word “Islamic” in one 
form or another to describe their states. Although widely thought of as being of Islamist orientation, Sudan 
evidently did not formally describe itself as such. United States Central Intelligence Agency, The World 
Factbook 1997 (Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office, 1997). 
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from its neighbors and from fellow Arab and Muslim states. The peculiar divisions 
amongst its people, its historical isolation from other territories, and the universality of 
Islam have given Mauritania a highly distinctive political culture throughout its four 
decades as an independent country. To some extent, this political culture is shared by all 
its social strata, if we here define political culture to mean “. . ..an ordered subjective realm 
of politics which gives meaning to the polity, discipline to institutions, and social 
relevance to individual acts.”? In other words, political culture in the Mauritanian context 
might be expected both to predate and outlast particular governments, heads of state, 
domestic or foreign crises, or even changes over time in the country’s demographic 
composition or the status of individuals within its society. 

The social structure of Mauritania is presently less fractious, and somewhat more 
homogeneous, than that of many African states, but what divisions there are usually need 
little prompting to make themselves apparent. At the top of the still-ubiquitous ethno-tribal 
hierarchy are the so-called kassan tribes, traditionally warriors descended from the ranks 
of the Maqil Arabs (also known as the Banu Hassan), whose first, violent inroads into 
Mauritania date to the thirteenth century and who were socially dominant until the arrival 
of French colonial rule in the late 1890s. Ranking slightly below them are the zawaya 
(marabouts, or the religious caste), of mixed Arab and Berber extraction, who retained 
their prestige after their defeat by the Banu Hassan in the Char Bobha (Thirty Years’ War) 
between 1644 and 1674 by leading lives of religious study, teaching and propagation 
(hence their name). There is a third tier, the znaga, who rate lowest of all (except for a few 
minor occupational castes such as bards, entertainers, and the like), as they are comprised 
of defeated Berber and Arab groupings who were obliged until midway into the twentieth 
century to pay a humiliating form of tribute (horma) to the hassan tribes. Lying outside 
Arabo-Berber society entirely are the minority non-Arab Black African groups, such as 
the Halpulaars (Fulanis), Soninkés, Bambaras, and Wolofs, who generally speak their own 
native languages (or French) as opposed to the hassaniyya Arabic utilized by the rest of 
the population. Moreover, Arabic-speaking Mauritanians are further divided into bidan 
(“whites”) and haratin (“freedmen”), black-skinned former slaves descended from Black 
Africans who acquired their freedom due to French and later Mauritanian government 
disapproval of slavery, social dislocations caused by droughts and desertification in the 
south of the country, and improved access to education and extra-familial employment. 
Both bidan and haratin Arabs are often called “Moors.” 

After a survey of the political history of Mauritania from the 1960s through the 
intense difficulties experienced by the state between the late 1980s and 1991, this article 
seeks to analyze both the progress, and the plentiful pitfalls and setbacks, of the country’s 
movement toward greater openness undertaken under the firm guidance (for better or 
worse) of President Ma‘aouiya Ould Sid’Ahmed Taya and his allies. Inherent in this 
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2. Lucian W. Pye, “Political Culture and Political Development,” in Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba, 
eds., Political Culture and Political Development (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1965), p. 7. 

3. A highly detailed description of Mauritanian tribal and ethnic life is found in Alfred G. Gerteiny, 
Mauritania (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1967), pp. 46-56 (for the Arab/Moorish population), and pp. 
88-101 (for the non-Arab Black Africans). 
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analysis will be an examination of the dilemmas confronting the advocates of greater 
freedom and the installation of a civil society in the face of formidable state power, on the 
one hand, and the problems (and internal and external pressures) dealt with by President 
Ould Taya, on the other, as he sought to keep the democratization process within bounds, 
yet not engender so much opposition that the regime’s stability might be placed at risk. 
This latest, and still-evolving, period is chosen for reasons which extend beyond the 
intrinsic merits of democracy, or the attention which deservedly accrues to the many key 
personages and events discussed; it is an attempt to highlight some of the more salient and 
persistent features of Mauritania’s social and political composition as it stands on the 
brink of its fifth decade of independence. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL BACKGROUND, 1960-90 


When Mauritania negotiated its release from French colonial rule in late 1960, it had 
fewer prospects for substantial development than most Arab countries. Thinly endowed 
with natural resources (except for the large iron ore reserves in the north and the rich yet 
largely unregulated fisheries along its coast),4 and being composed of a populace which 
felt little if any loyalty to any supra-tribal entity or idea, the new nation was forced to 
make its way in the international community through a combination of foreign assistance 
and an assertive diplomatic campaign intended to solidify the legitimacy of the state in the 
eyes of non-Arab countries in Africa and elsewhere. This was necessary because virtually 
the entire League of Arab States elected to support Morocco’s claim to all of Mauritania’s 
territory, a stance that was not abandoned by King Hasan II until 1970.5 Mauritania, under 
the pro-French leadership of the country’s first president, Mokhtar Ould Daddah 
(1960-78), was nonetheless able gradually to attract Arab and other support and so form 
a barrier to Moroccan designs. But the country entered the 1970s much as it had entered 
the 1960s, as there were few signs that anyone other than those operating within the 
minuscule “modern” sector of the economy and government was willing to direct energy 
to the task of national administration and development. Politically, a benign dictatorship 
had established itself, as President Ould Daddah, having formed the Parti du Peuple 
Mauritanien (PPM) in October 1961 as a result of his ceaseless efforts to co-opt and absorb 
different antecedent political parties and ethno-tribal and regional interests, starting in the 
mid-1950s within the pluralistic context of French rule, continued to manipulate the 
PPM’s membership (and especially its inner circle of policymakers) in a manner that 
ensured that there would be no real opposition to his policies, and that Ould Daddah’s base 
of support—his zawaya compatriots—would remain indefinitely. A near-total lack of 
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4. For useful, although dated, information on the Mauritanian economy in the 1960-70 period, see ibid. 
pp. 163-97; and Richard M. Westebbe, The Economy of Mauritania (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971). 
More recent data covering the 1970s and early 1980s is found in Robert E. Handloff, ed., Mauritania: A Country 
Study (Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office, 1990), pp. 79-117. 

5. See Tony Hodges, Western Sahara: The Roots of a Desert War (Westport, CT: Lawrence Hill 
Publishers, 1983), pp. 85-99; and Gerteiny, Mauritania, pp. 196-99. Morocco’s claim to Mauritania was set 
forth at the time of Mauritanian independence by Jamal Sa‘d in The Problem of Mauritania (New York: Arab 
Information Center, November 1960). 
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constitutional due process and legislative oversight thus replaced the largely pluralistic 
political scene of the 1950s, a period best thought of in retrospect as being a time in which 
the country’s politics had not yet found a leader capable of serving as a focus of 
unification for all or most Mauritanians.® 

Popular sentiments favoring greater accountability and openness by Ould Daddah did 
not take long to appear in this restrictive policy environment. Disrupting what was a fairly 
calm situation, protests by Mauritania’s Black Africans against the regime’s first efforts to 
“Arabize” educational life and the civil service took place in 1966. Broadly based 
disturbances that focused upon France’s continued domination of the economy led to 
full-scale riots in 1968, which were heavy-handedly repressed by President Ould Daddah, 
even as he showed himself quite prepared, as matters turned out, to emulate some of the 
nationalistic postures of his opponents. For example, he withdrew from the Paris- 
controlled monetary union, the Communauté Financiére Africaine (CFA), in June 1973 
and introduced a distinctively Mauritanian currency, the ouguiya. In November 1974 he 
expropriated the foreign-owned Société Anonyme des Mines de Fer de Mauritanie 
(MIFERMA), an iron ore mining syndicate which had been set up by French and other 
foreign capital in 1952. President Ould Daddah placed the company’s assets under the 
banner of a newly formed parastatal company, the Société Nationale Industrielle et 
Miniére (SNIM), which was to distinguish itself, then and later, for its efficiency and 
immunity from most political influence.’ 

It remains a matter of speculation as to whether Ould Daddah, with his narrow base 
of support yet essentially non-tribal style of governance, would have survived beyond the 
1970s. Certainly the Mauritanian president was highly adept in the art of political 
co-optation and compromise, yet his fate would ultimately be decided by his preoccupa- 
tion with a single external issue: the status of the Spanish colony of Western Sahara, which 
Mauritania had claimed since the late 1950s in competition with Morocco. When Ould 
Daddah rather abruptly buried his differences with Rabat in late 1975 and agreed to 
partition the territory between Morocco (the northern two-thirds) and Mauritania (the 
resource-poor southern third of the colony), both governments took an immense leap into 
uncharted waters, inasmuch as neither paid sufficient attention to the presence of the 
Polisario Front.’ Polisario was a liberation movement made up of the native inhabitants of 
Western Sahara (closely related ethnically to Mauritania’s “Moorish” citizens) which 
demanded the establishment of an independent country.? When the division of the territory 
was carried out in February 1976, Polisario forces attacked Mauritania first, correctly 
seeing it as the weaker of its two adversaries. 

Within a few months, President Ould Daddah found his country under nearly 
continuous siege by Polisario’s skilled guerrilla army, far better equipped and motivated 
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6. For a readable account of this period in early post-World War It Mauritanian history, see Gerteiny, 
Mauritania, pp. 116-35 (for events from 1946 to 1960), and pp. 147-62 (for President Ould Daddah’s 
post-independence consolidation of authority). 

7. Handloff, Mauritania: A Country Study, pp. 90-96. 

8. “Polisario” is an acronym that stands for the Frente Popular para la Liberación de Sagufa el-Hamra 
y Rfo de Oro. 

9. Hodges, Western Sahara: The Roots of a Desert War, pp. 210—40. 
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than Mauritania’s own few thousand-strong armed forces. The annexation of Western 
Sahara generated dissent on the part of many Arabs. Meanwhile, most Black Africans saw 
themselves as having little at stake in this “Arab war.” These sentiments were com- 
pounded by the near-collapse of the Mauritanian economy by 1977, caused mainly by 
Polisario attacks on the iron ore mines near Zouérate in the far north.!° By 10 July 1978, 
the army was so demoralized that it peacefully deposed Ould Daddah and installed a 
military council in his place. The PPM, by this time an insubstantial shell, was abolished, 
and the president himself was imprisoned and eventually exiled. The Army Chief of Staff, 
Colonel Mustapha Ould Mohammed Salek, headed the ostensibly collegial group of 
officers that took over the government, the Comité Militaire de Redressement National 
(CMRN).1! 

Although Mauritania had extracted itself from the Western Sahara conflict by the end 
of 1979—albeit not without much backing and filling by Colonel Ould Salek and his 
effective successor from April 1979, Colonel Mohammed Khouna Ould Heydallah— 
ethnic tensions and tribal rivalries were on the rise with the advent of military rule. The 
economic and social dislocations of the war with the Polisario affected not only Black 
Africans but the haratin ex-slaves, as they had been forced into the Mauritanian army in 
large numbers after 1977 and were then, with the coming of peace, demobilized into a 
country offering dismal prospects for their betterment. Beyond particularized grievances, 
ordinary Mauritanians quickly realized that they had exchanged an undemocratic civilian 
regime for an even more closed and parochial military government. Despairing of popular 
support and legitimacy, Ould Salek and Ould Heydallah abandoned their predecessor’s 
de-emphasis on tribal affiliation and the rigidly hierarchical social order. In practical 
terms, the hassan or warrior tribes enjoyed a resurgence of influence by virtue of military 
rule, eclipsing the zawaya marabouts, whose interests had been favored by the French 
colonialists and by Ould Daddah.!2 A heavy bias in the direction of personal status and 
association is a common feature of social life throughout the Arab Maghrib,!3 but in no 
other North African state (with the possible exception of Libya) was there such stress 
placed on one’s tribe. By giving tribal identity even greater importance, the CMRN/ 
CMSN juntas divided the country still further. 

This emphasis on tribe and ethnic group, however, had a few positive aspects. The 
dire economic straits of the late 1970s and early 1980s were slightly alleviated by 
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10. Ibid., pp. 241-56. 

11. Ibid., pp. 257-66. The CMRN existed for less than one year, when, on 6 April 1979, it was replaced 
by a new and somewhat larger Comité Militaire de Salut National (CMSN), which served as Mauritania’s 
supreme governing body until 18 April 1992, the day elected civilian rule was introduced. 

12. President Ould Daddah himself was a member of the Oulad Berri tribe, an important zawaya 
grouping centered around the town of Boutilimit, southeast of Nouakchott. For a brief discussion of the tribal 
factor, along with a listing and description of tribes and social classes, see Mohammad-Mahmoud Mohamedou, 
Societal Transition to Democracy in Mauritania (Cairo: Ibn Khaldoun Center for Development Studies and Dar 
Al-Ameen Publishing, 1995), pp. 88-89, 109-17. 

13. In the words of one scholar, “...personal status (familial, ethnic, religious, tribal, confessional, 
professional) continues to define the Maghrebi citizen.” Mohammad-Mahmoud Mohamedou, “Political 
Transformation and Democratization: New Patterns of Interaction Between Public Administration and Civil 
Society in North Africa,” in The International Review of Administrative Sciences 64, (1998), p. 75. 
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extensive networks of mutual assistance. Interest-group activity, such as it was during the 
1978-92 military period, was largely tribally and ethnically based, a fact which may have 
ensured not only a somewhat greater space for the expression of opinions, but which 
probably also inhibited a military ruler’s retaliatory impulses against those he believed 
opposed to his policies. Action against one or more members of a given tribe might have 
been taken as a hostile act by their kinsmen, with a resultant loss of authority by the ruling 
group. Consequently, tribal segmentation (along with a consensus abhorring the use of 
violence to achieve political ends) may well have helped keep the CMSN’s human rights 
practices off the agendas of various international organizations, at least until the 
mid-1980s,!+ obliging it to adopt a strategy of periodic and alternating short-term ` 
harassment, detention, and release, directed against not only haratin but also against those 
persons thought inordinately sympathetic to outside actors such as Algeria, France, Iraq, 
Morocco, or the Polisario Front.!5 Negatively, these moves (along with rising corruption) 
created a legacy that had not been expunged two decades later, and which did nothing to 
strengthen national institutions for the challenges which lay in the future. 

Dismayed by Ould Heydallah’s blatant divide-and-rule tactics and toleration of many 
instances of unjust enrichment, as well as what some considered his excessive closeness 
to the Polisario Front, the CMSN removed him from office in a bloodless coup d’état on 
12 December 1984. His place was taken by Colonel Ma‘aouiya Ould Sid’ Ahmed Taya, a 
relatively apolitical figure of purely nationalistic orientation. The Ould Taya presidency 
began with a loosening of repressive conditions and a crackdown on corruption, but the 
picture soon soured considerably. Three years after his accession to power, and in spite of 
his liberalization measures of December 1986, when non-party municipal elections were 
held throughout the country as a prelude to further reforms, tensions between the dominant 
“white” Arab Mauritanians and their Black African counterparts (and the haratin “Black 
Moors” as well) began to rise sharply.!® This trend was reinforced by the activities of the 
Forces de Libération Africaine de Mauritanie (FLAM), which claimed to represent the 
interests of disadvantaged non-Arab Black Africans in Mauritania.!” Since the Nouakchott 
regime soon came to see FLAM’s imprint upon most attempted “subversions” of its 
authority (namely, a planned coup against Ould Taya in December 1987 and sporadic 
armed attacks against government property and personnel mainly in the Senegal River 
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14. Virtually the sole use of armed force to attempt to change the government (other than the initial army 
seizure of power on 10 July 1978 by Colonel Ould Salek) came on 16 March 1981, when a Moroccan-inspired 
coup attempt against CMSN chairman Ould Heydallah claimed the lives of several persons in the center of 
Nouakchott. See Colin Legum, ed., Africa Contemporary Record: Annual Survey and Documents, vol. XIV 
(1981-1982), pp. B474-75. See also Africa Confidential 22, no. 8 (8 April 1981), pp. 6-7. 

15, See Colin Legum, ed., Africa Contemporary Record: Annual Survey and Documents, vol. XV 
(1982-1983), pp. B512-14, and vol. XVI (1983-1984), pp. B493-96. See also Africa Confidential 25, no. 6 (14 
March 1984), pp. 5-7. 

16. West Africa, 19 January 1987, pp. 110-11; and Handloff, Mauritania: A Country Study, pp. 135-36. 

17. Founded in March 1983, the Dakar- and Paris-based FLAM claimed that Moor-dominated 
governments throughout Mauritania’s history had systematically discriminated against Black Africans and 
haratin. Jt made this argument in its Manifesto du Négro-Mauritanien Opprimé (Manifesto of the Oppressed 
Black Mauritanian) issued in April 1986. After. the end of the group’s largely ineffectual attacks on the 
Nouakchott regime in the early 1990s, many FLAM militants took advantage of a general amnesty to return to 
Mauritania, and its activities after that time were thought to be minimal. 
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Valley),'8 it struck back with an iron hand, engaging in arbitrary arrests and detentions, 
employing torture and brutal conditions of imprisonment, and retreating into a Moor- 
centric mindset which some observers called xenophobic and even paranoid.!9 

The situation in Mauritania at this time was also not helped by the fact that, since the 
mid-1980s, the Iraqi-aligned Arab Ba‘th Socialist Party (al-Ba‘th al-Muritani) had gained 
enough influence in the councils of the government as to disrupt seriously the balance of 
power by its consistent advocacy of the Arab point of view. The alternating repression and 
tolerance which Ould Heydallah and Ould Taya had both employed to appease or repress 
Mauritania’s “friends of Saddam” soon ceased, as the non-Ba‘this in the regime, among 
them Ould Taya himself and his powerful and tight-fisted Minister of the Interior, Djibril 
Ould ‘Abdellahi, often found themselves outmaneuvered and for a time unable to take 
action against the Ba‘this’ moves in the direction of Iraq in foreign affairs and in the 
acceleration of Arabization at home.?° 

This short (1987-91) yet highly unsettled and confrontational phase in Mauritania’s 
post-independence history was remarkable in several ways. First, it marked the abandon- 
ment of the state’s restraint in utilizing force against manifestations of dissent, to the point 
where international human rights groups began to document governmental excesses 
regularly.21 Secondly, this period saw one of the rare instances when a domestic political 
group (in this case, FLAM) showed itself willing to attempt to overthrow the regime 
violently-—something which made President Ould Taya’s counter-response somewhat 
understandable, if scarcely excusable. Lastly, the ever-present process of ministerial 
reshuffling along tribal or regional lines was taken to new heights by Ould Taya; evidently, 
even his own supporters believed he might have “overplayed the tribal card.”22 Having 
witnessed an upsurge in Arabist feeling which, due to Ba‘th Party activity, sometimes 
reached the level of chauvinism, and having begun to mistreat at least a certain segment 
of its people in a way it hitherto had not done, Mauritania was thus singularly unprepared 
to deal with the twin shocks of the near-war with neighboring Senegal, which began in 
April 1989, or with the August 1990-February 1991 Gulf Crisis arising out of Iraq’s 
seizure and annexation of Kuwait. 

Taken by themselves, the two events had little in common with one another. The 
Senegal-Mauritania dispute arose out of longstanding local disputes over livestock 
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18. Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series (hereafter ARB), vol. 24, no, 12 (15 
December 1987), p. 8732; West Africa, 19 January 1987, pp. 110-11; and West Africa, 24-30 October 1988, pp. 
1984-85. 

19. Such a characterization is often used by knowledgeable Western and Mauritanian informants. 
Philippe Marchesin, in his chapter on Mauritania in Africa Contemporary Record, vol. XXIII (1990—1992), pp. 
B99-B101, also emphasizes this growing isolation. 

20. Africa Confidential 32, no. 3 (8 February 1991), pp. 6-7. For coverage of the human rights abuses 
allegedly committed by the Ould Taya regime against the Ba‘th Party (as well as others), see Amnesty 
International, Mauritania 1986—1989: Background to a Crisis: Three Years of Political Imprisonment, Torture 
and Unfair Trials (New York and London: Amnesty International, November 1989), pp. 22-23. 

21. See ibid.; and Amnesty International, Human Rights Violations in the Senegal River Valley (New 
York and London: Amnesty International, October 1990). A separate organization, Human Rights Watch, issued 
a controversial report entitled Mauritania’s Campaign of Terror: State-Sponsored Repression of Black Africans 
(New York: Human Rights Watch/Africa, April 1994), 

22. Africa Confidential 31, no. 13 (29 June 1990), p. 4. 
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migration, land ownership patterns in the Senegal Valley, and the economic activities of 
Mauritanian Arabs in Senegalese cities and towns.23 The effect of the Gulf Crisis was 
more indirect, although the country acutely felt its economic and political impacts in late 
1990 and early 1991.4 Both crises, though, did acquire a character that enabled Ba‘thi and 
other pan-Arab elements to give greater expression to their anti-Black African feelings, 
putting further distance between state policy and the traditionally peaceable and moderate 
character of Mauritanian political culture, exposing the cleavages of the society almost as 
never before, and resulting in a high degree of estrangement from the United States, which 
strongly opposed Nouakchott’s “tilt” towards Baghdad. 


This situation, together with other internal developments which threatened to move 


the country in still more dangerous directions, finally impelled President Ould Taya to 
abandon CMSN rule. Although some commentators noted that the head of state’s first 
proposals for pluralism and multi-partyism were made soon after a visit to Mauritania by 
French Foreign Minister Roland Dumas on 5 April 1991, during which Dumas reportedly 
urged Ould Taya to democratize,?> it is clear that the beleaguered president needed few 
additional incentives to forsake a political path that endangered his country’s cohesion and 
the foreign diplomatic and financial backing upon which it depended. 


1991 AND AFTER: CONTROLLED AND LIMITED DEMOCRACY 
The First Stages 


Beginning with an announcement on 15 April 1991 by President Ould Taya that the 
long period of military rule in Mauritania would end in about one year’s time and be 
replaced by an elected head of state and a bicameral parliament, the country’s democra- 
tization process (at least with the benefit of hindsight) was destined to evolve in a manner 
which left the existing government with nearly unrestricted latitude to set and execute 
national policy, and which allowed steadily fewer opportunities for oppositional elements 
to influence the regime. Moreover, the Mauritanian “Second Republic” (1992 - present) 
featured declining voter turnouts at scheduled elections, occasional outbursts of civil 
unrest, an extensive array of splits and defections in the ranks of the formal political party 
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23. A summary of the Senegal-Mauritania dispute is contained in Jonathan Derrick, “Mauritania: 
Damaging Crisis with Senegal Makes Bad State Worse,” in Colin Legum, ed., Africa Contemporary Record: 
Annual Survey and Documents, vol. XXII (1989-1990), pp. B88—90. Also helpful are two articles by British 
journalist Mark Doyle: “Blood Brothers,” in Africa Report 34, no. 4 (July-August 1989), pp. 13-16, and 
“Nouakchott’s New Nationalism,” also in Africa Report 34, no. 5 (September-October 1989), pp. 37—40. 
Accounts of events related to the crisis are also found in ARB 26, no. 4 (15 May 1989), pp. 9240—42; ARB 26, 
no. 5 (15 June 1989), pp. 9273-76; and ARB 26, no. 11 (15 December 1989), pp. 9477-79. 

24. For a reasonably accurate summary of the political effects of the 1990-91 Gulf Crisis on Mauritania, 
see Economist Intelligence Unit Quarterly Report no. 1, Mauritania (London: Economist Intelligence Unit, 
1991) (hereafter EIU Report), pp. 38-39. See also ARB 27, no. 8 (15 September 1990), p. 9808. For a description 
of the severe economic ramifications which the Gulf Crisis had on Mauritania, see Foreign Broadcast 
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25. Mohameden Ould-Mey, “Structural Adjustment Programs and Democratization in Africa: the Case 
of Mauritania,” in John Mukum Mbaku and Julius O. Ihonvbere, eds., Multiparty Democracy and Political Change: 
Constraints to Democratization in Africa (Aldershot, England and Brookfield, VT: Ashgate, 1998), p. 49. 
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structure, which redounded to Ould Taya’s benefit, and a (limited) return to authoritari- 
anism, primarily with respect to Mauritania’s newly independent press. 

Indications of all these trends were visible from the outset of the democratic opening. 
Although a new constitution for Mauritania was approved overwhelmingly by the voters 
on 12 July 1991,6 the document was not subject to popular comment before it was 
presented. President Ould Taya rejected the idea of a national conference or constitutional 
convention as “ridiculous and anti-democratic,”’ (and also a threat to his own position), 
giving an early clue as to the complexion of the impending changes. The government, 
although it did, to its credit, enshrine the rights of free speech and association in the new 
organic law, made full and even extravagant use of the manifold advantages flowing from 
the CMSN’s incumbency in order to ensure its triumph in the presidential elections held 
on 17 January 1992 (in which Ould Taya garnered two-thirds of the vote against three 
other challengers),2® and in the polling for the Assemblée Nationale (lower house) and the 
Sénat (upper house) conducted on 10 March and 3 and 10 April 1992, respectively. In the 
legislative elections, Ould Taya’s political organization, the Parti Républicain, Démocra- 
tique et Social (PRDS) vastly outdistanced the main opposition party at the time, Ahmed 
Ould Daddah’s Union des Forces Démocratiques (UFD), which styled itself as a friend of 
Black Africans and haratin and also stressed its purportedly “radical” proposals for the 
future of Mauritania.?9 It is noteworthy, however, that the one-sided PRDS victory was 
assisted immeasurably by an opposition boycott of the electoral process announced after 
Ahmed Ould Daddah, obviously frustrated at the failure of his bid to be the new head of 
state, alleged (with some evidence to support him) that the presidential balloting was tilted 
against the opposition and was in any case fraudulently conducted. 

The Mauritanian Second Republic began its existence on 18 April 1992, with 
President Ould Taya’s grip on power secure for at least another six years, albeit with a 
military establishment relegated to a lower profile and with a new generation of younger 
civilian technocrats. Led by the 35 year-old Prime Minister, Sidi Mohamed Ould 
Boubacar,*° these technocrats assumed new prominence as the state struggled to place its 
domestic socioeconomic and foreign policy house in order after the dislocations of the 
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26. ARB 28, no. 8 (1-31 August 1991), p. 10230. The English text of the 1991 Mauritanian Constitution 
is contained in Albert P. Blaustein and Gisbert H. Flanz, eds., Constitutions of the Countries of the World (Dobbs 
Ferry, NY: Oceana Publishers, 1993). 

27. President Ould Taya’s comments on his country’s ongoing democratization are contained in “Ould 
Taya: ‘La Mauritanie ne sera pas le Libéria!’”.(Ould Taya: ‘Mauritania will not be Liberia’) in Jeune Afrique, 
no. 1605 (2-8 October 1991), pp. 28-31. 

28. The voting statistics for each of the four presidential candidates were as follows: President Ould 
Taya, 62.65 percent (345,593 votes); Ahmed Ould Daddah, 32.75 percent (180,658 votes); ex-Nouakchott mayor 
Mohamed Mahmoud Ould Mah, 1.36 percent (7,506 votes), and former CMRN chairman Mustapha Ould 
Mohammed Salek, 2.85 percent (15,735 votes). An analysis of the results and a summary of the reactions of 
various commentators is contained in ARB 29, no. 1 (1-31 January 1992), pp. 10414-15. 

29. Ahmed Ould Daddah (born 1942) is the brother of former President Mokhtar Ould Daddah. Other 
opposition parties taking part, to one degree or another, in the 1992 balloting for the legislative branch were the 
Parti Mauritanien pour Renouvellement (PMR), the Union Populaire Socialiste et Démocratique (UPSD), led by 
Mohamed Mahmoud Ould Mah, and the generally pro-government Rassemblement Pour la Démocratie et 
VUnité (RDU). 

30. A listing of the Second Republic’s first set of government ministers, along with a brief analysis, is 
contained in ARB 29, no. 4 (1-30 April 1992), pp. 10530-31. 
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Senegal-Mauritania crisis and the 1991 Gulf War. Both these efforts were to meet with a 
great degree of success by 1994. 


Later Developments 


‘From early 1994 to the end of 1998, the formal electoral process only deepened the 
near-monopoly of the PRDS, while leading to considerable disarray outside that 
organization. On 28 January and 4 February 1994, for example, long-delayed municipal 
elections were held in Mauritania’s 208 arrondissements (electoral districts), and the 
PRDS won all but 34, the remainder being awarded to independent (but largely 
pro-government) candidates.3! The UFD, for its part, was in a fractured state due to its 
boycotts, election losses, and the defection from the party of Hamdi Ould Mouknass, a 
distinguished former foreign minister (1968-78), who, with his allies, set up a “centrist” 
Union pour le Progrés et la Démocratie (UPD) in June 1993.32 The entire opposition then 
found itself with only a single seat in the Senate as the result of the polling for one-third 
of the composition of that body on 10 April 1994.33 In additional National Assembly 
elections held on 11 and 18 October 1996, the opposition parties were once again trounced 
by President Ould Taya and his backers. This legislative poll could fairly be said to have 
propelled the political opposition into nearly irremediable irrelevance: the UFD was 
succeeded as the primary opposition party by a new group, Action pour le Changement (AC), 
which had a strong haratin constituency yet showed evidence of being much more open 
to dialogue with (and, probably, co-optation by) the PRDS and the state bureaucracy.*4 

Six years having elapsed since the election of President Ould Taya, the presidential 
elections—rescheduled from January 1998 to 12 December 1997, not coincidentally the 
13th anniversary of Ould Taya’s accession to power—were regarded by many Mauri- 
tanians with a sense of inevitability.35 With Ould Daddah’s UFD (joined by the AC) 
boycotting the polls, it fell to individuals of lesser stature to mount a challenge to the 
ever-more powerful head of state. While Ould Taya’s victory in the election was a 
foregone conclusion, the outcome illustrated at least two salient characteristics of 
Mauritania’s polity. The first was that even with a shortened campaign season, limited 
funds, and a PRDS choke-hold on the state, the main opposition candidate, former 
Minister of Planning Mohamed Lemine Ch’bih Ould Cheikh Melanine, was able to garner 
61,869 votes, puny in comparison to Ould Taya’s 801,190,3° but made somewhat more 
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31. EIU Report, Mauritania, 2nd Quarter 1994, p. 30. 

32. EIU Report, Mauritania, 2nd Quarter 1993, p. 32; and ARB 30, no. 6 (1-30 June 1993), p. 11044. 

33. The Mauritanian Senate operates on the same system found in the United States, in which one-third 
of the membership stands for re-election every two years. 

34. ARB 32, no. 8 (1-31 August 1995), p. 11950. 

35. For background on the ostensible reasons for the change in the date of the presidential election from 
January 1998 to 12 December 1997, see EIU Report, Mauritania, 3rd Quarter 1997, p. 32. 

36. For election results, see ARB 34, no. 12 (1-31 December 1997), p. 12928. See also EIU Report, 
Mauritania, lst Quarter 1998, pp. 34-35. Other candidates in addition to President Ould Taya and Ould Cheikh 
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latter being the first Black African Mauritanian to seek the country’s highest office; he ran under the aegis of the 
small Parti de la Liberté, de 1’Egalité, et de la Justice (PLEJ). 
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respectable by the fact that, by adopting a populist platform and an appeal to Mauritania’s 
young people, he managed to win 36.2 percent of the vote in the capital, Nouakchott, and 
an even better 47.7 percent in the cosmopolitan port city and economic center of 
Nouadhibou. This was a stark illustration of the frustration felt by many of the most 
educated and “modern” Mauritanians, residing in urban areas, with the social and 
institutional effects of more than a decade of rule by President Ould Taya, with no real end 
in sight. Secondly, in Nouakchott and Nouadhibou, as elsewhere in the country, a low 
level of voter participation (estimated by independent observers to be below 35 percent),37 
could not give any candidate genuine satisfaction. This not only repeated a pattern of 
declining turnout dating to the parliamentary elections of early 1992, but was a warning 
that there existed a large and quite possibly alienated section of. the population not 
reachable by the blandishments of either the PRDS or any other organization. Such a 
conclusion, however, needed to be tempered by the high level of purely tribal, ethnic, and 
familial identification practiced by the majority of Mauritanians,3* and also by the 
probability that this estrangement from the political “mainstream” would not have any but 
the most transitory implications for the security of the regime, at least in the short and 
medium term. 


Nonparty Politics and Civil Society 


Outside of the arid and increasingly routinized confines of the “official” political 
party system, the outlook for Mauritania’s young democracy could be assessed somewhat 
more optimistically. The relaxation of state controls by the CMSN in 1991 and the civilian 
government after April 1992 brought unprecedented freedoms within reach. Suddenly 
Mauritanians, who were formerly accustomed to adopting a cautious attitude in expressing 
their opinions for fear of retaliation by the Bureau d’Etudes et de la Documentation 
(BED), and of having to satisfy themselves with only a single, regime-controlled 
newspaper,?° witnessed nearly constant and relatively uninhibited political and social 
debate, creating additional centers of influence that, although dwarfed by the powers of the 
state, were nevertheless difficult for the government to repress completely or brutally 
without bringing down on its head a torrent of domestic and international criticism. 

More favorably still, a great number of private voluntary organizations (often 
dedicated to largely non-political matters) were formed after April 1991, drawing their 
strength from the long-restrained energies of at least the educated sector of the populace, 
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37. In contrast to President Ould Taya’s less-than-overwhelming showing in the more educated regions 
of Mauritania, one of Mauritania’s poorest and most remote provinces, Hodh ech-Chargui in the far east, 
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and operating mainly outside of governmental regulation, even as they encountered all the 
problems inherent in such groups: a lack of money, varying levels of interest and 
commitment by their members, and isolation from the formal political process. Busi- 
nesses, too, experienced some improvement in their fortunes throughout the 1990s, 
although they were always obliged to navigate a maze of bureaucratic obstacles, shortages 
of goods and materials, a lack of basic infrastructure in the country, and an often tiny 
domestic or regional market for their wares.4° 

But by no means were either independent or party-affiliated political groups or the 
autonomous news media immune from official harassment or repression, though this took 
a form which did not resemble the physical violence and long-term imprisonment of the 
late 1980s. Members of opposition parties such as the UFD and UPD and the Ba‘thi (and 
pro-Iraqi) Parti d’ Avant-Garde Nationale (PAGN) were periodically arrested and detained 
for short periods and their meetings dispersed by the authorities who, in the case of the 
UFD at least, may have been seeking a scapegoat for a series of civil disturbances over 
price increases that took place in January 1995.42 Alleged Islamic fundamentalists also 
were the target of repression by the Ould Taya regime, in September 1994, when about 60 
members of the outlawed Umma party were jailed for up to a fortnight on the dubious 
charges of having conspired with Iran and the Sudan against the government. Certain 
members of the legal opposition charged that here, too, President Ould Taya was 
overreacting to the situation and seeking to ingratiate himself with Western countries by 
moving against groups that were highly unpopular abroad and who, in some cases, were 
linked to acts of terrorism.*? 

It was the independent press, however, that was the most conspicuous object of 
repression in the Mauritania of the 1990s. Utilizing strict and capriciously applied 
censorship and libel laws, the interior ministry (staffed in some instances by civil servants 
remaining from the military period) showed little reluctance to issue injunctions against 
French-language publications, such as Al-Akhbar, Le Calame, Mauritanie Nouvelles, the 
Arabic-language Taysir, and certain others, the measures often taking effect without prior 
notice and lasting for weeks or months (a fate that appeared to befall Mauritanie Nouvelles 
fairly frequently), and forcing some of the subject newspapers and magazines to cease 
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publication for lengthier periods of time.** More extra-legally, the interior ministry often 
held copy in its offices for longer than the 24 hours mandated by Mauritanian law for 
pre-publication review, neatly preventing the airing of controversial or inconvenient 
viewpoints. Also, in at least one instance, the government delayed the review process for 
so long that its disapproval of certain passages came only after the newspaper’s entire 
print run had been completed. The destruction of the offending issue reportedly cost 
several thousand dollars in non-recoverable losses, pushing the paper further along the 
road to financial ruin and ensuring that it could not afford to publish for the following 
several months.4> Finally, a low overall level of literacy in Mauritania, shortages of 
funding, newsprint, press equipment and qualified writers, and a continuing regime 
monopoly on the electronic media made communicating alternative points of view a 
difficult and demoralizing experience, even if one were to concede, arguendo, that the 
constitutional norms of Western Europe and North America were perhaps too much to 
expect of a small country experiencing a democratic transition after years of dictatorship. 


CHANGES, CONTINUITIES, AND THE FUTURE 


In spite of the highly significant changes in Mauritania’s society and political 
processes since 1991, the country cannot be thought of as being even close to a fully 
functional democracy, although it probably deserves good marks in comparison with its 
Maghribi neighbors and many other Arab/Islamic states. The government of President 
Ould Taya still commands an impressive array of powerful means to bend the direction of 
the nation to its will, such as the civil service, state security organs, broadcast media, 
regulation of business, and other vital areas, including—in the eyes of many knowledge- 
able persons—the voting process itself.46 Even more tellingly, Ould Taya and his 
confréres have done little to move Mauritania away from its habitual emphasis on tribe 
and region, even as the regime has gathered some plaudits from the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank for increasing the professionalism of the economics- 
related sectors of the government and for continuing to uphold high standards in the 
operations of SNIM, the state mining company.4 But otherwise, the nearly continual 
reorganizations of the Council of Ministers of the Second Republic—with ministers often 
occupying their posts for only weeks or a few months, allegedly to satisfy a plethora of 
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tribal interests having nothing to do with merit—provides eloquent testimony to the lack 
of a substantial pool of meritocratically employed individuals in more than a few tiny 
administrative enclaves.*8 

To be sure, the government should not shoulder all of the blame for this very cloudy 
state of affairs. The opposition, as well, has failed to offer its own coherent vision for the 
future of the country, and has engaged in counterproductive boycotts even as its members 
have rightly complained of the regime’s blatant ballot-rigging. They have also allowed 
their organizations to become vehicles for the attempted realization of the ambitions of a 
small group of intelligent and distinguished, yet ultimately ineffectual, persons whose 
greatest successes may be behind them, and who have shown little ability (or wish) to 
cultivate a new generation of potential leadership. Because of all these failings and the 
climate of cynicism and opportunism which they breed, it is all the easier for President 
Ould Taya to co-opt and thus neutralize, by a variety of inducements, the greater part of 
the opposition. In the late 1990s, this extends not only to Béchir el-Hassen’s Mouvement 
des Démocrates Indépendants (MDI), founded illegally in 1987, but also to such sincere 
anti-regime forces as Hamdi Ould Mouknass, who led half of the UPD out of the political 
wilderness and into the embrace of the PRDS in early 1997.4 

Through all of this, what have been the sentiments of ordinary Mauritanians? It is 
very difficult to say for certain, but the low levels of voter participation in nearly all the 
elections conducted since 1992, along with several outbreaks of civil disorder, make it 
possible that popular alienation and disgust with President Ould Taya runs deeply and 
broadly. On the other hand, the lack of political involvement by a deeply traditional, 
geographically dispersed, ethnically-divided, and poverty-afflicted population in a new, 
unfamiliar, and elite-driven process should probably not be surprising. Faced with a 
government and an opposition evidently remote from the harsh circumstances of their 
daily lives, the great majority of the Mauritanian people, having never known any real 
form of national identity or non-tribal loyalty (much less social mobility), instead remain 
exclusively wedded to extended tribal and familial relationships. As one commentator 
noted, the tribe continues (although to a slightly lesser degree than in the past) to be the 
primary—or indeed the only—support mechanism in a country that never had a universal 
system of social insurance or education.°° A lack of national civic identity, then, appears 
to be a fixture of Mauritania’s social and political scene that will not be readily modified, 
at least until well into the twenty-first century. 

Finally, many Mauritanian men and women may be mollified by their country’s 
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improving economic situation, with growth averaging four or more percentage points per 
annum since the advent of the Second Republic and the government’s adoption of the 
IMF's “structural adjustment.” Newly discovered iron ore deposits, improving agricultural 
yields in the Senegal River Valley (although always at the mercy of the fluctuating 
Sahelian climate), a better atmosphere for small private businesses that satisfy at least 
some consumer needs in the absence of extensive distribution networks, and a fisheries 
sector somewhat more intelligently and professionally managed than in the 1970s and 
1980s, contribute to this relative social peace. While the dangers of unbalanced 
development are apparent to any visitor to Nouakchott—as evidenced by the construction 
of extremely expensive new housing in the capital’s Tevragh Zeina section—it is equally 
true that less fortunate Mauritanians, such as those living and working in the cinqiéme 
district to the south of downtown Nouakchott, are able to avoid the desperate poverty 
bordering on malnutrition that was present for all too many years.5! 

In the complex and multivariate Mauritanian situation, few firm predictions on the 
future of the country can be made without serious risk of error. But it seems fair to 
conclude that the country will continue to possess, for the foreseeable future, a heavily 
stage-managed democracy in which the bedrock loyalties of tribe and region are 
relentlessly manipulated for the benefit of the presidential office; that levels of political 
participation will remain low and feelings of alienation (conscious or otherwise), high; and 
that President Ould Taya will, for a variety of reasons, including enlightened self-interest 
and the possibility of renewed international ostracism, come under pronounced pressure 
not to engage in the sort of mass repression that would endanger the real gains already 
registered. By the same token, the instability caused by the persistent reshuffling of a 
narrow stratum of regime personnel to satisfy tribal and regional demands for influence, 
coupled with high levels of corruption, indicate that the Ould Taya government will not 
be able to make itself more popular than it has been in the 1990s, nor to become 
. substantially more competent. 

In the peculiar political culture of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, which nearly 
always disapproves of force. and violence as a means to achieve change, yet which is 
usually very reluctant to embrace change in an uncertain domestic and international 
environment, it could be the case that only a fortuitous combination of sustained economic 
growth, greater educational attainment by a broader spectrum of the citizenry, peace in the 
Senegal Valley and Western Sahara, and a gradually expanding civil society, would in 
time lead to a climate of rising expectations peacefully enunciated and carried into effect. 
If and when this transpires, it will be achieved by a different and younger generation which 
has gained new perspectives and lost much of its patience, finally obliging the present 
government to step aside or share its prerogatives, having been revealed to one and all as 
being composed of yesterday’s men. 
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THE EU-TUNISIAN ASSOCIATION 
AGREEMENT AND TUNISIA’S 
STRUCTURAL REFORM PROGRAM 


Jean-Pierre Cassarino 


This article explores the impact of Tunisia’s programme de mise à niveau globale 
(structural reform program) on the relationships between the state and entrepre- 
neurs. Its purpose lies in outlining a contextual approach to the “pedagogical” 
measures that the Tunisian state has adopted in order to keep a balance between 
economic growth and social stability. The measures seem to pave the way for 
stronger state interference in the economic arena, on the one hand, and for a closer 
and unprecedented rapprochement between some leading entrepreneurs of the 
national economy and the state, on the other. 


À. the 1995 Barcelona Conference, which gathered the foreign ministers of 27 
Mediterranean and European countries in order to discuss the fundamentals of the 
Euro-Mediterranean Association Agreements,! the European Union (EU) demonstrated its 
growing concern with the political and social systems of the Mediterranean Non-member 
Countries (MNCs).? The EU’s gradual shift from trade transactions to Association 
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Agreements with these countries has made the EU more active and demanding not only 
on economic issues, but also on issues concerning the social and political developments 
in the MNCs. At Barcelona, the EU stressed the need for “good governance,” and “sound 
macro-economic management” among the MNCs.3 

In March 1998, Tunisia became the first MNC to have its Association Agreement 
ratified by all EU members.4 The drastic measures contained in the reform program 
implemented under the Euro-Tunisian Association Agreement (henceforth, the Agree- 
ment) show that this agreement “goes well beyond the existing framework of cooperation 
by calling for a comprehensive harmonization of the regulatory framework, with a view 
to phasing out any practices that distort trade between the partners, such as monopolies, 
government subsidies, or privileges granted to public enterprises.”5 The reforms envision 
a new order which reinforces privatization, along with the development of business- 
friendly institutions, and a greater share for private sector investment in the nation’s 
economy. At the macro level, analyses of the costs and benefits of the Agreement have 
focused on the vulnerability of the Tunisian manufacturing sector to international 
competitiveness, when all tariffs are dismantled by 2010. 

The structural reform program (officially, the programme de mise à niveau globale) 
is being supervised by the Tunisian government and financed by the European Union and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF). It consists of a package of policies aimed at 
enhancing the ability of a given number of business concerns to face the challenges of 
increased economic openness, while securing “the alliance between economic growth and 
social stability’ domestically. The structural reform program, therefore, is not only a 
means of allocating resources to private firms in order to buttress their quality standards 
and competitiveness. Under the program, the state has redefined the roles and duties of 
Tunisian citizens. Tunisian entrepreneurs are a case in point. While being portrayed as the 
paragons of participatory citizenship, they have been invested by the government of 
Tunisia with duties and responsibilities in keeping with the government’s interpretation of 
increased economic openness. The reforms make entrepreneurs “accountable for eco- 
nomic and social progress” in Tunisia, complementing the central role of the state in the 
transition process. 

Since 1995, that central role has included the government’s creation for itself of a 
“pedagogical” image, through the presidency: the state now has a role as instructor, 
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alongside its roles as social provider and protector of national interests. In keeping with 
this state role, formal institutions dominate in a top-down framework of relationships 
between the state and entrepreneurs. This article analyzes the way in which the structural 
reform program has paved the way for stronger state interference in the economy, 
gradually leading to the rapprochement between some highly visible leading entrepre- 
neurs of Tunisia’s manufacturing industries and the state. 


THE “NECESSARY” DRIVE TO ECONOMIC LIBERALIZATION 


While the 1986 Structural Adjustment Program (SAP) of the IMF was presented as 
being “purely national,” the Euro-Tunisian Association Agreement has been presented by 
the Tunisian government as the result of a combination of domestic interests and 
worldwide economic concerns. In effect, since 25 April 1976, almost all of Tunisia’s 
industrial exports have had free access to European markets, in accordance with a 
cooperation agreement signed with the former European Economic Community (EEC). 
Under the new Agreement, free access to European markets is maintained, but Tunisia 
must reciprocate such import privileges to European products over a 12-year transitional 
period. Tunisian officials argue that the Agreement, in contrast to the 1986 SAP, 
constitutes a “new step which is at once necessary and inevitable.”® As reasons, they cite 
the principle of reciprocity, the need to secure export outlets in the framework of a 
Euro-Tunisian trading bloc, the strong economic dependence of Tunisia on its “traditional 
partner” (i.e., the EU), and the effects of “economic globalization.” 

Two implications stem from the fact that the Agreement was ratified. On the one 
hand, in terms of financial aid, the EU allocates its loans on a first-come, first-serve 
basis.1° On the other hand, owing to this first position, Tunisian officials often present the 
Agreement as a crucial test for all the signatory MNCs involved in the Barcelona 
Agreement," insisting that the principle of reciprocity is not limited merely to dismantling 
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trade barriers. This may be better understood by considering the wider consequences of 
the restructuring envisioned by the Agreement. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF INCREASED ECONOMIC OPENNESS 


The gradual lowering of import barriers will not only increase the exposure of the 
Tunisian national economy to international competition, but will also entail a loss of fiscal 
revenue. Owing to the gradual dismantling of tariff barriers, the financial resources of 
Tunisia decreased by 3.5 percent between 1996 and 1997. The loss of import duties should 
amount to $800 million when all tariff protections are lifted, following a 12-year 
transitional period (by 2010). Tariff dismantling is important to Tunisia because, 
according to Alfred Tovias, a professor in the Department of International Relations at 
Hebrew University, it should generate a loss of 24.3 percent of Tunisia’s total revenue, or 
six percent of its GDP.!* But the enforced economic openness is also expected to increase 
the vulnerability of many domestic business concerns, which until now were protected by 
high customs duties.!3 In the Tunisian manufacturing industries, official reports argue that, 
of an estimated 10,000 firms, 15 percent will survive gradual dismantling of import 
barriers, 70 percent will be threatened, and the remainder will go bankrupt.'* Export- 
oriented firms are expected to be most secure in this process, but they represent a small 
share of the total number of firms in the manufacturing sector.!5 

These bankruptcies will have three direct effects. First, they will affect overall 
unemployment rates, and thus social stability. Second, they will reconfigure the private 
sector landscape, and may encourage the gradual emergence of conglomerates, with a high 
degree of industrial concentration. Third, the liberalization process may force a redefini- 
tion of the relationships between the state and the entrepreneurs, and perhaps greater state 
interference in the economic sphere. 

On the other hand, the Agreement is expected to yield significant benefits to Tunisia, 
particularly through enhancing the credibility of its reforms, thus increasing the flow of 
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inward direct investments (IDIs). With European financial cooperation, the reform 
program should stimulate the flow of IDIs to Tunisia, while compensating for job losses. 
` This should occur due to the “locking in’”'® process of the reforms, which should reduce 
market uncertainties and accelerate the drive to an open economy. This process will only 
be completed in the long term, as will the envisaged alignment of Tunisia with European 
production and quality standards. The whole process needs to be clearly defined, not only 
to avoid non-tariff barriers, but also to promote exports and maintain the credibility of the 
reform process.'? Quality standards must be enhanced; Tunisia can no longer rely on its 
comparative advantage (cheap labor) to guarantee the flow of IDIs. 


MAKING THE TRANSITION CREDIBLE 


In order first to stabilize and then reduce the government’s budget deficit, govern- 
ment subsidies for state-owned enterprises and certain staple goods will be gradually 
reduced and subjected to the examination and evaluation of a joint committee.!8 The 
reciprocal liberalization of public markets is on the agenda, but this process, which will 
eradicate public sector monopolies, will have to be mutually defined by Tunisia and the 
EU (Article 41). Also, the Agreement requires economic transparency involving the clear 
allocation of financial resources between the public and the private sectors (Article 36, 
section 4b), in a country where “investment by public enterprises is generally included in 
the data for private sector investment.” 1° 

The Barcelona Declaration institutionalizes an association between Tunisia and 
Europe that is designed to promote economic liberalization, in an attempt to encourage 
political liberalization and reduce “migratory pressures” directed towards Europe. The 
liberal credo is expected to encourage private initiatives, as well as the creation of 
additional small and medium-sized firms and the flow of IDIs to Tunisia, while the 
increased economic openness is expected to lead to the “strengthening of democracy and 
respect of human rights.”?° Economic liberalization is viewed as a means to achieve the 
democratization of the political systems of the MNCs. The introduction of the Euro- 
Tunisian Association Agreement stipulates that “the respect of democratic principles and 
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human rights constitute, in this context, an essential element.”?! One wonders, however, 
whether the disappearance of a large proportion of private business concerns, due to tariff 
dismantling, might jeopardize social stability?? and actually strengthen the “statization” of 
society,23 thus postponing democratization. Moreover, the Tunisian government might 
‘prove unwilling to carry out the Agreement without first securing both its political survival 
and its position as social provider. The Agreement offers a complex framework of 
long-term “tactical adjustments”2+ which confirm that state divestiture and privatization do 
not necessarily entail the demise of the Tunisian model of top-down participatory 
development that has prevailed since the 1970s. The reform policies pave the way for 
other patterns of state interference. The Tunisian presidency has played a key role in 
shaping and legitimizing the adjustment efforts, under the guise of a collective program of 


pedagogy. 
STRUCTURAL REFORM AND THE STATE’S PEDAGOGICAL ROLE 


The Tunisian government aims to restructure the private sector and its regulatory 
institutions, in order to anticipate the consequences of economic openness on the national 
economy. This structural reform program has been implemented in accordance with 
Article 36, section 4a of the Agreement, which states that, for a five-year period, Tunisia 
is entitled to subsidize the restructuring process of firms with a view to reinforcing their 
viability.25 This costly program consists of two phases. The first phase (1996-2001) 
reinforces Tunisian firms’ ability to face international competition, through the creation of 
an array of formal institutions and financial funds which are backed by the government 
and the EU.?6 The second phase (2001-2008) is a phase for consolidation of the reform 
program, and remains to be defined. Through the structural reform program, Tunisia hopes 
to increase productivity by 10-30 percent, to boost exports by 60-70 percent, and to 
increase the turnover of the restructured firms by 54 percent.?? 
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22. Fatiha Talahite, “le Partenariat euro-méditerranéen vu du Sud” (The Euro-Mediterranean Partnership 
from the Perspective of the South), Monde Arabe Maghreb-Machrek, no. 153 (1996), pp. 45-60. 

23. The “statization” of society refers to the links of domination and authority existing between society 
and the state, which resorts not only to coercion but also to social and political repression and social control by 
intelligence agents (in Arabic, mukhabarat). It is one component of state neo-patrimonialism. Maurice Flory, 
Robert Mantran, Bahgat Korany, Michel Camau, and Pierre Agate, eds, les Régimes politiques arabes (Paris: 
Puf, 1990), p. 418. 

24. This phrase is borrowed from Henri Barkey. “When forced to implement stabilization plans, [Middle 
Eastern] regimes opted for tactical adjustments that did not lead to substantial change in economic and political 
structures,” Henri J. Barkey, “Can the Middle East Compete?” Journal of Democracy 6, no. 2 (1995), p. 115. 

25. Such a period of transition may be extended by prior agreement of the EU and Tunisia. 

26. The global cost of the first phase is evaluated at $2.5 billion and is partly financed by the EU and 
the World Bank. On 22 March 1996, following the visit of James Wolfensohn, President of the World Bank, 
Tunisia was granted a loan of $750 million. ECU 45 million were granted by the EU, in April 1997, in the 
context of the MANFORM program, aimed at promoting human resources and vocational training within private 
firms. One month later, two loans, which amounted to $54 million, were granted by the European Investment 
Bank to support the structural reform program. 

27. ’'Economiste maghrébin, no. 173 (January 1997), p. 30. 
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For the private sector, the program represents a selective adjustment almost 
exclusively addressed toward well-established and viable business concerns. In other 
words, its purpose is not to rescue business concerns as a whole, but to buttress the ability 
of a select number of private firms to survive international competition, by modernizing 
and optimizing their production lines, developing vocational training, and promoting their - 
export capacity.?8 

The government of Tunisia selected, in late 1995, 109 business concerns in the 
manufacturing industries, whose activities were geographically scattered, to improve their 
means of production.7° Initially, from 1995 to May 1997 when the system was revised, the 
program was presented as involving private, voluntary participation.2° An application is 
considered by a technical center (i.e., a consultancy firm) and is then transmitted to the 
Bureau de mise à niveau (Structural Reform Bureau, BMN),3! which audits the firm and 
defines the upgrading plan on a case-by-case basis. Then, the comité de pilotage 
(COPIL)? evaluates the plan and decides on granting the loan to the entrepreneur. 

Officially, around 4,000 firms should be restructured by the year 2008, i.e., roughly 
400 firms yearly.” According to the limited data on actual implementation that are 
available so far, only 229 firms were upgraded from late 1995 to late 1997,4 so 
performance so far does not equal the predicted results. Moreover, during the same period 
of time, out of the 4,000 firms to be upgraded, just 600 firms were officially involved with 
the structural reform program.*° Its lack of popularity among Tunisian entrepreneurs may 
stem from three factors. First, the application process requires a long bureaucratic 
procedure before the application is accepted and then financed. Second, the auditing 
process opens up inspection of the management and financial resources of private firms to 
public administrators. Third, entrepreneurs may believe that the restructuring program for 
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28. ‘T API à l'heure de la mise à niveau: Dossier” (The API at the Time of the Structural Reform 
Program), Le Courrier de l'Industrie, no. 71 (November 1995), pp. 21—44. 

29. See the daily newspaper Le Temps (Tunis), which gives all the names, as well as the sectoral and 
regional distribution of the 109 selected firms. Le Temps, “Programme de mise à niveau de l’industrie tunisienne: 
Liste des entreprises choisies,” (The Structural Reform Program of Tunisian Industry: List of Chosen 
Enterprises), 21 October 1995. 

30. When the program started on 25 December 1995, in accordance with finance law 95-109, it was 
based on the principle of voluntary action. “Voluntary action is the fundamental principle of the mise à niveau. 
Nobody will urge you to apply for the mise à niveau. Without your will and your ambition to do better, the mise 
à niveau of your firm can hardly be achieved,” UTICA, la Mise à niveau de l'entreprise (Tunis: UTICA, 1995), 
p. 23. : 

31. In accordance with Decree 95-916, the BMN was created, on 22 May 1995, with a view to 
evaluating the viability of Tunisian manufacturing firms in the context of the structural reform program. 
Conjoncture, no. 195 (November 1995), p. 18. 

32. The COPIL was instituted, one year before the beginning of the structural reform program, under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Industry, and in accordance with finance law 94—127, dated 26 December 1994, The 
COPIL is comprised of 16 members, from the Tunisian public administration (five members), the UTICA 
(the Tunisian business association, five members), the banking sector (five members) and the Union Générale 
Tunisienne du Travail (one member); Jeune Afrique, no. 1853 (July 1996), p. 85. 

33. l’Economiste maghrébin, no. 171 (November 1996), p. 60. 

34. According to Slim Tlatli, head of the BMN. See l’Economiste maghrébin, no. 208 (May 1998), p. 
48. These 229 firms accounted for $608 million of investment and represented a global amount of subsidies of 
$80 million. 

35. Il’Economiste maghrébin, no. 208 (May 1998), p. 48. 
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private businesses lacks credibility and efficiency. According to an interviewed manufac- 
turer in the food-processing sector: 


The structural reform program works if we have efficient networks of information, if we have 
efficient means of communication. [. . .] If the politicians, the bankers and the entrepreneurs in 
Tunisia succeed in understanding each other, then, we’re all set. We say that we are united, but, 
in fact... The structural reform program is a typical Tunisian conception. Our administrative 
problems are numerous. Under the international pressure, reforms are necessary. Mentalities 
have to be reformed too. According to the UTICA, more than half of the private firms will have 
to disappear in the years to come. They think that the private sector will settle all the problems. 
I for one think that it will go bankrupt through the structural reform program. All in all, the 
program consists in getting rid of the small and medium-sized firms. This makes me crazy. The 
public administration must also go through the grinder.36 


SECURING THE “ALLIANCE BETWEEN ECONOMIC GROWTH AND 
SOCIAL STABILITY” 


With a view to “encouraging small and medium-sized firms to adhere to the 
[structural reform program],”37 the Council of Ministers adopted in May 1997 a series of 
measures which reorganized the program. Since then, the Agence de Promotion de 
l'Industrie (Agency for the Promotion of Industry, API) has been in charge of collecting 
applications, and the BMN must “present, on behalf of entrepreneurs, the application 
forms, which not only effects a considerable saving in time, but, above all, induces [private 
actors] to adhere to the [reform program].”3? It is too early to evaluate the impact of these 
changes, but the changes themselves show that the government is intent on using the 
structural reform program to secure the “alliance between economic growth and social 
stability,” and on making entrepreneurs more sensitive to their “social and economic 
accountabilities.”3? The government continues to insist on a monopoly over resource 
allocation as well as the pace of the restructuring. Uwe Jung, the head of the 
Europe-Tunisia-Enterprise (ETE), a European business center involved in the program, 
indicated that the activities and objectives of the ETE were not “in competition with the 
technical centers [and various formal institutions created by the government of Tuni- 
sia].”40 

Nor does the structural reform program include only private actors. Since 1995, it has 
encompassed all spheres of society and has been presented by President Zayn al-‘Abdin 
Bin ‘Ali as a “qualitative change of mentalities, behaviors, organizational behaviors, 


36. Interview conducted by the author in Tunis, July 1996. 

37. l’Economiste maghrébin, no. 183 (May 1997), p. 18. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Jeune Afrique, no. 1853, p. 95. 

40. The ETE was created in the wake of a program approved by the European Commission on 20 July 
1995. The ETE was faced with difficulties at its inception and had to clarify its objectives concerning its 
participation in the restructuring of the private sector. Actually, its activities started in 1997, following a change 
of direction which took place late that year. See Il’Economiste maghrébin, no. 205 (April 1998), p. 37. 
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management, as well as a new distribution of roles in society.”4! The media has portrayed 
the program as “the challenge of a civilization” and a “historical gamble,”4? requiring the 
mobilization of all citizens, whether politicians, top civil servants, members of the ruling 
party (the Constitutional Democratic Rally, RCD), trade unionists, members of associa- 
tions, entrepreneurs, workers, scholars, or immigrants. 

As with the 1988 National Pact,*3 the state and the ruling party are promoting a social 
adjustment “which can only be achieved through the toil, the abnegation, the solidarity, 
the cohesion and the respect of the rights and duties of everybody.’*4 Thus the 
restructuring program has established a hierarchical system of social relationships under 
which the government teaches Tunisians the challenges of the Euro-Tunisian Association 
Agreement. 

State subsidies and loans to participating entrepreneurs, to offset the impact of 
lowering trade barriers, are only one part of the package of measures aimed at securing 
“the alliance between economic growth and social stability.” This alliance could not 
depend exclusively on allocating financial resources to selected, well-established firms. 
The Tunisian government, therefore, has paid attention to the other side of the coin: the 
threat of bankruptcy of existing firms, with its potential impact on unemployment, social 
discontent, and disenchantment, and therefore on social stability. To contain the damage 
of bankruptcy, the government has designed a regulatory framework which reconfigures 
its involvement in the economic sphere. 


LAW 95-34: THE PRIMACY OF SOCIAL STABILITY 


On 17 April 1995, the Tunisian National Assembly enacted Law 95-34, establishing 
a regulatory framework aimed at “helping the firms which, owing to economic difficulties, 
can no longer [1] secure their activities, [2] maintain their jobs, and [3] repay their 
debts.”45 

A basic premise of Law 95-34 is that the survival of firms takes priority over the 
repayment of their debts, for the sake of social stability. Under the provisions of the 1959 
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41. “Esprit d’ initiative, effort et don de soi pour renforcer la société civile” (Spirit of Initiative, Effort and 
Selflessness to Strengthen Civil Society), La Presse de Tunisie, 24 April 1997, p. 4. 

42. “Sensibilisation tous azimuts,” Le Renouveau, 10 May 1996. 

43. In 1988, President Bin ‘Ali presented a charter which reaffirmed the main principles related to the 
identity of the Tunisian people, and the fundamentals and objectives of the political regime, economic 
development, and international relations. These principles, contained in the National Pact, required the 
endorsement of the social, political and economic components of Tunisian society. For a thorough analysis of 
the scope of the 1988 National Pact, see Lisa Anderson, “Political Pacts, Liberalism, and Democracy: The 
Tunisian National Pact of 1988,” Government and Opposition 26, no. 2 (1991), pp. 244-60. See also Eva Rana 
Bellin, Civil Society Emergent? State and Social Classes in Tunisia (Ann Arbor: Princeton University, UMI, 
1993). 

44. “RCD: Atout dialogue,” Le Renouveau, 7 April 1996. This official rhetoric strongly resembles that 
surrounding the Tunisian National Pact in 1988. 

45. Article 1 of Law 95-34. See Journal Officiel de la République Tunisienne (Official Journal of the 
Republic of Tunisia), no. 33 (25 April 1995), pp. 792-95. 
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Code de Commerce, creditors were legally entitled to hinder collectively the recovery 
plan of a firm and to demand its liquidation. Thanks to Law 95-34, this right no longer 
exists.47 Moreover, Law 95-34 clearly draws the line between the enterprise, which must 
be saved, and the entrepreneur, who may lose the control of his firm and be prosecuted for 
indebtedness. This is a fundamental distinction. 

A new formal institution, under the Ministry of Industry, was created in 1995. In 
accordance with Article 4 of Law 95-34, the Commission de Suivi des Entreprises 
Economiques (Commission to Oversee Economic Enterprises, CSEE) is in charge of 
“centralizing all data related to enterprises. . informing the judge about the situations of 
firms losing one third of their own capital. . .[and] elaborating a recovery plan.”48 

The CSEE aims at early detection of an enterprise in jeopardy. Because it participates 
in the recovery process of a firm, it also represents an advisory public body which 
intervenes in the final decision of the judge. Thus the government has created a formal 
institution aimed at anticipating any action which compromises entrepreneurial activities, 
while justifying its interference in the management of a firm.*? 

The bankruptcy process depends heavily on the discretionary power of judges. 
Whether the settlement of an ailing firm leads to an out-of-court arrangement between 
creditors and debtors, receivership, compulsory liquidation, or even the disposal of its 
assets, the decision of the judge remains central.5° Law 95-34 is also vague in defining an 
ailing concern or specifying the duration of the recovery program. A CSEE administrator 
explained: 


[A]n ailing firm. . . what is it? Each time I asked myself that question, and each time I asked 
that question of somebody else, either I didn’t find an answer, or I found a variety of answers. 
I realized that everybody is right and everybody is wrong. Eventually, truth must be 
somewhere in the middle. I thought: why should we elaborate a legal text which would limit 
our sphere of activity by stipulating that this firm is an ailing firm? I for one think that a firm 
is in financial straits when the entrepreneur did not reach his objectives.>} 


The administrator acknowledges that defining the criteria would limit “the sphere of 
activity” of the CSEE and the judiciary. 

Nor is there a clearly set duration for the recovery program, implying it is to be dealt 
with on a case-by-case basis. Too short a duration might not give the entrepreneur enough 
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46. See Mohamed Lahmaier, Le code de commerce et la loi des baux commerciaux (The Commercial 
Code and the Law of Commercial Leases) (Tunis: Ministry of Justice, 1987). 

47. According to Skander Raach, a Tunisian lawyer, Law 95-34 confirms “the shift from a collective to 
a judiciary procedure. Hence, the hindrances which impeded the recovery of a business concern, and which 
stemmed from the selfishness of creditors and their entitlement to veto the recovery plan through a winding-up 
arrangement, are now eliminated.” Skander Raach, “Les différentes fonctions du droit tunisien et du droit 
frangais des procédures collectives: critiques et comparaisons,” (The Different Functions of Tunisian and French 
Law of Collective Procedures: Critiques and Comparisons), p. 25 (unpublished manuscript). 

48. Article 4 of Law 95-34. See Journal Officiel de la République Tunisienne, 25 April 1995, p. 792. 

49. This interference take place through the judiciary. As noted in an article of the Tunisian daily La 
Presse de Tunisie, Law 95-34 depicts the private entrepreneur as an individual “responsible for economic and 
social progress, which justifies the interference of the [Tunisian] judiciary, with a view to protecting the firm [and 
employment],” La Presse de Tunisie, 27 May 1995, p. 2. 

50. It is referred to in Articles 10, 25, 41, and 47 of Law 95-34. 

51. Author’s interview with a CSEE administrator, May 1997. 
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time for restructuring, forcing him to liquidate; too long a duration might make it difficult 
for the creditors to recover their debts. Thus the judge remains the sole decision-maker 
affecting the survival of the firm, and his decision may be at the expense of either the 
entrepreneur or his creditors. 


THE GRADUAL RECONFIGURATION OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


By being entitled to exclude creditors from the recovery program of an ailing firm, 
and to oust the “bad” entrepreneur from the management of his firm, the government 
(through the extended scope of the judiciary) appears as the protector of social good 
against mismanagement. The prerogatives of the judiciary may generate additional risks 
for creditors, if one considers, as Tunisian law professor Béchir Ben Hadj Yahia observes, 
that “business concerns also act as the creditors of ailing trade companies. [Consequently, 
and just like their debtors] they risk being faced with problems [of outstanding debts] if 
their own [financial] constraints are not taken into account.”52 The interdependence of 
creditors and debtors needs to be taken into account if the government is to avoid a chain 
reaction, which would lead inevitably to the gradual restructuring, and perhaps contrac- 
tion, of the private sector. . 

Admittedly, it is too early to evaluate the actual impact of Law 95-34 on the private 
sector, but the repressive legal measures against the “bad” entrepreneur, as well as the 
empowering of state institutions and the judiciary may lead to such a reconfiguration of 
the domestic private sector. Actually, by remaining adamant about maintaining employ- 
ment and securing the survival of business concerns, the government will have to deal 
with (and monitor) the likelihood of mergers and synergistic patterns of business 
management, in order to counter the side effects of tariff dismantling; hence, the need for 
stronger coalitions with the “Captains” of the manufacturing industries. 


THE VISIBILITY OF THE “CAPTAINS” 


The restructuring program has encouraged the emergence of entrepreneurs who 
adhere to “the choices of President Bin ‘Ali’53 and who are portrayed as players 
responsible for maintaining “the alliance between economic growth and social stability.” 
The “challenges of globalization” as defined by the state, and the reciprocal Agreement 
with the EU, have encouraged the emergence of a group of highly visible entrepreneurs.5* 
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52. Béchir Ben Hadj Yahia, “Le plan de redressement des entreprises en difficulté” (The Plan to 
Straighten Out Enterprises in Difficulty), l’Economiste maghrébin, Special issue Les 200 de l’Economiste, 
(December 1996), p. 14. 

53. An article in Le Renouveau stated on 10 May 1996 that “thanks to their adherence to the choices of 
President Bin ‘Ali, the Tunisians are able to win the challenge of the structural reform program.” 

54. Leading entrepreneurs include the Elloumis, Brahems, Tlilis, Ben Ayeds, Ben Amors, and Slamas. 
These entrepreneurs run conglomerates whose management is, more often than not, family-based. It has to be 
said, however, that the most emblematic figure of the “Captains” is perhaps ‘Aziz Milad, who manages one of 
the most profitable private export-oriented businesses in Tunisia, namely, Tunisian Travel Service (TTS). TTS 
represents a group of firms which participates in the capital of numerous banks and private business concerns 
operating in tourism, agriculture, the manufacturing industries, and finance. ‘Aziz Milad is also on the boards of 
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In contrast to the 1988 National Pact, the restructuring program is not an egalitarian 
model of social consensus. The definition of accountabilities has necessarily built a kind 
of pyramidal approach to economic development and political management. As suggested 
by a public administrator-turned-entrepreneur in the electronics sector, the program has 
generated “titles of nobility” that have been selectively distributed by the government in 
order to make the transition to economic openness more manageable, in terms of political 
survival.*5 

In this pyramidal structure, the Tunisian business association (UTICA), professional 
associations and some leading entrepreneurs have been mobilized, while acquiring various 
privileges, since the mid-1990s.5° These entrepreneurs have been given the privilege of 
debating such matters as the need for enhanced privatization and state divestiture, the 
persistence of bureaucratic hindrances, and the lack of communication between public 
administrators and private actors. While these media debates may support the argument 
that change is occurring, the changes mostly seem to lie in the visibility of these “official 
dissenters,”57 namely the “Captains,” and in their predictable and controllable “voice 
option,” as Albert Hirschman would point out, than in the actual substances of the matters 
debated.58 

These leading entrepreneurs have been, as it were, “ennobled”; some of them were 
decorated by President Bin ‘Ali himself on National Enterprise Day, which has been 
celebrated each year since 1996.59 After the fashion of the National Associations Day, the 
celebration of National Enterprise Day may be viewed as an attempt to reinvigorate, 
through the umbrella UTICA, a spirit of corporatism among Tunisian entrepreneurs at 
large. It also provides evidence of the government’s desire to reorient some segments of 
the economy towards the gradual development of conglomerates. 
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directors of the Banque Internationale Arabe de Tunisie (BIAT), the Union Internationale de Banques (UIB), the 
Société Financiére Arabe de Tunisie (SOFIAT), and the Tunisian Central Bank. In 1997 Milad was awarded the 
prize for best Tunisian manager. See !’Economiste maghrébin, no. 199 (January 1998), pp. 12-17. 

55, Interview conducted by the author in 1997 in Tunis. 

56. In other words, they have become above-average citizens, as this was explicitly declared during a 
meeting presided over by Prime Minister Hamed Karoui and organized by the UTICA, on 13 January 1997: 
“Tunisian businessmen cannot be viewed as mere citizens.” See l’Economiste maghrébin, no. 183 (May 1997), 
p. 13. 

57. Actually, an “official dissenter,” in the words of Albert Hirschman, is the “devil’s advocate to the 
doubters within the government.” By publicly expressing his disagreement or criticisms, the “official dissenter” 
makes the “voice option” more manageable, from a political point of view. It can be added that he implicitly 
defines the rigid limits within which the “voice option” can be publicly expressed. See Albert O. Hirschman, 
Exit, Voice, and Loyalty: Responses to Decline in Firms, Organizations, and States (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1970), p. 115. 

58. If one reads the official magazines and newspapers of the post-1986 SAP period, one finds the same 
kind of rhetorical debates. 

59. In 1996 and 1997, National Enterprise Day was celebrated on 5 October, see [’Economiste 
maghrébin, no. 168 (October 1996), p. 10. However, perhaps with a view to reinforcing the corporatist scope of 
this celebration, President Bin ‘Ali changed the date of the celebration in early 1998. Now, it takes place on 17 
January, the anniversary of the creation of the Tunisian business association (UTICA), on 17 January 1947; see 
l’Economiste maghrébin, no. 201 (February 1998), p. 10. 
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A CHANGING BUSINESS LEXICON 


Although conglomerates are not yet regulated under Tunisian law®, the government 
has been keen on encouraging entrepreneurs to concentrate their production activities. As 
one Tunisian official suggested, “it is necessary to help Tunisian corporate groups develop 
their sizes, also through the processes of mergers and take-overs.”6! This is in stark 
contrast with the official rhetoric of the late 1980s, in that it explicitly recognizes 
complementary interests between Tunisian conglomerates and the state. The terms 
“corporate group” and “conglomerate” have now entered Tunisia’s business lexicon. 

For Tunisian conglomerates, their expansion offers three main opportunities. First of 
all, transaction costs are reduced due to economies of scale. Second, the acquisition of 
state-of-the-art production technologies, and improvement of human resources, should 
reinforce their ability to face international competition as tariffs come down. Finally, they 
may be granted preferential access to large-scale government projects. 

As for the government, there is no question that by mobilizing the “Captains” of these 
corporate groups, it enhances its control over economic liberalization, in the interest of 
securing social order. A second interest lies in enhancing national sovereignty based on 
the revival of “patriotic feeling” among this group of entrepreneurs, as a defense against 
aggressive competition from foreign multinationals. 

The government leadership has encouraged this rapprochement with the entrepre- 
neurs since the early 1990s: some prominent figures were “ennobled,” others disgraced 
and then forgiven. Some were publicly accused of tax evasion (in the Tunisian 
administrative parlance, “infraction économique”) and were granted, the ensuing year, 
preferential access to public urban projects. It is hard to account for this seeming 
contradiction, due to a lack of public information, but it is clear that the state and its formal 
institutions remain dominant despite the opening of the economy. The structural reform 
program has allowed certain entrepreneurs to come to the fore, but in doing so has 
strengthened their connection with the state, through the distribution of financial 
resources, “titles of nobility” and media visibility. 

The leadership has also reinforced its role, not only in President Bin ‘Ali’s statements 
of priorities and exhortations to citizens, but because he is portrayed in the media as the 
guarantor of social justice and order. He is depicted as the “Craftsman of the New Era” 
who distributes resources and defines the duties of Tunisian citizens whether at home or 
abroad. He embodies steadiness and stability and guarantees the protection of the poor. He 
allays the fears of those who remain wary of the consequences of the Euro-Tunisian 
Association Agreement. He is depicted as a humble listener to the people, who decided to 
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60. To date, Tunisian law does not define a conglomerate. Following an initiative in early 1998 by 
Mongef Ben ‘Abdallah, the newly appointed Minister of Industry, a code des sociétés (corporation law) should 
allow this juridical gap to be bridged. The code des sociétés, which is being considered by the Ministry of Justice, 
should “be aimed at developing, through an array of incentives, the sizes of firms. Also, it should include 
provisions designed to promote the groupings of firms”; !’Economiste maghrébin, no. 203 (March 1998), p. 18. 

61. Excerpt from a speech by Fadhel Zrelli, General Director of Industry, during a conference in April 
1997 organized by the UTICA, and entitled “Conglomerates and Economic Openness”; I’Economiste 
maghrébin, no. 182 (May 1997), p. 33. 
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amend and complete the Tunisian Constitution, in May 1997, in order to foster “the direct 
participation of the people in the definition of national choices [...] [and to ask] the 
opinion of the people on issues related to the superior interests of the country.” In sum, 
the leadership is viewed as being at once “simple and complex.” 

Thus resources, tangible or otherwise, have been selectively allocated to legitimize 
the top-down framework of participatory development and secure the centrality of the 
state and its institutions (the ruling party, state-sponsored associations, professional 
associations, etc.) in the maintenance of stability and the forging of consensus. 


RESTRUCTURING FORMAL INSTITUTIONS 


Since the inception of the reform program, one goal of the regime has been upgrading 
public administration and state-owned enterprises, aimed at building a business-friendly 
environment by modernizing industrial infrastructure, simplifying bureaucratic proce- 
dures, promoting market information, developing vocational training, and enhancing the 
quality of administrative services to citizens, particularly entrepreneurs. These various 
restructuring measures should also attract foreign investments. 

Few official data are available concerning the resources used to upgrade public sector 
institutions.©* The reforms appear to entail the quantitative, rather than the qualitative, 
expansion of the administrative apparatus, however, not because the prerogatives of 
existing formal institutions have been “reinforced,” but because additional institutions 
have been created whose objectives do not differ significantly from those already in 
existence. The quantitative expansion also includes the unprecedented incorporation of 
consultancy firms in peripheral administrative tasks. These entities evolve at the periphery 
of the bureaucratic nebula and have widely developed in Tunisia, since the mid 1990s, 
following the introduction of the structural reform program.© This participation is, 
however, too peripheral to challenge the central role of state institutions. 

Admittedly, all measures designed to upgrade administrative services require time, 
and cannot be evaluated in the short term. The reform of public administration dates from 
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62. This decision took place following an extraordinary meeting of the Council of Ministers, on 26 May 
1997. The amendment provided for the “extensive use of referendum” to the fields of constitutional and 
legislative matters and to “issues which involve the future of the country.” On the one hand, a legislative 
referendum will be organized for “important” bills. On the other hand, another type of referendum will be 
organized “in an advisory capacity,” in order to ask “the opinion of the people on issues related to the superior 
interests of the country”; see Le Temps, 27 May 1997. 

63. The “Bin ‘Ali style” was referred to in an article of l’Economiste maghrébin as being at once sahl 
wa mumtani‘, which means in Arabic “simple and complex”; see l’Economiste maghrébin, no. 194 (November 
1997), p. 19. 

64. The vice secretary general of the UTICA, Mohamed Sahraoui, claimed that “the upgrading of the 
institutional environment of private firms in Tunisia monopolizes up to 60 percent of the financial resources 
earmarked for the (structural reform program].” See !’Economiste maghrébin, no. 183 (May 1997), pp. 12-13. 

65. This refers to the creation of numerous state-sponsored technical centers which are in charge of 
evaluating the requests of applicants. To obtain funds for upgrading, the entrepreneur must establish, with the 
help of a consultancy firm, a restructuring program, as a prerequisite to presenting it to the BMN. The cost of 
consultancy is subsidized up to 70 percent by the state. 
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an early 1996 decree by Prime Minister Hamed Karoui,®° which stipulates that each 
minister is personally in charge of elaborating a specific program of structural reform, 
which will be implemented by late 1999. Frequent government reshuffles®’ might have a 
direct bearing on the implementation of these public reforms, while impairing the capacity 
of the state to comply with the requirements of the Association Agreement regarding the 
restructuring of Tunisian public sector institutions. 


CONCLUSION 


Clearly, the heightened visibility of the “Captains” of the manufacturing industries 
shows that entrepreneurs are no longer “dispensable to the regime,” as they were until the 
late 1980s.68 Their influence stems from a rapprochement which began in the early 1990s 
and has gathered momentum since the 1995 Euro-Tunisian Agreement. They have become 
bridging agents between business circles and the government, followers of President Bin 
‘Ali’s pedagogical leadership, and key actors in refurbishing the state’s image. Whether 
this leads to their also playing a political role remains to be seen. While they have 
denounced high interest rates, the burden of the public debt, the blurry frontier between 
strategic and non-strategic sectors, the lack of clarity concerning the process of 
privatization, and bureaucratic hindrances, their public criticisms have never gone beyond 
the limits tolerated by the government. 

Moreover, the transition to economic liberalization is not the result of action or 
pressure by the entrepreneurs. The “new order” consists more in the government’s 
“ennobling” certain actors in the private sector than in an actual willingness by 
government to undertake divestiture. 

The Tunisian government has redoubled its efforts to make economic actors more 
confident about economic liberalization, as shown by the “freedom to invest,” the array of 
financial funds designed to promote exports, technological transfers, vocational training, 
the modernization of production lines and quality, and job flexibility. But its adherence to 
a liberal credo does not mean the government is willing to trust private initiatives, whether 
from local or foreign investors. The remnants of dirigisme, and the dominant guidance of 
the administration in the economic field, qualify the retreat of the state, which remains 
wary of the potential consequences of an “anarchical entry of foreign capital.” 
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66. Decree 96—49, dated 16 January 1996. See La Presse de Tunisie, 4 April 1996, p. 3. See also the 
legal text of Decree 96—49 which stipulates that the Prime Minister is in charge of coordinating the structural 
reform of the public administration (Article 6), which is to be implemented from January 1996 to December 1999 
(Article 1). The Prime Minister must present a report to the President of the Republic on the progress of the 
public reforms (Article 7). See Journal Officiel de la République Tunisienne, no. 7 (23 January 1996), p. 206. 
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(March 1998), p. 19. 
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The gradual dismantling of import tariffs is expected to strengthen the dependence of 
Tunisia on imports from the EU. A major increase in the amount of inward direct 
investments (IDIs) is expected to offset the loss of tariff revenue, but this remains partly 
contingent on the credibility of the reforms, and, partly, on the comparative advantages 
existing in Tunisia. The government is considering a more attractive legal framework for 
investment.’° The reinforcement of these external links stems from the change in the 
structure of trade since the 1980s. There has been a shift from trade transactions to an 
Association with the EU, which has had an impact on the emergence of business alliances 
between Tunisian entrepreneurs and foreign investors. 

The “Captains” of the manufacturing industries are the most important actors in such 
economic alliances with foreign firms, but they are not the only participants. Economic 
openness, the flow of IDIs, improved access to entrepreneurship, and resource mobiliza- 
tion providing for the survival of business concerns all combine to encourage the 
participation of other actors. Tunisian private entrepreneurship is more heterogeneous than 
ever. Strategies for survival have been adapted to the characteristics of this new 
institutional environment: access to private entrepreneurship has been liberalized,7! but 
the resources needed to provide for the survival of firms remain selectively allocated. 
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70. In January 1998, l’Economiste maghrébin announced that a revamped and up-dated version of the 
New Investment Incentives Code (NIC) was in the making. “Incentives should be dependent on the strategic 
character of sectors. In terms of investments and exports, incentives will be more selective in order to promote 
promising activities. Investments and exports with good prospects of success will be promoted. In the future, it 
is unlikely that declining exports and investments will continue to be promoted, for these are condemned.” See 
l’Economiste maghrébin, no. 200 (January 1998), p. 13. 

71. In fact, since the adoption of the Industrial Investment Code, in August 1987, obtaining a licence 
from the Agence de Promotion de |’Industrie has been noticeably facilitated, although bank loans remain 
problematic, owing to high interest rates and to the requirement of substantial guarantees. 


THE WELFARE PARTY’S MUNICIPAL 
TRACK RECORD: EVALUATING ISLAMIST 
MUNICIPAL ACTIVISM IN TURKEY 


Ugur Akinci 


Following the March 1994 municipal elections, Turkish mayors elected from the 
Islamist Welfare Party injected their ultra-conservative morality into the daily life 
of the cities they governed, while making improvements in municipal services. They 
also did not prove to be immune to the kind of corruption which plagued their 
secular predecessors. Thus in the 1999 elections they will have a harder time 
winning “reaction votes,” since they are no longer an unknown quantity. The 
disappointment of ethnic-Kurdish voters is another obstacle that Islamist mayors 
will have to cope with in the next elections. 


Loe as a political platform first emerged on the Turkish electoral scene in 1970 with 
the formation of National Order Party (Milli Nizam Partisi, MNP), which was shut down 
in 1972 by the Constitutional Court. The MNP was succeeded in 1972 by the National 
Salvation Party (Milli Selamet Partisi, MSP), formed by the same Islamist! leadership and 
headed by Necmettin Erbakan. After a coup d’état in 1980, the MSP was also closed down 
for activities violating Article 163 of the Turkish Penal Code, which prohibits using 
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1. In this article, by “Islamist” and “political Islam” is meant a political movement which utilizes the 
discourse and symbols of Islam to come to power and to establish a non-secular social order based upon shari‘a 
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to capture political power. 
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religious propaganda for political purposes. The third Islamist party Erbakan formed, the 
Welfare Party (Refah Partisi, RP), won 21 percent of the votes cast in the December 1995 
general elections and rose to power in 1996 as the senior partner of a coalition government 
formed by the center-conservative True Path Party (Dogru Yol Partisi, DYP). Because of 
their successes at the polls, the Islamists have experienced a head-on collision with the 
secular Turkish establishment, which includes the Turkish Armed Forces as well as a large 
number of civil society organizations. 

In 1997, the RP-DYP coalition collapsed in the face of widespread parliamentary and 
extra-parliamentary opposition. In 1998, the RP was shut down by the Constitutional 
Court for violating secularism, and its chairman Erbakan was banned from politics. Today, 
the Virtue Party (Fazilet Partisi, FP) carries Erbakan’s mantle of Islamist reformation, 
albeit under a much milder cultural format, carefully trimmed to not trigger a backlash 
from the secular establishment. 

This article assesses the municipal activism of the RP since the March 1994 
municipal elections in Turkey, when the RP shocked the secular establishment by 
capturing over 200 mayoralties,? including those of Turkey’s two largest cities, Istanbul 
and Ankara. This article will seek to interpret the possible impact of this record on the 
upcoming April 1999 municipal elections. 


GRASSROOTS PRAGMATISM 


The Islamists’ agenda at the municipal level in Turkey is a curious mixture of social 
democratic populism and cultural radicalism. The RP spent “more time and energy 
discussing equality, social security, welfare, and social justice than any other political 
party,.including the leftist parties.”* 

Thus, Islamist municipalities have been “radical” in both senses of the term: they 
both supplied their followers with more pre-election incentives and post-election services 
than their secular competitors, and they also tried to inject a heavy dose of Islamic- 
Ottoman (and clearly anti-secular and anti-Western) sensibility at a cultural level. Their 
rhetoric is replete with references to the good-old-Ottoman times as an era anchored firmly 
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2. According to an official of the local administrations section at Welfare Party headquarters, the total 
number of municipalities controlled by the party in early 1996 was 238, 17 of them in Istanbul alone. See M. 
Akif Beki, “Two Years of Refah Rule in Istanbul,” Turkish Daily News (Ankara), 1 April 1996. As of 22 June 
1998, the Virtue Party’s Internet site listed 27 FP provincial mayors, and 298 subprovincial mayors, for a grand 
total of 325 municipalities controlled by Islamists. 

3. Among the numerous English-language studies of political Islam’s rise to power in Turkey are Sabri 
Sayari, “Turkey’s Islamist Challenge,” Middle East Quarterly, September 1996, pp. 35-43; Metin Heper, “Islam 
and Democracy in Turkey: Toward a Reconciliation?” The Middle East Journal 51, no. 1 (Winter 1997), pp. 
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(stanbul: Papirus, 1996); and Serkan Oral, Kargatulumba Refah (Refah Railroaded) (Istanbul: Bilgi Yayinevi, 
1998). 

4. Nicole and Hugh Pope, Turkey Unveiled: Ataturk and After (London: John Murray, 1997), p. 333. 
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in Islamic morality which in turn, they argue, brought wealth and power. Their 
commitment to radical activism, in both the above senses, is beyond any doubt. 

The RP’s grassroots pragmatism included in-kind “incentives,” which RP mayoral 
candidates distributed generously among the needy, especially right before the March 
1994 local and December 1995 general elections. Muzaffer Dogan, the RP mayor of 
Bahcelievler, a suburb of the greater-city municipality of Istanbul, for example, distributed 
1,500 tons of coal in winter, free of charge, as well as 250-kilogram grocery packages 
during the holy month of Ramadan to 3,500 families, clothing for 100 college students, 
and paid for the circumcision ceremonies of 1,000 children.5 The RP Mayor of Kartal (a 
suburb of Istanbul), Mehmet Sekmen, made the news by reportedly distributing not only 
coal and groceries to prospective voters, but money and gold coins as well.6 RP mayors 
have also distributed clothing and soup for the poor, thus in effect working more like a 
social welfare agency than a political party.” , 

Various commentators claimed that anyone who can handle the “three C’s” will also 
win the elections: cop, cukur and camur, in Turkish. They translate as “garbage,” 
“potholes,” and “mud.” In RP-controlled municipalities “buses run, the garbage is 
collected, and social services in general have improved,” said one observer in January 
1997.8 “Three years ago this town was known as ‘Mud Sincan,’ because of neglect from 
previous secular local governments, which residents say were also corrupt,” noted a more 
recent US news media story, referring to Sincan, a suburb of the capital Ankara. “But 
Sincan today is well-paved, boasting green areas and a huge children’s park, and most 
people have water. Largely because of that, Sincan is a Welfare stronghold—a case study 
of how grass-roots good works by Islamists have been turned into political support.’ 

“Rubbish is collected regularly [in Islamist-run Istanbul],” two veteran Turkey- 
watchers similarly reported. “Trees have been planted and better coal has been introduced 
to replace the foul lignite responsible for the Istanbul winter smog.”!° 
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5. Rusen Cakir, Ne Seriat Ne Demokrasi, p. 185. It is ironic that Dogan, who came to power with the 
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of better service than ideological radicalism. 
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9. Christian Science Monitor, 27 January 1998. The RP-controlled Sincan hosted a pro-Iran and 
anti-secular “Jerusalem Night” in February 1997, at which large portraits of Hizballah and Hamas leaders were 
displayed. As a result, the military arranged a “coincidental” rolling of tanks through downtown in order to send 
an appropriate message to the then ruling RP-DYP coalition. Iran’s ambassador to Ankara had to leave Turkey 
after the incident. RP Mayor of the city, Bekir Yildiz, who reportedly has said “we will forcefully inject shari‘a 
into the secularists,” was sent to jail briefly. 

10. Nicole and Hugh Pope, Turkey Unveiled: Ataturk and After (London: John Murray, 1997), p. 333. 
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Even secularist media claimed that, one year after he took office, Istanbul’s Mayor 
Tayyip Erdogan managed to get a handle on Istanbul’s notorious transportation problem." 
A well-known secular columnist, Rauf Tamer, was recommending patience with Erdogan 
in August 1994. He cautioned against premature criticism after personally hearing many 
favorable comments on the efficiency of the municipality.!2 


THE RISE OF THE WELFARE PARTY 


The RP, formed by Necmettin Erbakan on 19 July 1983 under the watchful eye of the 
leaders of a coup in 1980, had a rather slow start, since it was not allowed to participate 
in the November 1983 general elections. The first elections in which the RP took part were 
the municipal elections of 25 March 1984, when the RP won five percent of the vote and 
control of 17 municipalities, including two provinces: Van and Urfa. 

Five years later, in municipal elections in 1989, when the ruling Motherland Party 
(ANAP) received a severe beating, the RP doubled its share of the votes and won 100 
municipalities including several major cities: Konya, Sivas, Van, Urfa, and Kahraman- 
maras. 

But the real shocker was the RP’s even more unexpected performance in the 27 
March 1994 local elections, when the party captured 327 municipalities, including Ankara 
and Istanbul, as well as other sizable centers like Konya, Diyarbakir, Erzurum, and 
Kayseri. The RP won 28 of the 76 provinces, or 36.8 percent, although it received only 
19 percent of the votes cast. 

One close observer of Turkish politics, Paul Henze, described the Welfare Party’s 
municipal rise as follows: “[The Welfare Party] owed its rise in the polls to a combination 
of two factors: (1) strong voter disillusionment with all the center parties, and (2) 
widespread recognition of the effective performance of WP leaders at the local level. 
Where it captured control of Turkish cities, [Welfare Party leader Necmettin] Erbakan’s 
party gained a reputation for honest, clean government.”!5 

Sabri Sayari, Executive Director of the Institute of Turkish Studies in Washington, 
DC, had a similar assessment: “The municipal administrations controlled by the Islamist 
mayors since the 1994 elections have generally received high marks, particularly with 
respect to curtailing corruption in the city halls and providing municipal services to the 
working-class neighborhoods.”!4 


THE PICTURE ACCORDING TO THE RP 


In general, the Islamist mayors have boasted about progress registered since their 
1994 victory in addressing the following problems: congested transportation, water and 
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fuel (natural gas) shortages, insufficient housing, environmental pollution, rising food 
prices, bribery and corruption, and “cultural elitism.” Solutions to this last problem 
including removing public statues which RP leaders deemed “immoral.” 

According to RP sources, the progress has been almost miraculous. Party Leader 
Erbakan provided the following numbers in 1997: The RP-controlled municipalities 
inherited $16 billion of debt in 1994, Erbakan claimed. The budgets of RP municipalities 
reportedly went from $1.2 billion in 1995, to $2 billion in 1996, and $3.8 billion in 1997.15 
Such figures, of course, must be corrected for the effect of chronically high annual 
inflation in Turkey, which hovered between 75 and 100 percent throughout the 1990s. 
Erbakan also pointed out the following explosion in revenues of municipalities in general: 
$150 million in 1994; $390 million in 1995; $980 million in 1996; and $1.87 billion in 
1997.16 

Thus, it seems, the municipalities made money right after the RP won the largest 
cities in Turkey in the March 1994 local elections. If Erbakan’s figures are correct, then 
municipalities made $25 million profit in 1995; $295 million in 1996; and a stunning $1.2 
billion in 1997. 

Speaking at the same 1997 meeting, Tayyip Erdogan, the Islamist mayor of greater 
metropolitan Istanbul, said he took over Istanbul’s municipality with an external debt of 
$2 billion dollars. “The revenues of ISKI (Istanbul Waterworks and Sewage Administra- 
tion) were [$1 million] a month when we took over [in 1995]. Today this figure has 
reached [$17.5 million],” Erdogan claimed.!7 

Ankara’s Mayor Melih Gokcek, another committed political Islamist, painted a 
similar picture of superior service when he said that from 1994-97, his municipality laid 
down 613 kilometers of clean water pipes and 921 kilometers of waste water and rain 
water pipes.!8 


MOUNTING DEBT 


4 


Four years later, however, Islamist-controlled municipalities do not present a picture 
of unqualified financial success. As a matter of fact, among the public sector institutions 
that owe the most in non-paid social security premiums are the following RP-controlled 
municipalities: Sivas ($5 million); Fatih ($1.4 million); (Greater) Diyarbakir ($1.2 
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16. Ibid. 
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million); and Sanliurfa ($1.2 million).!9 Another RP-controlled city, Corum, also 
reportedly owes $1.7 million to the Social Security Administration (SSK) in unpaid social 
security premiums.?° Murat Basesgioglu, the Interior Minister of the coalition government 
which replaced the previous RP-led coalition in July 1997, said the municipal agencies of 
the RP-held municipality of Greater Istanbul lost $80 million between 1994—97.21 


TREASURY SUBSIDIES 


The secular critics of the RP charge that whatever financial improvement was 
registered by Islamist-led municipalities during the last four years has been accomplished 
at the cost of either consumers or the State Treasury which, during the 1996-97 period of 
the coalition of the RP and the True Path Party (DP), heavily subsidized the RP-mayors’ 
initiatives. 

The municipalities of both greater Istanbul and Ankara made drastic price hikes in 
unit prices of water, natural gas and public transportation, despite promises given by 
Islamist mayors Erdogan and Gokcek to the contrary.?? 

There is also evidence that $5 billion worth of “external debt” accumulated by the 
RP-controlled municipalities was shouldered by the Turkish Treasury when the localities 
defaulted on payments. According to the Turkish Undersecretariat of the Treasury, the 
Treasury co-signed and guaranteed the repayment of $4 billion of the total $5 billion in 
external debt accumulated by Turkish municipalities. The Treasury had already paid back 
$1 billion between June 1992 and February 1997 on behalf of the local administrations,?3 
a period which of course includes the era of previous secular coalitions as well. As of July 
1997, the time of the resignation of the Islamist-led RP-DYP coalition, the total value of 
matured but defaulted foreign loans borrowed by Turkish municipalities had reached 
$727.5 million.24 By the end of 1995, the Islamist-controlled Istanbul metropolitan 
administration owed $507 million, and Ankara had accumulated $1.3 billion in foreign 
debt. The Treasury, as of July 1997, had paid $350.4 million on Ankara’s behalf and 
$189.9 million for Istanbul—with no reimbursements. 

The municipal utilities, the services of which are cited by the RP as a source of pride, 
were among those institutions that relied heavily on unpaid external borrowing. Ankara’s 
water and sewage works administration, ASKI, for example, owed $293 million to foreign 
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creditors by the end of 1995. Istanbul’s ISKI owed $339 million. Ankara’s electricity, gas 
and public bus administration, EGO, accumulated $982 million in external debt. These 
examples suggest that there has been some degree of subvention provided by the central 
government to underwrite the Islamist-controlled municipalities’ attempt to convert 
expanded local services into political capital. 


BREAD WARS 


Critics of the Islamist mayors point out that the consumers, and especially the masses 
with fixed incomes, had to foot the bill for expanding local services. Prices of a long-list 
of items from gasoline to bread have risen sharply since RP mayors took office in 
1994——although in all fairness one must note that such price hikes also occurred 
frequently during the rule of previous secular governments. 

The price of one loaf of bread (perhaps the most critical food item for fixed-income, 
large-family Turks) in Istanbul, for example, jumped from TL 3,000 to TL 6,000 within 
the six months in 1994 after Tayyip Erdogan became the city’s first Islamist mayor.” By 
November 1996, the bread price reached TL 18,000 despite the Islamist-led coalition’s 
efforts to keep it down to TL 15,000.27 That translated into a price hike of 600 percent 
within two years—an increase that certainly outstripped the cumulative annual inflation of 
about 200 percent. 

“Since the coming to power of the Welfare Party-True Path Party (RP-DYP) 
government, we have faced three increases in the basic ingredients of bread,” said Sakir 
Demirci, a bakery owner and member of the Istanbul Bakers Cooperative in November 
1996.78 “Flour prices increase nearly every 15 days. Yeast and fuel prices increase every 
month. This time, the bakers are left to face the citizens. We are obliged to reflect these 
increases in bread prices. .. The [RP-DYP] government has proposed a decrease in flour 
prices. Although we meet the authorities every day, we haven’t received anything,” 
Demirci added.?° Within the two years since then, bread prices have nearly doubled again 
in many metropolitan markets.%° 


POLITICIZATION OF CADRES 


Islamist leaders in municipalities preserved a time-honored tradition perfected by the 
preceding secular administrations: they fired secular cadres and replaced them with 
personnel who shared their Islamist world-view.3! They continued to pursue patronage at 
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Bahcelievler, Sultanbeyli, and Arnavutkoy, for example, were run by Islamist mayors beginning in 1989. The 
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its worst, since a number of such appointees were totally unqualified for the job at hand. 
When early in his career Istanbul’s Erdogan appointed non-Welfare personnel to 
municipal posts, the party organization exploded in indignant furor and accused Erdogan 
of “betrayal.’’32 

Even judges were not immune from such partisan policy. “Welfare tried to move 
hundreds of secular-minded judges to posts in rural districts and replace them with 
Islamist judges, prompting an outcry before the move was blocked by a supervisory 
council.”33 

The RP “has shifted non-Islamist civil servants [whom it cannot fire] to unpleasant 
and even absurd jobs—such as standing all day in the middle of a busy intersection 
counting cars—in an attempt to induce them to take early retirement so that their positions 
can be filled with Islamists.”>4 

In Istanbul’s Eminonu district, Mayor Ahmet Cetinsaya dismissed over 200 munic- 
ipal workers, citing insufficient funds. “But the municipality recruited an equal number of 
pro-RP staff immediately after the redundancies. The remaining university graduate 
managers of the municipality have been appointed to the duties of counting stray dogs and 
collecting garbage.”35 

The Islamist mayors placed partisanship before merit in their, personnel decisions. 
Yahya Dai, a saxophonist employed by the Greater Ankara municipality’s City Band was 
reassigned by Mayor Melih Gokcek to water the municipal gardens.3° Dai later resigned 
and joined the critically acclaimed pop-fusion group, Asiaminor. 

Eighteen female workers employed at the administrative offices of Pendik munici- 
pality (a suburb of Istanbul) were reassigned to trash collection by the RP Mayor Erol 
Kaya. The female workers protested their reassignment by saying that they were 
high-school graduates, and knew how to type and use computers. Some of them were 
actually attending the Open Education College. They claimed they were discriminated 
against by the Islamist municipality on the basis of their gender.37 

Aydin Talay, the RP mayor of Van, created waves when he reassigned his Director 
of Legal Affairs, Semsettin Polat, an attorney with 23 years’ experience, to work as a 
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gardener at the Parks and Gardens Directorate.38 Talay had previously fired 165 municipal 
employees but had to readmit them when a court decided in favor of the employees. 

Greater Erzurum’s RP Mayor Ersan Gemalmaz assigned Mehmet Yalcintas as 
Erzurum’s new Directorate of Culture—although Yalcintas did not even have a high- 
school diploma and has previously worked for five years as the director of the city’s 
slaughterhouse. “I don’t have the faintest idea about theater. Nor do I know how to play 
any instruments. I’ make use of the expertise of my friends who are more knowledgeable 
in this field,” Yalcintas confessed to the press.3° 

The Director of the municipal firefighting department in Corum (central Anatolia), 
Yasar Tortum, does not even have a middle-school diploma. Tortum also admitted that he 
had no experience in firefighting prior to his assignment.4° Tortum’s most important 
credential turned out to be his role as a campaign worker during the electoral campaign 
of the city’s Islamist mayor, Arif Ersoy. 

Hamza Yanilmaz, a two-time Karate champion, had served as Erbakan’s personal 
body guard. That apparently was sufficient to qualify Yanilmaz to serve as the mayor of 
Elazig, an eastern city with a population of 400,000.*! 

One of the most explosive confrontations over the RP’s personnel policy took place 
in the Istanbul suburb of Gebze. When Gebze’s Islamist Mayor Ahmet Pembegullu fired 
653 temporary municipal workers, and another 80 who, he claimed, were hired through 
fraudulent exams, Gebze became the scene of violent confrontations between the fired 
protesters and the police.42 One hundred workers and 15 policemen were wounded (three 
critically) in the confrontations that followed. The violent demonstrations continued for a 
whole month. 


ATATURK’S LEGACY ATTACKED 


Some Islamist mayors took it upon themselves to challenge Mustafa Kemal Ataturk’s 
secularist and pro-Western legacy head-on, thereby creating widespread resentment on the 
part of the many who did not vote for the RP in the December 1995 elections. Some RP 
mayors overshadowed others in their zeal to undo more than 70 years of secular public 
administration. 

Rize’s Islamist Mayor Sevki Yilmaz became the enfant terrible of radical Islamists 
with his unreserved attacks on some of the most revered symbols of Kemalist past. He 
achieved national notoriety in August 1994, by trying to change the name of a main street 
in Rize to “Ziya Hursit”—a Rize deputy of the first Turkish Parliament who had planned 
to assassinate Ataturk in Izmir, in June 1926. Hursit, together with others similarly 
I 

38. “Van’in RP’li Baskani, Avukati Bahcivan Yapti” (RP Mayor of Van Assigned the Attorney as 
Gardener), Hurriyet, 28 November 1994. 

39. “Mezbahaciyi Sanat Muduru Yaptilar” (They Made an Art Director Out of a Butcher), Hurriyet, 19 
June 1994, 

40. “Ogretmenden Itfaiye Muduru” (Teacher Becomes Fire Chief), Hurriyet, 25 March 1997. 

41. Milli Gazete, 30 July 1998. 


42. “Gebze’de Gergin Gun” (Tense Day in Gebze), Turkiye, 3 July 1994; and “Gebze Karisti” (Gebze 
Explodes), Turkiye, 9 July 1994. 
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accused, was tried by a special tribunal and then hanged. As a result of tremendous 
pressure brought upon the Rize municipality by the secular parties in the Parliament, 
Yilmaz’s proposed name change was not carried out. 

Yilmaz soon made the headlines again for refusing to attend the official celebrations 
of the “Day of Victory”’on 30 August, the date on which, in 1922, the invading Greek 
armies were repulsed from the heart of Anatolia. In September 1994, he was also 
conspicuously absent when the 70th anniversary of Ataturk’s arrival in Rize was 
commemorated.*3 Yilmaz was sentenced to two years in absentia in May 1998 for 
“insulting the Turkish Parliament” during a television program broadcast in 1994,44 


LIFESTYLES CHALLENGED 


The RP-run municipalities raised a lot of eyebrows among secularists (the 79 percent 
of the electorate who did not vote for the RP in the December 1995 general elections) 
when the mayors began to inject a heavy dose of Islamist morality into public life. They 
seemed to be determined to establish “cultural populist Islam, committed more to 
promoting gradual, long-term cultural change than to altering the legal and prohibitionist 
framework of the political system.”45 This pro-Islamist intervention in the public domain 
was especially pronounced during 1994-95, when a number of the RP’s new mayors 
displayed a noticeable lack of finesse. Such mayors as Sukru Karatepe of Kayseri, who 
frequently made the headlines, came across as arrogant and vengeful, and not as 
representatives of a more tolerant order.*6 

The Islamist mayors challenged secular and Western lifestyles in ways that both 
disrupted the status quo and forced the Turkish establishment to question whether such a 
heavy injection of “cultural Islam” in Islamist-run cities would be a precursor for demands 
of “political Islam” at a constitutional and legal level. 

A ban on alcohol was favored and implemented by RP mayors on several occasions, 
when the political cost of doing so was not too high. When he was Minister of Interior in 
the 1970s as a member of the National Salvation Party, Oguzhan Asilturk, who later was 
Secretary General of the RP, required all restaurants that wanted to serve alcohol to obtain 
a new special permit.47 In 1994 the Islamist Mayor of Gaziantep’s Merkez Sehitkamil 
district, Mehmet Bozgeyik, banned the sale of alcohol in over 50 retail kiosks owned by 
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the municipality.48 The rental contracts of those kiosk lease-holders who insisted on 
carrying alcoholic beverages were simply not renewed. 

The same prohibition was adopted in Kayseri, the large Islamist-controlled munici- 
pality in central Anatolia whose metropolitan Mayor, Sukru Karatepe, has already been 
mentioned. Karatepe declined to renew the alcoholic beverage license of many restaurants 
and beer-halls in the city after he became mayor in 1994. According to one account, some 
entrepreneurial sons of Kayseri benefited nicely from the situation by loading up their cars 
with beer and Raki (the Turkish spirit similar to Greek ouzo and Arab ‘araq) and selling 
them at a nice profit alongside the highways outside the city.*9 

“Fighting prostitution” in particular, and “eradicating immorality” in general, was a 
campaign promise of many RP mayors. When Imdat Sutluoglu, the RP Mayor of Ardesen 
(a sub-province of Rize near the Black Sea), was asked to reflect on his three-month record 
following his victory in the March 1994 elections, he said “we have constructed 200 
meters of concrete road although I’ve been in power for only three months.” He followed 
this with an indication of the moral agenda all the Islamist mayors brought to the job: “We 
have neutralized prostitution. We can’t say that we have eradicated it totally, because we 
are being hampered by the existing laws. We have to obey the laws,” Sutluoglu said.5° 
Brothels are legal in major Turkish cities and they are closely regulated by the 
government. 

Nusret Bayraktar, the RP Mayor of Beyoglu, a busy downtown sub-province in the 
heart of Istanbul, which also hosts the city’s legal red-light district, created waves in 1994 
when he announced his intention to close down the walled-in brothel quarter. Bayraktar 
could not carry out his promise in the face of wide-spread resistance to his initiative.5! He 
also had to reverse course on his proposal to paint the traffic stripes on the pavement 
Islamic green, instead of the customary yellow. 

The Islamist Mayor of the eastern city of Agri, Zeki Basaran, denied operating 
licenses to some television stations, which he claimed were making “immoral broadcasts.” 
He terminated the broadcasts, made from antennas conveniently placed on top of the 
municipality building. “The people called us repeatedly to put an end to such immorality,” 
Basaran said.5? 

Despite similar attempts to “clean up the airwaves” in other Islamist municipalities, 
there is some evidence that such zeal by RP officials was not always shared by the citizens 
that they represented. A survey carried out by the Chief Directorate of Turk Telecom to 
gauge the viewing habits of cable TV subscribers in decidedly-Islamist Konya, for 
example, revealed that almost 100 percent of the subscribers preferred stations that include 
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pornographic broadcasts, according to a report by the semi-official Anatolian News 
Agency.*3 Almost all the participants in the survey were interested in watching channels 
SAT1, RTL and PRO7, which air such programs. 

Greater Erzurum’s Virtue Party member Mayor Ersan Gemalmaz banned a billboard 
on one of city’s main streets rented by LCW, a company known for its quality youth and 
children’s apparel. The billboard in question showed a group of young adults, including 
a tall young woman in shorts. Gemalmaz denied permission for the advertisement on the 
grounds that “there is no need for swimming-suit and underwear advertisements in 
Erzurum, which has an altitude of 2,000 meters.”54 

In another major Turkish city, Izmir, the retail sale of panties and bras in the 
Kemeralti district was banned on the grounds that such underwear was “immoral” and it 
was against Turkish “customs and traditions.”55 Izmir is run by Mayor Burhanettin 
Ozfatura who, although currently not a member of the Virtue Party, is well known for his 
pro-Islamist conservatism. The municipal policemen who confiscated 5,000 ladies panties 
and bras said “there are thousands of families who shop here everyday. Sale of such items 
is not proper for our society.”>6 

Some Virtue Party members continued this preoccupation with ladies’ fashion. 
Ramazan Yenidede, FP deputy from Denizli, created an uproar when, in objecting to the 
characterization of headscarves as a “political statement,” blurted out that “some women’s 
dresses may also be said to be a sign of immorality and prostitution.”57 

Some hotels in RP-ruled cities volunteered to enforce their own version of public 
morality by segregating recreational facilities by gender, and refusing to admit couples as 
customers unless they could prove that they were married. The five-star, 1894-bed Caprice 
Hotel near Didim on the Aegean coast is an example. The luxurious hotel not only 
advertised that no alcoholic beverages were served, but also segregated its swimming pool 
and beach by gender.58 Caprice advertised that it had separate prayer halls for men and 
women as well. 

Islamist vigilance was also applied to aspects of daily life that were not previously 
` suspected of any ethical infringement. Lottery ticket vendors in Ankara were certainly 
surprised when the RP administration of the city increased the pressure against lottery 
ticket sales. Islamists regard the lottery as “sin,” because it is unearned income. The 
municipality’s police began to write hefty tickets for the lottery vendors for “loitering the 
streets.” Huseyin Poyraz, President of the Ankara Chamber of Artisans, which represents 
lottery ticket vendors, complained that “they are telling people in Corum and Konya that 
—_—az 
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carrying Jewish settlers to Nablus. [9/12 NYT, 
WP] 

The Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
vowed to avenge the Israeli army’s killing of 
‘Adil and ‘Imad ‘Awadallah. [9/12 NYT, WP] 

In Bethlehem, Gaza City, and Nablus, Palestin- 
ian demonstrations were held to protest the killing 
of the ‘Awadallah brothers. [9/12 WP] 

Sept. 12: Near Bethlehem, at Rachel’s Tomb, 
about 80 Palestinian youth clashed with Israeli 
soldiers. [9/13 NYT] 

In Nablus, US envoy to the Middle East Ross 

met with PNA President ‘Arafat to discuss the 
peace process. [9/13 NYT, WP] 
Sept. 13: Israeli officials said that they would 
bury the ‘Awadallah brothers rather than return 
their remains to their families, fearing a public 
funeral would turn into a riot. [9/14 NYT, WP] 

In Cairo, US envoy to the Middle East Ross 
met with Egyptian President Mubarak to discuss 
the peace process. [9/14 NYT] 

Sept. 14: Israel ended its closure of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. [9/15 WP] 

US envoy to the Middle East Ross met with 
Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu to brief him on 
his meetings with PNA President ‘Arafat and 
Egyptian President Mubarak. [9/15 WP] 

Sept. 15: B’Tselem, the Israeli Information Cen- 
ter for Human Rights in the Occupied Territories, 
and HaMoked, the Center for the Defense of the 
Individual, published a report accusing Israel of 
“deporting” Palestinians from East Jerusalem by 
confiscating residence permits and blocking the 
registration of new births. [9/16 FT] 

Sept. 16: In Cairo, addressing the Arab League, 
PNA President ‘Arafat called on the member 
states to support the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state, with Jerusalem as its capi- 
tal, on 4 May 1999. [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 17: In the West Bank village of Batunya, a 
Jewish settler, Avshalom Ladani, killed one Pal- 
estinian youth and injured another. Ladani, upon 
surrendering himself to Israeli police, claimed that 
he had been provoked to shoot because stones 
were thrown at his car. Palestinian youth who 
witnessed the incident insisted that the shooting 
was unprovoked. [9/18 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Sept. 18: Israel sealed off the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip to prevent HAMAS terrorist acts 
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during the Jewish New Year holiday. [9/19 WP, 
9/19, 9/20 FT] 

In the West Bank town of Al-Bireh, during a 
memorial rally sponsored by HAMAS for the 
‘Awadallah brothers, protesters clashed with Is- 
raeli soldiers, leaving 32 Palestinians injured. 
(9/19 WP, 9/19, 9/20 FT] 

Sept. 20: In Batunya, over 100 people attended 
the burial of Iyad Karabsa, the Palestinian youth 
killed by Jewish settler Ladani. [9/21 WP] 

Sept. 23: The Financial Times reported that PNA 
negotiator Saeb Erekat offered his resignation to 
PNA President ‘Arafat over concerns that he was 
undermined by PNA negotiator Ahmad Qurei, 
whom the Israelis viewed as more flexible in 
peace negotiations. [9/24 FT] 

In New York, Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu 
met with US Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright to discuss an Israeli withdrawal from the 
West Bank. [9/24 NYT] 

Sept. 24: At a Jerusalem bus stop, near Hebrew 
University, a bomb exploded, injuring an Israeli 
soldier. [9/25 WP] 

US President Bill Clinton invited Israeli Prime 
Minister Netanyahu and PNA President ‘Arafat to 
meet separately with him in Washington, DC, in 
an attempt to revive the peace process. [9/25 
NYT, FT] , 
Sept. 27: In the northern Israeli-Arab town of 
Umm al-Fahm, Israeli-Arabs clashed with Israeli 
riot police in an attempt to prevent the Israeli 
army from confiscating acres of olive groves to be 
used as a firing range. The Israeli army decided to 
allow the groves to be harvested for six more 
months after at least 50 residents and 15 police 
were injured. [9/28 NYT, WP] 

In New York, US Secretary of State Albright 

met with Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu and 
PNA President ‘Arafat' to discuss Israeli troop 
redeployment from the West Bank and security 
cooperation issues. [9/28 WP] 
Sept. 28: In the northern Israeli-Arab town of 
Umm al-Fahm, clashes between residents and 
Israeli police over land confiscation continued for 
a second day. [9/30 NYT] 

In Washington, DC, US President Clinton 
hosted a meeting between Israeli Prime Minister 
Netanyahu and PNA President ‘Arafat. The two 
leaders agreed on the “essentials” of an Israeli 
withdrawal from 13 percent of the West Bank. 
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The agreement included a compromise whereby 
three percent of the redeployment area would be 
considered a nature reserve where Palestinians 
could not live. [9/29 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

In New York, PNA President ‘Arafat addressed 

the UN General Assembly and asked for help in 
bringing independence to Palestinians by May 
1999, [9/29 NYT, FT, WP] 
Sept. 29: In Batunya, a car bomb exploded, 
killing one Palestinian and injuring two others. 
Palestinian security officials reported that all three 
were suspected members of HAMAS. [9/30 NYT, 
WP] 

In Nazareth, Israeli-Arabs staged a demonstra- 
tion in front of the Israeli police department until 
police freed 13 people they had detained during 
raids earlier in the day. The raided houses be- 
longed to Misbah Zayyad, a leader of the Arab 
Democratic Front party, and his brother Tawfiq 
Zayyad, a former mayor of Nazareth. [9/30 NYT] 

Israeli President Ezer Weisman visited the 
northern Israeli-Arab town of Umm al-Fahm in an 
attempt to calm tensions, as clashes between 
residents and Israeli police continued for a third 
day. [9/30 NYT] 

In Washington, DC, US President Clinton met 
with PNA President. ‘Arafat to discuss ways in 
which the Palestinian National Authority could 
improve security. [9/30 NYT] 

Sept. 30: The Israeli army reported that, in 
Hebron, an unidentified Palestinian threw gre- 
nades at an Israeli patrol post, injuring 13 Israeli 
soldiers and 11 Palestinians. The Israeli army 
enforced a closure on the Palestinian-ruled area of 
Hebron in response. [10/1 NYT, WP, 10/9 NYT] 
Oct. 1: In Hebron, Israeli troops and Palestinian 
protesters clashed. [10/2 WSJ, WP] 

Oct. 6: In Jerusalem, US Secretary of State 
Albright met with Israeli Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu to continue negotiations on an interim agree- 
ment. Prime Minister Netanyahu announced that 
Israel would continue construction of Jewish set- 
tler homes at the Tel Rumeida settlement, near 
Hebron. [10/7 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] : 

In Jericho, US Secretary of State Albright met 
with PNA President ‘Arafat to continue negotia- 
tions on an interim agreement. [10/7 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

Oct. 7: At the Erez checkpoint, Israeli Prime 
Minister Netanyahu and PNA President ‘Arafat 


met with US Secretary of State Albright and 
agreed to create a Gaza industrial park, and an 
“anti-incitement committee” that would hear each 
side’s complaints, and to establish “people to 
people” programs to foster understanding be- 
tween Israelis and Palestinians. After the meeting, 
Prime Minister Netanyahu became the first Israeli 
Prime Minister to enter Gaza for a meeting when 
President ‘Arafat and Prime Minister Netanyahu 
had lunch together. [10/8 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 8: In Hebron, clashes between Palestinians 
and Israeli soldiers killed one Palestinian and 
injured at least 20 others, including a freelance 
photographer for Agence France Presse. [10/9 
NYT, WSJ] 

In Hebron, the Fatah party led a strike to protest 
a week-long curfew on Palestinians in the city. 
[10/9 NYT] 
Oct. 9: At the entrance to the Jewish settlement of 
Tomer, a Palestinian stabbed to death an Israeli 
soldier. Israeli troops shot the attacker in the leg 
and placed him under guard in the hospital. [10/10 
WP] 
Oct. 11: Israeli Foreign Minister Ariel Sharon 
announced on Israeli television that he would 
oppose an Israeli troop withdrawal from 13 per- 
cent of the West Bank. [10/12 NYT, FT] 
Oct. 13; At a spring located on a hillside south- 
west of Jerusalem, two gunmen killed one Israeli 
and injured another. Jerusalem police chief Yair 
Yitzhaki said the two assailants escaped to an area 
under Palestinian control. [10/14 NYT] 
Oct. 14: In Jerusalem, prior to Israeli Prime 
Minister Netanyahu’s departure for Washington, 
DC, for interim agreement talks, the Council of 
Jewish Settlements in Judaea, Samaria, and Gaza 
and the Habad Movement organized a protest of 
over 1,000 demonstrators in front of the Prime 
Minister’s residence, calling on Prime Minister 
Netanyahu to not agree to a further troop rede- 
ployment. [10/16 FBIS] 
Oct. 15: Interim agreement talks between Israeli 
Prime Minister Netanyahu and PNA President 
‘Arafat began at the Wye Conference Center in 
Queenstown, Maryland. Accompanying Israeli 
Prime Minister Netanyahu were Israeli Foreign 
Minister Sharon and Israeli Defense Minister 
Mordechai. [10/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP} 

In East Jerusalem, a Jewish group with ties to 
the right-wing Moledet party occupied a vacant 


house, asserting the building was an old Sephar- 
dic synagogue. [10/16 NYT] 
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July 18: In Cholpon-Ata, Kyrgyzstan, the presi- 
dents of the member states of the Central Asian 
Economic Community—Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan—met to discuss ex- 
pansion of economic cooperation. [7/21 FBIS] 
July 20: In Tajikistan, unidentified assailants 
killed four UN workers on the road from Tavil- 
dara to Labidzhar, 125 miles east of Dushanbe. 
(7/22 WSJ, WP] 

July 23: In Geneva, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, talks began between officials 
from Georgia and the break-away province of 
Abkhazia. [7/24 FT] 

July 25: Georgian President Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, speaking at a full cabinet meeting, sug- 
gested that “new approaches, a new wave, and 
new people” were needed to continue with reform 
in the country. [7/28 FBIS] 

July 26: In Tbilisi, Georgia, Minister of State 
Niko Lekishvili resigned. [7/27 WP, 7/28 FBIS] 

Tajikistani President Emomali Rakhmonov 
banned beards in the army. [7/27 FT] 

July 27: In Tbilisi, Economy Minister Vladimir 
Papava, Finance Minister Mikhail Chkuaseli, and 
Environment and Natural Resources Minister 
Nino Chkhobadze resigned. [7/28 FT] 

Aug. 6: In Yerevan, Armenia, a former state 
prosecutor, Aram Karapetian, shot the Prosecutor 
General, Henrik Khachatrian, and then killed 
himself. Reasons for the attack were unclear. [8/7 
NYT, FBIS] 

In Baku, Azerbaijani President Heydar Aliyev 
signed a decree to abolish Glavlit, the department 
responsible for protection of state secrets in the 
press. [8/10 FBIS] 

The Moscow-based information agency Inter- 
fax reported that Georgia and the break-away 
province of Abkhazia had agreed to create a joint 
committee to investigate acts of terrorism. [8/10 
FBIS] 
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Aug. 7: In Tbilisi, the Georgian parliament ap- 
proved the appointment of Vazha Lordkipanidze, 
a former Ambassador to Russia, as Minister of 
State. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: Tajikistan asked the surrounding Central 
Asian states to help it secure its borders against a 
potential threat from Taliban forces in Afghani- 
stan. [8/12 WSJ] 

In Baku, Azerbaijani President Aliyev an- 
nounced he would run for re-election in the 11 
October presidential election. [8/12 FBIS] 

In Azerbaijan, nine candidates, including Pres- 
ident Aliyev, registered to run in the presidential 
election. [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: Interfax reported that, in Baku, Azerbai- 
jani police arrested nearly 300 protesters at an 
opposition rally for free and fair elections. An 
estimated 20,000 protesters held a rally simulta- 
neously in Baku’s motor racing arena. [8/18 
FBIS] 

Aug. 24: In Tashkent, Uzbekistan, the foreign and 
defense ministers of the Central Asian Economic 
Community met to discuss developments in Af- 
ghanistan. [8/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 28: Siemens A.G. of Germany and the 
Kazakhstani national telephone provider, KAZ 
Telekom, signed a $200 million deal to begin 
construction of a telecommunications network in 
Kazakhstan. [8/29 NYT] 

Sept. 8: In Baku, representatives from Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, Moldova, Romania, Tajikistan, Turkey, 
Ukraine, and Uzbekistan signed the “New Silk 
Road Agreement,” to develop jointly road, rail, 
air, and sea links from China to Europe. [9/9 FT, 
FBIS] 

Sept. 12: A group of five Azerbaijani opposition 
parties, who planned to boycott the 11 October 
elections, held a rally in Baku for free and fair 
elections. Police clashed with demonstrators, in- 
juring ten people and arresting many others. [9/14 
FT, 9/15 FBIS} 

Sept. 14: In Astana, Kazakhstan, Japan agreed to 
grant Kazakhstan a $1 billion low-interest loan 
and pledged $2 billion in investments, including 
an oil refinery, plastics plant, and an aluminum 
smelter. [9/15 NYT] 

Sept. 20: In Baku, the opposition political parties, 
which planned to boycott the 11 October presi- 
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dential elections, sponsored a protest march of 
roughly 10,000 protesters, demanding that Presi- 
dent Aliyev resign from office. [9/21 FT] 

Sept. 21: In Sukhumi, the capital of the break- 
away province of Abkhazia, unidentified gunmen 
injured three UN military observers. [9/23 FT] 
Sept. 22: In Dushanbe, unidentified assailants 
killed Otakhon Latifi, a United Tajik Opposition 
representative on the National Reconciliation 
Commission. [9/25 FBIS] 

Sept. 25: In Dushanbe, the United Tajik Opposi- 
tion threatened to abandon the peace process if the 
assassin of opposition leader Otakhon Latifi was 
not brought to justice. [9/26 WP] 

The US Department of State suspended the 
operations of the US embassy in Tajikistan, citing 
local political turmoil as the reason. [9/26 WP] 
Oct. 8: In Kazakhstan, the parliament removed a 
two-term limit for presidents, lifted an old-age 
restriction for the office, and extended the presi- 
dential term from five to seven years. The parlia- 
ment also set the date for the next presidential 
election for 10 January 1999. [10/9 FBIS, 10/14 
WSJ] 

Oct. 9: In Baku, police blocked about 10,000 
people from protesting the presidential election. 
[10/10 WP] 

Oct. 11: In Azerbaijan, the presidential election 
was held with more than 72 percent voter partic- 
ipation. More than 200 international observers 
monitored the process. Azerbaijani President 
Aliyev won the presidential election with 76 
percent of the vote. [10/12 NYT, 10/13 NYT, 
10/16 NYT] 

Oct. 12: Observers from the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, who had 
monitored the Azerbaijani presidential election, 
announced that the election did not comply with 
international standards. [10/13 NYT] 

Oct. 14: In Almaty, Kazakhstan’s former Prime 
Minister, Akezhan Kazhegeldin, announced he 
would run in the 10 January presidential election. 
[10/15 FBIS] 

A Moscow-based information agency reported 
that, in Kazakhstan, members of the national 
security committee had arrested former Prime 
Minister Kazhegeldin. [10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 15; Kyrgyzstan was admitted into the World 
Trade Organization. [10/16 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1998 

July 16: In Damascus, Iraqi Oil Minister Amir 
Muhammad Rashid announced an agreement be- 
tween Iraq and Syria to build a pipeline to 
transport Iraqi oil, through Syria, to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. [7/17 FBIS] 

July 21: During a visit to Britain, Azerbaijani 
President Heydar Aliyev signed contracts with 
British Petroleum, Monumental Oil and Gas, and 
Eurosov to explore three potential oil fields in 
Azerbaijan. [7/22 FT, 7/24 FBIS] 

July 23: British Petroleum and Statoil, the Nor- 
wegian State Oil Company, offered to Azerbaijani 
President Aliyev to finance the proposed pipeline 
from Baku, Azerbaijan, to Ceyhan, Turkey, in 
exchange for exclusive control over the pipeline. 
President Aliyev turned down the proposal, argu- 
ing that the 12 members of the Azerbaijan Inter- 
national Operating Company (AIOC), the inter- 
national consortium developing Azerbaijani 
Caspian oil fields, should share some control over 
the pipeline. [7/24 FT] 

Aug. 21: The US corporation Unocal announced 
it had suspended its activities involving a pro- 
posed pipeline through Afghanistan. [9/2 WP] 
Sept. 14: In Astana, Kazakhstan, the US Phillips 
Petroleum Company and the Japanese Indonesian 
Petroleum Company signed oil and gas explora- 
tion deals for a one-seventh stake in Kazakhstan’s 
Kashagan field. The petroleum companies agreed 
to pay $500 million in cash for the stake—money 
to be directly injected into Kazakhstan’s budget, 
which was forecasted to run a $750 million deficit 
in 1998. Also, Phillips agreed to build a $500 
million liquefied natural gas plant in Kazakhstan. 
[9/15 NYT] 

Sept. 30: In northern Virginia, Saudi Crown 
Prince ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Sa‘ud met 
with representatives of seven US oil companies— 
Atlantic Richfield, Chevron, Conoco, Exxon, Mo- 
bil, Phillips Petroleum, and Texaco—to discuss 
the role the companies could play in further 
developing Saudi Arabia’s petroleum industry. 
[9/29 WP, 9/30 NYT] 

Oct. 5: In Ankara, Turkey and Turkmenistan 
signed a protocol for a natural gas pipeline project 
to transport natural gas from Turkmenistan to 
Turkey. [10/7 FBIS] 


Oct. 10: In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, the French 
petroleum company Total signed an agreement 
with Turkmenistan to study the feasibility of a 
Kazakhstan-Turkmenistan-Iran oil pipeline. [10/ 
14 FBIS] 
Oct. 12: The state-owned Egyptian General Pe- 
troleum Company signed a deal with the Interna- 
tional Egyptian Oil Company, an affiliate of Ita- 
ly’s Eni gas and oil company, to distribute gas to 
domestic users in Egypt. [10/13 FT] 

The Palestinian National Authority and Italy’s 
Eni gas and oil company signed a deal to export 
Egyptian gas to Gaza. [10/13 FT] 


Regional Affairs 


1998 

July 18: The Democratic Party of Kurdistan 
(KDP) announced that it had signed an agreement 
with the Turkish foreign ministry to cooperate in 
countering Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) at- 
tacks in northern Iraq. [7/21 FBIS] 

July 20: Yemeni President ‘Ali ‘Abdallah Salih 
accused Saudi Arabia of attacking Duwayma 
Island, a Yemeni-claimed island in the Red Sea, 
killing three people and injuring nine. [7/21 FT, 
WP, 7/24 WP] 

In Tehran, Armenia and Iran signed an agree- 
ment to increase economic cooperation. [7/21 
FBIS] 

July 25: Yemen’s Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Bagammal arrived in Saudi Arabia for talks about 
the disputed island of Duwayma. [7/26 NYT] 
July 31: In Casablanca, on the sidelines of the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference’s (OIC) 
Jerusalem Committee meeting, Iranian Foreign 
Minister Kamal Kharrazi met with Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf to discuss 
developments in bilateral relations. [8/6 FBIS] 
Aug. 4: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that unknown assailants had 
killed two members of the KDP central commit- 
tee. [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: In Tehran, Turki ibn ‘Abdallah, son of 
Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Sa‘ud, met with Iranian President 
Muhammad Khatami to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions. [8/6 FBIS] 

The Cairo-based Middle East News Agency 
(MENA) reported that Iraq had asked Egypt to 
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agree to the reopening of embassies in Cairo and 
Baghdad. [8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: Unknown assailants bombed the US 
embassies in Nairobi, Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, killing over 130 people, including 12 
Americans. [8/8 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

In Karachi, authorities arrested a man en route 
to Afghanistan, identified as Muhammad Sadik 
Howaida, for suspicion of involvement in the 
bombings of the US embassies in Nairobi and Dar 
es Salaam. [8/8 WP] 

Aug. 9: Iran accused Afghanistan’s Taliban 
forces of kidnapping 11 Iranian nationals when 
Taliban forces captured Mazar-i-Sharif on 8 Au- 
gust. [8/10 FT] 

Aug. 11: Lebanese Foreign Minister Faris Bu- 
wayz announced that Lebanon had decided to 
open its embassy in Baghdad and to appoint an 
administrative employee to run consular and trade 
activity. [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that about 750 Iranian pilgrims had crossed the 
Iran-Iraq border to visit Shi‘ite Muslim shrines for 
the first time in 17 years. [8/16 WP] 

Aug. 16: Security sources in Karachi reported that 
Muhammad Sadik Howaida had confessed to 
providing the technical, engineering, and logisti- 
cal support for the US embassy bombing: in 
Nairobi, and that his work was financed by the 
Saudi millionaire Osama bin Ladin, who alleg- 
edly lived in Afghanistan. [8/17 NYT] 

Pakistani authorities deported to Kenya Mu- 
hammad Sadik Howaida. [8/17 NYT, FT] 

The US Department of State ordered nonessen- 

tial personnel and dependents out of Pakistan for 
fear of reprisals against US citizens due to the 
Pakistani government’s cooperation with US of- 
ficials in US embassy bombing investigations. 
[8/17 WP] 
Aug. 17: After having been interviewed by US 
Officials in Kenya, Muhammad Saddiq Odeh— 
initially identified by Pakistani authorities as Mu- 
hammad Sadik Howaida— did not admit a role in 
the US embassy bombings or ties to Saudi mil- 
lionaire Bin Ladin. [8/18 NYT] 

Pakistani authorities arrested two more sus- 
pected accomplices in the US embassy bombings 
as they were entering Afghanistan at Torkham, in 
the Khyber Pass. [8/19 NYT] 
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Aug. 18: US Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright announced at a news conference that if 
the Taliban wanted diplomatic relations with the 
United States and other nations, “it should not be 
in the position of harboring any of those who are 
considered terrorists.” [8/19 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 19: A Taliban spokesman reported that the 
Taliban would not be willing to extradite to the 
United States Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin, whom 
US officials believe was involved in the 7 August 
bombings of US embassies in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam. [8/20 NYT] 

The US embassy in Pakistan wamed all non- 

Muslim foreign aid workers to leave Afghanistan. 
[8/20 NYT] 
Aug. 20: The US military launched about 75 
cruise missiles, from ships in the Arabian and Red 
Seas, on two targets allegedly linked to Saudi 
millionaire Bin Ladin. One target was an alleged 
terrorist training complex in Khost, Afghanistan, 
94 miles southeast of Kabul. The other target was 
the Al-Shifa factory, near Khartoum, the Sudan, 
which was suspected of manufacturing chemical 
weapons components. US President Bill Clinton 
described the attacks as an act of self-defense 
against terrorist plots and of retribution for the US 
embassy bombings on 7 August. [8/21 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Pakistan reported that a US missile had landed 
in Pakistan, killing six people. [8/23 NYT] 

Taliban sources reported that Saudi millionaire 
Bin Ladin was not injured in the US missile attack 
on the training complex in Khost: [8/21 WP] 

Sudanese Interior Minister ‘Abd al-Rahim re- 

ported, during a Cable News Network (CNN) 
interview, that the US military target near Khar- 
toum was “a factory for medical drugs.” [8/21 
WP] 
Aug. 21: Supporters of Saudi millionaire Bin 
Ladin reported 20 deaths and several injuries as a 
result of the US missile attack on the training 
complex in Khost. [8/22 NYT] 

US President Bill Clinton signed an executive 
order which placed Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin 
on the US Department of Treasury’s list of ter- 
rorists, allowing officials to seize any assets he 
might hold in the United: States. [8/22 NYT] 

Pakistan condemned the 20 August US missile 
attack on a training complex in Khost, asserting 


that the US missiles crossed Pakistan’s air space 
without permission, [8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 22: It was reported that the US missile 
attack on the Al-Shifa factory, near Khartoum, 
had killed one person and injured nine. [8/23 WP] 

Pakistan dismissed Intelligence Chief Chaudhry 
Manzour for reporting incorrectly that a US mis- 
sile had landed in Pakistan. [8/23 NYT] 

Aug. 23: In Islamabad, an estimated 300 people 
protested against the US missile attack on Af- 
ghanistan and the Sudan. [8/24 NYT] 

Aug. 24: Anonymous US officials reported that 
the US believed that Iraqi scientists had heiped to 
produce elements of the nerve agent VX at the 
Al-Shifa factory. [8/25 NYT] 

Kuwait submitted a request to the UN Security 
Council to send inspectors to search the remains 
of the Al-Shifa factory for evidence of elements 
of the VX nerve agent. [8/25 NYT] 

Iran’s Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i called the US 
missile attacks on Afghanistan and the Sudan 
“state terrorism.” [8/25 NYT] 

Aug. 25: Iraqi representative to the UN Nizar 
Hamdun denied any Iraqi involvement in the 
development or production of chemical weapons 
in the Sudan. [8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 27: US authorities brought Muhammad 
Rashid Da’ud al-‘Owhali, a Yemeni national and 
suspect in the US embassy bombing in Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaam, from Nairobi to New York for 
arraignment. Al-‘Owhali allegedly admitted con- 
nections to Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin and that 
he rode in the truck that carried the bomb to the 
Nairobi embassy. [8/28 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Aug. 28: Muhammad Sadiq Odeh was arraigned 
in a New York district court on charges including 
12 counts of murder, one count for each American 
killed in the Nairobi embassy bombing. [8/29 
NYT] 

Aug. 31: The Turkish daily Hurriyet reported that 
KDP radio had reported that KDP forces had 
launched an operation against PKK forces in 
northern Iraq. [9/1 FBIS] 

Sept. 2: US Secretary of Defense William Cohen 
stated that, when the US launched cruise missiles 
at the Al-Shifa factory, it was unaware that the 
factory produced pharmaceuticals. [9/3 NYT] 
Sept. 3: Muhammad Sadiq Odeh, a suspect in the 
bombing of the US embassy in Nairobi, reported 
that Pakistani authorities had coerced him into 
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to purchase lottery tickets is a sin.” Poyraz continued: “We earn our livelihood legally and 
pay our taxes too. Yet the attacks are on the rise.”59 

Suleyman Canan, Islamist mayor of Kutahya, a western Anatolian city famous for its 
beautiful ceramics, removed the “European Diploma” sign from the central plaza. The 
“diploma,” given to Kutahya by the Council of Europe’s Parliamentary Assembly in 1993, 
consisted of twelve stars, each representing one EU member, encircling an abstract 
symbol of ceramic pottery. Turkey has long sought membership in the European Union, 
and the refusal of the EU to grant this membership at the Luxembourg Summit in 
December 1997 was a deep disappointment to the Turkish secular establishment. It was 
necessary to “save” the “Ottoman city of Kutahya” from this European award, Canan 
reportedly claimed and added: “This is Crusader mentality. They are aiming to convert the 
people to Christianity by distancing them from their own [Muslim] beliefs. We have to 
collapse this Byzantine game. We do not want the diploma of Europe which could not stop 
the flow of Muslim blood in Bosnia,” 

Mehmet Kayacan, the Mayor of Afyon’s Bolvadin sub-province, removed the statue 
of a bull from the center of the city, on the grounds that the statue was nothing but an 
“idol,”61 prohibited in Islam. Critics said the bull was merely a symbol of the most vibrant 
industry of the region, i.e. livestock breeding. Mayor Kayacan was not impressed. “I have 
to deliver what I’ve promised to the people before the elections. The statue has been 
removed by decision of the City Hall and stored at the municipality depot,” he said. 

Ankara metropolitan Mayor Melih Gokcek similarly made headlines when he 
removed public statues, commenting “let me spit on such so-called ‘works of art.’” In 
1998, Gokcek was sentenced by a Turkish court to pay over $1,000 in penalty to Mehmet 
Aksoy, one of the artists whose statue Gokcek ordered removed and broken in half.6? At 
the time, Istanbul Mayor Erdogan said he totally supported Gokcek in the matter, as 
attested by nine statues removed by Erdogan from public display. 

In the past, a frequent public target of the Islamists has been the statues of Ataturk, 
usually standing in the center of municipal plazas. Some have been attacked and broken 
by Islamist mobs. The Ticani sect gained notoriety in the 1950s with its attack on 
Ataturk’s busts, and recent removals of statues by the RP were taken by secularists as 
prima facie evidence of the RP’s “reactionary” nature. 


CORRUPTION REVISITED 


Advocates of political Islam at home and abroad argue that such “cultural initiatives,” 
no matter how “reactionary” and “regressive” they may seem to the secular establishment, 
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can and should be accommodated if Turkey is to remain the pluralistic democracy that it 
claims to be. But even if this premise is accepted, the Islamists still appear to have violated 
a major campaign promise, one which supposedly was going to set them apart from all the 
other preceding administrations: the elimination of corruption and cronyism. 

As recently as January 1997, there were indications that the Islamists were in fact 
keeping this campaign promise: “For the most part, Welfare mayors have been more 
efficient and less corrupt than their predecessors.”® Another long-time observer echoed 
this, also in 1997: “Many people praised the [Islamist] mayors for bringing in better 
management, and, unusually in Turkey, even Istanbul’s biased and scandal-hungry media 
was unable to track down any of the gross financial irregularities that featured in previous 
administrations.”©6 

In April 1996, two years after coming to power, Greater Istanbul Mayor Tayyip 
Erdogan boasted that during his first two years in office, the city’s revenue had increased 
from $105 million to $300 million, “largely due to the prevention of corruption.”®” “The 
first problem of Istanbul was corruption, and the water question followed this ...” said 
Mayor Erdogan, and he declared that the RP had solved both of these problems.® 

But the recent data suggest that such claims are either empirically incorrect (i.e. 
corruption did in fact continue in a number of Islamist municipalities), or empirically 
spurious (i.e. corruption is alive and well under new disguises). Mayor Erdogan himself 
recently admitted that, after four years of RP administration, he could not totally eliminate 
bribery in a municipality that employs 32,500 workers. He said over 70 cases of bribery 
were currently before the courts for prosecution. 

Moreover, Erdogan now stands accused by the Prime Ministry’s Audit Commission 
with a variety of corruption allegations.”° These include having 14 municipal agencies 
give all their advertisement and promotion businesses to a company owned by the Islamist 
television station, Kanal 7; improper sale of land to Kombassan Holding, a holding 
company known for its ties to Islamist brotherhoods; hiring a person as a consultant who 
had been sentenced to 1.5 years in prison for insulting Ataturk,”! etc. 

Ankara Mayor Melih Gokcek similarly had to defend himself against a number of 
corruption allegations,’? including using public funds to provide materiel for Quranic 
courses and student dormitories run by Islamist sects, illegally providing land and business 
opportunities to RP party elite and their relatives, and illegally shifting funds to the 
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pro-Islamist television station, Kanal A. Similar detailed allegations of corruption have 
been made against Islamist Mayor of Sanliurfa.73 

The following former RP and current Virtue Party mayors were also being 
investigated for corruption in 1998: Istanbul Umraniye Mayor Mehmet Bingol; Gazios- 
manpasa Mayor Recep Koral; Kahramanmaras Kilili Mayor Mehmet Bezirci; Diyabakir 
Yenisehir Mayor Mehmet Guran, Diyarbakir Sur Mayor Celal Toptanci; Elazig Mayor 
Hamza Yanilmaz; Bitlis Guroymak Mayor Huseyin Mutlu; and Icel Bozyazi Mayor 
Muzaffer Unal. 

One means by which traditional corruption continued in some Islamist-run cities was 
the mandatory “contribution” asked of. those who submitted proposals for various 
municipal tenders, to be made either to the party organization or various “foundations” 
supported by the party. In one detailed case study of the RP-controlled Eminonu district 
in Istanbul, for example, it was claimed that business owners had to make large donations 
to the “Hizmet Foundation” in order to get permission for construction, renovation, and a 
number of property development works which needed the approval of the municipality.” 

Eminonu was apparently not an isolated case. Similarly deceptive practices were 
carried out in other Istanbul municipalities as well. Ilegal construction has always been 
a major problem for all Turkish cities, in an attempt to cope with migration from rural 
Anatolia. Under RP rule in Istanbul, such illegal buildings were permitted in return for a 
suitable “donation” to the Greater Istanbul municipality, headed by Erdogan. Erdogan’s 
municipality officially admitted that “donations” were accepted from the owners of illegal 
construction projects.7> Such donations apparently formed an important part of the 
$275,000 worth of bonuses Erdogan distributed to his municipal workers.7é 

Another means through which corrupt practices allegedly continued in Islamist-run 
municipalities was the award of city tenders to contractors with direct or indirect (but 
clearly inappropriate) ties to RP officials. For example, the Magic company, which in 1994 
won the $1.45 million advertising contract from the Istanbul municipality’s Electricity, 
Telephone, Tramway (IETT) administration only two months after Magic was formed, 
turned out to be a small family company, with no previous track record, unable to post any 
customary performance bonds. One of Magic’s partners, Ismail Hakki Senguler, was a 
pro-Islamist businessman with known connections to religious orders. Four other partners 
with the same surname were very close friends of Greater Municipality Secretary General 
Kahraman Emmioglu. Furthermore, IETT Director General Muammer Kantarci had 
previously worked for the Islamist bank Al-Baraka, where his supervisor was none other 
than Emmioglu.77 
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THE KURDISH FACTOR 


Whether the mayors of the new Virtue Party can win the sort of votes in the April 
1999 municipal elections which the RP won in 1994 will, to some extent, depend on how 
the ethnic Kurdish population in southeastern Turkey will vote.78 Since 1973, in election 
after election, the Islamists (whether under the RP or Erbakan’s earlier National Salvation 
Party flag) received well-above-national-average votes from those provinces that are 
dominated by an ethnically Kurdish electorate.” 

In the 1994 local elections, for example, the RP received 44.5 percent of the votes in 
Bingol, 38.0 percent in Bitlis, 36.7 percent in Mus, 33.7 percent in Batman, 33 percent in 
Diyarbakir, 31.5 percent in Siirt, and 29.2 percent in Adiyaman, although the RP’s 
national average was 19 percent. Earlier, in the 1989 elections, the RP won 27.8 percent 
in Bitlis, 27.7 percent in Mus, 25.2 percent in Bingol, 24.0 percent in Siirt, and 19.6 
percent in Diyarbakir—although the RP’s national average was only 9.8 percent.8° AJI the 
above cities are situated in the Southeast region where ethnically Kurdish voters are the 
majority. The picture has been similar in almost all the other elections since 1973. 

But there is evidence that disillusioned ethnic Kurds may this time withhold their 
protest votes from the RP’s successor, the Virtue Party—just as they switched from the RP 
to the Social Democratic Peoples Party (SHP) between the 1989 local and 1991 general 
elections, when the pro-Kurdish Peoples Labor Party (HEP) entered the 1991 elections on 
the SHP ticket. 

In Sirnak, for example, a predominantly ethnic Kurdish city in the southeast, the RP 
received only 2.6 percent of the vote (in sharp contrast to their 19 percent national 
average) while the SHP won a commanding 61.2 percent. In Mardin, the RP dropped from 
14.4 percent in 1989 to 8.7 percent in 1991, while the SHP jumped from 29.4 percent to 
53.9 percent. In Siirt the RP dropped from 24 percent in 1989 to 20.6 percent in 1991, 
while the SHP rose from 26.6 percent to 39.6 percent.® 

Hashim Hashimi, an RP deputy of Kurdish origin from Diyarbakir and Chairman of 
the Turkish Parliament’s Migration Commission, made it clear that Kurds were disap- 
pointed with RP Chairman Erbakan for not keeping his electoral campaign promises of 
1995, During an interview he gave to Voice of America (VOA) in 1997, Hashimi claimed 
that Erbakan’s unkept promises included annulling the military cooperation agreement 
between Israel and Turkey and the promise not to renew Operation “Provide Comfort,” the 
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US and allied overflights of northern Iraq. Hashimi told VOA at the time that Erbakan’s 
popularity was beginning to wane among grassroots supporters.®? 

Murat Bozlak, the Chairman of the pro-Kurdish People’s Democracy Party 
(HADEP), has also been critical of Erbakan’s performance. Bozlak said Erbakan did not 
keep his pre-election promise to “solve the Kurdish problem.”83 Before the elections, 
Erbakan convinced a number of Kurdish voters in the southeast that, under the wider 
banner of Islam, the emerging antagonism between the Turks and the Kurds would 
diminish. Four years later, there were fewer Kurds who believed that Erbakan or his 
successors could magically solve this longstanding problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the December 1995 elections, not all who voted for the Islamist Welfare Party did 
so because they wanted to replace Turkey’s secular democracy with a theocracy based on 
shari‘a. The “hard core” of Islamists who voted for the RP in 1995 has been estimated at 
around seven percent of the total electorate.84 The question is whether, on the basis of past 
four years’ performance in the municipalities, the RP’s successor, the Virtue Party, will 
be able to increase the number of voters who voted for the Islamists primarily because 
they wanted better services. 

There is a possibility that, true to the law of diminishing returns, it will prove to be 
difficult for Islamist mayors to continue providing services in the future at such a 
satisfactory level. First of all, the provision of basic services (garbage collection, fixing 
potholes, etc.) which made the most dramatic initial impact on the electorate, has lost its 
novelty value. The promise to supply such services today no longer has the political value 
it did in 1994. 

Islamist mayors have also instituted novel administrative mechanisms such as 
“peoples’ councils,” where mayoral representatives meet with neighborhood people once 
a week to hear their grievances and give an account of a city’s past performance.®> In 
Istanbul, Beyoglu Mayor Bayraktar has authorized citizen volunteers as “honorary 
inspectors” to conduct price and quality checks on the spot.8¢ By their success in providing 
such services and instituting such innovations, the Islamist mayors raised the bar for what 
constitutes a “successful record” for a mayor. Even if they do not share the Islamist agenda 
of the RP/FP, the future mayors of Turkey, regardless of their party affiliation, will be held 
to a higher standard. So, in one sense, Islamist mayors may ironically become the victims 
of their own success if they cannot keep up the pace of efficient and innovative service 
which they themselves have set. 
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Second, one reason why the Islamist mayors may not be able to maintain the current 
level of services in the future is because some of the most crucial municipal projects 
tackled since 1994 were actually handed over to the Islamists by the preceding secular 
mayors. Rail transportation projects in Istanbul, which received much attention from 
Erdogan, for example, were planned during the tenure of greater Istanbul’s previous 
mayor, the social democrat Nurettin Sozen. The city’s transportation plan up to the year 
2010 reportedly looks “remarkably like the one which Sozen presented.”87 There are a 
number of important water projects in Istanbul, such the North Collector and Baltalimani 
Pre-Treatment Facility, which date to the time of Motherland Party (ANAP) Mayor 
Bedrettin Dalan.88 The “Fast Tramway” project for Istanbul also dates back to Dalan’s 
administration.®9 Islamist mayors may find the going harder once they run out of projects 
inherited at no cost from previous secularist administrations, and have to design new 
projects of their own, encountering new political and financial risks. 

Third, there is now evidence that the Islamists’ comparatively superior service record 
did have a cost for the Turkish taxpayers, in terms of substantial price hikes on basic 
staples such as bread and gasoline, generous Treasury subsidies, and mounting debts to 
agencies such as the Social Security Administration. Their claim of “financial success” 
needs further research before it can be accepted at face value. Turkish voters now know 
that “there is no free lunch” under Islamic populism. 

Fourth, corruption is by no means exclusive to Islamist mayors. Past Turkish mayors 
of all stripes and/or their underlings were accused of many major wrongdoings in the past. 
The hefty bribes paid to the head of ISKI, the Istanbul water and sewage works, under 
Istanbul’s previous Mayor, social democrat Nurettin Sezgin, is one such recent example. 
But what Islamist mayors did demonstrate is that they are not above such abuses of power. 
They eliminated, to some extent, old-fashioned bribery, only to replace it with “voluntary 
contributions” to party organizations and the steering of municipal contracts and 
municipal real estate to the party faithful. 

Municipal corruption tarnished the Islamists’ reputation at a level close to home for 
the average voter. Some of the mayors in question, such as Erdogan and Gokcek, lost 
some of their “clean” image. They no longer represented a new generation of adminis- 
trators who could stay above the all too familiar morass of patronage and cronyism which 
suffuse Turkish society at large.9° The “new generation” of Islamist mayors proved to be 
as adept at corruption, blind patronage, and populist shallowness as their “older 
generation” secular counterparts. 
=a 

87. Gul Demir and Niki Gamm, “Winning is All About Keeping Promises — the RP in Istanbul,” Turkish 
Daily News, 31 October 1995. 

88. Ibid. 

89. “Rayli Ulasim ve Metro Hizlandi” (Metro and Rail Transportation Quickened), Yeni Yuzyil, 27 
March 1995. 

90. Currently there are 215 cases before the Turkish Parliament’s Constitution and Judicial Joint 
Committee to have the immunities of 104 deputies (out of 550) removed so they can be tried in a court of law 


on various charges of corruption and wrongdoing. See Sebahat Karakoyun, “Meclis’te Suclu Rekoru” (A Record 
of Criminals in the Parliament), Cumhuriyet, 21 July 1998. 
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Fifth, at a cultural level, Islamist mayors did not merely employ Islam as a 
“communication system,”9! but also as an obscurantist reaction to the secular, Western 
lifestyle of a majority of Turks. By their frequent attacks on Ataturk’s principles and 
secularist legacy, their radical rejection of Western art and values, and a majoritarian 
swagger masquerading as pluralistic tolerance,92 some Islamists at the municipal level 
have shown that their anachronistic agenda is far from the modernist synthesis that some 
younger generation RP/FP politicians like Abdullah Gul and Bahri Zengin are said to 
espouse. 

It is still too early to predict who will win the local elections of April 1999. Their 
record of municipal service will certainly help the Islamists, but there are three more 
factors that need to be taken into consideration: 

First, ethnic Kurdish voters are not as hopeful of the Islamists as they were in 1994 
and 1995, All other factors being equal, one should expect a drop in support for Islamists 
in east and southeast Turkey, as well as in the shanty town districts of major cities like 
Istanbul, Ankara, Adana, Icel, Antalya, and Izmir, to which ethnic Kurds have migrated 
within the last four years. 

Second, when all is said and done, it may all come down to the state of the economy 
in 1999. By the second half of 1998, the domestic market was going through a slow down 
which hit small businessmen and shopkeepers—the traditional bedrock of the Islamists— 
especially hard across the nation.’ If the voters face continuing economic doldrums on 
election day, Islamists may use this issue successfully against their secular opponents, as 
they did in 1994 and 1995, 

Third, if the cultural radicalism of Islamist politics reaches a level where it is 
perceived as leading not merely to a marginal change, but to an irreversible mutation in 
the state’s legal and political “genetic code,” then there could be an electoral backlash at 
the polls by the 79 percent of the electorate which did not vote for the RP in 1995. 

The recent decision of the Edirne Administrative Court to allow a student to enter 
classes wearing her headscarf, a symbol of Islamic piety, created turbulence since the 
court reached its decision on the basis of a positive decree (fetva) given by the Prime 
Ministry’s Religious Affairs General Directorate.°* This case was cited as the first time in 
republican history when a secular court deferred to the decision of a religious body. There 
is evidence that such developments galvanize the usually placid secularists into activism, 
as witnessed in the explosive growth in the number of provincial branches of the Society 
of Ataturkist Thought.% If the Virtue Party does not assuage such emerging fears on the 
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part of the secularists, it may suffer from an electoral Backlash at the polls, especially if 
the economy is doing well by election day. 

Turks have learned that to kick the chessboard is not just another move in the game. 
The Islamist mayors frequently came close to kicking the chessboard of Turkish society, 
and a few actually have done precisely that while at the same trying to replace it with a 
larger, high-tech board, coming with a set of much harder-working pieces. The 1999 
elections will be the next test in determining whether the spectators care about the game 
itself more than they do about the awards promised by the players. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Palestinian Affairs, Israel, Syria 


1998 

July 19: In Tel Aviv, Israeli Defense Minister 
Yitzhak Mordechai met with Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) negotiator Mahmud ‘Abbas for 
the first direct talks between Israelis and Palestin- 
ians since 1997. The two sides agreed to meet 
again. [7/20 NYT, FT, WP] 

In Jerusalem, Israeli police reported that a van, 
driven by a Palestinian man and packed with 
flammable liquids, gas canisters, and nails, caught 
fire but did not explode. [7/20 NYT, WP] 

July 20: Israeli and Palestinian negotiators met at 
a kibbutz west of Jerusalem to continue peace 
talks. [7/21 WP] 

eens 


The Chronology was prepared by the editorial assistant. 


Chronology 


July 16, 1998-October 15, 1998 


Peace Now, an independent Israeli movement, 

claimed that the Jewish National Fund (INF) had 
aided Jewish settler organizations in East Jerusa- 
lem to dispossess Palestinians through the “legal 
and illegal transfer of property.” JNF denied 
having any direct contact with “extremist” set- 
tlers. [7/21 FT] 
July 22: Israeli Defense Minister Mordechai 
asked the United States to send a negotiator to 
mediate talks between Israeli and Palestinian 
officials. The United States declined. [7/23 NYT, 
FT] 

In Cairo, PNA President Yasir ‘Arafat met with 
Egyptian President Husni Mubarak to discuss the 
peace process. [7/23 NYT] 

PNA negotiator ‘Abbas met with Jordanian 
Crown Prince Hasan to discuss the peace process. 
[7/23 NYT] 

July 24: In Ramallah, PNA President ‘Arafat met 
with Israeli Public Security Minister Avigdor 
Kahalani. [7/25 NYT] 

July 26: In Alexandria, Egyptian President 
Mubarak and Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad met 
to discuss the peace process. [7/27 FT] 

July 28: In Paris, Egyptian Foreign Minister 
‘Amr Musa met with French Foreign Minister 
Hubert Védrine to discuss reviving the peace 
talks. [7/29 FBIS] 

July 31: In Geneva, at the conclusion of its 
session, the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
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mittee criticized Israel’s treatment of Israeli-Ar- 
abs and Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. 
[8/1, 8/2 FT] 

In Casablanca, the Organization of the Islamic 

Conference’s Jerusalem Committee met to dis- 
cuss ways to provide financial assistance to Pal- 
estinians to buy land in Jerusalem. [8/1, 8/2 FT] 
Aug, 1: PNA negotiator Nabil Sha‘th stated that 
Israel must accept a US proposal for a 13 percent 
withdrawal from the West Bank in a few days, or 
the latest round of direct talks would end. [8/2 
WP, 8/3 NYT] 
Aug. 4: Unidentified gunmen killed two Jewish 
settlers outside the Yitzhar settlement near Nab- 
lus. The Israeli army imposed a curfew on nearby 
Palestinian villages to allow soldiers to search for 
the gunmen. [8/5 NYT] 

Palestinian negotiators rejected new Israeli pro- 
posals for a second redeployment from the West 
Bank. Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu insisted 
that at least three percent of the 13 percent 
withdrawal the US had advocated should be 
subject to building restrictions or turned into a 
nature reserve. Prime Minister Netanyahu also 
announced that he would consider releasing some 
Palestinian prisoners held in Israeli jails. [8/5 FT] 
Aug. 6: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu criti- 
cized the Vatican’s appointment of Palestinian 
Pierre Mu‘allim as Archbishop in Galilee, calling 
the appointment political. [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 7: The Vatican responded to Israel’s protest 
of its appointment of a Palestinian Archbishop in 
Galilee, stating that, “in the nomination of His 
Excellency Mu‘allim, the Synod of the Greek 
Catholic Church carried out its duties free from 
any external pressures.” [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 19: Israeli authorities demolished 12 Pales- 
tinian homes near Hebron. [8/20 WP] 

Aug. 20: An Israeli army spokesman reported that 
a Jewish settler was stabbed to death in his home 
in Hebron, allegedly by a Palestinian assailant. 
After the attack, Jewish settlers stoned Palestin- 
ians and beat one Palestinian youth. [8/21 NYT, 
WP] 

Aug. 21: Israeli troops sealed off Hebron to 
search for the assailant who had killed a Jewish 
settler. [8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 22: In Hebron, Israeli soldiers and stone- 
throwing Palestinians clashed. Palestinian police 


arrested seven Palestinian demonstrators. [8/23 
NYT] 
Aug. 24: Israeli radio reported that Israeli Prime 
Minister Netanyahu would grant limited building 
and the free movement of Palestinian police in the 
nature reserve created in three percent of the area 
from which the Israelis would withdraw, but that 
Israeli authorities would retain overall security in 
the reserve. [8/25 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 25: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu an- 
nounced plans to build new homes for Jewish 
settlers in Hebron. [8/26 FT] 
Aug. 27: A pipe bomb exploded in Tel Aviv, 
injuring 18 people. Israeli police described the 
bombing as a “terrorist attack.” [8/28 NYT, FT] 
Israeli city planners in Jerusalem approved a 
plan to build 132 Jewish homes in the Ra’s 
al-‘Amud neighborhood of East Jerusalem. [8/28 
WP] 
Aug. 30: Shin Bet increased its protection of 
Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu after Prime 
Minister Netanyahu had received threats from 
right-wing Israelis opposed to ceding land to 
Palestinians. [8/31 NYT] 
Sept. 2: The PNA accused Israel of preventing 
hundreds of Gaza students from attending univer- 
sities in the West Bank. [9/3 FT] 
Sept. 5: Near Jerusalem, at the Shu‘fat refugee 
camp, Israeli troops clashed with stone-throwing 
Palestinians. [9/6 WP] 
Sept. 9: In Ramallah, US envoy to the Middle 
East Dennis Ross met with PNA President ‘Arafat 
to discuss the peace process. [9/10 NYT, FT, WP] 
The London-based organization Amnesty Inter- 
national released a report that accused both Israel 
and the PNA of human rights violations in the 
name of security, and stated that the Palestinian 
people were the main victims of the violations. 
(9/10 WP] 
Sept. 10: US envoy to the Middle East Ross met 
with Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu at his 
home in Jerusalem to discuss an Israeli with- 
drawal from the West Bank. [9/11 NYT] 
Sept. 11: The Israeli army announced that it had 
sealed off the West Bank and Gaza Strip after 
Israeli forces had killed two Palestinians, ‘Adil 
and ‘Imad ‘Awadallah, identified as “terrorists,” 
near Hebron. [9/11 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
Unidentified Palestinians fired on an Israeli bus 


making incriminating remarks, as Pakistan hoped 
a confession would improve relations with the 
United States. [9/4 WP, 9/5 NYT] 

Sept. 6: In US federal court papers, federal agents 
stated that the US embassy bombings in Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaam were the work of Al-Qa’ida, an 
alleged terrorist organization financed by Saudi 
millionaire Bin Ladin. [9/7 NYT] 

Sept. 7: Turkish diplomats reported to the Finan- 
cial Times that Turkey was angry with Israel over 
a statement Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu had made the previous week at a 
conference in Tel Aviv. Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu had said that he hoped that a military 
alliance between Israel and Turkey could be the 
foundation for a new “regional framework.” [9/8 
FT] 

In Amman, Turkish Prime Minister Mesut 
Yilmaz told Jordanian officials that Turkey did not 
want its military relationship with Israel to seem 
exclusive and that Turkey desired closer military 
and economic ties to Jordan. [9/8 FT, 9/9 FBIS] 
Sept. 8: UN Secretary General Kofi Annan agreed 
to help Iran learn the fate of the Iranian nationals 
who had been missing since Taliban forces cap- 
tured Mazar-i-Sharif on 8 August. [9/9 NYT] 

In Tehran, Armenian Foreign Minister Vardan 

Oskanian, Greek Foreign Minister Theodhoros 
Pangalos, and Iranian Foreign Minister Kharrazi 
signed a memorandum of understanding for tri- 
lateral cooperation in the fields of energy, tour- 
ism, communications, and economics. [9/11 
FBIS] 
Sept. 10: The Afghan Islamic Press reported that 
the remains of nine Iranian diplomats, who were 
among 11 Iranians working at a consulate in 
Mazar-i-Sharif, Afghanistan, had been found on a 
mountain near Mazar-i-Sharif. [9/11 NYT, FT] 

The Iranian Foreign Ministry issued a state- 
ment on state television calling on the Taliban to 
return the remains of the nine Iranian diplomats 
and to arrest those responsible for their death. The 
Foreign Ministry, stating that Iran reserved “the 
right to defend the security of its citizens,” also 
announced that it held the Pakistani government 
partially responsible for the deaths. [9/11 NYT, 
WSJ] 

Sept. 13: Taliban leaders rejected an Iranian 
demand to turn over the Taliban soldiers who had 
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killed nine Iranian diplomats in Mazar-i-Sharif. 
[9/14 WP] 

Sept. 14: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that Taliban forces had deployed 25,000 troops 
along its border with Iran. [9/15 FBIS] 

Sept. 15: Iran accused Taliban forces of commit- 
ting genocide against the Shi‘ite Hazara commu- 
nity in Mazar-i-Sharif, when Taliban forces cap- 
tured the city on 8 August, and called on the 
United Nations to prevent more Hazara deaths by 
Taliban forces in Bamiyan, the last Shi ‘ite strong- 
hold city in Afghanistan to fall to the Taliban. 
[9/16 NYT, FT] 

Iranian Ayatollah Khamene’i put the Iranian 
armed forces on “alert” to defend Iran against 
Taliban forces. [9/16 NYT, FT] 

The Taliban’s deputy representative to the 
United Nations, Noorullah Zadran, asked the 
United Nations to act as a mediator to diffuse 
tensions between Iran and the Taliban. [9/16 
NYT] 

Sept. 16: MENA reported that the Arab League 
had called on Turkey to end its military ties to 
Israel. [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 17: In Washington, DC, US Secretary of 
State Madeleine K. Albright announced that the 
United States had brokered an agreement between 
KDP leader Mas‘ud Barzani and Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan (PUK) leader Jalal Talibani to share 
power in Northern Iraq in order to unite their 
efforts against Iraqi President Saddam Husayn. 
(9/18 NYT, WP] 

Pakistani Foreign Minister Sartaj ‘Aziz arrived 
in Tehran and met with Iranian Foreign Minister 
Kharrazi to discuss bilateral relations and devel- 
opments between Afghanistan and Iran. [9/18 FT, 
WP] 

US federal authorities charged that Haroun 

Fazil, from Comoros, who had alluded arrest, had 
orchestrated the US embassy bombing in Nairobi. 
Authorities also charged that Fazil reported di- 
rectly to Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin. [9/18 NYT, 
WSJ] 
Sept. 19: Taliban forces released to Pakistan five 
Iranian prisoners as a gesture of goodwill towards 
Iran. Taliban sources, however, acknowledged 
that Taliban forces still held at least 45 Iranian 
prisoners. [9/20 NYT, WP] 

PUK sources reported that Turkish aircraft had 
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attacked two villages under PUK control in north- 
ern Iraq. [9/22 FBIS] 

Sept. 21: Addressing the UN General Assembly 
for the first time, Iranian President Khatami called 
for a peaceful solution to the crisis with Afghan- 
istan and proposed that the United Nations declare 
2001 as “the year of dialogue among civiliza- 
tions.” [9/22 NYT] 

In New York, US authorities indicted Wadih 

al-Hage, Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin’s former 
personal secretary, on charges that he had lied 
about his knowledge of Bin Ladin’s activities. 
Al-Hage, until the indictment, had been working 
at an auto mechanic’s shop in Fort Worth, Texas. 
[9/22 NYT] 
Sept. 22: Saudi Arabia announced that it had 
recalled its chargé d’affaires from Afghanistan 
and had asked the Taliban chargé d’affaires to 
leave Riyadh. [9/23 FT, WSJ] 

_ Oct. 2: Turkey amassed troops along its border 
with Syria over charges that Syria was supporting 
the PKK. Syria denied the charge. [10/3 WP, 10/4 
NYT] 

Responding to Turkish troop deployment along 
their common border, Syrian Prime Minister 
Mahmud Zubi announced that Syria would stand 
up to any action taken by Turkey. [10/3 WP] 
Oct. 4: In Damascus, Egyptian President Husni 
Mubarak and Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad 
called for talks to defuse the tensions between 
Syria and Turkey. [10/5 NYT, FT] 

Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Mordechai 
ordered Israeli troops stationed in the Golan 
Heights to tone down routine military exercises to 
show Syria that Israel had nothing to do with the 
escalated tension between Syria and Turkey. 
[10/5 FT, WP] 

Iraq reported that Turkey had sent 10,000 

troops into Northern Iraq to attack PKK forces 
based there. [10/7 FT] 
Oct. 6: In Ankara, Turkish Prime Minister 
Yilmaz gave Egyptian President Mubarak a list of 
demands Turkey wanted Syria to meet to avoid a 
military conflict. The demands included the clo- 
sure of alleged PKK camps operating in Syria, the 
surrender of PKK leader ‘Abdallah Ocalan, and 
the forfeiture of Syrian claims to the Turkish 
province of Hatay. [10/7 FT] 

The Israeli publication Ma’ariv reported that 
Israel had relayed a message to Syrian President 


Al-Asad affirming that Israel “[was] not a side to 
the tension between Syria and Turkey.” [10/7 
FBIS] 

Oct. 7: The Turkish parliament voted unani- 
mously to warn Syria to end support for the PKK 
or face “unavoidable” military consequences. 
[10/8 WP] 

Oct. 8: IRNA reported that Iranian forces had 
“completely destroyed” three Taliban border 
posts during border clashes 110 miles southeast of 
the Iranian city of Meshed. Taliban sources de- 
nied the IRNA reports, asserting that Taliban 
forces had not responded to three days of provoc- 
ative Iranian artillery fire. [10/9 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

In Damascus, Iranian Foreign Minister 
Kharrazi, under the auspices of the OIC, met with 
Syrian Foreign Minister Faruk Shara‘ to mediate 
talks between Syria and Turkey. [10/9 FT] 

Oct. 12: The remains of the last three Iranians 
killed in Mazar-i-Sharif were returned to Tehran. 
[10/13 NYT] 

Oct. 13: Turkey reported that Syria had “con- 
veyed. ..the impression that Apo [PKK leader 
‘Abdallah Ocalan] is not in Syria“ and that Syria 
had closed all PKK camps in Syria and Lebanon’s 
Biqa‘ Valley. [10/14 FT, FBIS] 

Oct. 14: In Kandahar, Afghanistan, UN envoy to 
Afghanistan Lakhdar Brahimi met with Taliban 
leader Mulla Muhammad ‘Umar to discuss ten- 
sions between Afghanistan and Iran. According to 
AFP reports, the Taliban agreed to release all 
Iranian prisoners in exchange for the return of all 
Afghanistani prisoners allegedly held in Iran. The 
Taliban also agreed to meet with Iranian officials 
in Jidda, under the auspices of the OIC. [10/15 
NYT, FBIS] 

Oct. 15: Turkey rejected a Syrian offer to hold 
talks on water sharing. [10/16 NYT, WP] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Egypt 


1998 

July 20: The Islamic Resistance Movement 
(HAMAS) accused the Palestinian National Au- 
thority (PNA) of torturing ‘Imad ‘Awadallah, 
whom the PNA had arrested for the March murder 


of suspected HAMAS bombmaker Muhi al-Din 
al-Sharif. [7/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: PNA President Yasir ‘Arafat announced a 
cabinet reshuffle in response to a Palestinian 
Legislative Council (PLC) demand to root out 
corruption in the cabinet. ‘Arafat also appointed 
ten additional ministers to the 18-member cabinet. 
(8/6 NYT, FT, WP] 

Aug. 6: Palestinian politicians Hanan Ashrawi 
and ‘Abd al-Jawad Salih resigned from the cabi- 
net to protest PNA President ‘Arafat’s failure to 


address issues of corruption within the PNA. [8/7 


NYT, WP] 
Aug. 9: A letter to the PNA, signed by the 
European Union, the World Bank, the US Agency 
for International Development, Japan, and Nor- 
way, criticized Planning Minister Nabil Sha‘th for 
the PNA’s slowness in developing economic 
strategy. [8/10 FT] l l l 

The PLC voted 55 to 28, with three abstentions, 
to approve the new cabinet appointed by PNA 
President ‘Arafat. [8/10 NYT, WP] : 
Aug. 15: ‘Imad ‘Awadailah escaped from a Jeri- 
cho prison where he had been imprisoned since 
April by the PNA on suspicion of killing sus- 
pected HAMAS bombmaker Muhi al-Din al- 
Sharif. [8/16 WP] 
Aug. 16: The PNA imposed a curfew on Jericho 
to search for ‘Imad ‘Awadallah. [8/17 WP] 
Aug. 17: The PNA lifted the curfew on Jericho. 
{8/18 WP] 
Aug. 30: In Gaza, the PNA carried out its first 
executions, shooting two brothers, members of 
the Palestinian Security forces, who were con- 
victed of killing two brothers from another family. 
[8/31 NYT, FT] 
Oct. 8: In Moscow, President ‘Arafat met with 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin and Russian 
Prime Minister Yevgeniy Primakov to discuss 
regional issues. [10/13 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iran, 
Pakistan 


1998 

July 18: The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported 
that General ‘Abd al-Rashid Dostam’s forces had 
recaptured Jumma Bazar, a town located 15 miles 
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northeast of Mayamana, the capital of Faryab 
Province. [7/21 FBIS] 

The European Union suspended financial sup- 
port for humanitarian agencies working in Af- 
ghanistan as a protest against the Taliban edict 
calling on foreign relief agencies to relocate to a 
suburb outside Kabul. [7/20 NYT] 

July 19: AIP reported that Taliban forces had shot 
down a United Islamic Front for the Salvation of 
Afghanistan (UIFSA) aircraft over Mayamana. 
[7/21 FBIS] , ; 

July 20: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
two UN workers, who had been abducted the 
previous week, were found slain. [7/21 WSJ] 

Mashhad Voice of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
(VIRI) reported that General Dostam’s forces had 
killed dozens of Taliban troops and had taken at 
least 100 prisoners after clashes in the Faryab 
region. [7/21 FBIS] 

An estimated 200 foreign aid workers left 
Kabul after the Taliban closed their foreign aid 
offices. Workers from the International Red Cross 
and United Nations were allowed to remain. [7/21 
FT, WP] 

July 28: The Taliban announced that Afghani- 
stani parents must give their children “Islamic 
names.” [7/29 WP] 

Aug. 2: Taliban forces captured the city of She- 
berghan, located 180 miles northwest of Kabul, 
from General Dostam’s forces. [8/3 FT] 

Taliban sources reported that Taliban forces 

had captured the Chimtal, Daulatabad, Charbolak, 
and Balkh districts of Balkh Province and had 
pushed the frontline to about nine miles from 
Mazar-i-Sharif. [8/3 FT] 
Aug. 3: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that Taliban leader Mulla Muhammad ‘Umar 
announced a general amnesty for all UIFSA 
forces who would surrender to Taliban forces. 
[8/7 FBIS] 

AFP reported that Taliban forces were advanc- 
ing on Mazar-i-Sharif from two fronts, east and 
west of the city. [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: AIP reported that Taliban forces had 
captured Feyzabad city in Faryab Province. [8/6 
FBIS] 

Aug. 8: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured the UIFSA-stronghold city, 
Mazar-i-Sharif, forcing UIFSA forces to retreat 
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south to Bamiyan Province. [8/9 NYT, WP, 8/10 
FBIS] 

Aug. 10: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured 30 Iranians believed to have 
supplied weapons to UIFSA forces. [8/11 FT] 

UIFSA sources reported that UIFSA and Tali- 
ban forces had clashed in Vardak Province, west 
of Kabul. [8/11 FBIS] 

In Mazar-i-Sharif, Taliban forces confiscated 
weapons from residents. [8/11 WP] 

Aug. 11: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Taloqan, the capital of Takhar 
Province, from General Mas‘ud’s forces. [8/12 
NYT] 

Aug. 12: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Pul-i-Khumri and Hayratan. 
(8/13 FT, FBIS] 

Aug. 15: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Aybak, the capital of northern 
Samangan Province. [8/16 NYT] 

Aug. 16: In Mazar-i-Sharif, Taliban forces de- 
tained hundreds of members of the Shi‘ite Hazara 
community. [8/17 WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 18: AFP reported that Taliban aircraft had 
attacked Bamiyan Province. [8/19 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: From the Arabian Sea, the US military 
launched a cruise missile attack on an alleged 
terrorist training complex linked to Saudi million- 
aire Osama bin Ladin, in Khost, 94 miles south- 
east of Kabul. US President Bill Clinton called the 
attack an act of self-defense against imminent 
terrorist plots and of retribution for the US em- 
bassy bombings on 7 August in Nairobi and Dar 
es Salaam. [8/21 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

AFP reported that Taliban forces had captured 
the town of Khajeh Ghar, located in Takhar 
Province, 21 miles north of Taloqan. [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 21: Unidentified assailants killed an Italian 
UN officer in Kabul. Italy’s chargé d’affaires in 
Islamabad said the shooting was a reaction to the 
US missile attack on Khost. [8/23 NYT] 

A Taliban spokesman reported that the Taliban 
had arrested four unidentified people for the 
shooting of an Italian UN officer and had ar- 
taigned them before a Taliban military court. 
[8/23 NYT] 

Aug. 26: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that UIFSA forces had recap- 
tured the northern town of Khajeh Ghar and had 


advanced to within one mile of Talogan. [8/27 
FBIS] 

Sept. 2: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had found an unexploded cruise missile 
from the 20 August US attack on suspected 
terrorist training camps near Khost. [9/3 WP] 
Sept. 3: Taliban forces freed five Iranians, whom 
they had held since August, and sent them to 
Pakistan. [9/4 NYT, FT] 

The London-based human rights group Am- 
nesty International released a report asserting that, 
on 8 August, when Taliban forces captured 
Mazar-i-Sharif, Taliban forces had killed thou- 
sands of members of the Shi‘ite Hazara commu- 
nity and 11 missing Iranian nationals who had 
been working at a consulate in Mazar-i-Sharif. 
[9/4 FT, WSJ] 

AFP reported that Taliban forces had repulsed a 
Hizb-i-Wahdat attack in Vardak Province, west of 
Kabul. [9/4 FBIS] 

Sept. 5: Taliban forces armed civilians in Nimruz 
Province, along the border with Iran, in prepara- 
tion for an Iranian attack. [9/6 NYT] 

Sept. 7: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
forces had advanced to a hilltop position 15 miles 
north of Kabul. [9/9 FBIS] 

Sept. 10: AIP reported that Taliban forces had 
captured the Shebar Pass, east of Bamiyan Prov- 
ince. [9/11 NYT] 

Taliban sources reported that the Taliban forces 
who had killed nine Iranian diplomats, who were 
among the 11 missing Iranian nationals, were not 
acting on orders. In a separate statement, Taliban 
leader ‘Umar urged Taliban forces to treat any 
prisoners of war well, “according to the principles 
of Islam.” [9/11 FT, WP] 

Sept. 12: AIP reported that Taliban forces had 
launched a major offensive on Bamiyan city, the 
last UIFSA stronghold not captured by Taliban 
forces. [9/13 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 13: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Bamiyan. [9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 20: Taliban sources reported that General 
Mas‘ud’s forces had killed or injured an estimated 
180 people in Kabul when eight rockets landed in 
residential areas. [9/21 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Sept. 21: In New York, along the sidelines of the 
UN General Assembly meeting, UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan met with representatives 
from China, Iran, Pakistan, Russia, Tajikistan, 


Turkmenistan, the United States, and Uzbekistan 
to discuss Afghanistan. The nations decided to 
support missions to Afghanistan by the UN Sec- 
retary General’s special envoy to Afghanistan, 
Lakhdar Brahimi, and by the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference. [9/22 NYT, FT, WP] 

Sept. 26: AFP reported that Taliban forces had 
captured the Panjab district of Bamiyan Province. 
[9/29 FBIS] 

Sept. 27: AFP reported that Taliban sources 
reported that Taliban forces had captured several 
Hizb-i-Wahdat towns in Ghazni Province, located 
south of Bamiyan Province. [9/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: UIFSA sources reported that General 
Mas‘ud’s forces had captured the airport near 
Talogan. Taliban sources denied the claim. [10/11 
NYT, WP] 

UIFSA sources reported that Taliban aircraft 
had pounded the UIFSA-stronghold of Charikar, 
in Parvan Province, killing ten members of a 
family and injuring several others. [10/11 WP] 
Oct. 12: AFP reported that the Taliban had 
launched its “autumn offensive,” attacking UIFSA 
forces on three fronts, north of Kabul. [10/14 
FBIS] 

Oct. 13: Taliban leader ‘Umar banned landmines. 
[10/14 WP] 


Algeria 


1998 

July 20: Security forces reported that on 18 July, 
in Medea Province, about 40 miles south of 
Algiers, 11 villagers were “massacred.” [7/21 FT] 
July 21: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that unidentified assailants had attacked a bus at a 
fake roadblock, east of Algiers, killing four peo- 
ple and injuring 15. [7/23 FBIS] 

July 22: A high-level United Nations interna- 
tional political mission arrived in Algiers to in- 
vestigate widespread violence in the country. The 
team was led by former Portuguese President 
Mario Soares, and consisted of former US Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations Donald 
McHenry, former Indian Prime Minister Kumar 
Gujral, former Jordanian Prime Minister Karim 
Kabariti, former French Cabinet Minister Simone 
Weil, and Kenyan Attorney General Amos Wako. 
[7/23 FT] l 
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Foreign Minister Ahmad Attaf held talks with 
the six-member United Nations delegation in 
Algiers. [7/24 WP] 

July 23: Authorities reported 73 “Muslim rebels” 
had been killed. [7/24 WP] 

The UN delegation met with Interior Minister 
Mustafa Benmansour. [7/27 FBIS] 

July 25: The six member United Nations team 
met with the military Chief of Staff, Muhammad 
La‘amari. [7/27 WP] 

The Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications 
announced it would launch a mobile telephone 
service project for Algiers, Constantine, and 
Oran. [7/28 FBIS] 

July 26: Authorities reported that “Muslim 
rebels” had killed 20 people in two attacks. [7/27 
WP] 

July 27: ‘Abd al-Qadir Hachani, a leader of the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), and other politi- 
cians, including ‘Abd al-Hamid Mehri of the 
National Liberation Front (FLN), called for a 
conference on national reconciliation to end the 
violence. [7/28 FT] 

The six-member United Nations team visited 
prisoners at the Serkadji prison where 98 people 
had been killed in 1994. [7/28 NYT] 

July 29: AFP reported that the Algerian dailies Le 


Matin and Liberté had reported that an armed group _ . 


had killed 13 people in an attack on a military 
checkpoint, in Blida Province. [7/30 FBIS] 

AFP reported that the daily Al-Khabar reported 
that security forces had killed four “armed Islam- 
ists” in the Djelfa region. [7/30 FBIS] 

AFP reported that the daily Liberté reported 
that, in Algiers, security forces had killed two 
members of the Islamic Armed Group (GIA). 
[7/30 FBIS] 

July 31: In Geneva, at the end of its session, the 
United Nations Human Rights Committee called 
on the Algerian government to allow an indepen- 
dent body to conduct an investigation into the 
massacres and conduct of its security forces. [8/1, 
8/2 FT] 

Aug. 2: In Oued Jedian, in the Baloul region, 
unidentified assailants killed 21 people. [8/23 
FBIS] 

Aug. 4: Unidentified attackers killed 17 people in 
three villages in Tiaret Province and Tlemcen 
Province. [8/6 FT] 


n 
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The UN team left Algeria, concluding its 12- 
day investigation into the violence. [8/5 NYT] 
Aug. 9: SONATRACH, the state-owned petro- 
leum and gas company, said that a blast damaged 
a pipeline, cutting off the gas flow. The cause of 
the blast was not reported. [8/10 FT] 

Aug. 10: Security forces reported that troops had 
killed 52 “Muslim rebels.” (8/11 WP] 

Aug. 14: South of Algiers, unidentified attackers 
killed 16 people. [8/15 WP] 

Aug. 19: The daily La Tribune reported that about 
ten assailants, on horseback, beheaded two people 
near the village of Sidi Boubakeur and cut the 
throat of another person. [8/23 FBIS] 


. Aug. 31: Security officials reported that a bomb 


had exploded in a market in Algiers, killing 17 
people and injuring 60. [9/1 NYT] 

Sept. 11: In a televised statement, President 
Liamine Zeroual called for presidential elections 
before March even though his term did not end 
until 2000. [9/12 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 16: The UN international political mission 
to investigate widespread violence in Algeria 
released its report, blaming “terrorists” for most 
of the violence, but also questioning the govern- 
ment’s decisions to arm civilians for self-protec- 
tion and to stifle the press. [9/16 FT, 9/17 NYT, 
WP] 

The London-based human rights organization 

Amnesty International called the UN report on 
Algeria a “whitewash.” [9/16 NYT, FT, WP] 
Sept. 27: Security forces reported that a bomb had 
exploded, killing at least four people and injuring 
15, in the town of Khemis, southwest of Algiers. 
[9/28 WP] 
Oct. 15: The state services company told four 
dailies, including Al-Watan and Le Matin, that 
they had 48 hours to settle debts to the govern- 
ment-owned press if they wished to continue 
printing their papers. The editors of the dailies 
said the demand was an attempt to prevent them 
from publishing allegations against President Ze- 
roual’s associates, including Presidential Advisor 
Muhammad Betchine. [10/16 FT] 


Cyprus 
1998 


July 20: During a visit to Nicosia to mark the 
24th anniversary of the Turkish invasion of the 


island, Turkish Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz 
warned that Greek Cypriot plans to acquire Rus- 
sian anti-aircraft missiles could lead to renewed 
conflict between Greeks and Turks. [7/21 FT, 
FBIS] 

July 21: In a letter to UN Secretary General Kofi 
Annan, the Greek Cypriot government protested 
Turkish violations of its air space on 10 July. 
[7/23 FBIS] 

July 24: In Nicosia, US envoy to Cyprus Thomas 
Miller met separately with Greek Cypriot Presi- 
dent Glavkos Kliridhis and Turkish Cypriot Pres- 
ident Rauf Denktas. [7/25 WP, 7/28 FBIS] 

July 25: Turkish President Süleyman Demirel 
addressed the Turkish Cypriot Republican As- 
sembly. [7/28 FBIS] 

July 30: The European Court of Human Rights 
found Turkey liable for damages caused by the 
1974 Turkish invasion of Cyprus, and awarded 
Greek Cypriot Titina Loizidou $640,000 in com- 
pensation for loss of property due to the invasion. 
The Turkish foreign ministry, issued a statement 
saying the award lacked “the means of applica- 
bility and implementation.” [7/31 FT, 8/11 FBIS] 
Aug. 1: Turkish Cypriot officials reported that 
parts of the radar system for the missiles the 
Greek Cypriot government had bought from Rus- 
sia had arrived in the south. [8/2 NYT] 

Aug. 19: The Greek Cypriot government pro- 
tested to the UN Security Council’s five perma- 
nent members, and to the UN representative in 
Cyprus, that Turkey had deployed an extra 50 
tanks and heavy guns to Northern Cyprus. [8/20 
FT] 

In Ankara, US envoy to Cyprus Miller met with 
Turkish officials to persuade Turkey to accept a 
no-flight zone over Cyprus in return for the Greek 
Cypriot government’s agreement to not deploy 
Russian anti-aircraft missiles. [8/20 FT, WP] 
Aug. 25: Greek Cypriot Foreign Minister Ioannis 
Kasoulidhis said that the Greek Cypriots would 
delay deployment of Russian anti-aircraft missiles 
in return for a ban on military flights over the 
divided island. [8/26 WP] 

Aug. 31: Turkish Cypriot President Denktaş pro- 
posed a confederation of two states on the island. 
The Greek Cypriot government dismissed the 
proposal as an attempt by the Turkish Cypriots to 
maintain the island’s division. [9/1 WP, 9/2 FT] 


Sept. 13: A total of 1,274 Greek Cypriots crossed 
into northern Cyprus for a religious ceremony at 
the Apostolos Andreas Monastery in Dipkarpaz. 
[9/15 FBIS] 

Sept. 22: In New York, at a dinner hosted by UN 
Secretary General Annan for government leaders 
participating in UN General Assembly meetings, 
Greek Cypriot President Kliridhis met privately 
with US President Bill Clinton to discuss devel- 
opments in Cyprus. [9/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 1: In New York, Turkish Cypriot President 
Denktaş asked the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference for recognition of the Turkish Repub- 
lic of Northern Cyprus. [10/2 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: The Greek Cypriot government decided to 
postpone deployment of Russian made missiles 
from November until the end of the year. [10/3 
NYT, WP] 

Oct. 13: The Turkish Cypriot Republican Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution to hold general elections 
on 6 December. [10/14 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Sudan 


1998 

Aug. 25: In Cairo, Egyptian authorities reportedly 
held in custody Palestinian Sabri al-Banna, also 
known as Abu Nidal, who was wanted in Britain, 
Italy, and the United States for acts of terrorism. 
[8/26 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 26: Foreign Minister ‘Amr Musa denied 
reports that Egypt was holding Abu Nidal. [8/27 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Tran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Pakistan 


1998 

July 19: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that, in Tehran, Foreign Minister 
Kamal Kharrazi met with a European Union 
delegation, including Austrian Deputy Foreign 
Minister Albert Rohan, British Deputy Under 
Secretary of the Foreign Office John Alan Shep- 
herd, and German Foreign Ministry Director for 
the Near and Middle East Andreas von Hoessle, to 
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discuss bilateral cooperation. [7/20 FT, 7/21 
FBIS} 

July 22: US intelligence sources reported that a 
satellite detected that Iran had successfully tested 
a medium-range missile capable of traveling 800 
miles. [7/23 NYT] 

The Majlis approved President Muhammad 
Khatami’s nominee for Interior Minister, ‘Abd 
al-Wahid Musawi-Lari, voting 177 to 67 with 22 
abstentions. [7/23 FT] 

July 23: The US Department of State said that 
Iran hanged a Bahai man for allegedly converting 
a Muslim. [7/24 NYT] 

An Iranian court convicted Tehran’s Mayor 
Ghulamhusayn Karbaschi on corruption charges, 
sentenced him to five years’ imprisonment, and 
barred him from public office for 20 years. The 
judge also fined Karbaschi $333,000 and ordered 
that he receive 60 lashes. [7/24 NYT, WP] 

The daily Jameeah lost an appeal to have its 


` license restored after the judiciary revoked it for 


publishing “insults and lies.” [7/24 WSJ] 

July 25: Defense Minister ‘Ali Shamkhani con- 
firmed on state television that Iran had tested a 
medium-range missile, adding that Iran’s defense 
policy, “is based on promoting its deterrent capa- 
bility.” [7/26 WP] 

In Tehran, the editorial staff of the daily 
Jameeah, whose license was revoked, began pub- 
lishing a new paper, Tous, and sold 100,000 
copies in an hour. [7/26 NYT] 

July 27: The Italian bank, Mediobanca, signed an 
agreement with six state-owned Iranian banks to 
extend to Iran a $1.2 billion line of credit. [7/28 
WSJ) 

July 31: In Qum, an estimated 4,000 people 
protested against the Ministry of Culture and 
Islamic Guidance’s failure to prevent the publish- 
ing of “mercenary” newspapers. The protesters 
also called for the resignation of Minister for 
Islamic Culture and Guidance Ata’ullah Muha- 
jirani for “laxity” in dealing with the media. [8/1 
NYT, 8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 1: The Justice Ministry ordered the daily 
Tous to stop publishing. [8/2 NYT] 

Aug. 2: The editorial team who published 
Jameeah and Tous began to publish a new daily, 
Aftab-e-Emruz. [8/3 NYT] 

President Khatami announced an economic re- 
form package that included limiting monopolies, 
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encouraging foreign investment, and re-evaluat- 
ing the tax system. [8/3 FT] 

Aug. 7: The US Federal Bureau of Investigation 
told Argentina that it had concluded that Iranian 
embassy officials were involved in the 1994 
bombing of a Buenos Aires Jewish center which 
killed 86 people. [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 8: Fa’iza Hashemi, the daughter of the head 
of the Expediency Council, ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, launched Zan, the first Iranian daily 
dedicated to women’s issues. [8/9 WP] 

Aug. 9: British Airways inaugurated a nonstop 
London-Tehran flight. [8/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 12: IRNA reported that former Mayor of 
Tehran Karbaschi filed an appeal to overturn his 
conviction on corruption charges. [8/13 WP] 
Aug. 22: In Tehran, French Foreign Minister 
Hubert Védrine met with Foreign Minister 
Kharrazi to discuss bilateral relations. [8/23 NYT] 
Aug. 23: In Tehran, Majlis speaker ‘Ali Akbar 
Nateq-Nuri met with French Foreign Minister 
Védrine to discuss bilateral relations. [8/26 FBIS] 
Aug. 27: A US federal judge awarded $65 million 
to three Americans—Joseph J. Cicippio, David P. 
Jacobsen, and Frank H. Reed—who sued the 
Iranian government for its role in kidnapping the 
men in Lebanon in the 1980s. [8/28 NYT] 

Sept. 1: Iran began military exercises, involving 
70,000 troops, along its border with Afghanistan. 
[9/2 WP, 9/3 NYT] 

Sept. 3: In Durban, South Africa, along the 
sidelines of the Non-Aligned Movement Summit, 
President Khatami met with Cuban President 
Fidel Castro to discuss bilateral relations. [9/4 
FBIS] 

Sept. 4: In Tehran, at a rally to honor 700 Iranian 
soldiers killed during the 1980—88 war with Iraq, 
unidentified assailants assaulted Vice President 
‘Abdallah Nuri and Minister for Islamic Culture 
and Guidance Muhajirani. [9/6 NYT, 9/9 FBIS]. 
Sept. 6: Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i reported to the 
Tehran Times that “there will be no confronta- 
tion” with Afghanistan’s Taliban forces. [9/7 FT] 
Sept. 7: Iran concluded military exercises along 
its border with Afghanistan. [9/8 WP] 

Sept. 10: Iran deployed more troops to its border 
with Afghanistan to renew military exercises. 
(9/11 FT, WSJ] 

Sept. 11: During prayers at Tehran University, 
head of the Expediency Council Rafsanjani 


pledged that Iran would seek “revenge for [the 
diplomats’] blood,” who had been killed in 
Mazar-i-Sharif. [9/12 NYT, WP] 

The Revolutionary Guard released a statement 
vowing revenge for the killing of Iranian diplo- 
mats in Mazar-i-Sharif. [9/12 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 13: Unidentified attackers attempted to 
assassinate Muhsin Rafiq Dost, the head of the 
Foundation of the Deprived and War Disabled, at 
his office in Tehran. [9/14 NYT] 

Sept. 16: The Islamic Revolution Court closed 
the daily Tous and arrested two of its editors for 
publishing articles deemed detrimental “to the 
country’s national interests and security.” [9/18 
NYT] 

Sept. 17: Authorities arrested two senior editors 
at the state-owned IRNA. [9/24 FT] 

Sept. 18: Hundreds of thousands of people joined 
the funeral procession in Tehran for six diplomats 
killed by Taliban forces. Demonstrations against 
the Taliban were held in Mashhad, Arak, and 
Tabriz. [9/19 WP, 9/19, 9/20 FT] 

Sept. 22: In New York, President Khatami stated 
at a news conference that Iran had no intention of 
holding an official political dialogue with the 
United States. Khatami did advocate cultural ex- 
changes and US business investment in Iran. 
(9/23 NYT, WSJ] 

At a news conference in New York, President 
Khatami stated, “we should consider the Salman 
Rushdie matter completely finished.” In 1989, 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini issued a fatwa 
(religious edict) calling for Rushdie’s death for 
blaspheming Islam. Rushdie was the author of 
The Satanic Verses. [9/23 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
Sept. 23: The Majlis issued a statement demand- 
ing that journalists accused of writing “against the 
principles of Islam” be tried for threatening na- 
tional security. [9/24 FT] 

Sept. 24: In New York, Foreign Minister 
Kharrazi read a statement officially renouncing 
the death threat against author Salman Rushdie, 
distancing the government from the fatwa. Britain 
responded by restoring full diplomatic relations 
with Iran. [9/25 NYT, FT] 

Sept. 27: The Foreign Ministry announced that 
the fatwa against author Rushdie could not be 
revoked. [9/28 NYT] 

Sept. 28: In New York, Foreign Minister 
Kharrazi delivered a speech to the Asia Society, 


noting the Clinton Administration’s “new tone” 
towards Iran, but adding that it was not enough to 
begin a political dialogue. [9/29 NYT] 

Sept. 30: The Iranian military began military 
exercises along its border with Afghanistan, in- 
volving 200,000 troops. [10/1 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 4: IRNA reported that authorities in Ahwaz, 
the capital of Khuzistan Province, had killed two 
members of the Mujahedin-e-Khalq (MKO). 
[10/6 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: The Fifteenth of Khordad Foundation 
said it was adding $300,000 to the $2.5 million 
bounty on author Salman Rushdie. [10/13 NYT, 
FT] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1998 

July 21: The Iraqi newspaper Al-Ittihad reported 
that the government would distribute about $40 
million among civil servants to help them with- 
stand UN sanctions. [7/22 WP] 

Dennis Halliday, the UN development expert 

assigned to aid the UN “oil-for-food” program in 
Iraq, resigned after holding the post for less than 
a year. [7/22 NYT] 
July 23: UN Security Council Special Commis- 
sion (UNSCOM) Chairman Richard Butler re- 
ported to the UN Security Council that Iraq had 
refused to turn over sealed documents on muni- 
tions that could be used for chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons. Iraq said the documents would be 
opened by Deputy Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz 
during Butler’s 2 August visit to Baghdad. [7/24 
NYT] 

The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported that, in 

Baghdad, Iraq and Greece signed an agreement 
for scientific and cultural cooperation. [7/24 
FBIS] 
July 27: The International Atomic Energy 
Agency reported to the UN Security Council that, 
although it had found no evidence that Iraq still 
had nuclear weapons, Iraq’s failure to account for 
some information about its nuclear program sug- 
gested that the information was hidden for future 
use. [7/28 NYT, FT] 
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July 29: Russia asked the UN Security Council to 
endorse a resolution stating that Iraq had com- 
plied with UN demands to destroy its nuclear 
facilities. [7/30 FT] 

July 30: Iraq vowed swift, but unspecified, mea- 
sures if the United Nations sanctions continued. 
[7/31 WP] 

Aug. 3: In Baghdad, UNSCOM Chairman Butler 
and Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz failed to agree 
on an accelerated inspections schedule. Outside 
the building where the two met, a funeral proces- 
sion was held for 35 children whose deaths were 
attributed to the sanctions. [8/4 NYT, FT, WP, 
FBIS] 

Aug. 4: Iraq refused to hold further talks on 
disarmament with UNSCOM Chairman Butler. 
[8/5 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 5: The Iraqi government issued letters to UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan and the Security 
Council stating that Iraq was ending all coopera- 
tion with UN arms inspectors until the UNSCOM 
mission was restructured. [8/6 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Aug. 6: The UN Security Council called Iraq’s 
decision to freeze cooperation on arms inspec- 
tions “totally unacceptable.” [8/7 NYT, WSJ] 

UN Secretary General Annan called for a 
“comprehensive reassessment” of UN policy to- 
ward Iraq. [8/7 FT] 

Aug. 9: UNSCOM suspended arms inspections. 
[8/10 FT] 

In Lisbon, UN Secretary General Annan met 
with his special envoy to Iraq, Prakash Shah, to 
discuss Iraq’s refusal to cooperate with arms 
inspectors. Annan then sent Shah to Baghdad to 
ask President Saddam Husayn to cooperate. [8/10 
NYT] 

American UNSCOM inspector William Scott 
Ritter, Jr. reported that the UNSCOM commission 
knew of a site with three nuclear devices lacking 
fissile material, but had not ordered the inspection 
teams to inspect the site. [8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 13: In Baghdad, UN envoy to Iraq Shah met 
with Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz to urge Iraq to 
cooperate with arms inspectors. [8/14 NYT, FT] 
Aug. 14: UN sources reported that, since the 
February UN stand-off with Iraq, Britain and 
the United States had both intervened to restrain 
the UNSCOM weapons inspectors from provok- 
ing new crises with Iraq. [8/14 WP, 8/15, 8/16 FT] 
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Aug. 17: UN envoy to Iraq Shah reported that he 
was unable to persuade Iraq to change its stance 
on weapons inspections. Iraq said it would not 
allow inspectors to visit new sites until Iraq was 
declared free of nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons. [8/18 NYT] 

Aug. 20: The UN Security Council unanimously 
voted to renew economic sanctions against Iraq. 
[8/21 NYT] 

Aug. 26: American UNSCOM inspector Ritter 
resigned, charging that Britain, the UN Security 
Council, and the United States had weakened their 
stance against Iraq, thereby making it difficult for 
the inspectors to uncover Iraq’s hidden weapons 
programs. [8/27 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Sept. 3: UNSCOM Chairman Butler reported that 
Iraq was interfering with routine monitoring op- 
erations. [9/4 NYT] 

Britain and the United States introduced a 
resolution to the UN Security Council to suspend 
reviewing sanctions every 60 days until Iraq 
cooperated with the UNSCOM mission. [9/4 
NYT] 

Sept. 4: Benan Sevan, the senior official in charge 
of the “oil-for-food” program, reported to the UN 
Security Council that, due to the drop in oil prices, 
Iraq could not raise enough money to buy food 
and medicine to meet the designated nutritional 
target. [9/5 NYT] 

Sept. 8: UNSCOM Chairman Butler refuted 
former UNSCOM inspector Ritter’s accusations 
that Britain, the UN Security Council, and the 
United States had undermined the efforts of the 
inspections commission. [9/9 NYT] 

Sept. 9: The UN Security Council voted unani- 
mously to suspend sanction reviews. The Security 
Council also decided to review Iraqi relations 
with the United Nations only after Iraq allowed 
the UNSCOM and International Atomic Energy 
Agency inspectors to resume their work. [9/10 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Sept. 14: The Iraqi National Assembly voted to 
end all cooperation with UNSCOM unless the UN 
Security Council reversed its decision to suspend 
sanction reviews. [9/15 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
FBIS] 

Sept. 15: In Baghdad, Presidential Advisor 
Hamid Yusif Hummadi said that UN Secretary 
General Annan had failed to honor a promise, 


which he had allegedly made in February, to end 
the embargo on Iraq. [9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 16: The Revolutionary Command-Council 
endorsed the National Assembly’s threat“to end 
all cooperation with UNSCOM unless the UN 
Security Council reversed its decision to suspend 
sanctions reviews. [9/17 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 27: President Husayn appointed ‘Asim al- 
Tikriti as the new mayor of Baghdad. [9/29 FBIS] 
Sept. 28: In New York, UN Secretary General 
Annan told Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz that Iraq 
must withdraw its ban on spot arms inspections 
before any comprehensive review of Iraqi-UN 
relations could be undertaken. Deputy. Prime Min- 
ister ‘Aziz called such inspections “provoca- 
tions.” [9/29 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

The United Nations named Hans von Sponeck 
of Germany as the new director of the “oil-for- 
food” program in Baghdad, replacing Dennis 
Halliday, who resigned from the position after 
becoming an opponent of sanctions during his 
stay in Baghdad. [9/29 NYT] 

Sept. 29: During an interview with the Israeli 
publication Ma‘ariv, former UNSCOM inspector 
Ritter reported that Israel had played a large and 
important role in helping UNSCOM inspectors 
discover how Iraq concealed its weapons of mass 
destruction. [9/29 WP, 9/30 FT] 

Sept. 30: In New York, Foreign Minister Muham- 
mad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf, addressing the UN General 
Assembly, stated that on-site inspections could 
resume only after Iraqi-UN relations had been 
reviewed. [10/1 NYT] 

The Associated Press (AP) reported that a 
half-brother of President Husayn, Barzan al- 
Tikriti, Iraq’s Ambassador to UN headquarters in 
Geneva, had resigned from his post and refused to 
return to Iraq when he was recalled to Baghdad. 
[10/1 FT] 

Oct. 1: UNSCOM Chairman Butler sent a letter to 
former UNSCOM inspector Ritter which accused 
him of “improper disclosure of information,” and 
asked him to refrain from disclosing further in- 
formation that he had gathered as an inspector. 
[10/2 NYT] l 

Oct. 2: In New York, UN Secretary General 
Annan met with Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz in 
an attempt to persuade Iraq to cooperate with 
UNSCOM arms inspections. [10/3 NYT] 


Oct. 6: The Iranian-based Supreme Council for 
the Islamic Revolution in Iraq reported that Iraqi 
forces had attacked several Shi‘ite villages near 
Nasiriyya, 225 miles south of Baghdad. [10/7 
WP] 

Final French tests of Iraqi warheads found 
traces of chemicals linked to the VX nerve gas, 
confirming earlier US findings. [10/7 NYT] 

UNSCOM Chairman Butler reported to the 
United Nations that Iraq may be close to the 
elimination of its chemical and ballistic weapons, 
but not its biological weapons. [10/7 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

Oct. 12: President Husayn gave Iraq’s Ambassa- 
dor to UN headquarters in Geneva, Barzan al- 
Tikriti, a deadline of 5 November to return to 
Baghdad. [10/13 WP] 

Oct. 13: The UN Security Council conducted a 
periodic review of Iraqi compliance in eliminating 
its weapons of mass destruction, and called on 
Iraq to resume cooperation with UNSCOM. 
[10/14 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Lebanon 


1998 

July 16: In Tel Aviv, a court sentenced business- 
man Nahum Manbar to 16 years’ imprisonment 
for selling poison gas to Iran. [7/17 FT, WP] 
July 22: The United States banned US satellite- 
imaging firms from taking high-resolution images 
of Israel because of Israel’s fears that such images 
could fall into “enemy” hands. No other country 
had received such an exemption. [7/24 WSJ] 
July 30: In a newspaper interview, Ori Orr, a 
Labor Party Knesset-member, slighted Israel’s 
Sephardic Jews. In response, Labor Party leader 
Ehud Barak stripped Orr of his party leadership 
posts and his assignment to the parliamentary 
Security and Foreign Affairs Committee. [7/31 
WP] 

Aug. 4: Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
appointed an advisory council on unemployment 
and gave it 24 hours to devise a program to retrain 
20,000 of the unemployed. [8/5 FT] 
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Aug. 11: Israel lifted its objections to a UN- 
sponsored conference to create a committee that 
would draft a treaty on halting the production of 
fissile nuclear bomb-making material. [8/12 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

Sept. 1: Prime Minister Netanyahu announced 
that he would freeze salaries of parliamentary 
deputies, senior civil servants, and managers of 
state-owned companies before the start of public 
sector wage negotiations. [9/2 FT] 

Sept. 2: The Histadrut labor federation called a 
strike of all public sector employees after a 
breakdown in negotiations with Finance Minister 
Yaakov Neeman. Histadrut had demanded an 
eight percent pay increase and Neeman had of- 
fered one percent. [9/3 FT] 

Sept. 7: Histadrut called off strikes, which had 
lasted three days, after the labor union had 
reached an agreement with the finance ministry 
that would safeguard nominal salaries but not 
offer a real increase. [9/8 FT, WSJ, WP] 

Sept. 14: Israel announced that it had successfully 
tested the Arrow-2 missile, which it had devel- 
oped jointly with the United States. [9/15 NYT] 
Sept. 27: In Jerusalem, a court sentenced Margalit 
Har-Shefi, a friend of Yigal Amir, Prime Minister ' 
Yitzhak Rabin’s assassin, to nine months’ impris- 
onment for not reporting Amir’s threats to the 
authorities. [9/28 NYT] 

Oct. 1: A spokesman for the national airline, El 
Al, reported that an El Al cargo plane that crashed 
in Amsterdam in 1992 was carrying to Tel Aviv a 
chemical that can be used to make Sarin nerve 
gas. A spokesman for Prime Minister Netanyahu 
said that the chemical was not toxic and had been 
ordered to test gas mask filters. [10/1 WP, 10/2 
NYT] 

Oct. 9: Prime Minister Netanyahu appointed 
Ariel Sharon, the former Defense Minister, as 
Foreign Minister. [10/10 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 15: Israeli defense companies signed several 
cooperation agreements with international de- 
fense companies, including a strategic coopera- 
tion accord between Boeing and Israel Aircraft 
Industries (AD, a memorandum of understanding 
between IAI and Lockheed Martin on upgrading 
F-16 fighters, and an agreement between Rafael, 
an Israeli arms company, and Lockheed Martin 
for marketing air-to-air missiles. [10/16 FT] 
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Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Israel 


1998 

July 28: King Husayn announced in a televised 
address that he would undergo treatment at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, New York, for lym- 
phatic cancer, and that he expected to recover 
fully. [7/29 NYT, FT] 

Aug. 16: An unidentified Jordanian official re- 
ported that King Husayn had given Crown Prince 
Hasan the power to shuffle the cabinet while the 
King underwent cancer treatment in the United 
States. [8/17 NYT, WSJ] 

Aug. 19: The Petra News Agency reported that 
King Husayn had appointed Fayiz Tarawneh, the 
chief of his royal court, as Prime Minister, replac- 
ing ‘Abd al-Salam al-Majali. [8/20 WP] 


Lebanon 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iran 


1998 
July 16: Hizballah forces claimed responsibility 
for an attack on the Haddathah Post, in the south, 
that killed one South Lebanese Army (SLA) 
officer. Israel retaliated by firing four air-to-sur- 
face missiles on the Sujud-“Uqmata area, in the 
south. [7/17 FBIS] . 
July 25: Beirut Radio reported that an explosion 
in the town of Amun, near Nabatiyya, had killed 
three people and injured one person. [7/28 FBIS] 
July 30: Hizballah claimed responsibility for an 
attack in the eastern area of the “security zone” 
that killed one Israeli soldier and injured four 
others. [7/31 NYT] 
Aug. 5: Beirut Voice of Lebanon reported that 
Hizballah forces had attacked an Israeli military 
patrol in the Al-Rayhan area, killing one soldier 
and injuring four others. [8/6 FBIS] 
Aug. 10: Israeli aircraft bombed suspected 
Hizballah positions south of the Biqa‘ Valley. 
(8/11 WP] 

Hizballah sources reported that Hizballah 
forces had attacked the Sujud Post, killing two 
Israeli soldiers. [8/11 FBIS] 


Aug. 19: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that Hizballah forces had attacked an Israeli patrol 
near the Sujud Post, killing one Israeli soldier. 
[8/20 FBIS] 

Beirut Radio reported that Israeli aircraft 
launched two air-to-surface missiles in the Iqlim 
al-Tuffah region. [8/20 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: Beirut Radio reported that an explosion 
on the road to Qal‘at al-Shagif, in the south, had 
killed two Israeli soldiers. [8/22 NYT, WP, 8/24 
FBIS] 

Aug. 25: Two Israeli helicopters attacked a car, 
south of Tyre, killing Hasan al-Amin, the head of 
the Amal movement in the western section of 
southern Lebanon. [8/26 NYT, WP] 

Hizballah forces fired rockets into Qiryat She- 
mona in Northern Israel, along the Lebanese 
border, injuring nine people. [8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 31: Hizballah forces detonated a roadside 
bomb near Dabshe, in the south, injuring five 
Israeli soldiers. [8/31 NYT] 

Sept. 9: The United States warned all Americans 
in Lebanon to take the “highest level of caution,” 
after receiving information that its embassy could 
come under attack. [9/10 WP] 

Sept. 19: SLA General Antoine Lahd told 
AFP that the SLA would redeploy from the Jaz- 
zin region if Lebanon could prevent Hizballah 
forces from staging operations in the area. [9/22 
FBIS} 

Oct. 5: Near Marj‘ayun, Hizballah forces deto- 
nated two roadside bombs, killing two Israeli 
soldiers and injuring six others. [10/6 WSJ, WP] 

AFP reported that, in the Druze village of 
Hasbaya, in the “security zone,” a bomb had 
exploded, killing one Israeli soldier and injuring 
four others. Hizballah claimed responsibility for 
the explosion. [10/6 FBIS] 

Oct. 6: Following a meeting between Prime 
Minister Rafiq al-Hariri and Syrian President 
Hafiz al-Asad, Lebanese dailies reported that 
Emile Lahoud, head of the Lebanese army, had 
won Syrian backing to become the next president 
of Lebanon. [10/7 FT, WSJ, WP] 

Oct. 10: The Israeli army reported that Israeli 
forces had killed two “terrorists” in the “security 
zone.” [10/14 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: Parliament amended the country’s con- 
stitution to allow General Lahoud to run for 


president. The constitution had required public 
employees to leave their posts two years prior to 
seeking the presidency. [10/14 NYT] 

Oct. 15: Parliament elected General Lahoud as 
president. [10/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Libya 


1998 

July 21: US Department of State Spokesman 
James Rubin announced that Britain and the 
United States would consider the creation of a 
special court in the Netherlands to try two Libyan 
suspects for the 1988 downing of Pan Am flight 
103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. [7/22 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

July 22: British Prime Minister Tony Blair an- 
nounced to the British parliament that Britain 
would consider trying the two Libyans, suspected 
of the Lockerbie bombing, under Scottish law in 
the Netherlands. [7/23 NYT] 

July 23: A lawyer for the two Libyans suspected 
of the Lockerbie bombing announced that the men 
would agree to a trial in The Hague under Scottish 
law, but only after the United Nations lifted 
sanctions against Libya. [7/24 FT] 

Aug. 1: Eritrea and Libya signed cooperation 
agreements in the fields of communications, 
transportation, and education. [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 17: The Libyan government asked the 
French chargé d’affaires in Tripoli to hand over 
David Shayler, a former British intelligence offi- 
cer in custody in Paris, who reported, during a 
British Broadcasting Company (BBC) interview, 
that Britain had been involved in a plot to assas- 
sinate Libyan leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi in 
1996, [8/18 WP, FBIS] 

Aug. 24: US officials reported that if Libya 
refused an offer to try the two Libyan suspects in 
The Hague under Scottish law for the Lockerbie 
bombing, the United States would ask the United 
Nations to extend sanctions to include an oil 
embargo. [8/25 NYT, FT, WP] 

Aug. 26: Libya released a statement accepting the 
British and US proposal to try the two Libyan 
suspects in The Hague under Scottish law for the 
Lockerbie bombing. [8/27 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
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Aug. 27: In a Cable News Network (CNN) 
interview from Tripoli, leader Al-Qadhdhafi said 
that Libya would have to negotiate “guarantees” 
prior to turning over the two Lockerbie bombing 
suspects to prevent Britain and the United States 
from playing “tricks.” [8/28 NYT, FT, WP] 
Aug. 28: The UN Security Council voted unani- 
mously to suspend sanctions against Libya once it 
had turned over the two suspects to be tried in The 
Hague under Scottish law for the Lockerbie 
bombing. [8/29 WP] 

Aug. 29: During an interview with a Qatari 
television station, leader Al-Qadhdhafi asserted 
that British intelligence, with US cooperation, had 
been involved in an assassination plot against 
him. [8/30 NYT] 

Sept. 5: A Chadian and a Sudanese delegation 
flew from Khartoum to Tripoli, violating the UN 
sanctioned air embargo on Libya. [9/9 FBIS] 
Sept. 6: Leader Al-Qadhdhafi said that he would 
agree to transfer the two suspects of the Lockerbie 
bombing to the Netherlands if they were not 
handed over to Britain or the United States. [9/7 
NYT] 

In Cairo, Libya presented a draft resolution to 
the Arab League, calling for the member nations 
to suspend compliance with the UN sanctioned air 
embargo on Libya once an agreement had been 
reached between Britain, Libya, the Netherlands, 
and the United States concerning guarantees for 
the suspects of the Lockerbie bombing. [9/9 
FBIS] 

Sept. 9: Gambian President Yahya Jammeh flew 
to Tripoli in violation of the UN flight ban. [9/11 
FBIS] 

Sept. 16: A Nigerian ministerial delegation ar- 
rived in Tripoli, violating the UN flight ban. [9/18 
FBIS] 

Sept. 18: Britain and the Netherlands signed an 
agreement to hold the trial of the two Libyan 
suspects of the Lockerbie bombing at Camp Zeist, 
at the Soesterberg air base, a former US base 
located 20 miles southeast of Amsterdam. [9/21 
WP] 

Sept. 20: Libya announced it would need to 
inspect the Soesterberg air base before agreeing to 
hold the trial of the two Libyans suspected of the 
Lockerbie bombing. [9/21 WP] 

Sept. 29: Libyan delegate to the United Nations 
Abu Zayd ‘Umar Durda announced to the UN 
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General Assembly that should the two Libyan 
suspects of the Lockerbie bombing be found 
guilty, they could not be imprisoned in Scotland; 
Libya could not be asked to provide witnesses for 
the prosecution; and that the trial could not be 
held at a former US military base. [9/30 NYT, 
WP] 

Sept. 30: Chadian President Idris Deby and Ni- 
ger’s President Ibrahim Mainasara flew to Tripoli, 
violating the UN ban on flights to Libya. [10/1 
FBIS] 

Oct. 3: The London-based daily, Al-Hayat, re- 
ported that leader Al-Qadhdhafi had replaced the 
Libyan goal of Pan-Arab unity with African unity. 
[10/4 WP] 

Oct. 12: The Arab League launched.a campaign 
to lift the UN flight ban on Libya. [10/14 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1998 
July 17: Islamabad Radio reported that Indian 
troops had killed six people and injured 12 others 
in villages along the “Line of Control.” [7/20 
FBIS] 

In Geneva, a Swiss judge indicted ‘Asif ‘Ali 
Zardari, former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto’s 
husband, on charges of money-laundering. [7/18 
NYT] 

July 18: Pakistan raised gasoline prices by 25 
percent to counteract the effects of the economic 
sanctions imposed on the country after it had 
conducted nuclear tests. [7/19 NYT, WP] 

July 20: An Isle of Man judge blocked the sale of 
a property, bought by Romina properties for 
former Prime Minister Bhutto’s husband, Zardari, 
in order to aid the Pakistani government in its 
investigation into corruption charges alleged 
against Bhutto and Zardari. [7/21 FT] 

July 21: The United States announced that it 
would not block International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) aid to Pakistan despite the economic sanc- 
tions the United States had imposed on Pakistan 
to protest its nuclear tests. [7/22 NYT, FT] 

The State Bank of Pakistan introduced a dual 
exchange rate, allowing exporters to convert half 


their earnings at the official rate, and convert the 
rest in the market. [7/22 NYT, WSJ] 

Pakistan announced it would cancel two power- 
plant contracts with the US firms Coastal and 
AES due to alleged corruption. [7/22 WSJ] 

In Islamabad, US Deputy Secretary of State 
Strobe Talbott held talks with Pakistani officials to 
urge Pakistan to sign the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. [7/22 WP, 7/23 FT] 

July 22: While meeting with US Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Talbott, Foreign Minister Gohar 
Ayub Khan called for international mediation to 
settle the Indian-Pakistani dispute over Kashmir. 
[7/23 WP, 8/6 FBIS] 

July 27: In Lahore, former Prime Minister Bhutto 
appeared in the High Court of Punjab Province to 
answer to corruption charges. The court ordered 
her to post $106,000 bail and granted her a three 
week extension before her next court hearing. 
[7/28 NYT, FT] 

July 29: In Columbo, Sri Lanka, during an annual 
summit of seven South Asian nations, Indian 
Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee and Paki- 
stani Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif met for the 
first time since the two nations had conducted 
nuclear tests in May. The two sides agreed to 
resume peace talks over Kashmir. [7/30 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

July 30: After two days of talks in Columbo, 
foreign ministry officials from India and Pakistan 
reported that the two sides had failed to agree on 
how to resume peace talks over Kashmir, but that 
both sides would continue to talk. [7/31 NYT, 8/6 
FBIS] 

In the Muzafarrabad district of Kashmir, along 
the “Line of Control,” Indian shelling killed 11 
people and injured 20. [7/31 NYT] 

July 31: India reported that Pakistani shelling hit 
a military hospital in Tangdhar, along the “Line of 
Control,” killing 16 people. [8/1 NYT] 

India and Pakistan failed to agree on terms for 
the resumption of peace talks over Kashmir. [8/1 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Aug. 1: Military officials reported to UN military 
observers that Indian aircraft had flown over four 
sectors of the Pakistani side of Kashmir. [8/2 
NYT] 

Aug. 2: Indian police reported that Pakistani fire 
had killed three Indians during artillery exchanges 
along the “Line of Control.” [8/3 FT] 


Aug. 4: Islamabad Radio reported that “unpro- 
voked Indian firing” had killed one person and 
injured four others along the “Line of Control.” 
[8/6 FBIS] 
Aug. 5: India and Pakistan exchanged artillery 
fire, killing 18 people and injuring 17. [8/6 NYT] 
Islamabad Radio reported that Indian troops 
had killed four people in Pandu-Chakoth, along 
the “Line of Control,” and injured 11 people in 
Azad Kashmir, along the “Line of Control.” [8/6 
FBIS] 
Aug. 6: Prime Minister Sharif appointed Hafeez 
Pasha, the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, as the Prime Minister’s financial 
advisor. Sharif then appointed Sartaj ‘Aziz, who 
had served twice as Finance Minister, as the new 
Foreign Minister, replacing Ayub Khan who had 
resigned in May but had kept his portfolio until 
Sharif found a successor. [8/7 FT, WSJ] 
Aug. 12: The High Court in Lahore indicted 
former Prime Minister Bhutto for alleged wrong- 
doing in awarding a contract to a Dubai-based 
company to import gold and silver when she was 
in office. [8/13 WP] 
Aug. 15: The Muttahida Qawmi Movement 
(MQM) held a one-day strike in Karachi which 
ended in violence with seven people dead. [8/16 
NYT] 
Aug. 18: In Kashmir, in the Nalum Valley, Indian 
troops and “Islamic separatists” exchanged fire, 
killing eight people. [8/19 WP] 
Aug. 19: In Geneva, a Swiss magistrate said that 
he had collected enough evidence to indict former 
Prime Minister Bhutto on money-laundering 
charges, but asked that Pakistan indict her as she 
could not leave Pakistan legally. [8/20 NYT, FT] 
Aug. 26: The MQM announced that it withdrew 
its support of the ruling party, the Pakistan Mus- 
lim League (PML), for not keeping its promises to 
improve security conditions in MQM neighbor- 
hoods. [8/27 FT] 
Aug. 28: During a televised speech to the parlia- 
ment, Prime Minister Sharif proposed a law to 
create an Islamic welfare state with a legal system 
based on the Qur‘an. [8/29 NYT] 
Sept. 1: Former Prime Minister Bhutto accused 
Prime Minister Sharif of accepting funds from 
Saudi millionaire Osama bin Ladin. [9/2 WSJ] 
Sept. 9: Pakistan signed a $1.5 billion financial 
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package with the Islamic Development Bank of 
Jidda to offset an economic crisis. [9/10 WSJ] 
Sept. 16: Pakistan announced that it would not 
sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty until 
economic sanctions were lifted. [9/17 FT] 

Sept. 19: Islamabad Radio reported that “unpro- 
voked shelling” by Indian troops, along the “Line 
of Control,” had killed nine people and injured 11 
others. [9/22 FBIS] 

Sept. 23: In New York, Prime Minister Sharif met 
with Indian Prime Minister Vajpayee to discuss 
ways to reduce tensions between the two coun- 
tries. They agreed to resume talks on Kashmir and 
to set up a “hot line.” [9/24 NYT, FT, FBIS] 

Ina speech to the UN General Assembly, Prime 

Minister Sharif promised to sign a treaty banning 
nuclear testing within the next year on the condi- 
tion that sanctions, imposed on Pakistan after its 
nuclear tests, would be lifted. [9/24 NYT, WSJ, 
WP] 
Oct. 5: Shamsul Mulk, the chairman of the largest 
state-owned power company, the Water and 
Power Development Authority, resigned over re- 
form disputes. [10/6 FT] 

The Army Chief of Staff, Jehangir Karamat, 
called for the creation of a military council that 
would play a role in determining government 
policy. [10/6 FT, 10/7 WSJ] 

Oct. 7: Army Chief of Staff Karamat resigned 
after a dispute with the government over the 
military’s role in formulating policy. [10/8 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, FBIS] 

Oct. 8: Prime Minister Sharif named Parvez 
Musharaf the new army chief of staff. [10/9 FT] 
Oct. 9: The National Assembly voted 151 to 16 to 
pass a constitutional amendment giving the fed- 
eral government the power to impose laws based 
on its interpretation of the Qur‘an. [10/10 NYT, 
WP] 

Oct. 11: Pakistan announced criminal charges, 
including “cheating, fraud, misappropriation and 
criminal conspiracy,” against the directors of 
Hubco, the private power company partly owned 
by National Power of Britain. [10/12 FT] 

Oct. 13: Prime Minister Sharif named General 
Ziauddin as the new chief of the Inter-Services 
Intelligence Agency. [10/14 WP] 

Oct. 14: In Lahore, the High Court of Punjab 
Province ordered the Kut Addu power company, in 
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which Britain National Power owns a 36 percent 
stake, to cut prices by 40 percent. [10/15 FT] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional 
Pakistan, Yemen 


1998 

Aug. 5: The Saudi paper Al-Riyadh reported that 
the passport department had expelled more than 
750,000 foreign workers who had been violating 
residency regulations. [8/6 WP] 

Oct. 7: The US Department of State closed the 
US embassy in Riyadh and the US consulates in 
Jidda and Dhahran to review security measures 
after having received information that the em- 
bassy may be the target of a terrorist attack. [10/7 
NYT, WP] 


Affairs, 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Aug. 3: The Sudanese government declared a 
unilateral cease-fire throughout the Bahr al- 
Ghazal area of the south to allow the UN World 
Food Program to continue aiding victims of the 
famine. [8/4 WP] 

Aug. 7: In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, talks between 
the Sudanese government and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM) ended over dis- 
agreement on what areas would be included in a 
potentially independent South Sudan. [8/8 NYT] 
Aug. 20: The US military launched a cruise 
missile attack, from the Red Sea, on the Al-Shifa 
factory, near Khartoum, which was suspected of 
manufacturing chemical weapons components. 
The factory also had alleged links to Saudi mil- 
lionaire Osama bin Ladin. US President Bill 
Clinton called the attack an act of self-defense 
against imminent terrorist plots and of retribution 
for the US embassy bombings on 7 August in 
Nairobi and Dar es Salaam. [8/21 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

In reaction to the US attack on the Al-Shifa 
factory, near Khartoum, Sudanese protesters 
stormed the vacated US embassy. [8/21 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 


Aug. 22: Sudanese President ‘Umar Hasan al- 
Bashir pledged a retaliation for the US missile 
attack on the Al-Shifa factory. [8/23 NYT] 

In Khartoum, protests against the US missile 
attack on the Al-Shifa factory continued with 
about 10,000 demonstrators. [8/23 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 27: Sudan expelled the British ambassador 
from the country for Britain’s support of the 20 
August US missile attack. [8/28 WSJ] 

Aug. 30: The Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) released 77 prisoners of war. [8/31 FT] 
Sept. 1: US officials, in an attempt to justify the 
20 August cruise missile strike on the Al-Shifa 
factory near Khartoum, announced that US intel- 
ligence agents had obtained soil samples, showing 
high concentrations of EMPTA, a chemical pre- 
cursor to VX nerve gas. They also provided 
evidence of financial ties between the factory’s 
owner, Salih Idris, and Saudi millionaire Bin 
Ladin. [9/1 WP, 9/2 NYT] 

President Al-Bashir announced the establish- 
ment of a committee to investigate “the ownership 
of Al-Shifa pharmaceutical factory, how it was set 
up and financed and how its ownership passed to 
the current owners.” [9/2 FT] 

Sept. 9: A UN task force announced that it had 
found that some food aid, intended for famine 
victims in the south, had been given to SPLA 
soldiers. [9/10 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 10: Sudanese government forces bombed 
the Labone Camp, the largest refugee camp in 
southern Sudan, killing two people. The attack 
violated the government’s 3 August unilateral 
cease-fire. [9/12 WP] 

Sept. 20: Thousands of protesters marched 
through Khartoum to mark the one month anni- 
versary of the US missile attack on the Al-Shifa 
factory. [9/21 WP] 

Oct. 3: The United States announced it had new 
evidence linking the owner of the Al-Shifa fac- 
tory, Salih Idris, to Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin, 
as both men had alleged financial dealings with 
the Egyptian group, Islamic Jihad. Idris denied the 
accusations. [10/4 NYT] 

Oct. 7: The daily Alwan reported that Sudanese 
government forces had clashed with SPLA forces 
in the Mendi area of South Kordofan Province, 
killing 50 SPLA soldiers. [10/8 FBIS] 

Oct. 11: SPLA sources reported that Chadian 


forces had arrived in the southern town of Juba to 
aid Sudanese government forces. [10/13 FBIS] 
Oct. 12: Both the Sudanese government and the 
SPLA agreed to extend the cease-fire for three 
months to allow humanitarian aid to reach those 
affected by the famine in Bahr al-Ghazal. [10/13 
NYT, WP] 


Syria 
See also, 
Lebanon 


1998 

July 16: In Paris, during his first official visit to 
the West in 22 years, Syrian President Hafiz 
al-Asad blamed the Israelis for the deadlock in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process, and proposed that 
Europe play a greater role in the process. [7/17 
WP] 

July 17: In Paris, President Al-Asad met with 
French President Jacques Chirac and French 
Prime Minister Lionel Jospin to discuss an Egyp- 
tian and French initiative to hold a conference on 
the stalled Middle East peace process. [7/18 NYT, 
FT] 


Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Cyprus 


1998 

July 16: In Ankara, the General Staff Military 
Court sentenced Yasar Kaplan, a writer for the 
publication Akit, and his editor, Murat Balibey, to 
14 months’ imprisonment each for “explicitly 
insulting and mocking the military.” [7/17 FBIS] 
July 20: The Ankara-based Anatolia News 
Agency (AA) reported that, in the Yayladere 
district of Biryol Province, security forces clashed 
with “terrorists,” killing three terrorists. Five se- 
curity officials were killed as well. [7/21 FBIS] 
July 22: The Ministry of Defense signed a $560 
million deal with Howaltdtswerke Deutsche 
Werft (HDW) of Germany to build four subma- 
rines. [7/23 FT, FBIS] 

In Ankara, Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz and 
Spanish Prime Minister José Maria Aznar signed 
the “Joint Action Plan” to strengthen bilateral 
relations between the two countries. [7/23 FBIS] 
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July 24: President Süleyman Demirel signed a tax 
reform bill that included prison sentences for tax 
evaders and lower income tax rates. [7/24 FT] 
July 27: The foreign ministry released a state- 
ment condemning Switzerland for allowing the 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) to hold a meet- 
ing and demonstration in Lausanne while prohib- 
iting Turkey from commemorating the 75th anni- 
versary of the Lausanne Treaty in Lausanne. [7/28 
FBIS] 

The three party conservative coalition applied 
to parliament to approve a motion for early 
general elections in April 1999. Elections were 


` not due until 2000. [7/28 FT] 


The Virtue Party began a parliamentary bid for 
early general elections in November. [7/28 FT] 
July 28: A state security court in Ankara sen- 
tenced human rights activist Akin Birdal to one 
year’s imprisonment for inciting hatred. [7/29 FT] 
July 29: A parliamentary commission recom- 
mended that general elections be held on 18 April 
1999, almost a year ahead of schedule. [7/30 FT] 
July 30: Parliament voted 488 to 12 in favor of 
holding general elections on 18 April 1999. [7/31 
WSJ] 

Aug. 3: Security forces reported that PKK forces 
had launched a rocket attack on army positions 
near Beytussebap, in Sirnak Province. [8/6 WP] 
Aug. 4: An Ankara court sentenced a playwright 
and an actor to 24 years’ imprisonment each and 
sentenced four other actors to 16 years’ impris- 
onment each for staging the play An Enemy of 
God, depicting the military as persecutors of 
Muslims. [8/5 FT, WP, 8/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: Turkish troops reportedly killed 165 PKK 
forces in the Diyarbakir area. [8/6 WP] 

Aug. 6: AA reported that, at a roadblock in 
Bahcesaray County, in Van Province, “separatist 
terrorists” had abducted four people, including 
Naci Orhan, the Mayor of Bahcesaray. [8/7 FBIS] 
Aug. 11: AA reported that “a group of terrorists” 
had killed Idris Meydan, the mayor of the Kocapi- 
nar region in Van Province. [8/12 FBIS] 

AA reported that the “separatist terrorists” had 
released kidnapped Mayor Orhan, in Van Prov- 
ince. [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: AA reported that security forces had 
killed five “terrorists” during clashes in the Per- 
vari district of Siirt Province. [8/18 FBIS] 
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Aug. 22: AA reported that security forces had 
killed 12 “separatist terrorists” during security 
operations in the Kulp district of Diyarbakir 
Province. One security official was killed during 
the operation. [8/26 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: AA reported that security forces had 
launched operations in the Kozluk region of 
Batman Province, killing 11 “separatist terror- 
ists.” [8/26 FBIS] 

The daily Hurriyet reported that the Prime 
Minister’s Civilian Working Group had decided 
that the ban on Islamic headscarves would “abso- 
lutely be implemented in all educational centers 
ranging from primary to higher schools.” [8/26 
FBIS] 

Aug. 25: In Ankara, Turkey’s Chief Prosecutor 
Vural Savas began legal action for fraud against 
12 former members of the banned Welfare Party, 
including former Prime Minister Necmettin Erba- 
kan and Recai Kutan, leader of the Virtue Party. 
[8/26 FT, WP] 

Aug. 26: AA reported that security forces had 
launched operations in the Kemaliye region of 
Erzincan Province, killing five “separatist terror- 
ists.” [8/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 28: In Van Province, clashes between secu- 
rity forces and “separatist terrorists” killed a 
security official and a “terrorist.” [8/31 FBIS] 
Aug. 31: The daily Milliyet reported that PKK 
leader ‘Abdallah Ocalan had declared a unilateral 
cease-fire beginning 1 September. [9/1 FBIS] 
Sept. 9: AA reported that security forces had 
killed six “terrorists” and had captured three 
others during operations in Batman, Diyarbakir, 
and Van Provinces. [9/11 FBIS] 

In Istanbul, a bomb exploded in front of the 
office of ‘Ali Talip Ozdemir, a parliamentary 
deputy from the Motherland Party. No injuries 
were reported. [9/11 FBIS] 

Sept. 11: The daily Milliyet reported that Prime 
Minister Yilmaz had called for an easing of the 
ban on wearing the Islamic style headdress in 
Turkish universities. [9/12 WP] 

Sept. 14: A Turkish Airlines plane, traveling from 
Ankara to Istanbul, was hijacked to Trabzon, 
where the hijacker surrendered. The hijacker said 
he was protesting the ban on wearing the Islamic 
style headdress at Turkish universities. [9/15 
NYT, WP] 


Sept. 16: AA reported that security forces had 
killed 29 “separatist terrorists” during operations 
in Sirnak Province. [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 17: In Van Province, a state security court 
sentenced German Eva Juhnke to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment for involvement in “terrorist activi- 
ties” with the PKK. [9/18 FBIS] 

Sept. 19: Agence France Presse reported that 
Turkish police had arrested 22 human rights 
activists, including four German women, at an 
anti-government demonstration in Istanbul. [9/22 
FBIS] 

Sept. 21: Prime Minister Yilmaz announced tax 
measures to increase investment in the stock 
exchange, including tax exemptions for invest- 
ment funds and the elimination of a withholding 
tax on equity dividends. [9/22 FT, WP] 

Sept. 23: In Ankara, an appeals court upheld the 
ten-month jail sentence given to the Mayor of 
Istanbul, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, who was con- 
victed in April of “provoking hatred” during a 
speech to Islamist supporters in Siirt. [9/24 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

Sept. 24: The Republican People’s Party (CHP) 
leader, Deniz Baykal, threatened to topple the 
government if Eyup Asik, a cabinet member and 
member of parliament, did not step down. Asik 
had allegedly helped suspected “gangster” Alaat- 
tin Cakici avoid arrest. [9/25 FT] 

In France, the Nice Penal Court sentenced 
alleged “gangster” Alaattin Cakici to six months’ 
imprisonment. The Turkish Ministry of Justice 
asked France to extradite Cakici. [9/25 FBIS] 

Cabinet member Asik resigned from parliament 
and announced that he would resign from the 
cabinet when Prime Minister Yilmaz returned 
from a trip abroad. [9/25 FT] 

In Istanbul, tens of thousands of supporters of 
Mayor Erdogan demonstrated against the court 
ruling against him. [9/25 WP] 

Sept. 26: In reaction to a US-brokered deal 
between Iraqi Kurdish groups, Deputy Prime 
Minister Bulent Ecevit announced that Turkey 
would send an ambassador to Baghdad. [9/27 
NYT] 

Sept. 29: In Ankara, the foreign ministry pro- 
tested to Massimiliano Bandini, the Italian Am- 
bassador to Turkey, the Italian parliament’s deci- 
sion to host a meeting of the Kurdish parliament 
in exile. [9/30 FBIS] 


Sept. 30: In Ankara, an appeals court upheld the 
sentence of Bekir Yildiz, Mayor of Sincan, near 
Ankara, who was sentenced to four years’ and 
seven months’ imprisonment for “inciting hatred” 
at a January 1997 rally in Sincan at which calls for 
Islamic law were made. [10/1 WP] 

Oct. 13: At a Balkan summit held in the town of 
Antalya, Prime Minister Yilmaz met with Greek 
Prime Minister Costas Simitis to discuss the 
dispute over the Aegean Sea. Little progress was 
reported. [10/14 FT] 

Parliament voted to investigate the role of 

Prime Minister Yilmaz and Economic Minister 
Isin Celebi in the decision to award to the third 
highest bidder a 51 percent stake of Petrol Ofisi, 
Turkey’s biggest chain of petrol stations. [10/16 
FT] 
Oct. 15: Turkey suspended trading in shares in 
the recently privatized Turk Ticaret Bankasi due 
to allegations that the owner had ties to alleged 
“gangster” Alaattin Cakici. [10/16 FT] 


United Arab Emirates 


1998 ; 
Oct. 5: The Michigan-based electricity utility, 
CMS Energy, announced it had won a contract for 
a $700 million power plant and desalinization 
project, to be located northeast of Abu Dhabi. 
[10/6 FT] 
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Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

July 16: The publication Al-Ittihad, reported that 
military aircraft had attacked an intertribal gath- 
ering of the Unified Coordination Council Among 
Tribes, in Ma‘rib, killing two children. [7/17 
FBIS] 

July 21: Agence France Presse reported that 
members of the Shawlan tribe had attacked a 
government convoy, 60 miles north of San‘a’, 
injuring the governor of Al-Jawf Province. [7/23 
FBIS] 

July 27: In the Red Sea port of Hudayda, about 
140 miles west of San‘a’, a gunmen killed three 
Roman Catholic nuns. [7/28 FT, WSJ] 

July 28: In San‘a’, Saudi Foreign Minister Sa‘ud 
al-Faysal met with Yemeni President ‘Ali ‘Abdal- 
lah Salih to resolve the border dispute. [7/29 
FBIS] 

July 29: Parliament approved a draft law impos- 
ing the death penalty for kidnapping. [7/30 FT] 
Oct. 9: In The Hague, the Court of Arbitration 
ruled that the Hanish Islands were the sovereign 
territory of both Eritrea and Yemen. Yemen was 
given sovereignty over four of the seven islands, 
including Zugar-Hanish, Abu ‘Ali, Jabal al-Tayr, 
and Zubayr. [10/10 WP, 10/10, 10/11 FT] 
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AFGHANISTAN 


The Afghan Turmoil: Changing Equa- 
tions, by Sreedhar and Mahendra Ved. New 
Delhi: Himalayan Books, 1998. 173 pages. Notes 
to p. 179. Appends. to p. 222. $35. 


Reviewed by Marvin G. Weinbaum 


This book on recent political and military devel- 
opments in Afghanistan insists that the Taliban 
are little more than stooges produced by the 
Islamabad government, and that major military 
operations have been carried out by inducted 
Pakistani “reservists” with a few Taliban mullahs 
fronting for them. Pakistan is alleged to have 
created the enduring Afghan power struggle, 
which it continues to fan. Moreover, the book 
suggests, under Islamabad’s sponsorship, Islamic 
zealots are being dispatched around the world to 
continue their jihad (holy struggle). We are also 
asked to believe that Iran’s policy towards the 
Afghan civil war (which started in 1989) is, more 
or less, even handed, and that the United States 
has long possessed the influence over Pakistan to 
bring the civil war to an early end. 

Written by an Indian defense analyst and a 
correspondent for the Times of India, the book 
contains nearly every conspiracy theory and spec- 


Book Reviews 


ulation in current parlance—and often without 
sorting out the contradictions among them. There 
is little here to indicate an objective quest for 
credible evidence or much independent research. 
With no sources given, we are told that half of all 
drug money independently generated by the Tali- 


ban is shared with Pakistan’s security agencies. . 
“Travelers’ reports” are the basis for concluding t 


that Pakistan’s interior minister was responsible 


for the execution of former communist leader «+ 


Najibullah (p. 68), and that “some sort of a 
confederation” (p. 154) between the preeminent 
Taliban leaders and Pakistan has already been 
signed. The observation that pressures from inter- 
national oil companies and members of the US 
Congress can explain the timing of the Taliban’s 
capture of Kabul (in September 1996) rests en- 
tirely on conjecture. 

Plainly, the good guys in the Afghan civil war 
are found among the leaders of the anti-Taliban 
Northern Alliance, notably former government 
leader Burhanuddin Rabbani. Together with fel- 
low Tajik Ahmad Shah Mas‘ud, Rabbani stands 
in the eyes of the authors as the best hope to 
restore peace, create a broad-based government, 
and realize economic reconstruction. Never mind 
that the previous Rabbani government was inept, 
corrupt, and lawless, and that it never controlled 
much more than a few provinces around Kabul. 
We are assured that, unlike the Taliban, none of 
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the Alliance leaders is acting on behalf of a 
neighboring country. 

Because the book is shamelessly anti-Pakistan, 
it lacks sufficient credibility for raising legitimate 
criticisms of Pakistan’s policies toward Afghani- 
stan and the Taliban. Repeatedly, policy makers 
in Islamabad are referred to as “the day-dreamers 
of Pakistan.” The authors seize the opportunity 
to label Pakistan’s policies toward India—like 
its Afghan policies—a “misadventure” (p. 75). 
Grievances in the Kashmir dispute are ignored, 
while responsibility for the uprising is laid 
almost exclusively on militants supposedly re- 
cruited from Pakistan’s Punjab and Sind prov- 
inces. No apologies are offered for India’s 
support for the communists in Afghanistan dur- 
ing 1979-92; instead, the authors find that the 
policy was correct because it furthered India’s 
national interests. 

Strongly repetitive, disorganized, and lacking 
an index, the book is a quickie journalistic effort. 
It has more than a few exaggerations and stereo- 
types—e.g., the idea that “an Afghan is happiest 
when he is fighting” (p. 149). Incredibly, readers 
are told that Afghanistan (not just Kabul) was 
largely transformed after 1973 into a “liberal 
society,” where religion “was never restrictive of 
daily life” (p. 63). The authors, in referring to 
ethnic divisions, also wrongly give the impression 
that Afghan society is dominated by a pervasive 
tribal structure. Curiously, at the end of the book, 
the authors admit that the Taliban may not be so 
dependent after all—that some sections of the 
leadership are refusing to toe the Pakistani line 
and hope to acquire greater legitimacy by gaining 
India’s acceptance. Until this point, the authors 
were, if nothing else, at least consistent in assign- 
ing to the Afghan conflict its sinister and heroic 
players. 


Marvin G. Weinbaum is Professor Emeritus of 
Political Science at the University of Illinois and 
Scholar-in-Residence at the Middle East Institute. 


ALGERIA 


The Agony of Algeria, by Martin Stone. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1997. xiv + 


258 pages. Bibl. to p. 262. Index to p. 274. $45 
cloth; $16.50 paper. 


Reviewed by John Ruedy 


One hundred thousand people, and possibly many 
more, have died in Algeria as a result of the 
violence generated by the military’s overturning 
of the 1991 parliamentary elections. Although 
shocked by the unending stories of atrocity flow- 
ing out of that country, few Westerners—-espe- 
cially Anglophones—have even a minimal 
understanding of what is going on. Martin Stone, 
a Middle East consultant and researcher based in 
London, has attempted in this book to improve 
the level of understanding by dealing both with 
the dynamics of the turmoil and its historical 
roots. He does so in a format that, in his words, 
“eschew[s] some of the more rigorous academic 
structures to maximise accessibility to students, 
analysts, businesspeople and general readers” 
(p. v). 

After a short introduction on “people and cul- 
ture,” the book presents four chapters chronicling, 
respectively, the history of Algeria from antiquity 
through colonialism; the post-independence re- 
gimes; the economic problems that began in the 
1980s; and the “post-Chadli crisis” of the 1990s. 
The heart of the study lies in the next three 
chapters, which deal with the roles of the military 
and the National Liberation Front (FLN); the 
emergence and impact of the Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS); and the major actors and organiza- 
tions involved in the current violence. The subse- 
quent three chapters address the Berber question, 
the importance of the Algerian community in 
France, and Algeria’s foreign policy. In the final 
pages, the author concludes that the principal 
reasons for the crisis in Algeria are to be found in 
the hybrid society created by generations of 
French occupation, which left the position of 
traditional values and religion undefined and in 
conflict with newer, imported values. Also impor- 
tant was the ambiguous position of the large and 
active Kabyle minority in a country that constitu- 
tionally defined itself as Arab. These contradic- 
tions were not resolved at independence. Instead, 
they were manipulated and allowed to fester 
within a system that also included factionalism 
based upon clientage, clan, and special interest 
networks. 


Stone believes that the electoral processes pre- 
sided over by the Zeroual regime since 1995 have 
conferred greater legitimacy on his government 
than was enjoyed by his predecessors, but that the 
format of these elections also served to assure the 
continuation in power of a military elite that has 
dominated the political landscape since indepen- 
dence. Algeria, according to the author, still faces 
four major challenges. The first is that of the 
ultimate legitimacy of the state, which in the end 
depends upon its willingness to move towards 
genuine pluralism and participatory democracy. 
The second is that of the role of Islam within the 
political system. Herein is the need to reconcile 
the position of the majority of Algerians, who are 
moderate conservatives regarding religion, with 
those of the radical Islamists on the right and the 
confirmed secularists on the left. The third and 
fourth challenges, according to Stone, lie in the 
social and cultural questions posed by the Kabyle 
minority and the ambiguous role of the French 
language in political and economic life. 

The strongest parts of this book are found in 
core chapters six, seven, and eight, which deal 
with the dynamics of the current institutional and 
ideological crisis. Each of these chapters com- 
bines compelling analysis and some relatively 
new insights from which both specialists and 
generalists will learn a great deal. 

The work has numerous flaws, however. The 
first and most important is the question of docu- 
mentation. By eschewing, as he says, the more 
rigorous academic structures, Stone leaves the 
reader wondering how he knows what he claims 
to know. The line between established fact and the 
writer’s conjecture is blurred again and again. 
Examples of such blurring are seen where Stone 
informs readers of the motivations of a leader (p. 
71), the mind set of an electorate (p. 167), or the 
reasons for an assassination (p.108). 

Another problem is a dash through Algerian 
history that is loaded with factual errors as well as 
problematic interpretations. Examples of inaccu- 
racy include the assertion that 80 percent of 
agricultural production in 1962 came from the 
traditional sector, contradictory statements about 
the status of traditional tribalism after generations 
of French colonialism, the claim that Amir ‘Abd 
al-Qadir’s followers were mostly Berber tribes- 
men, the suggestion that an Algerian “Golden 
Age” lasted for eight centuries after 765, and the 
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assertion that it was primarily through adhesion to 
Shi‘ism (rather than Kharijism) that medieval 
Algerian Berbers affirmed their political indepen- 
dence of the Arab east. 

The organization of the work will certainly lead 
to confusion for many readers. By presenting first 
a chronology of events in four chapters, which are 
then followed by six thematic and analytical 
chapters, the reader is often left with a disconnect 
between the time line and an in-depth understand- 
ing of players and events distributed along that 
line. Finally, more careful editing is clearly called 
for. On at least two occasions the text states that 
three basic factors are involved in a particular 
issue, only to present four factors in the succeed- 
ing elaboration. 

This book should be placed on the reading list 
of everyone interested in the current Algerian 
crisis. Contrary to the aims expressed by the 
author in the preface, however, this reviewer, 
would have great hesitation recommending this 
book to the uninitiated. Especially, he would not 
recommend it to undergraduate students. 


John Ruedy, Professor of History, Georgetown 
University 


BOSNIA 


Divide and Fall? Bosnia in the Annals of 
Partition, by Radha Kumar. London and New 
York: Verso, 1997. xvi + 168 pages. Notes to p. 
187. Gloss. to p. 190. Index to p. 207. $22. 


Reviewed by David Nissman 


In Radha Kumar’s detailed and well-argued 
study, the question is raised whether partition is a 
valid solution to ethnic conflict. She points out the 
consequences in other countries and regions 
where partition has been applied throughout this 
century, such as Cyprus, Northern Ireland, India 
and Palestine. While recent history has provided 
no modern examples in which partition has led to 
a lasting peace, it is being applied again in Bosnia. 
The consequences of the international efforts in 
this regard have been making headlines in the 
world media throughout this decade. 
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As Kumar points out, the outbreak of war in 
June 1991 on the Bosnian-Croatian border was an 
effort to establish contiguous Serb-held territories. 
Such an ethno-territorial contiguity requires by its 
nature large population transfers. When these 
were involuntary, the next step in the process led 
inevitably to “ethnic cleansing.” By the same 
token, the war in Croatia was intense, not only 
because of the large Serb population but because 
it was concentrated in areas adjoining the multi- 
ethnic republic of Bosnia. 

The November 1995 Dayton Agreement was 
intended to institute a prolonged cease-fire which 
would result in a peace based on partition or a 
peace based on reintegration. Kumar notes that 
the agreement assumed that partition was a fait 
accompli, while, in fact, it was far from that. As 
noted by Kumar, partition has rarely been seen as 
anything but a temporary solution to a crisis. In 
spite of this erroneous misconception, the process 
of partition has driven communities further apart. 
Reunification grows more distant, as various re- 
cent historical precedents have shown (India- 
Pakistan and Northern Ireland, to give two 
examples). 

The message of Divide and Fall? is that it will 
be no mean achievement in the history of peace 
making if the international community can ever 
learn that proposals to cantonize or partition 
communities undergoing ethnic conflicts are more 
likely to inflame or prolong the conflicts than to 
solve them. Kumar’s study is intended not only 
for students of the Balkans, but above all for 
specialists in conflict management and peace 
making. 


David Nissman is Editor, RFERL Iraq Biweekly, 
RFERL, Inc., Washington, DC and Prague, Czech 
Republic. 


IRAN 


Iranian Intellectuals in the 20th Century, 
by Ali Gheissari. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1998. xvi + 119 pages. Notes to p. 199. 
Bibl. to p. 238. Index to p. 247. $18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Farhang Rajaee 


Many argue that the dawn of modernity, to quote 
Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), caused “a new and 
repeated creation, a world brought into existence 
anew”! and drove the ancient old cosmological 
world-view into the obsolete. The emergence of a 
new class of “men of pen,” or intellectuals, who 
could be seen as the custodians of the creed of 
modernity, is only one aspect of this new creation. 
The industrial mode of production encouraged the 
universalization of this phenomenon and made 
one out of the many worlds of civilizations. 
Modernity was influential everywhere, including 
in Iran. 

A group of intellectuals emerged in Iran by the 
mid-19th century; it is not surprising that these 
early men of pen referred to themselves as mod- 
ernists (mutajaddidin). By taking a historical ac- 
count, Ali Gheissari outlines the story of these 
Iranian intellectuals from the 1906 Constitutional 
Revolution to the 1979 Islamic Revolution. Dur- 
ing this period the Pahlavi dynasty replaced the 
genuine attempt at the modernization of Iran with 
an autocratic regime that utilized pseudo-modern- 
ization to keep itself in power. This regime, I 
think, combined the worst aspects of Iranian 
traditional political culture with the worst traits of 
the modern one. This resulted in polarization 
between the autocratic state (dowlat) and tradition 
on the one hand, and the nation (millat) or the 
people (mardom) and modernity on the other. The 
Pahlavi dynasty represented the state and tradition 
while the intellectuals voiced the demands of the 
people and those of modernity. The intellectuals, 
therefore, had to fight a double battle against 
traditionalism and autocracy, a very difficult task 
indeed. 

In the process, some intellectuals joined the 
state and became part of the affluent few, while 
others tended to direct their “attention to trans- 
forming society to the benefit of the ordinary, and 
mainly deprived, majority of the population 
whose hard life, it was assumed, gave them a 
higher degree of historical and moral signifi- 
cance” (p. x). Gheissari concentrates on the latter 
group of intellectuals. One could argue that Ghe- 
issari has chosen to examine a trend that may be 
dubbed paradoxically as modernist-nativist. His 
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1. Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: An Introduc- 
tion to History, tr. Franz Rosental (New York: Pantheon, 
1958). 


concentration on such writers as Fakhr al-Din 
Shadman, Jalal Al-e Ahmad, Ihsan Naraqi, and 
‘Ali Shari‘ati is an important indication of the 
case in point. All these individuals admire moder- 
nity, claim to understand it, take pride in associ- 
ating with it, and wish to master it; but they warn 
against its excesses and advocate preservation of 
the positive aspects of traditional culture. For 
example, Shadman calls for the preservation of 
Persian language, Al-e Ahmad for religious root, 
Naraqi for Eastern spiritualism, and Shari‘ati for 
Islamic ideology. Indeed, one could make a claim 
that the 1979 Islamic Revolution was the victory 
of this nativism over pseudo-modernization. Also, 
the official appellation of the new regime, “the 
Islamic Republic,” referred to combining a mod- 
ern republican form with that of Islamic culture 
and mores. 

What is sad and ironic, however, is that after 
two major revolutions (1905 and 1979), an enor- 
mous nationalist movement (1949-53), and a 
number of smaller upheavals I have to agree with 
Gheissari’s conclusion. He writes: “The odyssey 
of the Iranian intellectuals in the twentieth century 
began by searching for ways to remedy autocracy 
and to best incorporate modernity; in the closing 
years of the century intellectuals seem to be 
confronting the same set of questions” (p. 119). I 
would add that they also confront the same 
obstacles: excessive traditionalism and excessive 
modernism. 

A few words on the notations and bibliography 
of this book are in order. In addition to his short 
but comprehensive outline of the story of intel- 
lectuals in 20th-century Iran, Gheissari provides 
long and expanded notes (about 80 pages), which 
are very informative and insightful. In addition, 
his complete bibliography (38 pages) provides a 
good source for future research. 


Farhang Rajaee, Scholar in Residence, College of 
the Humanities, Carleton University, Ottawa 


Parliamentary Politics in Revolutionary 
Iran: The Institutionalization of Factional 
Politics, by Bahman Baktiari. Gainesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Florida, 1996. xiii + 237 pages. 
Appends. to p. 244. Notes to p. 261. Bibl. to p. 
266. Index to p. 282. $49.95. 
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Reviewed by Ervand Abrahamian 


The constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran is 
a valiant—some would say, contorted—attempt 
to synthesize democracy with theocracy, popular 
sovereignty with clerical authority, the rights of 
man with divine rights, and Montesquieu’s phi- 
losophy with Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s 
concept of velayat-e faqih (jurist’s guardianship). 
Parliament, officially known as the Islamic Majlis, 
is straddled between the latter two contradictory 
concepts. 

On the one hand, as the voice of the people 
elected through universal suffrage, the Majlis can 
legislate, vote on cabinet members, control the 
budget, question ministers, and debate the affairs 
of state. On the other hand, as subordinate to the 
voice of God, its bills have to be vetted by a 
clerically dominated Guardian Council to make 
sure they conform to the shari‘a. The Guardian 
Council also controls—through a separate law— 
access to parliament and the supervision of elec- 
tions, and it determines who can and cannot run 
for the Majlis. What is more, the supreme guide, 
known as the rahbar (leader), has the authority to 
set guidelines for the state, determine the interests 
of Islam, supervise the implementation of policy, 
dismiss the president, mediate between the three _ 
branches of government, and make senior ap- ` 
pointments to the armed forces as well as to the 
judiciary, the media, and the clerical foundations. 
The rahbar is responsible not to parliament but to 
the Majlis-i Khibrigan (Assembly of Clerical 
Experts). 

Bahman Baktiari’s Parliamentary Politics in 
Revolutionary Iran is a meticulous study of the 
Islamic Majlis—its place in the constitution and 
its committee system. Baktiari also examines the 
role of the Majlis in drafting legislation, forming 
cabinets, and formulating national policies—in- 
cluding those involving foreign affairs. Relying 
on newspaper accounts of parliamentary debates, 
Baktiari provides us with a highly detailed but 
readable account of how the Majlis has functioned 
since the 1979 Islamic Revolution. In his own 
words, “the Majles is the only institution in the 
country where every faction within the ruling elite 
has some representation” (p. 237, emphasis add- 
ed). Baktiari also provides us with a valuable 
sketch of parliamentary history dating back to 
1906 and with equally valuable insights into 
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numerous other relevant issues, such as the as- 
sembly that drafted the constitution, the hostage 
crisis, the Iraqi invasion of Iran, and the 1991 
Gulf War over Kuwait. 

Baktiari’s forte is showing the importance of 
economic matters in parliamentary politics and 
examining how many of the main majlis divisions 
have evolved around the issue of free enterprise 
versus state intervention. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to analyzing the pro-market versus pro- 
state factions in the first (1980-84), second 
(1984—88), third (1988-92) and fourth (1992-94) 
Majlis. This is a healthy antidote to the tendency 
to explain most things in Iranian politics simply 
in terms of ideology, religion, and national 
character. 

The main drawback to the book is its circum- 
spect approach to those in power and those 
revered by the Islamic Republic. One needs a 
sharp eye to detect the silences, the nuances, and 
the sleight of hand engaged in by the author. 
Those responsible for detrimental policies—nota- 
bly the hostage crisis, the unnecessary extension 
of the Iran-Iraq War (1980—88), and the Salman 
Rushdie fatwa—are rarely assigned blame. 
Instead, responsibility is credited to unnamed 
“radicals” and “fundamentalists.” ‘Ali Akbar Raf- 
sanjani and ‘Ali Khamenei are invariably labeled 
“pragmatic,” “moderate,” and “anti-radical.” The 
1953 coup was due to Mussadiq’s own mistakes 
(p. 43); the awkward role of Ayatollah Sayyid 
Kashani is mentioned only in the much later 
context of Irangate when his son had the audacity 
to question Rafsanjani (p. 137). A highly convo- 
luted sentence leaves the impression that, in 1979, 
the electorate was offered a choice between a 
secular and an Islamic republic (p. 55). In fact, the 
choice was between the monarchy and an Islamic 
republic. What is more, Ayatollah Husayn Mon- 
tazeri’s removal as Khomeini’s designated-heir in 
1989 is explained mostly in terms of his criticism 
of Rafsanjani ( pp. 171-74). Nothing is said about 
Montazeri’s denunciation of the inquisition set up 
in 1988 to hang thousands of “apostates” for not 
believing in God, the resurrection, and the after- 
life. Mention of these “apostasy” executions 
would have jarred Baktiari’s analysis—especially 
since the inquisition was supported by those he 
identifies as “moderates” and “pragmatists.” 
Readers interested in economic issues will find 
Baktiari’s book highly useful. Those interested in 


a more balanced overview will find Asghar 
Schirazi’s The Constitution of Iran! more useful. 


Ervand Abrahamian, Professor of History, Ba- 
ruch College, City University of New York 


PAKISTAN 


The Vanguard of the Islamic Revolution: 
The Jama‘at-i Islami of Pakistan, by 
Seyyed Vali Reza Nasr. Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1994. xxii + 
223 pages. Notes to p. 263. Gloss. to p. 268. 
Interviewees to p. 271. Bibl. to p. 290. Index to p. 
301. $55 cloth; $22.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Richard Kurin 


This is an informative, thoughtful book in what is 
arguably the most interesting and important schol- 
arly series in existence today—-Comparative Stud- 
ies on Muslim Societies. The series seeks to 
understand Islam in the contemporary world. This 
volume elucidates the development of the 
Jama‘at-i Islami, the Islamic political organiza- 
tion in India and Pakistan founded and led by 
Maulana Abu al-A‘la Mawdudi. 

Nasr describes the founding philosophy of the 
Jama‘at-i Islami as well as its organization and 
social context. He follows the organization from 
pre-partition days to the present, and concludes 
with a theoretical chapter on the relationship 
between Islamic revivalism and democracy. Nasr 
offers a compelling organizational history that 
weaves together disparate, seemingly contrary 
strands—the Jama‘at-i Islami has been a powerful 
ideological force in Pakistan but has never 
wielded conventional political power; it has re- 
vived religious practice and identity and contrib- 
uted to both authoritarian and democratic rule; it 
is an intellectual and moral organization led by 
elder traditionalists that has been adept at logisti- 
cal, practical matters of social mobilization, par- 
ticularly of students. 

Some of Nasr’s treatment is quite conventional. 
Mawdudi initially opposed the formation of Pa- 
a 


1. Tr. by John O’Kane (New York: I.B. Tauris, 
1998). 


kistan because he believed a strong Muslim lead- 
ership could rule a united India, as did the 
Mughals. Mawdudi viewed Muhammad ‘Ali Jin- 
nah and the Muslim League as secularized Mus- 
lims who, while using religious identification to 
define their constituency and draw their power 
vis-a-vis the Congress Party and Hindus, were 
uncommitted to an Islamic society. Yet Nasr 
provides insightful treatment of Mawdudi’s use of 
Sufism in modeling a political party in the form of 
a holy community, and his use of Leninism in 
conceiving of its vanguard role in revolutionizing 
society. 

Nasr’s treatment is repetitive. Also, he some- 
times, intentionally or not, takes the role of 
political science professor too seriously, lecturing 
Mawdudi, and chiding him for not recognizing 
the categories nor the conclusions of the analyst. 
For. example, Nasr writes, “The lesson of Islamic 
history and the logic of the traditional Islamic 
perspective clearly eluded Mawdudi, who like 
most revivalist thinkers was driven by faith and 
the promise of a utopia modeled after the Proph- 
et’s community” (p. 16). Mawdudi, as a practitio- 
ner and an analyst, would likely take issue with 
such a conclusion, arguing instead that, while 
there might be a singular lesson of Islamic history 
and a clear, logical perspective, it was his. 
Mawdudi did have a utopian, normative vision of 
an Islamic society. But he saw the need to institute 
a society truly and fully based upon the Quran and 
the life of the Prophet Muhammad as the only 
viable alternative to what he saw as the failures of 
contemporary westernization and communism. 

Nasr concludes that the Jama‘at-i Islami helped 
Pakistani society focus energy on issues of civic 
morality, national identity, and the rights and 
responsibilities of people and their rulers, The 
Jama‘at played an important role in the undoing 
of Benazir Bhutto’s regime, leading the call for 
Nizam-i-Mustafa, the application of Islamic law 
to Pakistani society. While the Jama‘at was ini- 
tially influential in the regime of General Zia 
ul-Hagq, it was not able to translate its ideology 
into practical government policies and actions. 
Nasr argues that the failing is one of pragmatics. 
The Jama‘at never became a conventional party. It 
has remained a creation of its founder and its own 
particular cultural history rather than a type of 
organization found in political democracies. Thus 
it has failed to win votes, offices, and attendant 
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powers. It has gotten people excited, but failed to 
occupy a position of satisfying the socioeconomic 
needs of Pakistan’s populace—which, Nasr im- 
plies, go well beyond the application of religious 
law and precepts. While the Jama‘at-i Islami 
purported to be a vanguard, there has been no 
Islamic revolution. 


Richard Kurin, Director, Center for Folklife Pro- 
grams & Cultural Studies, Smithsonian Institution 


PALESTINE 


Palestine and the Palestinians, by Samih K. 
Farsoun with Christina E. Zacharia. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1997. xviii + 317 pages. Ap- 
pends. to p. 342. Gloss. to p. 347. Bibl. to p. 362. 
Index to p. 375. $34. 


Reviewed by Helena Cobban 


Samih Farsoun, a prominent professor of sociol- 
ogy at American University, and his co-author, a 
doctoral student, have attempted something very 
ambitious here: as they declare it, nothing less 
than an examination of “the social, economic, and 
political development of the people of Palestine 
from the nineteenth century to the present” (p. 
362). For any national group, such a broad study 
would be hard to undertake. But the particular 
difficulties of conducting such a study of the 
Palestinians are evident, for, from 1948 on, Pal- 
estinian society became fragmented again and 
again into ever smaller parts, each facing a set of 
fairly discrete challenges as it tried to deal with an 
ever-conflicted environment. How can such a 
complex tale easily be told? Can sociology alone 
do the job? Can economic history? Can political 
science? Clearly, none of these disciplines on its 
own would be up to the challenge, so Farsoun’s 
approach of using elements from each has clear 
merit. 

The resulting text, however, does not live up to 
the expectations raised. It relies heavily on a 
mishmash of secondary sources, whose separate 
insights are never brought together into any com- 
prehensive and convincing whole. Does Farsoun 
present any broad conclusions about the relation- 
ships among the various historical processes to 
which the text refers? No. Instead, we search 
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helplessly at the end of the book for any broad 
conclusions concerning the material he has pre- 
sented in more than 300 densely packed earlier 
pages. And what do we find? A penultimate 
chapter, titled “The PLO [Palestine Liberation 
Organization]-Israel Accords and the Future of 
` Palestine and the Palestinians,” which presents us 
with new material and precious little analysis; and 
then a final chapter, titled “Epilogue: Whither 
Palestine and the Palestinians?,” which presents 
us with yet more new material. But still, no 
analysis. Where we would expect analysis, at the 
end of this chapter and, therefore, of the book, we 
find merely a disorganized handful of carelessly 
crafted predictions all jumbled up with policy 
prescriptions: “more likely in our judgment is a 
Palestinian future of fragmented cantons in parts 
of the original homeland. ... This would likely be 
coupled with the Armenianization of the diaspora 
communities [whatever that entails]. ... However, 
we do not believe that the Palestinian struggle will 
end with the full implementation of the [1993] 
Oslo Accords. ... The Palestinians may need 
another intifada, now not only against the repack- 
aged Israeli occupation but also against the 
‘Arafat regime” (p. 315). 

The six chapters that precede these last two try 
to tell the reader everything that the authors think 
s/he needs to know about the history of Palestine 
and the Palestinians prior to the Oslo agreement. 
But there are more serious problems of organiza- 
tion here. For example, the second chapter is titled 
“Before al-Nakbah: The Modern Social History of 
Palestine”; but it reaches nowhere near the Nak- 
bah (catastrophe) of 1948, instead coming to an 
abrupt end in 1917. Later on, chapter five is titled 
“The Rise and Fall of the Palestinian National 
Liberation Movement, 1948—1993”; but it starts 
off with an excursus into the political history of 
Palestine from the days of its original Arabization. 
This goes on for four lengthy paragraphs before 
we get to 1948. Are these errors of chronology 
merely stylistic? No; rather, they both signal and 
are part of a broader lack of organization in the 
whole text, which leaves huge gaps in some areas, 
while covering others two or even three times 
over. At least, the lacuna regarding any coverage 
of that politically and sociologically significant 
10-plus percent of Palestinians who are citizens of 
Israel is openly admitted, and attributed to “space 
considerations” (p. xiv). Other lacunae, such as 


that regarding any consideration at all of the 
changing role of women in Palestinian society 
(and this, from someone trained to look specifi- 
cally at social issues!), seem equally inexcusable, 
but are nowhere admitted or explained. 

I rather wish Farsoun had used the time he put 
into this book into conducting a few in-depth 
sociological surveys in regions populated by Pal- 
estinians. At least then, he would have come up 
with something concrete, new, and interesting. 
But instead of contributing to knowledge, he is 
casually dismissive of such excellent social sci- 
ence studies as do exist of the Palestinians’ world 
in modern times. “What exists for the post-1948 
period are disparate studies of isolated aspects of 
the Palestinian people,” he writes. “And many, 
although not all, of these studies are framed by 
narrow or pseudo-objective theoretical frame- 
works derived from adversarial or unsympathetic 
political concerns” (p. 16). 

It is hard to tell for whom this book was 
written. My best guess is that it was written for 
that possibly proverbial character, the “interested 
general reader.” Certainly, in none of the disci- 
plines on which the authors claim to draw do they 
present anything like the level of consistency or 
analysis required by an upper-level undergradu- 
ate. Long parts of the book read, indeed, more like 
an extended anti-Oslo polemic than a scholarly 
enquiry. This is a pity, for much scholarly work 
remains to be done in all the disciplines on which 
the authors draw. And so does the painstaking 
task of bringing together what is already known, 
and crafting it into a strong and clear narrative of 
the history of the Palestinians in modern times. 
This book attempts the latter task, but sadly does 
not succeed. 


Helena Cobban is an Adjunct Scholar of the 
Middle East Institute. 


The Palestinian Economy: Between Im- 
posed Integration and Voluntary Separa- 
tion, by Arie Arnon, Israel Luski, Avia Spivak, 
and Jimmy Weinblatt. Leiden and New York: 
Brill Publishers, 1997. xiv + 238 pages. Append. 
to p. 268. Bibl. to p. 274. Index to p. 278. n.p. 


Reviewed by Sara Roy 


Arie Arnon and his colleagues have written a 
comprehensive and carefully detailed study of the 
Palestinian economy that covers its key compo- 
nents: labor, trade, industry, the public sector, and 
the monetary sector, in addition to a thorough and 
very fine review of the macro economy, with 
which the book begins. An interesting simulation 
and a discussion of alternative economic scenar- 
ios conclude the book. 

The authors describe and analyze the strengths 
and weaknesses of Palestinian economic perfor- 
mance since 1967 and argue that this performance 
resulted from the interaction of two very different 
economies—the modern Israeli economy and its 
traditional Palestinian counterpart. Because of 
Israel’s superior position, it was able to shape the 
links between the two economies and determine 
the policies that defined economic relations across 
the Green Line, all of which occurred under the 
political realities of military occupation. The re- 
sult of this interaction and of the economic poli- 
cies implemented by the Israeli government was a 
distorted employment and trade structure and a 
process of unbalanced development. 

The authors correctly point out that the 1994 
Economic Protocol, which defined post-Oslo 
(1993) economic relations between the Palestin- 
ian territories and Israel (and other markets), did 
not alter the fundamental economic relationship 
between these actors, but instead largely pre- 
served pre-Oslo relations or the structures of 
“imposed integration.” However, 


[t]he hope in 1994 was that under the new 
political conditions, with the Palestinian Au- 
thority in place and a more encouraging Israeli 
approach to the Palestinian economy, as well as 
generous international support, new avenues 
would open that would dramatically change the 
course of development. The past three years 
have proved that this optimism was unfounded: 
The “one leap” from imposed to voluntary 
integration encountered serious obstacles, most 
of which originated in the political sphere 
(p. 235). 


Yet, it is this political sphere, which is so crucial 
to understanding Israeli-Palestinian economic re- 
lations past and present, that is largely, if not 
almost entirely, expunged from this study. While 
some would consider this a strength of the work, 
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others, including this reviewer, would consider it 
a weakness. The omission of a political or polit- 
ical-economic analysis is not accidental but delib- 
erate. Arnon et al state that ascribing political 
intentions to Israeli policy makers is too simplistic 
and requires more evidence than presently exists. 
“Although the facts are clear, and the ‘revealed 
preferences’ of Israeli policy-makers tell a sad 
story, their intentions have not been proven” (p. 10). 

It is not really a matter of simple intention 
alone on the part of Israeli officials but of a whole 
political-ideological framework that very directly 
shaped and mediated relations with Palestinians in 
all spheres, not just the economic one. To claim 
otherwise or to diminish the importance of the 
political factor or postpone any discussion of it on 
the basis of insufficient data (i.e., inaccessibility 
of researchers to official Israeli public records that 
would provide hard evidence of stated political 
intentions) is an error and a misjudgment. 

Divorcing economics from politics is a fallacy, 
particularly for the peoples of the developing | 
world. While policy at the economic level deter- , 
mines how people will live, policy at the political 
level determines how economic arrangements will 
be made. Denuding the Israeli-Palestinian eco- 
nomic relationship of its political context imparts 
a rationality and normative quality to that rela- 
tionship that arguably has never really existed. It 
suggests that, even under existing constraints, the 
right input could achieve the right output. The last 
30 years of Israeli-Palestinian economic relations 
show that this is not so. 

The importance of this extremely well-crafted 
and highly recommended study is its economic 
rigor. It provides a useful understanding of what 
occurred at the economic level since 1967 and 
what could and should occur given the right 
economic conditions. It offers less in understand- 
ing the reasons for these occurrences. For that the 
reader will have to look elsewhere. 


Sara Roy, Research Associate, Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, Harvard University 


TURKEY 


Istanbul: The Imperial City, by John Freely. 
New York and London: Viking/Penguin, 1996. 
xviii + 316 pages. Notes to p. 379. Gloss. to p. 
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386. Rulers to p. 389. Bibl. to p. 395. Index to p. 
414. $32.95. 


Reviewed by Robert A. Berry 


The reader who selects this work in the hope of 
learning something of significance concerning the 
history, society, and dynamism of Istanbul will be 
very disappointed. The author, in his preface, 
acknowledges that the book is not meant to be a 
formal history, “but rather a biography of the city 
itself and an account of the social life of its people 
from the earliest settlements up to the present 
day” (p. xv). In this objective, he does not 
succeed. However, as John Freely also indicates, 
he views his work as a guide ‘to the city’s 
monuments created over the centuries. Given that 
frame of reference, and the author’s evident love 
for and deep familiarity with Istanbul, as evi- 
denced by his numerous previous books on the 
subject, Istanbul: The Imperial City succeeds 
admirably. 

The book is divided into four parts. Each of the 
first three is devoted to a major historical period 
of the city: Byzantium, Constantinople, and Istan- 
bul. The fourth part provides a series of notes and 
historical sketches on the various monuments, 
shrines, and holy places referred to in the text. 

In tracing his historical account of the city’s 
development, Freely relies heavily on standard 
secondary sources: occasional contemporary his- 
torical accounts, e.g., Herodotus; memoirs; trav- 
elers’ accounts; and architectural studies. While 
utilizing such resources could have produced a 
fascinating study of the social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic development of the city, the actual product 
most closely resembles a political chronology in 
the style of the medieval chroniclers who noted 
facts and little else. Most of the accounts are 
accepted uncritically with no attempt to analyze 
them or to place them into context. The result, 
especially in the earliest sections, is a semi- 
legendary tale of the founding and early develop- 
ment of a world city which, in the end, tells us 
little of significance. 

As the author progresses further in describing 
the history of Constantinople as the capital of the 
Byzantine Empire, his writing style is essentially 
one which intersperses chroniclers’ accounts of 
rulers, battles, and intrigues with stories of reli- 
gious faith and miracles. A random example of 


this style, describing the reign of John H, is 
indicative: 


John fought a war against Venice in the years 
1122-5, and then in 1129 he defeated King 
Stephen I of Hungary. During 1137-43 he led 
a series of campaigns to recapture Antioch 
from the Latins. On the last of these campaigns 
he accidentally wounded himself with a poi- 
soned arrow while hunting, dying on 8 April 
1143. His remains were brought back to Con- 
stantinople, where he was laid to rest in the 
church of the Pantocrator beside his wife (p. 
135). 


This same style permeates the author’s discus- 
sion of the city under Ottoman rule, substituting 
harem intrigues for the earlier Byzantine political 
ones. In a brief description of Sultan Ahmet DI 
Freely writes: 


Ahmet III was nearly thirty when he came to 
the throne, and had spent the previous sixteen 
years as a prisoner on the Kafes. His mother, 
Rabia Giilnus, continued to reign in the Harem 
as valide sultan. The names of fourteen of his 
wives are known — far more than for any other 
sultan — and they bore him more than forty 
children, including three sets of twins (p. 249). 


Throughout all of this, the reader gains no 
insight nor any feeling for the people of the city or 
society as a whole. Only rarely does the author 
even attempt to provide some sense of the life of 
Istanbul. A notable example here is chapter 19, 
“The Procession of the Guilds, 1623-1638.” 
Drawing on extensive quotes from Evliya Cele- 
bi’s Seyahatname,' the author endeavors to pro- 
vide some insight into the life of the city during 
the reign of Murat IV. Even here, however, much 
is quoted uncritically. In recounting Celebi’s de- 
scription of the parade of the guilds in 1638, 
Freely never provides an analysis of the social, 
political, cultural, or economic roles and signifi- 
cance of these guilds, nor a sense of their histor- 
ical continuity from the Roman and Byzantine 
eras as part of the underlying foundation of the 
city. In his discussion of the late- and post- 
Ottoman era, the historical narrative remains 


aa 

1. Evliya Efendi (Evliya Celebi), Narrative of 
Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa [The Seyahamame], 
tr. Joseph von Hammer (London, 1834—46). 


weak, facts are presented with no context, and the 
few attempts at interpretation are questionable. 

This is essentially a coffee-table book in a small 
format. The illustrations that accompany the text 
are extremely well-done and do provide a sense of 
the architecture of the city. By far the most 
valuable portion of the work is the section that 
describes the monuments, shrines, and edifices of 
the city. Well-written, pertinent, and clearly orga- 
nized, it provides the reader with all the informa- 
tion which is essential for a self-guided tour of 
Istanbul, explaining its earliest physical remains 
up to its most significant modern structures. Over- 
all, anyone who seeks a well-rounded history of 
Istanbul must look elsewhere; but for those who 
desire a travel guide, they will find much of worth 
in this book. 


Robert A. Berry, Professor, Department of His- 
tory, Salisbury State University 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Negotiating Arab-Israeli Peace: Patterns, 
Problems, Possibilities, by Laura Zittrain 
Eisenberg and Neil Caplan. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1998. ix + 154 pages. Append. 
to p. 232. Bibl. to p. 246. Index to p. 252. $35 
cloth; $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by William B. Quandt 


Two historians have teamed up to write a useful 
textbook for students seeking to understand the 
recent diplomacy surrounding the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. What the book lacks in surprising reve- 
lations or audacious interpretations it makes up 
for with steady, balanced discussions that present 
the evidence in a well-organized manner. 

Laura Eisenberg and Neil Caplan start with the 
observation that, prior to 1977, Arab-Israeli ne- 
gotiations had developed a pattern that insured 
failure. The reasons, in short, involved the parties’ 
unwillingness to compromise on core issues, mu- 
tual non-recognition, distrust, unhelpful third par- 
ties, and poor timing. For negotiations to succeed, 
the authors argue, these old patterns had to be 
broken. To illustrate their point, they look in 
depth at the 1978 Camp David Accords, the 
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abortive Israel-Lebanon negotiations of 1983, the 
1987 Husayn-Peres London Accord, the 1991 
Madrid conference, the 1994 Israeli-Jordanian 
peace agreement, and the 1993 Oslo agreement. 
Each case is dealt with carefully and reasons for 
success or failure are identified. 

On the whole, the authors go along with the 
notion that negotiations succeed when conditions 
are ripe, when psychological barriers have been 
lowered, and when a third party plays a helpful 
facilitating role. They are impressed by how 
easily Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin and King 
Husayn managed to make peace once circum- 
stances were propitious. 

An alternative conclusion from the Israel-Jor- 
dan case might be that peace is not so difficult to 
achieve when the substantive issues are relatively 
minor. It is hard to imagine that Husayn and 
Rabin could have so easily negotiated the future 
of the West Bank or Jerusalem. But the authors 
are correct that leaders and their outlooks are 
crucial to the peace process. Writing in 1997, they 
give Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
(1996-) the benefit of the doubt, but note that the 
crucial element of trust between Netanyahu and 
Arab leaders may be lost. One can now see that 
Eisenberg and Caplan were unduly hopeful and 
that Netanyahu has reverted to many of the old, 
failed patterns of pretending to negotiate, while 
refusing to budge from rigid positions, that the 
authors rightly deplore. 

The analytical conclusions are of interest. Di- 
rect negotiations and long experience dealing with 
one another are not the key to success. It is crucial 
that leaders participating in negotiations be capa- 
ble of delivering on any commitments that are 
made. (A surprising amount of time has been 
spent negotiating with parties that could not 
deliver.) The authors give the psychological di- 
mension of negotiations pride of place, while they 
attach less importance to the role of the third- 
party mediator. An alternative view—my own— 
would give more weight to the nature of the 
issues, the creative packaging of trade-offs, and 
the role of a forceful third-party mediator in 
determining success and failure. 

The text is mostly free of errors. The authors do 
seem to be a bit off the mark, however, on the 
Israeli-Syrian negotiations. We now know that 
Rabin did, in fact, offer to return the Golan, albeit 
with conditions, and that those negotiations, un- 
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fortunately not studied here, made considerable 
progress while Rabin was prime minister. Else- 
where, the authors seem to be excessively upbeat 
about the Oslo agreement. Unfortunately, it did 
not “completely recast” the negotiating process, 
and particularly not the psychology of the con- 
flict. Finally, a few of the Palestinian leaders 
mentioned as opposing Oslo, namely Abu Mazin 
and Hanan ‘Ashrawi, have rejoined the inner- 
circle of Palestinian Authority Chairman Yasir 
‘Arafat. 

The text includes a good selection of docu- 
ments and a full bibliography. Nothing here is 
very revolutionary, and few readers will be forced 
to rethink their previous assumptions. Those in- 
terested in the theory of negotiations will not be 
very impressed by the model used here, even 
though the authors do point to some useful gen- 
eral conclusions. For an introductory course, the 
text does a commendable job of presenting the 
cases and providing an interpretive framework. 


William B. Quandt is Professor of Government 
and Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia 
and author of Peace Process: American Diplo- 
macy and the Arab-Israeli Conflict since 1967 
(Washington, DC: Brookings Institution; and 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993). 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


On the Hills of God, by Ibrahim Fawal. 
Montgomery, AL: Black Belt Press, 1998. 444 
pages. $27.95. 


Reviewed by Sana Abed-Kotob 


This novel begins in June 1947—“Palestine’s last 
summer of happiness” (p. 1)—the last summer 
before the United Nations’ Partition Resolution 
divided Palestine into an Israeli and an Arab state, 
and the last summer before thousands of Palestin- 
ians would lose their homes and become refugees. 
The saga is set in the symbolically named town of 
Ardallah, 30 miles northwest of Jerusalem. 

The main characters are best friends: Amin, a 
Muslim; Isaac, a Jew; and Yousif, a Christian. All 
three are Palestinian youth in their last year of 


high school. All three would be affected by the 
turmoil touched off by the Zionist ambitions to 
create a Jewish state in an already populated land. 
Amin would lose his arm as his curiosity led him 
to follow suspicious looking foreigners; Isaac 
would lose his life when the Zionist dream led 
him to take sides against his Arab neighbors; and 
Yousif would lose his home and his dignity in the 
refugee exodus across the desert into Transjordan. 

Tbrahim Fawal’s novel is a welcome addition to 
the many publications commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the state of Israel. Contrary to 
these, however, On the Hills of God commemo- 
rates the Nakbah, the 1948 disaster that inflicted a 
heavy toll on Palestinians of all religions. Fawal 
masterfully weaves historical facts through the 
narrative. He quotes, for example, a Palestinian 
broadcaster expressing shock that the Philippines’ 
delegate to the United Nations voted in favor of 
the 29 November 1947 Partition Resolution. Only 
a few days before the vote, the delegate had 
declared, “We cannot believe that the United 
Nations would sanction such a resolution to the 
problem of Palestine that would turn us back on 
the road to the dangerous principles of racial 
exclusiveness and the archaic documents of theo- 
cratic governments.” “Incredibly,” the broad- 
caster comments, “this same [delegate] today cast 
a vote in favor of the partition plan” (p. 70). Upon 
hearing the results of the UN vote, a Palestinian 
activist shouts: “Remember this day as a day of 
shame.,.. The world which persecuted the Jews 
for so many centuries, decided today to erase its 
guilt, and in its attempt to right the wrong, it 
committed another wrong” (p. 71). “Remember 
this day as the day the world decided that our 
living in this country for thousands of years isn’t 
long enough to call it a home” (p. 72). 

From that day on, the people of Ardallah live in 
fear of the future. Palestine is plunged into vio- 
lence and counter violence, and Yousif, the pro- 
tagonist whose experiences are the focus of the 
book, is torn between his love for his country and 
his pacifist ideals. After witnessing an Irgun 
bombing in al-Quds, Yousif contemplates, “the 
holy city of Jerusalem was rapidly becoming a 
battleground. Who would be the victim? Who the 
victor? His heart ached for both” (p. 108). Yousif 
is depicted as a thoughtful young man, committed 
to peaceful diplomacy as the solution to Pales- 
tine’s problems. His pacifism, however, seems to 


lack a firm grounding in the harsh realities expe- 
rienced by his nation. He is sympathetic not only 
to the dispossessed, but also to the gun-wielding 
dispossessor. He tells his friend that mankind 
should: “Make love. Harvest the field. Write 
poetry. Drink wine.... But for God’s sake—don’t 
shoot” (p. 224). Even after Fawal narrates the 
horrors of the Dayr Yasin massacre, the main 
character asks: “Why not form a delegation and 
start a dialogue with the Jews? ... Why not talk? 
It’s a lot better than shooting” (p. 240). 

Fawal recounts the tragedy of the Palestinians 
in laborious detail. Arab leaders are mocked for 
failing to take timely and significant action to 
rescue their Palestinian brothers and sisters. The 
British are criticized for their colonial ambitions 
and for their tragic political meddling in Palestine. 
And US President Harry Truman is criticized for 
allowing upcoming presidential elections to bias 
his thinking on Palestine. In a discussion of 
Truman’s “expediency” on the question of Pales- 
tine, Yousif’s father muses, “At least Truman was 
honest. He said he didn’t give a damn where they 
put Israel so long as they didn’t put it in Missouri” 
(p. 80). 

The first few chapters of On the Hills of God 
are interesting but lack passion. The author makes 
up for this in the remainder of the novel, which is 
suffused with emotion and tragedy, particularly in 
its depiction of the exodus of refugees seeking 
safe haven after the declaration of Israeli state- 
hood in May 1948. At the end of a long, treach- 
erous journey on foot, Yousif, now a refugee, 
vows: 

The conscience of the world must be pricked, 

awakened. And we will do it. This is not an idle 

promise.... We shall return.... I promise you 
this for the sake of all of us who have been 
dispossessed—the... babies who journeyed and 
died from thirst, the dead we left along the 
trail.... [W]e shall be delivered. We shall 

return. (p. 444) 

As a work of historical fiction, this book is 
recommended reading. Fawal’s narrative is an 
articulate and passionate account. It serves as a 
sobering reminder that one nation’s celebration 
has been made possible only at the cost of another 
nation’s devastation. 


Sana Abed-Kotob is Associate Editor of The 
Middle East Journal and Director of Publications 
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at the Middle East Institute. She is the author, 
with Denis J. Sullivan, of Islam in Contemporary 
Egypt: Civil Society vs. the State (Boulder, CO: 
Lynne Rienner, 1999). 


The Wine Song in Classical Arabic Po- 
etry: Abu Nuwas and the Literary Tradi- 
tion, by Philip F. Kennedy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, and Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1997. xii + 244 pages. Appends. to p. 279. Gloss. 
to p. 285. Bibl. to p. 294. Indices to p. 304. $90. 


Reviewed by Roger Allen 


The title of this volume is more general than the 
subtitle and is an accurate reflection of the book’s 
contents and methodology. For, while the name of 
Abu Nuwas (c. 757-815 AD) is certainly one to 
draw the attention, indeed often to tweak the 
fancy, of a broad spectrum of scholars working in 
the field of “classical” Arabic cultural production, 
the focus of this volume is on poetry per se and, 
more specifically, on the genre of the wine poem, 
khamriyya, from its earliest manifestations in the 
pre-Islamic poetic corpus to its finest elaboration 
in the works (and personae) of Abu Nuwas. 
After an introductory section, Philip F. 
Kennedy subdivides his analysis into four chap- 
ters, in each of which a principal theme is inves- 
tigated. The first chapter examines the institution 
of wine itself, the development of the love poem 
(ghazal) in its different guises, and the various 
ways in which the traditional exordium to the 
qasidah (nasib) served as a precedent for the 
newly emerging genres of the Islamic period. 
The other three chapters examine the develop- 
ment of the khamriyya in the context of a set of 
themes whose origins are to be found in much 
earlier times: the way in which hikma (knowledge 
of man’s ephemerality) is to be applied in the 
context of dahr (fate, also death); the use of the 
wine theme in the lampoon (hija’) genre and 
particularly its application in the content of 
naga’id (‘“flytings”); and, finally, the theme of 
repentance (tawba). In each of these chapters, 
Abu Nuwas and his poetic genius emerge from a 
discussion of the development of the various 
thematic combinations (and oppositions) within a 
context that is focused rigorously on the poems 
themselves and not on their societal framework. 
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In this connection, two points need to be noted 
regarding this publication. First, the Arabic texts 
of the examples are printed in full text with 
vocalization, and they are accompanied by trans- 
lations that combine a closeness to the original 
with a pleasing readability in English. Second, 
this approach allows Kennedy to show his envi- 
able knowledge of the Arabic poetic tradition, 
invoking examples from the pre-Islamic period 
(most notably, al-A‘sha) through the Umawi pe- 
riod, up to and including Abu Nuwas’s contem- 
poraries, especially Abu al-Atahiya. Within this 
thematic approach, the poems of Abu Nuwas 
regularly emerge as the acme of the particular 
generic trends that are the focus of each chapter. 
Indeed, in the case of the wine poem specifically, 
he becomes the point of reference for his succes- 
sors as well. 

This work presents the reader with a rigorously 
critical analysis of an important genre of Arabic 
poetry. As such, it provides a fine example of the 
ways in which what Wellek and Warren long ago 
termed the “intrinsic” approach to literary studies! 
bears fruit in the appreciation of the esthetic 
qualities of Arabic poetry, and the ways in which 
genres were formed and transformed through 
different combinations of themes. That said, there 
is one element of Abu Nuwas that does not appear 
from this careful mode of analysis, and that is the 
humor, the ribaldry, that element of literature 
which, as Northrup Frye has reminded us in The 
Anatomy of Criticism,” is actually serious busi- 
ness. Even as we acknowledge that the process of 
dissecting the workings of humor is extremely 
difficult and, indeed, very liable to destroy its 
subject-matter, some reference to the “fun” of 
Abu Nuwas’s poetry seems needed in order to 
provide a rounded picture. 

The presentation of this volume is of the very 
highest standards. For that very reason, it is 
unfortunate that the preface starts out on the 
wrong foot: During the recounting of an anecdote 
about Abu Nuwas, we read that “he past [sic] by 
the door on which he had writen [sic] his flippant 
verse and erased the tale [sic] of the ‘ayn” (p. vi). 
This aside, we must express our gratitude to 


=a 
1. The Theory of Literature (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1942). 
2. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957). 


Kennedy and to the Clarendon Press (and to the 
Oxford Oriental Monograph series in which this 
book appears) for providing us with the luxury of 
such an accomplished and attractive study of one 
of the Arabic language’s most celebrated poets. 


Roger Allen, Professor, Department of Asian and 
Middle Eastern Studies, University of Pennsylvania 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


A Blood-Dimmed Tide: Dispatches from 
the Middle East, by Amos Elon. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1997. 311 pages. 
Index to p. 332. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Alan James 


This book consists of 21 articles published be- 
tween 1967 and 1995, but mostly since the mid 
1980s. In the main they appeared in the New 
Yorker and the New York Review of Books. Such 
a reprinting enterprise is often rather risky; but, 
probably because of the enduring nature of the 
Israeli-Palestinian problem, the various pieces 
rarely feel dated. They are also a good read, as 
Amos Elon has a fresh and lively style and— 
depending on one’s point of view—has sharply 
perceptive or provocative things to say. The 
articles fall under three broad headings. 

The first, and chief, focus of the book is, not 
surprisingly, on the issue of peace. Elon is no 
friend of Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
(1996-) who, “less than four months after his 
election ... [had] pushed Israel back into the black 
hole of history” (p. 16). But the author takes the 
view that, “in the long run [his emphasis] the 
peace process [is] irreversible” (p. 6). This belief 
reflects, at least in part, two themes which recur 
throughout the book. One is the impotence (at 
least in the Israeli context) of military power. Elon 
quotes approvingly Shlomo Avineri’s observation 
that “[a]n army can beat an army, but an army 
cannot beat a people” (p. 141). In support of this 
statement, Elon cites Israel’s problems in south- 
ern Lebanon and the Occupied Territories. The 
other theme which Elon believes makes the peace 
process irreversible is conflict weariness. In a 


1991 article he stated that “[mJany [Israelis] are 
worn out by the endless tension and disgusted by 
a banal, uninspiring government and by an often 
equally unappealing opposition” (p. 203). Simi- 
larly, in the introduction he describes the 1993 
Oslo agreement as “a peace of the tired” (p. 16). 
One hopes his overall optimism on this matter is 
proved right. 

Second, the book offers—largely through 
asides—-a commentary on the condition of Israel. 
As one would expect of a liberal-minded journal- 
ist, Elon’s commentary uncovers the warts and 
all. The country’s considerable achievements are 
duly acknowledged; indeed, the introduction even 
lists them, possibly to counter the impression that 
might otherwise be given by subsequent remarks. 
Thus, Elon is critical of what he calls the “legal” 
as distinct from the “real” Israel (p. 132), the 
former being represented by Orthodox elements 
and influence, and the latter by the more easy- 
going approach to life on the coastal plain. He 
declares that the equality of women is “one of the 
great myths of the Israeli image-making industry” 
(pp. 171-72). There are a number of references to 
the dark underside of Israeli life. And he com- 
ments—sympathetically—on the prevailing Is- 
raeli suspicion, or even contempt, of outsiders. A 
non-Israeli might respond, with reference to his/ 
her own country, “what’s new?” 

Finally, although politics is never neglected, 
there are a few articles that touch on it a bit more 
obliquely or unusually than the others in the book. 
Two of them were found by the reviewer to be 
particularly interesting: one on Alexandria, and 
one on the political significance, in Israel, of 
archaeology. Of the more directly political com- 
mentaries and analyses, the reviewer especially 
liked those dealing with the impact on, and 
in, Israel of the Holocaust and the 1991 Gulf War, 
and one dealing with the events leading to the 
Israeli-Palestinian agreement of 1993. But all 
the pieces justify reprinting. They are a tribute to 
the author’s high-quality work, and a reminder 
to academics that they would do well not to 
generalize too sniffily about “mere” journalism. 


Alan James, who spent his career teaching Inter- 
national Relations at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Keele University, is the author of 
Sovereign Statehood: The Basis of International 
Society (London: Allen and Unwin, 1986), Britain 
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and the Congo Crisis, 1960-63 (London: Mac- 
millan, 1996), and other works. Currently he is 
working on the Cyprus crisis of 1963-64, and 
(with G.R. Berridge) on a dictionary of diplo- 
macy. 


Blood Lines: From Ethnic Pride to Ethnic 
Terrorism, by Vamik Volkan. New York: 
Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1997. v + 230 pages. 
Notes to p. 259. Bibl to p. 270. Index to p. 
280. $25. 


Reviewed by Milton J. Esman 


The dominant literature on ethnic conflict pro- 
vides realist and positivist perspectives on its 
origins and outcomes. “Primordialists” believe 
that ethnic solidarities are collective allegiances 
that evolve from deeply rooted historical experi- 
ences. “Instrumentalists” argue that such solidar- 
ities are mobilized by ethnic entrepreneurs to 
compete for practical benefits, mostly economic. 
“Constructionists” consider them to be socially 
invented categories, thus transient, contingent, 
and opportunistic. All agree that ethnicity, as a 
collective identity, has meaning only in a we-they 
context, in competition with a threatening “other” 
which vies for power, resources, and status. 

Vamik Volkan breaks with this positivist 
paradigm and presents a psychological and psy- 
choanalytic perspective on the etiology, manifes- 
tations, and management of ethnic-based conflict. 
His is a more sophisticated version of the conflict 
resolution approach that has been promoted for 
many years by a prominent school of social 
psychologists. Volkan, a psychiatrist of Cypriot 
Turkish origin trained in psychoanalysis, is the 
founder and director of the Center for the Study of 
Mind and Human Interaction at the University of 
Virginia. The data for this book are drawn from a 
series of ten cases of ethnic conflict in Eastern 
Europe, the Balkans, and the Middle East, that 
have been examined in depth by Volkan and his 
associates. The Middle Eastern cases include 
Cyprus, Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s visit to 
Israel and its aftermath, the Hizballah in Lebanon, 
Palestinian orphans in Tunisia, and Greek-Turk- 
ish encounters beginning with the Turkish chal- 
lenge to Byzantium in the 14th century. 
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The author attempts to address the following 
questions: 

Why, beyond their individualized motivations, 

people kill for the sake of protecting and 

maintaining their large group identities. Why 
are they compelled to take revenge for the 
wrongs inflicted on their ancestors or others 
belonging to their bloodline? What happens to 

a group’s “we-ness,” its distinction from others, 

to become so deadly? (p. 17) 

In addition, Volkan aspires to sensitize students 
and practitioners of diplomacy to the emotional 
and psychological roots of the passions that are 
released in violent clashes involving collective 
identities. He believes that the tools of psycho- 
analysis can help to fill the prevailing gaps in 
knowledge and make a practical contribution to 
the diplomatic task of mitigating and resolving 
ethnic conflicts. The result is a series of instruc- 
tive vignettes of recent experiences oriented 
around such concepts as large group (collective) 
identities; collective memories; collective griev- 
ances based on “chosen traumas” that reenforce a 
sense of group victimization which must be 
avenged against the bloodline of its perpetrators; 
collective myths based on “chosen glories” from 
the past which enhance group self-esteem; and 
“time collapse” by which centuries-old events are 
reenacted and presented as vivid themes for con- 
temporary audiences. By this perverse process, 
collective memories become the stuff of current 
affairs. The present generation is not allowed to 
let go of the memories, which agitate and justify 
some of the bloodiest outbreaks of ethnic vio- 
lence. To this process, for example, the author 
traces the refusal of Serbia’s government to con- 
cede regional autonomy to the Kosovo region, 
even though its population is 90 percent Albanian, 
because Albanians, as Muslims, are believed to 
incarnate the Turks who defeated the Serbs at the 
battle of Kosovo Polje in 1389, destroying the 
medieval Serbian empire in the Serbs’ ancestral 
homeland, and leading to their subjugation to 
Ottoman power for nearly five centuries. 

There are those who might argue that the Serbs’ 
behavior in the current Balkan conflicts—toward 
Bosnian and Albanian Muslims as well as toward 
Roman Catholic Croats—can be explained more 
convincingly in terms of realpolitik, power over 
territory and resources, however misguided, and 
that the psychological explanations proposed by 


Volkan are embellishments. That is, they are 
themes that help to mobilize Serbian mass enthu- 
siasm for the struggle, but they are not the 
underlying motivation of state elites. Yet, there is 
no doubt to this reviewer that Volkan’s insights in 
this and other cases add a convincing explanation 
of popular enthusiasm for conflict which might 
otherwise be absent from analysis that focuses 
solely on the realpolitik concerns of state elites. 

Volkan does not resolve the methodological 
problem involved in projecting individual psycho- 
logical processes to the behavior of large groups. 
Nor does he achieve his ambition to extend his 
analytical agenda to group therapy in support of 
diplomacy, employing small teams of his associ- 
ates as “facilitators” to enable representatives of 
the groups in conflict to ventilate their differences, 
develop sufficient trust, and move beyond obses- 
sions with the past to peaceful patterns of coex- 
istence. The underlying question is: Are these 
genuine conflicts of interest or are they essentially 
imaginary conflicts that are amenable to psycho- 
analytic treatment? Most diplomats and students 
of contemporary ethnic conflict continue to oper- 
ate on the assumption that, notwithstanding col- 
lective memories that must be taken into account, 
these are practical conflicts of interest and need to 
be approached as such. 


Milton J. Esman, John S. Knight Professor of 
International Studies Emeritus, Department of 
Government, Cornell University 


Empire and Nationhood: The United 
States, Great Britain, and Iranian Oil, 
1950-1954, by Mary Ann Heiss. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1997. x + 238 pages. 
Notes to p. 304. Bibl. to p. 318. Index to p. 328. 
$49.50 cloth; $19.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Jahangir Amuzegar 


The principal objective of this study is to explore 
the connection between the Iranian oil national- 
ization crisis of the early 1950s and postwar 
developments in the United States and Great 
Britain. The author’s main thesis is that, in the 
Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, Washington’s role 
changed from concerned bystander to facilitator, 
to mediator, and finally to a British ally in 


toppling the government of Prime Minister Mu- 
hammad Mussadiq (1951-53). Mary Ann Heiss’ 
objective is faithfully served and her thesis is 
meticulously authenticated by detailed references 
to all available and relevant cables, reports, cor- 
respondences, and documents exchanged between 
the British and American embassies in Tehran and 
the British Foreign Office and the US State 
Department. The author’s four main premises are 
essentially indisputable: (1) To prevent the loss of 
the Middle East to the Soviet Union, Washington 
had no choice but to prop up Britain’s position in 
Iran. (2) Anglo-American early policy differences 
on oil nationalization emanated from the fact that 
Washington saw, and the British failed to see, the 
issue as a goal in itself rather than a mere desire 
for greater oil revenues. (3) Insurmountable dif- 
ferences surrounding the Anglo-Iranian dispute 
were due partly to a “clash of cultures” by which 
the leaders in Whitehall and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company (AIOC) (including plebeian Herbert 
Morrison) refused to accept Mussadiq as their 
equal, and the old nobleman, in turn, demonized 
the British at every occasion for everything bad 
that happened in Iran. (4) The nationalization 
crisis played a major role in shaping future events 
in Iran and the region, and served as a turning 
point for Anglo-American relations in the area 
and the world. 

Beyond these four widely accepted premises 
and the book’s equally non-controversial thesis, 
Empire and Nationhood offers few new revela- 
tions. The study is particularly and conspicuously 
silent on the one missing piece of the puzzle in the 
45-year history of the oil nationalization—the 
planning and execution details of the 1953 Anglo- 
American coup against Mussadiq. The author’s 
assertion that there is no “comprehensive” history 
of the Iranian oil nationalization crisis available 
on the market may be partially true because of the 
still classified documents in the British Foreign 
Office, and the US Central Intelligence Agency’s 
(CIA) admitted destruction of papers relating to 
the 1953 coup. Yet her claim that Empire and 
Nationhood seeks to address the subject “in all its 
dimensions” (p. i) is somewhat misleading be- 
cause she hardly touches upon extensive accounts 
of backdoor deliberations, maneuvers, position 
shifts, and political infighting within Mussadiq’s 
own kitchen cabinet, the National Front’s inner 
circle, the Majlis’ opposing factions, and the 
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imperial Court’s entourage. To have a fairly 
comprehensive grasp of these developments 
would have required access to the Iranian press 
reports, domestic publications and Iranian gov- 
ernment documents in Farsi which she admittedly 
lacked. 

Nonetheless, the book makes a truly valuable 
contribution by presenting documentary evidence 
that questions the validity of a number of endur- 
ing myths in the Iranian nationalization folklore. 
At the top of the list is the myth that the British 
knew the Middle East, its leaders, and the eastern 
mentality better than “gullible” Americans, and 
that they knew how best to treat Mussadig and the 
Tranian government if only Washington “ideal- 
ists” would let them proceed. Heiss’ primary 
sources show that, from the beginning to the end 
of the Anglo-lranian dispute, there were actually 
American statesmen like Henry Grady, Dean 
Acheson, George McGhee, and Averell Harriman 
who rightly diagnosed the underlying causes of 
the conflict and warned their foolishly arrogant, 
thick-headed and stubborn British colleagues like 
Anthony Eden, Sir William Fraser, and F.M. 
Shepherd of the dire consequences of their greed 
and condescension. The second myth is the refrain 
propagated by Iran’s Islamic Republic, and rou- 
tinely echoed by Mussadiq sympathizers and 
others, that the American CIA was the instigator 
and sponsor of the 1953 coup against Iran’s 
“democratic” regime, contrary to domestic popu- 
lar wishes. Numerous passages and documents in 
this book show that, as far back as June 1951, the 
British were in fact determined to remove Mus- 
sadiq from power, in the face of strong American 
opposition, and that Washington was finally in- 
duced by MI-6 (British Intelligence) to do the 
dirty job for Britain. 

The third myth is the canard believed by many 
royalists in Iran that Mussadiq was a British agent 
and that oil nationalization was a clever ruse to 
relieve the AIOC from its obligation to share 
profits from its worldwide operations with Iran. 
Documents showing Mussadiq’s genuine hatred 
of the British show how preposterous the idea 
could be. The fourth myth is the notion, widely 
circulated in the Western press, that Mussadiq 
himself was to blame for the coup because he 
overplayed his hand in scaring Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles that, without US aid, the 
Iranian Tudeh (communist) party, backed by the 
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Soviet Union, would soon overthrow him. Re- 
ports cited by Heiss show that, as far back as April 
1951, US officials believed that British intransi- 
gence would push Iran into the “waiting arms” of 
the Soviet Union. The fifth myth is a worldwide 
conviction that Washington engineered the oil 
dispute and the final coup because major US oil 
companies wanted to acquire a share of Iranian oil 
at the expense of the AIOC. The study shows that 
American companies initially were uninterested 
in Iran’s oil and were in fact dragged in kicking 
and screaming at the behest of the British and 
American governments. The sixth myth is that Ali 
Amini, Iran’s Finance Minister at the time who 
negotiated the post-Mussadiq oil agreement with 
the representatives of the new oil consortium, was 
played for a sucker and did not fully protect his 
country’s national interests. Heiss shows how 
valiantly he resisted Anglo-American pressures 
for additional concessions. 

Besides these unique and valuable contribu- 
tions, the book is replete with fascinating vi- 
gnettes on how the British Labor government, 
which itself had nationalized British industries, 
objected to Iran’s oil nationalization, how Mus- 
sadiq miscalculated Iran’s ability to sell its oil in 
the face of warnings from major international oil 
companies, and how he erroneously expected 
Washington to take his side against London and 
Moscow against both London and Washington. 
On a lighter side, it is interesting to note that Heiss 
seems irked not so much that the British press and 
politicians denounced Mussadiq as moody, irra- 
tional, impractical, childlike, eccentric, fanatic, a 
demagogue, and an elderly lunatic as she is 
infuriated that he was also characterized as “fem- 
inine” (pp. 4, 91) and thus an “unworthy adver- 
sary” (pp. 230-32). 


Jahangir Amuzegar, 
Consultant 


International Economic 


La France et PEgypte de 1882 à 1914: 
intéréts économiques et implications poli- 
tiques, by Samir Saul. Paris: Ministére de 
l’ Economie, des Finances, et de I’Industrie, 1997. 
xix + 714 pages. Sources to p. 752. Indices to p. 
773. Tables to p. 787. 249FF. 


Reviewed by Clement M. Henry 


Samir Saul’s monumental study of Franco-Egyp- 
tian relations prior to World War One supple- 
ments political and economic history with a 
meticulous analysis of French companies’ busi- 
ness strategies and financial accounts. Although 
the forest is often obscured by the luxuriant 
overgrowth of balance sheets and other microeco- 
nomic detail, the selective reader will be rewarded 
with insights into the dynamics of the internation- 
alization of capital that still appear to be relevant 
in the present era of renewed globalization and 
internationalization of capital. If, as Saul argues in 
his concluding analysis (abbreviated to some 15 
pages from 140 in his original doctoral disserta- 
tion), imperialism is defined as “the internation- 
alization of capital accompanied by a strategy of 
control” (p. 709), his assumption is that states 
coordinate and implement the strategies. In the 
prewar Concert of Europe, the traditional French 
dirigiste conception of capitalism gave primacy to 
the state controller/strategist, but in the contem- 
porary world, the Anglo-American conception of 
market-driven capitalism has triumphed at least 
temporarily. States are supposed to leave matters 
of control to rating agencies (for portfolio invest- 
ment) and the multinationals. These matters, how- 
ever, are subject to scholarly and partisan debate, 
and, for some readers, imperialism may still be 
alive and kicking. 

It is well known that France invested substan- 
tially more in Egypt than any other European 
country, including Britain, during the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Saul exhaustively ana- 
lyzes the major French enterprises operating in 
Egypt under the British occupation. The Suez 
Canal Company, the Crédit Foncier d’Egypte 
(CFE), and the Société Générale des Sucreries de 
la Haute-Egypte are his principal case studies; but 
he also examines scores of other companies, 
including the Belgian Baron d’Empain’s Cairo 
Electric Railways and Heliopolis Oases Company 
(inspired by the development of Brooklyn, NY, p. 
141), in order to compare the various patterns of 
control of European capital. For instance, the 
Belgians shrewdly preserved their control of local 
management while keeping the big French banks 
at arms length, yet using the capital of small 
French investors. 

The French had a more difficult task of keeping 
their locally managed enterprises under control. 
Between 1882 and 1914 French capital invested 


in Egypt tripled, exceeding the French share of the 
public debt. In the 1903 Entente between Britain 
and France, the latter acquiesced to Britain’s 
political control of Egypt in exchange for a green 
light in Morocco, and French investments in 
Egypt accelerated. With the major exception of 
the Suez Canal, most investment took the form of 
locally managed enterprises, with their board 
rooms in Cairo or Alexandria, not Paris. To 
protect French investment in the wake of the 1907 
depression, however, French diplomacy insisted 
on bringing in more French managers to supervise 
the locals. Thus, a French Inspecteur des Fi- 
nances, Emile Miriel, took charge of the CFE in 
1908 to facilitate new French loans to this huge 
agricultural finance company, the “flagship” of 
French enterprises in Egypt. But the shared An- 
glo-French concern for political stability and cot- 
ton revenues to repay the public debt (over half of 
which was due to French creditors) constricted the 
country’s investment opportunities. 

Saul argues that the failure of the Sucreries 
revealed the contradictions of imperialism. The 
French sugar company’s gamble to gain an inter- 
national sugar monopoly foundered because 
Egypt’s political economy, based on land and 
cotton to pay off the public debt, made sugar 
refining too expensive to be competitive interna- 
tionally. In more general terms, the potentially 
productive finance capital of this third phase of 
Egypt’s integration into the world economy failed 
to advance modern capitalism because the coun- 
try’s political institutions and economy had been 
arranged to service the earlier “money-capital” 
associated with the public debt. The French sugar 
entrepreneur, Ernest Cronier, committed suicide 
in 1905 because he had speculated badly on the 
French sugarbeet market after covering his com- 
pany’s losses in earlier, more successful specula- 
tions. Saul argues not that Cronier’s basic 
industrial strategy had been flawed from the start 
and that the flaws were then compounded by 
mismanagement, but that it was the French state’s 
fault, mired in contradictory imperialist interests, 
for not adequately supporting Cronier’s visionary 
project. Ironically the company, finally rescued by 
Ernest Cassel (viewed by the French in Egypt as 
a dangerous rival) among others, was relegated to 
the domestic market, where it enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly like subsequent Egyptian generations 
of import substituting enterprises. 
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This book is an encyclopedia of business his- 
tory, priced, with the help of a state subsidy, at 
about a nickel a page. It takes up about where 
David Landes’ Bankers and Pashas' leaves off 
and is at least as well documented, with Arabic as 
well as European sources, albeit it is less engross- 
ing as a narrative of high finance and politics. It is 
a bargain for specialists in modern Egyptian 
history or in the study of imperialism. 


Clement M. Henry, Professor of Government, The 
University of Texas at Austin 


India, Pakistan, and the Kashmir Dispute: 
On Regional Conflict and its Resolution, 
by Robert G. Wirsing. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1998. xii + 263 pages. Appends. to p. 278. 
Notes to p. 330. Index to p. 337. $18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Ludwig W. Adamec 


When British rule over India lapsed in 1947, the 
Hindu ruler of Muslim Kashmir eventually opted 
for union with India. This started a dispute that 
has resulted in two wars between Pakistan and 
India, has destabilized the area, and has drawn in 
other regional powers. 

Robert G. Wirsing examines the issues in- 
volved, with special emphasis on current devel- 
opments, and offers his recommendations for a 
break in the deadlock in negotiations. The author 
feels that during the past decade there have been 
three profound changes in the domestic political 
and military environment of Kashmir: (1) the 
emergence and spread of a separatist movement 
among India’s Kashmiri Muslims, turning the 
conflict into a domestic as well as an international 
one; (2) changes in the regional political and 
military environment in Indo-Pakistani relations, 
including the transformation of both countries 
into nuclear or near-nuclear weapons states; and 
(3) changes in the extra-regional or global envi- 
ronment, giving new meaning to China’s military 
occupation of parts of Kashmir. 

In three parts, the author discusses the bound- 
ary problem, the separatist problem, and the 
sy 

1. David Landes, Bankers and Pashas: Interna- 


tional Finance and Economic Imperialism in Egypt 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). 
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problem of settlement; and in part four he offers 
his recommendations. Regarding the boundary 
problem, the author grants that “there can be no 
reasonable doubt that Pakistan’s suspicions in 
regard to the fairness and impartiality of the 
Punjab boundary settlement were justified” (p. 
28), and presents the arguments and counter 
arguments in this debate. A Pashtun tribal inva- 
sion in October 1947 prompted the maharaja to 
seek Indian military support, which was given on 
condition of Kashmir’s accession to India. A 
plebiscite to ascertain the wishes of the people 
was promised, but never held. A UN Military 
Observer Group has monitored the cease-fire 
since 1949. 

In the second part, the author examines the 
separatist movement that emerged around 1988 in 
the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir, making 
the Kashmir problem an internal as well as an 


external issue. The problem of settlement is dis- . 


cussed in the third part. Various formulas for 
negotiation are examined, especially the recent 
record of bilateral diplomacy (the Siachen talks, 
1986—92); and a critical assessment is made of the 
various models for settling the dispute. 

Finally, Wirsing offers two sets of recommen- 
dations for breaking the deadlock: (1) an Ameri- 
can role with no “grandiose expectations”; and 2) 
partial, incremental progress towards a solution. 
The latter would involve three possibilities, the 
first two “largely symbolic,” and the third “sub- 
stantive”: (1) Pakistan should “concede that the 
plebiscite might allow for other than accession to 
either India or Pakistan” (p. 262); (2) India should 
give up any claim to sovereignty over that part of 
Kashmir currently in Pakistan’s possession (i.e., 
Azad Kashmir and the Northern Territories); and 
(3) Pakistan and India should agree on “[m]Jutual, 
complete, and unconditional withdrawal of their 
armed forces from the Siachen Glacier” (p. 263), 
permitting the Siachen territory to revert to its 
status of no man’s land. 

The author does not seem optimistic that his 
recommendations will be accepted readily, but he 
hopes that there will be a break in the deadlock 
along the compromise he suggests. Wirsing has 
produced a definitive account of the Kashmir 
problem. Five maps illustrate the areas involved 
as well as the scenes of separatist violence, and 
nine tables provide the statistics on separatist 
incidents, attacks of arson, and the exodus and 


death toll of non-Muslim minorities. An appendix 
lists a chronology of major bilateral negotiations, 
international peacekeeping, and mediation efforts; 
the location of Indian security forces; and the 
names of some 120 persons the author has inter- 
viewed. Wirsing has done an excellent job in 
presenting an up-to-date analysis of a very com- 
plex issue. It is to be hoped that the actors in this 
drama listen to the author’s recommendations. 


Ludwig W. Adamec, Professor of Middle Eastern 
Studies, Department of Near Eastern Studies, 
University of Arizona 


Interactive Conflict Resolution, by Ronald J. 
Fisher. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1997. xii + 270 pages. Bibl. to p. 289. Index to p. 
294, $49.50 cloth; $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by J. Lewis Rasmussen 


For Ronald Fisher and other general supporters of 
problem-solving or dialogue workshops— other- 
wise collectively referred to as “interactive con- 
flict resolution” (ICR)—~“there is no question that 
the ultimate utility of ICR lies in its usage within 
the broader context of conflict management and 
resolution” (p. 184). 

In Interactive Conflict Resolution, Fisher pro- 
vides an excellent comparative description of the 
development of different major strands of research 
and practice over the past 30 years. Chapters one 
through four cover the respective contributions of 
the founding fathers of ICR—John Burton, Leo- 
nard Doob, Herbert Kelman (whose life-long 
work on the Arab-Israeli conflict is of particular 
interest to the readers of ‘The Middle East Jour- 
nal), and Edward Azar. The contributions of such 
luminaries as Bryant Wedge, Vamik Volkan, 
Harold Saunders, Joseph Montville, and John 
McDonald and Louise Diamond are covered in 
chapter five under the umbrella of psycho-dynam- 
ics and unofficial diplomacy. Various communal 
dialogue projects are Covered in chapter six, with 
particular attention given to the Middle East, 
while chapters seven and eight are devoted to 
Fisher’s own significant contributions of develop- 
ing an approach to third-party consultations and a 
contingency model—which, drawing on the work 
of many, attempts to match the appropriate third- 


party technique with the particular needs of a 
given stage in the life-cycle of a conflict. 

The genealogy will be extremely interesting to 
the converted as well as the curious; however, the 
real significance is the clarification of ICR so that 
a sufficient understanding of this methodology as 
a social change technology will affect the extent to 
which it is applied as an additional tool for 
peacemaking. Thus, Fisher posits, ICR comple- 
ments traditional approaches to peacemaking. 
This notwithstanding, the mind-set underpinning 
the realist paradigm is challenged consistently 
throughout the book as ICR diverges and “goes 
beyond traditional, realist assumptions that are 
made about the causation and resolution of inter- 
national conflict” (p. 62). 

In this sense, conflicts are usually fought over 
issues of structural and resource control; conse- 
quently, peace agreements tend to focus on such 
issues because they are perceived to be the source 
of the conflict. However, as Kraybill points out, 
such issues “are secondary expressions of the 
relationships which lie at the center of conflict.”! 
In other words, structural and resource problems 
are symptoms of underlying causes. Fisher cap- 
tures well the essence of ICR as a vehicle to 
address both the subjective (broadly defined) and 
objective elements of violent, socio-political con- 
flict. It is based on different norms and rules of 
procedure than those of traditional diplomacy. 

Fisher devotes the entire ninth chapter to as- 
sessing the efficacy of ICR as a tool to resolve 
violent socio-political conflict. In a sense, this 
chapter, and much of the life of the field, has 
focused on trying to “prove” the utility of this 
underutilized approach. Within the environs of a 
dominant realist paradigm, evaluation of an alter- 
native approach is done on an uneven playing 
field. Accordingly, one question that Fisher 
should have asked is: Are the same standards used 
to evaluate the more traditional approaches to- 
ward conflict resolution? In this respect, research 
has shown that a negotiated settlement does not 
necessarily bode well for an enduring peace. In 
fact, only one-third of settlements to civil wars 


at 

1. Ronald S. Kraybill, “An Anabaptist Paradigm 
for Conflict Transformation: Critical Reflections on 
Peacemaking in Zimbabwe” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Department of Religious Studies, University 
of Cape Town, South Africa, 1996), p. 111. 
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negotiated between 1945 and 1993 have resulted 
in a stable, lasting peace.? This suggests that not 
only are there problems associated with negotiat- 
ing a good agreement, but also with the implemen- 
tation of agreements, which should be considered 
“no less formidable a task than negotiating them.” 
One inherent problem is that although the specifics 
of an agreement may “constitute necessary steps 
toward consolidating peace, they rarely deal ade- 
quately with the problems that led to the war or 
create an environment conducive to resolving future 
conflicts peacefully.”* 

A major consideration, therefore, is how best to 
enable former enemies and divided societies to 
learn how not just to live in the shadow of a peace 
agreement but to cooperate side by side in (re)- 
constructing a functional and just civil society— 
including the institutionalization of participatory 
politics. Fisher’s approach to third-party consul- 
tation and the contingency model for third-party 
intervention (chapters seven and eight) provide a 
useful guide to navigating the uncertain and chal- 
lenging terrain associated with the quest for sus- 
tainable peace, which, Lederach argues, must be 
systematically built within a society from the top 
down, bottom up, and middle out.5 

Fisher illustrates well how the nuances of ICR 
techniques can be applied successfully with both 
official and unofficial actors in pre-negotiation, as 
para-negotiation (paralleling official negotiations 
as either a problem-solving vehicle when impasse 
is reached, or with the express intent to feed 
continuously relevant information back into the 
formal process), and in post-negotiation or imple- 
mentation. Additionally, the process of ICR is 
applicable to public policy type dispute-resolution 
work, which in the aftermath of violent conflict 
can become a central factor in promoting toler- 
ance, participation, and stability within war-torn 
ay 


2. Roy Licklider, “The Consequences of Nego- 
tiated Settlements in Civil Wars, 1945-1993,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 89, No. 3 (1995), pp. 
681-90. 

3. Chester A. Crocker and Fen O. Hampson, 
“Making Peace Settlements Work,” Foreign Policy, no. 
104 (Fall 1996), pp. 54-71, quoted on p. 55. 

4. Nicole Ball, Making Peace Work: The Role of 
the International Development Community (Washing- 
ton, DC: Overseas Development Council, 1996), p. 4. 

5. John Paul Lederach, Building Peace: Sustain- 
able Reconciliation in Divided Societies (Washington, 
D.C.: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1998). 
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societies and thereby serve a preventive function. 
In other words, ICR can be a bridge for carrying 
creative thinking into official peacemaking, as 
well as serving to bridge gaps within divided 
societies. 

Interactive conflict resolution—as a book, tech- 
nique, and philosophy—is not offered as a pana- 
cea; it is, rather, one more contribution to the 
peacemaker’s toolbox for preventing and de- 
escalating violent conflict. Numerous concerns 
associated with using ICR techniques—including 
reentry problems, challenges associated with the 
transfer of micro- to macro-level change, and 
generalization across cultures—are explored self- 
critically, and should be understood well before 
any attempt is made to employ ICR techniques. In 
the end, undertaking the comprehensive eco- 
nomic, social, political, and military transforma- 
tion necessary to bring a peace process to a 
successful conclusion is an enormous challenge. 
Fortunately, Fisher, as a scholar-practitioner 
turned applied historian, is a revolutionary whose 
manifesto, Interactive Conflict Resolution, should 
not only be read, but followed. 


J. Lewis Rasmussen is a Program Officer in the 
Education and Training Program at the United 
States Institute of Peace (USIP). The views ex- 
pressed are his alone and do not necessarily 
represent those of USIP. 


The Sirdar: Sir Reginald Wingate and the 
British Empire in the Middle East, by 
Martin Daly. Philadelphia: American Philosophi- 
cal Society, 1997. xvi + 325 pages. Bibl. to p. 
332. Index to p. 345. $30. 

Mandate Days: British Lives in Palestine, 
1918-1948, by A.J. Sherman. New York: 
Thames and Hudson, 1997. 245 pages. Notes to p. 
252. Biog. Gloss. to p. 258. Select Bibl. to p. 260. 
Index to p. 264. $27.50. 


Reviewed by Jon B. Alterman 


These two books provide very different insights 
into British colonial rule in the Middle East. The 
first, Martin Daly’s biography of Sir Reginald 
Wingate, holds out the promise of being a fasci- 
nating exploration of a man with a remarkable 
career. Among his posts along the Nile, Wingate 


served as director of British military intelligence 
during the Sudan campaigns of the 1890s, as 
governor-general of the Sudan, and finally as high 
commissioner of Egypt in the period immediately 
leading up to the 1919 revolution. Daly promises 
to examine 190 boxes of Wingate’s personal 
records housed at the University of Durham Li- 
brary in order to resurrect Wingate’s “central and 
astonishingly continuous role in the region’s af- 
fairs” (p. 4) and recast his historical legacy as 
“one of the most distinguished of British admin- 
istrators in the Near East” (p. 5). 

Daly’s enthusiasm for his subject does not 
appear to be borne out by the biography. Wingate 
comes across not as a broad-thinking strategic 
planner who actively asserts the right of the 
British Crown, but rather as a somewhat penuri- 
ous bureaucrat, obsessed equally with the perqui- 
sites of office and convincing his government to 
foot the bill. In Daly’s words, “[w]illing economy 
was as uncharacteristic of Wingate in government 
as it was in private life” (p. 151); Lord Cromer 
was less charitable when he said in 1907, “he is 
ignorant as a child of everything connected with 
financial affairs” (p. 147). 

Through this biography, the reader learns more 
of Wingate’s taste for pomp than about his intel- 
ligence analysis or governing style, though one 
could stand to learn a great deal more about all 
three. In addition, the Wingate of this book seems 
to have few friends and fewer passions. Part of the 
fault may lie with Wingate as a tight-lipped 
Victorian intelligence operative and colonial offi- 
cial; some fault, too, lies with the fact that the 
book’s narrative remains at middle distance, nei- 
ther so close as to give a sense for the passions of 
the day nor so distant as to outline the larger 
currents of history at work. Another difficulty lies 
in Daly’s decision to present what is essentially a 
chronological account of the materials contained 
in the Wingate papers, which appear to add only 
a disappointing amount to our understanding of 
some of the most fascinating colonial intrigues of 
the era. A broader approach to the subject, as well 
as a more vigorous use of materials not contained 
in the Wingate papers, might have resulted in a 
more satisfying work. 

The same criticism cannot be made of Mandate 
Days, A.J. Sherman’s engaging account of British 
imperial life in the Palestine Mandate. Sherman 
does a remarkable job of examining books, cor- 


respondence and manuscripts for passages that 
illuminate the attitudes of British government 
officials toward their duties in the Mandate. 

As Sherman points out, Britain entered Pales- 
tine with “largely unconscious and unexamined 
assumptions of natural authority that pervaded the 
entire imperial enterprise” (p. 15), and insufficient 
awareness that the sun was setting on the enter- 
prise itself. Palestine proved an especially trou- 
bling nut to crack, since at issue was not simply 
administration of a subject people but the resolu- 
tion of a dispute between two very different 
peoples for the same land. 

Sherman’s colonial officials are placed in the 
midst of this conundrum, seeking to do their best 
for the British Empire while at the same time 
doing something for the land and the people and 
preserving their own skin. As bombs went off and 
treachery seemed to lurk behind every corner, 
British officialdom grew increasingly besieged. 
One former imperial official summed up senti- 
ments: “There was a saying that everyone who 
came to Palestine came there to a certain degree 
pro-Jew, but after a time became essentially 
pro-Arab, and generally ended pro-British” 
(p. 30). 

With an engaging writing style and a superb 
eye for the telling quotation, Sherman conveys the 
unraveling of the British Mandate with flair and 
understanding. Biased to neither Arab nor Jewish 
perspectives (but sharing his British subjects’ 
distaste for Revisionist Zionism and its paramili- 
tary organs, the Irgun and the Stern Gang), the 
book remains loyal to the goodness of the Britons’ 
intentions while unflinchingly reporting the often 
distressing racism that British officers felt towards 
their colonial subjects. 

This book should find two appreciative audi- 
ences. The first consists of students who know 
little of colonialism except that it should be 
regarded with suspicion. Selections from this 
book will no doubt draw them in and cause them 
to rethink (if not necessarily revise) their under- 
standing of the colonial project. 

A second audience consists of policy makers 
currently engaged in solving some of the conun- 
drums that the British left unsolved when they 
abandoned Palestine in 1948. Those who com- 
plain about terrorism, lack of security coopera- 
tion, arrogance, and stubbornness will take succor 
from the knowledge that many of these problems 
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existed a half century ago, often with the parties 
playing opposite roles from those they play today. 


Jon B. Alterman is Middle East Program Officer, 
Research and Studies Program, U.S. Institute of 
Peace. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Freedom of Expression in Islam, by Mo- 
hammad Hashim Kamali. Cambridge, England: 
Islamic Texts Society, 1997. ix + 261 pages. 
Appends. to p. 301. Bibl. to p. 314. Gloss. to p. 
330. Index to p. 349. $60. 


Reviewed by Asma Afsaruddin 


It is a truism among Muslims that Islam ensures 
human dignity by guaranteeing certain human 
tights to all and that, above all, it counsels 
tolerance for the beliefs of others. Such assertions 
made, however, to outsiders, especially Western- 
ers, often elicit downright skepticism; they are so 
much at odds, after all, with the images of militant 
Muslims flitting across Western television screens 
or with the harsh editorializations on an intolerant, 
political Islam fed to Westerners in powerful 
sound-bites. Mohammad Kamali is well-posi- 
tioned to counteract such skepticism for he draws 
upon a rich corpus of legal, hadith (sayings of the 
Prophet Muhammad), and tafsir (Quran exegesis) 
material, extrapolating broad moral injunctions 
which are understood to be consonant with dem- 
ocratic principles that ensure freedom of expres- 
sion. 

The author’s basic premise is laid out suc- 
cinctly in part one of his book. He emphasizes that 
“the principles of hisbah, that is, commanding 
good and forbidding evil, nasihah or sincere 
advice, shura or consultation, ijtihad, or indepen- 
dent juristic reasoning, and hagq al-mu‘aradah, 
or the right to constructive criticism, all affirm the 
freedom of speech” (p. 2). This is very much the 
essence of the book. Part two, titled “Affirmative 
Evidence,” provides examples of the legal reason- 
ing that was undertaken to develop these basic 
principles into an elaborate code of public con- 
duct, a process that started in the medieval period. 
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In the juristic process, the majority of Muslim 
jurisconsults, especially of the Hanafi school, 
would come to uphold the importance of ra’y, or 
“personal opinion,” as a necessary correlate to the 
hermeneutic of ijtihad. This in itself underscores 
the centrality of individual deliberation in legal 
ratiocination and, as Kamali affirms, entails the 
recognition of the right to express one’s consid- 
ered opinion. 

Modern Muslim legists draw a parallel between 
“the essential interests” (al-masalih al-daruriyya) 
of the community and “the fundamental rights” 
provided by modern constitutional law. There are 
five masalih which are to be protected under all 
circumstances: life, religion, intellect, property, 
and lineage. Subsumed under life is a potential 
sixth “interest,” that of ‘ird, or human dignity. As 
Kamali asserts, the difference between “rights” as 
defined in Western constitutional law and that of 
“necessities” in Muslim positive law is thus one 
of terminology rather than of concept. “Call them 
what you will,” he says, “the point is that the 
Shari‘a advocates them and validates their protec- 
tion” (p. 23). Kamali thus follows in the footsteps 
of modernist reformers like Rashid Rida (d. 1935) 
and ‘Abd al-Wahhab Khalaf (d. 1956), for exam- 
ple, who similarly believed in an aggrandized role 
of maslaha in modern legal methodology. 

One of the most interesting, and possibly pro- 
vocative, chapters of his book has to do with the 
issue of freedom of religion (al-hurriyya al- 
diniyya), a basic right that is affirmed in the 
Quranic verse “there is no compulsion in religion” 
(la ikraha fi al-din; 2:255). As Kamali asserts, this 
Quranic injunction has been invoked to forbid 
forcible conversions of non-Muslims to Islam and 
to protect the rights of religious minorities in 
Muslim countries. This spirit of tolerance is 
tested, however, on the question of apostasy in 
Islam, an offense generally considered to be sub- 
ject to the death penalty (hadd). If modern Mus- 
lims feel uneasy about legal retribution on this 
issue, they are in good company with Kamali and 
a host of other medieval and modern scholars, 
who affirm that there is no Quranic prescription to 
this effect. Among medieval legists, Sufyan al- 
Thawri (d. 772) and Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328) did 
not include apostasy in the list of offenses that 
merited hudud punishments. Prophetic prece- 
dence is appealed to by those who argue for the 
greatest leniency in dealing with apostasy; they 


point out that the Prophet Muhammad himself did 
not put anyone to death for apostasy alone nor 
prescribe any punishment. Apostasy coupled with 
hiraba (treasonous behavior towards the Muslim 
polity) may incur the death penalty; a simple 
change of faith, in the Prophet’s time, did not 
warrant its imposition. 

In Islamic jurisprudence, there is also a com- 
mensurate concern for protecting the individual 
and the community from the harmful conse- 
quences of slanderous, seditious, insulting, and 
hateful speech, which Kamali deals with in part 
four. Based upon prescriptions drawn from the 
Quran and the sunna (the Prophet’s sayings and 
deeds), the Shari‘a mandates various proscrip- 
tions against harmful speech which necessarily 
curtail an individual’s unrestricted right to free- 
dom of expression. Blasphemy, as a special cat- 
egory of harmful speech, is dealt with in great 
detail and, in some cases, overlaps with the 
discussion of apostasy. 

Kamali succeeds in presenting a rich array of 
voices, medieval and modern, engaging in legal 
hermeneutics, especially in the effort “to elevate 
some of the moral and religious teachings of the 
Qur’an, the Sunnah and the legal schools, into 
positive laws for purposes of enforcement” (p. 
27). One notable voice missing in his presenta- 
tion, however, is that of Najm al-Din al-Tufi (or 
al-Tawfi; d. 1316), a strong proponent of the 
hermeneutic of maslaha, on account of which he 
has found favor with modern legal reformists. 
Early in the book, Kamali quotes the Orientalist 
scholar Hamilton Gibb as saying, “[t]he Islamic 
theory of government gives the citizen as such no 
place or function except as taxpayer and submis- 
sive subject” (p. 17). The author provides an 
important and timely corrective to this bleak 
perception. 


Asma Afsaruddin, Assistant Professor, Mediterra- 
nean and Middle East Studies Program, Depart- 
ment of Classics, University of Notre Dame 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Conflict and Cooperation: Zoroastrian 
Subalterns and Muslim Elites in Medieval 


Iranian Society, by Jamsheed K. Choksy. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1997. xiv + 
143 pages. Notes to p. 177. Bibl. to p. 197. Index 
to p. 207. $46. 


Reviewed by Willard G. Oxtoby 


During the century after Muhammad, Arab armies 
campaigned west to Gibraltar and France, and east 
to today’s Tajikistan and Pakistan. However, it 
took about six centuries to consolidate the con- 
version of this vast region to Islam. 

According to older stereotypes, the Arab Mus- 
lims gave local populations a convert-or-else offer 
that they could not refuse. Somewhat more so- 
phisticated explanations spoke of various blends 
of the sword, tax exemption, and doctrinal sim- 
plicity (compared with arcane Christology) as 
factors in Islam’s success. But the impression 
remained: The southern and eastern Mediterra- 
nean, Iraq, Iran, and Central Asia fell to Islamic 
tule and religion like a row of dominoes. 

Within the past generation, research has 
changed thinking considerably. For instance, ex- 
amination of administrative records from the east- 
ern Mediterranean has shown that the shift from 
Christian to Muslim identity took time and varied 
locally. The conversion of Zoroastrians has re- 
ceived fewer studies by comparison. Hence, ste- 
reotypical views on Iran have persisted, partly 
through reliance on polemical and apologetic 
literature. 

Indiana University’s Jamsheed Choksy has 
shed considerable light on the Iranian experience 
in his brilliant new book, Conflict and Coopera- 
tion. The sources for his investigation straddle the 
Muslim and Zoroastrian impressions of the Islam- 
ization of Iran. Alongside Muslim historical 
records of the conquest, and legal rulings regard- 
ing treatment of subject populations, Choksy ex- 
amines the evidence in Zoroastrian literature. 

The military conquest itself was an important 
phase, prominent in the later seventh and early 
eighth centuries. In some locales, Zoroastrians 
capitulated, and a few converted. In others, the 
vanquished paid tribute without converting. In 
still others, there was active resistance. Overall, 
Muslim administration dominated, as illustrated 
for instance by the overstriking of “bismillah” (in 
the name of God) on Sasanian coins. 
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After the century of conquest, the pattern was 
more one of gradual expansion of Muslim admin- 
istrative influence, especially along the trade 
routes, and gradual conversion of population ele- 
ments who could profit from association with the 
ruling elite. Rural populations, and those influ- 
enced by the exhortation of Zoroastrian priests 
and leaders, held out, but dwindled over time. The 
result was a gradual shift of the Zoroastrians from 
elite to subject, or “subaltern,” status. 

A strength of Choksy’s study is his demonstra- 
tion of how this shift was rationalized in Zoroas- 
trian literature; it presented the decline of the 
community’s fortunes as the working out of 
omens and prognoses of an apocalyptic judgment. 
Anyone interested in the social role of apocalyptic 
literature will find this book required reading; 
Biblical scholars may think of parallels and con- 
trasts with the eighth- and seventh-century BC 
predictions of doom by the Hebrew prophets, and 
the second- and first-century BC offers of hope by 
Hellenistic Jewish apocalyptists. 

Important also is the shift from Sasanian to 
Islamic legal practice regarding the rights ac- 
corded to religious communities. As many might 
expect, Islamic law distinguished between Mus- 
lims and others; but fewer readers may be aware 
that the Sasanians in Iran before Islam had differ- 
entiated in legal status between Zoroastrians and 
others. Ironically, in some cases the disabilities 
that Iran’s Zoroastrians encountered as Islam took 
over were intensified because of the communal 
distinctions their predecessors had already been 
drawing. 

Regional differences were significant. Along 
Iran’s west, from Azerbaijan to Iraq and 
Khuzistan, as well as in Sistan in southeastern 
Iran, intercommunal relations were easy and Is- 
lam spread readily. In northern and northeastern 
Iran, from the Caspian to Central Asia, there was 
stiff and continuing resistance. Even in the central 
and southern heartland, from today’s Hamadan 
and Qum to Isfahan and Shiraz, Zoroastrianism 
hung on for two centuries before Islam made 
significant gains. 

This reviewer was hoping to see one topic 
addressed more directly by Choksy: the role of 
language. Iran, after all, was Islam’s first major 
region where Arabic did not replace local lan- 
guages as a vernacular, despite the adoption of its 
script. Choksy uses Muslim sources in Arabic and 
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Farsi alongside Zoroastrian sources in Pahlavi and 
Farsi; he is fluently conversant with both sides of 
the documentation. Yet we are only vaguely made 
aware of the survival of Dari as an Iranian 
Zoroastrian dialect. Nor do we hear much about 
that early-11th-century tour de force by Ferdowsi, 
the compilation of the Shah Nameh using older 
Iranian vocabulary with minimal reliance on the 
Arabic loanwords that were flooding into Persian 
at the time. Admittedly, some of these consider- 
ations could be considered literary rather than 
social, but a more explicit attention to the role of 
language as a carrier and marker of social identity 
would have enhanced this already excellent study. 


Willard G. Oxtoby, Professor of Religion at the 
University of Toronto, is the author of a 40-page 
survey of Zoroastrianism in his two-volume text 
World Religions (Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1996). 


The Image of Algeria in Anglo-American 
Writings, 1785-1962, by Osman Benchérif. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1997. 
xix + 260 pages. Bibl. to p. 269. $52.50 cloth; 
$32.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Aida Bamia 


Osman Benchérif provides a concise yet insight- 
ful historical background for Algeria, going as far 
back as the Roman Empire and ending with the 
War of Independence. He concentrates, however, 
on the French occupation of the country in 1830, 
and on Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir’s role in repelling the 
invading military forces. By pointing out the 
British failure to respond to ‘Abd al-Qadir’s 
requests for help to repel the occupying power, 
Benchérif sets the tone for the rest of the book. 
His theory is based on the assumption that there 
existed a Western alliance to repress Arabs/Mus- 
lims, who were seen as a destructive and fanatic 
force. In the author’s words, there was an “emerg- 
ing sense of political and moral superiority that 
was to underpin the whole European imperial and 
colonial construct” (p. 71). Armed with this pre- 
cept, in 1830 France launched its North African 
campaign with neither hesitation nor remorse. For 
the French, Algeria became a land of exotic 
exhilaration, a sanitarium for the physically frail, 


and a land of healing for the emotionally dis- 
turbed. i 

Benchérif provides a survey of English-lan- 
guage works related to Algeria. These comprise 
memoirs, autobiographical novels, accounts and 
letters, and military and civilian reports. Some of 
the surveyed works were written by established, 
well-known writers such as Paul Bowles and 
André Gide. Other authors are less famous, 
though their writings were quite popular at the 
time of their publication as they responded to a 
thirst for exotic themes. Some of the books under 
survey have appealed to cinematographers, giving 
birth to films such as The Shaykh. Others found 
their way to the British stage in Drury Lane, 
London. 

Among the travelers who elected Algeria as 
their country of residence were Clare Sheridan 
and her daughter Margaret, who wrote much later 
under the pseudonym Mary Motley. The two 
women had an advantage over male writers be- 
cause they had access to the women’s quarters. 
Furthermore, the familiarity of mother and daugh- 
ter with Algerian desert society enhanced the 
value and appeal of their books. Nevertheless, in 
their case, as well as in that of male writers, their 
friendship with the Algerians provoked the antip- 
athy and suspicions of the French community 
living in the country. 

Benchérif’s title, The Image of Algeria in An- 
glo-American Writings, is somewhat misleading 
and does not highlight the purpose of the book. 
Algeria through Arab/Algerian Eyes, in the spirit 
of Amin Maalouf’s The Crusades Through Arab 
Eyes,! would have given a more faithful descrip- 
tion of the contents. Benchérif clearly is under- 
taking to rewrite the history of Algeria. He points 
out, and rightly so, that even the most enlightened 
accounts of the colonization of Algeria were 
based on the narrow outlook of a colonizer that 
saw itself as culturally superior. The colonization 
project was thus a “civilizing mission,” meant to 
save the “natives” at any price. The author dem- 
onstrates how the reviewed literature—whether 
travel accounts of military men or lay people, 
letters exchanged with friends and family 
members, or historical and sociological novels 


unfailingly expresses sweeping, negative general- 


=a 
1. Tr. by Jon Rothschild (New York: Schochen 
Books, 1985). 


izations on the Arabs/Muslims. Even enlightened 
writers—such as Norman Lewis, author of Sa- 
mara—did not question the colonial policy. The 
few writers who defended the Algerians, or ex- 
pressed openly their sympathy for them, were 
shunned by the European communities. Some, 
like Richard Burton, who, in 1869, was appointed 
British Consul in Damascus, lost post and favor. 
Those few who referred to the existence of a local 
population were in fact going against the general 
trend, which was bent on ignoring their presence. 

The book would have benefited from more 
rigorous editing. It contains too many printing 
mistakes which are impossible to disregard. Here 
are a few examples: “polical” for political (p. 189), 
“distintion” for distinction (p. 165), “spendid” for 
splendid (p. 121), “these problem” for problems (p. 
32), and “Kind of France” for King (p. 13). 

The Image of Algeria in Anglo-American Writ- 
ings provides a new glimpse into little known and 
rarely tapped English and American writings 
related to Algeria. The detailed surveys of many 
of these books would be of great use to research- 
ers interested in colonial studies, both in history 
and literature. Comparative literature would ben- 
efit from studies establishing parallels between 
the writings of the Ecole d’Alger and English 
texts written by writers such as Thomas Camp- 
bell, Alexander Kinglake, and Herman Melville, 
to cite only a few. Benchérif’s book is difficult to 
classify in a specific field of the humanities or the 
social sciences. This in no way diminishes its 
contribution to the fields of history, political 
science, and comparative literature. The book 
sheds light on the colonial mentality and the 
orientalist spirit which marked Europe in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. 


Aida A. Bamia, Associate Professor, University of 
Florida 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature: Volumes I and 
Il, ed. by Julie Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey. Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1998. Vol. I (A-J): xvii + 420 pages. 
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Vol. H (K-Z): xvii + 437 pages. Gloss. Chron. Index. 
$290 cloth. This is an extensive encyclopedia with over 
1,300 entries that encompass the classical (pre-Islamic 
to 1258 AD), transitional (1258-1798), and modern 
periods. According to the publisher, it is the first 
encyclopedia of its kind to encompass such a wide 
chronological scope. The content is extensive, with 
entries on “the most important authors, works, genres, 
key terms and issues in the Arabic literary tradition” (p. 
x). Entries in the volumes are arranged in alphabetical 
order and range in length from one paragraph to several 
pages. Volume II also has a glossary, chronological 
tables, suggestions for further reading, an index, and 
easily identifiable phonetic transcriptions of Arabic 
names. (DWH) 

Handbook of Political Science Research on the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa, ed. by Bernard Reich. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Publishing Group, 1998. ix 
+ 392 pages. Append. Indices. About the Contribs. 
$89.50. This reference book is designed to assess the 
coverage of political themes in Near Eastern and North 
African literature. Each chapter is written by experts 
from the Middle East and Western countries. Focusing 
on a different country in each chapter, the contributors 
delineate the post-World War H research trends, partic- 
ularly concentrating on the last few decades. They 
discuss the main subjects and themes found in each 
country’s literature, including religion, economics, pol- 
itics, minorities, resources, foreign policy, and other 
relevant issues. The book concludes with an agenda for 
future research and a bibliography of political literature 
on each state and topic. (RJS) 

Iraq: World Bibliographical Series, Vol. 42, compiled 
by C.H. Bleaney. Oxford: Clio Press, 1995. 2nd ed. xxiii 
+ 238 pages. Bibl. Index. $72. The second edition of 
this reference book capitalizes on the upsurge of West- 
ern attention toward Irag since the 1991 Gulf War. It 
documents a wide array of recent publications, many of 
which are written in French, German, and other Euro- 
pean languages. Most entries deal with Iraq’s modem 
history, but other sections include prehistory, demo- 
gtaphics, literature, agriculture, and religion. Combined, 
these elements provide a comprehensive review of 
Western scholarship on Iraq. (DWH) 

Yemen: World Bibliographical Series, Vol. 50, com- 
piled by Paul Auchterlonie. Oxford: Clio Press, 1998. 
xxii + 348 pages. Bibl. Indices. $91. The compiler of 
this reference book acknowledges the traditional dearth 
of knowledge on Yemen, especially on subjects such as 
sport and leisure; but he asserts that “the situation has 
changed significantly over the past fifteen years” (p. 
xiii). New development projects, archaeological digs, 
and research centers in Yemen have resulted in an 
unprecedented amount of scholarship on the country. 
This book reflects that trend with references to new 
publications, particularly in the social sciences. Paul 
Auchterlonie notes that previous concentrations of 


Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Mary 
Ann Cockerill, Derek W. Hoffmann, and Rebecca J. 
Simpson. 
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knowledge in archaeology, travel and exploration, and 
history continue to be well represented in this compila- 


tion. (DWH) 


EGYPT 


Le Delta du Nil: Densités de population et Urbani- 
sation des Campagnes, by Sylvie Fanchette. Tours, 
France: ORSTOM, CNRS et la Formation Doctorale 
Géopolitique de l’Université de Paris VII, 1997. 389 
pages. Bibl. Tables. Indices. n.p. This book analyzes the 
effects on Egypt of overpopulation in the Nile River 
delta. Tables, charts, and maps provide statistical infor- 
mation on the consequences of urban encroachment into 
the Egyptian countryside. Topics such as the prospects 
for democracy in new desert communities are also 
explored. The author finds that democracy has not taken 
hold in Egypt because the government is too bureau- 
cratic, and corruption is rampant among poorly paid 
officials. The author concludes that Egypt is a “remark- 
able laboratory” in which to study the problem of 
overpopulation, a problem that is increasingly threaten- 
ing Third World countries today. (DWH) 

Sadat and His Legacy: Egypt and the World, 1977- 
1997, ed. by Jon B. Alterman. Washington, DC: Wash- 
ington Institute for Near East Policy, 1998. 218 pages. 
Append. Contribs. $16.95 paper. According to this 
book, President Anwar Sadat (1970—81) was one of 
Egypt’s strongest and most revolutionary leaders. Sadat 
took bold steps toward economic growth and prosperity 
by establishing links with the United States and other 
developed countries. One of the most important events 
of Sadat’s presidency came in 1977 when he became the 
first Egyptian leader to travel to Israel since the estab- 
lishment of that state. Sadat met with the Israeli Knesset 
and, in a dramatic speech, proposed peace between the 
two countries. To commemorate the 20th anniversary of 
this historical occasion, the Washington Institute for 
Near East Policy held a special conference dedicated to 
the legacy of Sadat in Egypt and throughout the Middle 
East. Contributors to the conference, whose presenta- 
tions are reproduced in this book, spoke on Sadat’s 
vision for his country, his strategy for accomplishing 
that vision, the relationships he forged between Egypt 
and other countries, and the peace process that he began 
in 1977. The appendix contains both President Sadat’s 
and Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s addresses to the 
Israeli Knesset on 20 November 1977. (RJS) 


THE GULF 


Gulf Security in the Twenty-First Century, ed. by 
David E. Long and Christian Koch. New York: LB. 
Tauris, 1998. x + 334 pages. Contribs. Notes. Index. 
$59.50. The Gulf region has become one of the most 
tense areas of the world, especially since the Gulf War 
of 1990-91. Through maps, tables, and figures, this 
book outlines the strained relationships among states in 
the Gulf and the influence of outside forces. Political 


stability, military threats, economic development, and 
social interaction are all issues affecting security in the 
Gulf. Specifically, the book looks at the interaction of 
Iran and Iraq with the international community, the lack 
of a united European policy toward the Middle East, and 
Russia’s economic ties to the Gulf and Asia. The book 
also examines the influence on regional security of both 
the United States and the religion of Islam. Finally, 
domestic factors such as population growth, health, 
education, gender, religion, and the labor market are 
analyzed as important influences on the future security 
of the Persian Gulf region. (RJS) 


IRAN 


The Armenians of Iran, ed. by Cosroe Chaqueri. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998. xx + 
409 pages. Illustrations. Index. $29.95 paper. Arme- 
nians are Jran’s most ancient ethnoreligious minority. 
Yet, according to this book, they are rarely given credit 
for their contributions to the shaping of political and 
cultural life in Iran. Contributors to this book offer 
evidence of the important role of Armenians in Iranian 
history. After a historical synopsis, the book is divided 
into four sections. The first two sections include a 
compilation of articles written by Armenian intellectuals 
on the condition of Armenian communities in Iran and 
the role of Armenians in the Iranian revolutionary 
movement of 1909 to 1921. The last two sections 
present primary documents consisting of Armenian 
correspondence with Europeans, and American diplo- 
matic reports on Armenian-Iranian groups and individ- 
uals. (RJS) 

Atlas d’Iran, by Bernard Hourcade, Hubert Mazurek, 
Mahmoud Taleghani, and Mohammed-Hosseyn Papoli- 
Yazdi. Paris: GIP-RECLUS/La Documentation Fran- 
caise, 1998. 192 pages. Bibl. Index. 320FF. This atlas 
contains a wealth of statistical information on modern 
Iran, a country three times the size of France and 
inhabited by 60 million people. The atlas covers such 
topics as standard of living, agriculture, urban growth, 
ethnic cultures, industries, and oil in Iran. Full-color 
maps complement the text in each section. The book 
also includes a foreword and table of contents written in 
Persian. (DWH) 

L’Iran Face à la domination mongole, ed. by Denise 
Aigle. Tehran: Institut Français de Recherche en Iran, 
1997. 358 pages. Indices. n.p. This book seeks to fill the 
dearth of scholarship on the reign of the Ilkhans, or 
Mongols of Iran, during the 13th and 14th centuries. 
British, French, and German scholars present a themat- 
ically arranged analysis of, among other topics, religious 
problems and political history. They also discuss a few 
manuscripts and archival documents of Mongolian his- 
tory in Iran. One important question addressed is why 
Iranian resistance to the Mongol invaders was so weak. 
Persia had repulsed the Arab conquest in the 7th 
century, and the Turks in the 11th century, but the 
Mongols succeeded in a dramatic invasion of the coun- 
try. Jtirgen Paul writes in chapter one that this reflected 


the disunity of Iranian society. At the time of the 
Mongol invasion, nomadic tribes in Iran were more 
likely to rally to the invaders than to defend their 
sedentary urban neighbors. This is one of the many 
themes addressed in the book. (DWH) 


ISRAEL 


Israel at 50: A Journalist’s Perspective, by John 
Hohenberg. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1998. 
xiv + 356 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $29.95. From its 
inception on 14 May 1948, the state of Israel has grown 
rapidly. John Hohenberg combines his personal mem- 
oirs, letters, and diaries with those of prominent figures 
on both Israeli and Arab sides to portray Israel from the 
founding of the state to its survival in the Middle East 
and the quest for peace in that region. The author 
discusses Israel’s role as a member of the United 
Nations and as an ally of the United States, Hohenberg’s 
book analyzes the obstacles Israel has had to overcome 
in its struggle for independence and longevity in the last 
five centuries. (RJS) 


MOROCCO 


Casablanca: L’Industrie et la ville, Tomes I and I, 
by Abdelkader Kaioua. Tours, France: URBAMA, 
1996. 773 pages. Bibl. Table of Contents. n.p. These 
two volumes analyze the effects of industrial develop- 
ment on Casablanca. Exhaustive statistical information 
in the form of charts, graphs, and tables accompanies the 
text to provide a comprehensive picture of the problems, 
challenges, and benefits of industrial growth in the city. 
This work also profiles some of the entrepreneurs who 
are experimenting with new models of industrial 
growth, and considers the relationship of Casablanca to 
the rest of Morocco’s economy. (DWH) 


NORTH AFRICA 


Economies du Maghreb: Impératif de Barcelone, 
ed. by Abdelkader Sid Ahmed. Paris: CNRS Editions, 
1998. 292 pages. n.p. This book contains excerpts from 
L’Annuaire de l’Afrique du Nord, an annual publication 
that covers topics pertinent to North Africa. The con- 
tributors analyze the economy of North Africa within 
the framework of a conference held in Barcelona in 
1995. At the conference, 27 Euro-Mediterranean nations 
pledged to promote economic and social development 
and a shared zone of prosperity. Sections of the book 
address women as actors in the economy, the conse- 
quences of the Sahara Desert’s encroachment onto 
arable land, and perspectives on free-trade in the Med- 
iterranean region. (DWH) 
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PALESTINE 


La Diaspora palestinienne, by Bassma Kodmani-Dar- 
wish. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1997. xix 
+ 263 pages. Append. Bibl. 120FF. This book goes 
beyond a political study of the Palestinian diaspora, 
documenting as well refugees’ opinions, hopes, and 
aspirations concerning the Occupied Territories. The 
focus is on refugees in Lebanon and Jordan, but those in 
Kuwait are also included. The book also considers the 
political economy of the diaspora and the relation of 
international law to Palestinian aspirations for state- 
hood. (DWH) 

Western Scholarship and the History of Palestine, ed. 
by Michael Prior. London: Melisende, 1998. xvi + 111 
pages. Addendum. Bibl. $20 paper. The Jerusalem Day 
Committee (JDC), a non-governmental organization 
founded in 1987, aims to preserve the distinct history 
and culture of Jerusalem’s Arab Christian and Muslim 
communities. The four essays in this book were deliv- 
ered at a JDC symposium held in October 1996, under 
the theme, “The Inalienable Arab Rights in Jerusalem.” 
The first three authors argue that traditional Western 
exegesis of the Bible has supported European colonial- 
ism and ignored the authentic Arab history of Jerusalem. 
In the final essay, author John Quigley calls for a 
responsible western scholarship that will recognize and 
address its impact on Arabs in Jerusalem. “I insist that 
biblical scholars ought not to evade the contemporary 
issues of land in Palestine. The religious and academic 
communities which promulgate the land traditions must 
shoulder some of the responsibility for the use made of 
them. There must be a way of reading these traditions 
which rescues the Bible from being a blunt instrument 
of oppression, and acquits God the charge of being the 
Great Ethnic Cleanser’ (p. 8). (DWH) 


TURKEY 


Return to Tradition: The Revitalization of Turkish 
Village Carpets, by June Anderson. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1998. 80 pages. Index. Bibl. n.p. 
Since 1981, the Natural Dye Research and Development 
Project, supported by Istanbul’s Marmara University, 
has been dedicated to keeping alive the traditional 
Turkish craft of carpet making. The project is better 
known by its Turkish name, Dogal Boya Araştirma ve 
Gelistirme Projesi, or DOBAG. Beyond resuscitating a 
vanishing art, DOBAG seeks to support indigenous 
weavers and preserve their livelihood. The beautiful 
color photographs in this book refiect the work of 
DOBAG. The accompanying text describes the carpets, 
and also considers the economic impact of the craft on 
village life. (DWH) 


YEMEN 


Aden: Un parcours interrompu, by Eric Mercier. 
Tours: URBAMA, 1997. 163 pages. Annexes. Tables 
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des figures, photographies, et matiéres. n.p. In the 
autumn of 1996, Eric Mercier had just arrived at 
Diré-Dawa, Ethiopia, to research urban development 
when he was murdered. His untimely death cut short his 
career, hence the title of this book, un parcours inter- 
rompu (an interrupted journey). This text is the result of 
Mercier’s earlier research on the city of Aden in south 
Yemen. It presents the history of the city, addressing the 
legacy of colonialism and civil war. The book focuses 
on the contemporary problem of overcrowding and 
speculates on how economic and political developments 
will affect Aden’s future. Also included is a short 
chapter on the nearby city of Djibouti. 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Jerusalem’s Holy Places and the Peace Process, by 
Marshall J. Berger and Thomas A. Idinopulos. Wash- 
ington, DC: Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 
1998. xviii + 76 pages. n.p. In their review of the 
history of the city of Jerusalem, the authors attempt to 
uncover the roots of the current Arab-Israeli dispute and 
describe possible solutions to the conflict. The book 
discusses the political and social history of Jerusalem 
through Ottoman, British, and Jordanian rule, as well as 
Israeli unification of the city in 1967. The book focuses 
on the importance of Jerusalem’s holy places to each of 
the three major religions involved in the conflict. The 
strengths and weaknesses of various peace proposals are 
then examined. The book concludes with ten lessons to 
be learned from prior conflicts over Jerusalem and the 
current situation of Jerusalem and its holy places. (RJS) 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Making of an Islamic Political Leader: Conver- 
sations with Hasan al-Turabi, by Mohamed E. Hamdi. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1998. xiii + 129 pages. 
Index. $49. Mohamed E. Hamdi provides an insightful 
look at Sudan’s Hasan al-Turabi in this collection of his 
four interviews with the Islamist leader, conducted from 
1987 to 1997. The first interview covers the “History of 
the Islamic Movement in the Sudan,” the second “Re- 
newal and Reform in Muslim Thought and Societies,” 
the third “Islam and the West,” and the last interview 
records al-Turabi’s response to the conflict in southern 
Sudan. The book also includes a short bibliographical 
chapter and a paper written in 1991 by al-Turabi, 
“Priorities for Islamic Movements until 2020.” (DWH) 
Memoirs of M.E. Amirteymour Kalali: Tribal 
Leader, Majles Deputy, Cabinet Minister, ed. by 
Habib Ladjevardi. Boston: Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, Harvard University, 1997. 333 pages. Append. 
Index. n.p. M.E. Amirteymour Kalali (1894-1988) was 
a landowner, tribal leader, and statesman of Iran for 70 
years. His memoirs relate experiences he had as tribal 
chief of the Teymouri tribe in which he led numerous 
battles and raids against Afghanistan. Kalali gives an 
eyewitness account of Reza Shah’s governmental poli- 


cies, such as the forced removal of veils traditionally 
worn by women and the mandate for men to wear 
European hats and coats. Kalali also describes his 
experiences as a key government player during 
1940-60 and the 1953 overthrow of Reza Shah. 
This oral history depicts the Iranian government and 
the interaction of its leaders during crucial historical 
times. (RJS) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND ARTS 


The Literature of Modern Arabia: An Anthology, ed. 
by Salma Khadra Jayyusi. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1998, 560 pages. Gloss. Biographies. $34. 
Arab culture and tradition have had a significant impact 
on many of the world’s great civilizations. Salma 
Jayyusi notes that a cultural awakening is currently 
taking place in the Arab region, as evidenced by the 
expression of literature, art, and music. Her anthology of 
literature contains poetry, prose, and short stories writ- 
ten by 94 Arab authors in Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and the 
Gulf states. The literature contained in this volume 
embodies the past and present emotion of the Arabian 
peninsula. The poetry section is marked by sentiments 
of alienation, while the fiction section concentrates on 
the ideas of change and separation. (RJS) 

The Persian Garden: Echoes of Paradise, by Mehdi 
Khansari, M. Reza Moghtader, and Minouch Yavari. 
Washington, DC: Mage Publishers, 1998. 169 pages. 
Index. Bibl. $75. The Persian garden is an enclosed 
oasis of coolness and greenery so rare in the Iranian 
deserts. As such, the garden represents paradise to the 
Persians, and has even been called so by foreign visitors; 
the word “paradise” itself comes from the Persian 
“pairi-daeza,” or “walled space” (p. 31). In this book, 
the authors trace the evolution of the Persian garden 
from its earliest historical mention in the fifth century 
BC to the 19th century AD. Along the way its forms 
were adopted and spread by the Arabs, Mongols, and 
Turks. The authors describe the great royal and private 
gardens of each major Iranian city, particularly Isfahan 
and Shiraz, focusing on both the landscape plans and the 
methods of irrigation. Over 240 photographs and draw- 
ings depict the gardens discussed. A separate chapter 
examines the influence of the garden on other art forms, 
emphasizing the prevalence of flowers in painting, the 
frequency with which carpet patterns were modelled 
upon gardens, and even the garden’s effect on urban 
planning. A final section provides lists of plant names in 
English, Latin, and Persian. (MAC) 

The Postcolonial Crescent: Islam’s Impact on Con- 
temporary Literature, ed. by John C. Hawley. New 
York: Peter Lang Publishing, 1998. 291 pages. Index. 
$32.95, The literature of a culture often reflects its levels 
of modernity and secularism. This book describes the 
literature of Islam and the relationship of that literature 
to religious rule and a modernizing society. Secular, or 
modern, literature faces controversies over the rule of 
authority and the right of the individual, as the writer, to 
self-expression. The unifying theme of the essays con- 


tained in this book is the question, “[w]hat is the 
contentious relationship between the world’s fastest 
growing religion and an increasingly secular literary 
world?” The analysis of the book is divided into three 
categories: authority and legitimation, gender, and plu- 
ralism. (RJS) 

Splendours of an Islamic World, by Henri and Anne 
Stierlin. London: Tauris Parke Books, 1997. 219 pages. 
Chron. Gloss. Bibl. $59.50. Islamic art and architecture 
flourished in Egypt under Mamluk rule from the 13th to 
16th centuries, AD. This beautifully illustrated book 
depicts the domes, minarets, and other buildings that 
transformed Cairo into what Ibn Khaldun characterized 
as the “metropolis of the universe and the garden of the 
world” (p. 9). The authors recount the history of 
Mamluk reign in Egypt, including their rise to power 
and political prestige, and the emergence of Islamic art 
and architecture. (RJS) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Colporteurs du Komintern: l’Union soviétique et les 
minorités au Moyen-Orient, by Taline Ter Minassian. 
Paris: Presses de Sciences Po, 1997. 353 pages. Gloss. 
Maps. Sources. Index. 178FF. This book addresses how 
Middle East minorities were tools of Soviet foreign 
policy between World War I and I. It describes how the 
Soviet Union sought to extend its influence through 
connections with communist parties in Lebanon, Syria, 
and Palestine, and through the protection of Christians 
and Jews in the region. Soviet political infiltration and 
influence in Iran figures prominently in the text. (DWH) 
The Dynamics of Enduring Rivalries, ed. by Paul F. 
Diehl. Champaign: University of Illinois Press, 1998. 
viii + 248 pages. Contribs. Index. $49.95 cloth; $21.95 
paper. This book is part of a new trend in international 
relations research that examines enduring rivalries be- 
tween states. It studies how ongoing rivalries arise, what 
factors influence the states involved, and what causes 
the rivalries to escalate to war. Diehl outlines three main 
components of enduring rivalries: (1) competition be- 
tween states over the same issue, as in the Israel- 
Palestine rivalry, or over changing issues; (2) persistent 
struggles create an expectation of future conflict; and (3) 
the spatial dimensions of an enduring rivalry include a 
consistent set of states, usually only two. The authors 
find that rivalries can be over many items, including 
goods, ideas, or issues, although intangible issues gen- 
erally create more conflict as they are less divisible. The 
book considers patterns in the evolution of rivalry, the 
interaction and stability of states engaged in an enduring 
rivalry, and future directions for international policy 
makers. (RJS) 

Minorités en Islam: Géographie politique et sociale, 
by Xavier de Planhol. France: Flammarion, 1997. 524 
pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. Tables. 250FF paper. The 
diverse religious and ethnic minorities of the Middle 
East, such as the Alawites, Copts, Druze, Ibadhis, and 
Zoroastrians, are explored in this book. It considers the 
meaning of ethnicity and the geographical distribution 
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of ethnic groups and minorities throughout the Arab 
world. The book also describes the history of religious 
urban segregation in the region. (DWH) 

Minorities, Mullahs, and Modernity: Reshaping 
Community in the Former Soviet Union, by Mark 
Saroyan. Ed. by Edward W. Walker. Berkeley: Interna- 
tional and Area Studies, UC Berkeley, 1997. viii + 230 
pages. $22.95. Mark Saroyan challenges conventional 
analysis of Islam in the Soviet Union, arguing that the 
relationship between Muslim clerics and the govern- 
ment was much more complex than many scholars have 
realized. He suggests a new framework for analyzing 
that relationship, one based on “the indigenous dis- 
courses and practices of Soviet Muslim institutions 
themselves” (p. 32). Saroyan applies this model in his 
own book through the use of anthropology and his 
foreign language skills. He also considers the interplay 
of Islam and Central Asian politics in the wake of the 
Soviet Union’s collapse. (DWH) 

Muslims on the Americanization Path? ed. by 
Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad and John L. Esposito. Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1998. 481 pages. Bibl. Contribs. $44.95. 
This book notes that Islam is the fastest growing religion 
in America. “It has been common to speak of Islam and 
the West, but today any consideration of that topic must 
include Islam in the West” (p. 3). The authors highlight 
some of the many questions and problems facing Amer- 
ican Muslims as they attempt to balance their faith with 
America’s Constitution and society. Such questions 
include: Can Muslims fully participate in a nation not 
governed by Islamic law? What is appropriate architec- 
ture for an American mosque? How should one regard 
military service? The book also focuses on pertinent 
issues facing women and African-Americans in Amer- 
ica’s Muslim community. (DWH) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Philanthropy in the World’s Traditions, ed. by War- 
ren F. Ilchman, Stanley N. Katz, and Edward L. Queen, 
II. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1998. xv + 
382 pages. Contribs. Index. $35. This book is a study of 
the philanthropic roots of religious tradition. Contribu- 
tors examine Buddhist, Hindu, Islamic, Jewish, and 
Native American religious heritage throughout the 
world and describe the role of philanthropy in each 
culture. They examine the history, function, and relative 
importance of philanthropy to the people and to their 
religions. The articles show how particular cultures 
understand and use philanthropy for the good of their 
society. The book is divided into topical sections such as 
tradition, historical roots, philanthropy in context, and 
social change. (RJS) 

The Quran: A New Interpretation, tr. by Colin 
Turner. Textual Exegesis by Muhammad Bagir Beh- 
budi. Surrey, England: Curzon Press, 1997. xvi + 719 
pages. This book is more than a translation of the Quran 
into English; it is also an analysis, or interpretation, of 
the many layers of the Holy Quran. The translator, Colin 
Turner, has combined his Arabic-language skills with 30 
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years of research into hadith (sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammad) in order to produce this edition of the Quran. 
Turner also incorporates the hadith exegesis of Muham- 
mad Baqir Behbudi, renowned expert in hadith commen- 
tary and teacher of Islamic theology in Tehran. Turner 
blends an “aesthetic” and “sociolinguistic” approach to his 
translation in which he conveys the emotional, cognitive, 
and cultural contexts of the Quran without compromising 
the integrity of the scripture. (RJS) 

Windows on the House of Islam: Muslim Sources on 
Spirituality and Religious Life, ed. by John Renard. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998. xx + 
431 pages. Appends. Notes. Indices. Illustrations. $55 
cloth; $22 paper. This anthology focuses on the experi- 
ential aspects of Islam rather than its dogma or religious 
history. The author writes, “Muslims are in general 
agreement about their tradition’s most basic tenets; but 
about many of the finer details of personal conviction, 
experience, and daily practice there is considerable 
latitude. The purpose of this anthology is to celebrate 
that immense variety and to offer a wide spectrum of 
representative contributions” (p. xviii). In documenting 
the various expressions of Islam, the book touches on 
several topics, ranging from Islamic architecture in 
America to women’s roles as scholars, teachers, and 
patrons of the arts. The anthology is a companion 
volume to John Renard’s Seven Doors to Islam: Spiri- 
tuality and the Religious Life of Muslims, and contains 
many cross-references to that work. (DWH) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTQRY 


Dilmun and its Gulf Neighbors, by Harriet Crawford. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998. 170 
pages. Bibl. Index. $59.95 cloth; $22.95 paper. Craw- 
ford’s study is on the ancient city of Dilmun, which is 
believed to have been located in northwest Bahrain from 
4500-1500 BC. Using evidence from the recently ex- 
cavated site, archaeologists have pieced together the 
history and significance of this once prosperous society. 
The author examines the development, expansion, and 
decline of Dilmun. Evidence suggests that the decline of 
this great society was related to economic and political 
interactions between Dilmun and other parts of the 
world. Dilmun was not able to compete with the 
Babylonian empire economically or politically, and 
became assimilated into the Babylonian kingdom. (RJS) 
On the Origin of the Ottoman Emperors, by Theo- 
dore Spandounes. Tr. and ed. by Donald M. Nicol. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997. xxix + 
161 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $49.95. This book was 
first published in Italian in the early 16th century, and 
appears here in English for the first time. The author 
belonged to a prominent Byzantine family that fied to 
Italy after the fall of Constantinople in 1453. He 
chronicled the rise of the Ottoman Turks from around 
the time of the Fourth Crusade in 1204, and documented 
the Ottoman empire’s encroachment upon the powers of 


Europe. In so doing, he exhorted Christian rulers to 
unite against their common Turkish enemy, and rebuked 
them for allowing petty squabbles to fragment them. 
Because of his aristocratic background, Spandounes had 
connections with many of the key figures on both the 
Turkish and Christian sides, which lent immediacy to 
his narrative. Copious corrective and explanatory notes 
by the editor augment the historical and military section 
of the text. (MAC) 


WOMEN 


Between Westernization and the Veil: Contempo- 
rary Lifestyles of Women in Cairo, by Karin Werner. 
Hamburg, Germany: Die Deutsche Bibliothek, 1997. 
302 pages. Bibl. n.p. In her introduction, the author 
explains that the purpose of this sociological study is to 
analyze how the competing influences of religious 
fundamentalism and secular modernity affect women in 
contemporary Egyptian society. The author devotes one 
chapter to the case study of a female student who defines 
herself as a devout Muslim. Another chapter focuses on 
the social life of a female student living in Cairo. The 
discussion of the book takes place in the context of the 
“New World Order” and the impact of Infitah (economic 
opening) on Egyptian society. (DWH) 

Middle Eastern Women and the Invisible Economy, 
ed. by Richard Lobban. Gainesville: University Press of 
Florida, 1998. xviii + 302 pages. Appends. About the 
Contribs. Index. $49.95. This collection of essays de- 
picts the daily work, performed by thousands of women, 
that is not included in national and global statistics. This 
exclusion creates a distorted overall economic picture 
for countries, especially in the developing world. Chap- 
ters discuss the various groups of Middle Eastern 
women, the nature of their work, and their impact on the 
economy. The struggles and hardships for women in this 
“invisible” economic world are also described. (RJS) 
The Nawal El Saadawi Reader, by Nawal El Saadawi. 
London: Zed Books, 1997. 292 pages. Index. $55 cloth; 
$19.95 paper. Egyptian activist and psychiatrist Nawal 
El Saadawi has long been a spokesperson for women’s 
rights in the Arab world. She has survived censure and 
imprisonment to become a widely read author and 
founder of the Arab Women’s Solidarity Association. 
According to Saadawi, “it is impossible for a woman (or 
a man) to know her or his rights if she or he wears a veil 
on the mind. What the media does in the Arab countries 
(as in the rest of the world) is delude the people by 
placing a veil on their minds through which they cannot 
see what is happening to them or around them” (p. 4). In 
this book, Saadawi attempts to lift the veil of delusion 
by confronting some of the religious, political and 
colonial institutions that she feels continue to subjugate 
women in the Middle East. Each chapter consists of 
book excerpts, speeches, or papers written by Saadawi 
from 1980 to the present. (DWH) 
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T. Journa welcomes comments from its read- 
ers. All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor and bear the full name and address of 
the writer. A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in these columns. When a 
comment is received regarding an article or 
review published in the JournaL, and we feel it 
merits serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a matter of 
policy, such exchanges are normally limited to 
one round. In addition to letters of comment, 
communications on other information of interest 
will be printed as space is available. 


To the Editor: 

In his review of my recent book, The Kurds and 
the Future of Turkey (MEJ 52:3:98), Robert 
Olson incorrectly wrote that “almost all of this 
work has been published previously; much of it is 
reproduced in this publication without acknowl- 
edgement” (p. 451). 

Neither statement is true. Although I did pre- 
viously publish portions of three of the book’s six 
chapters in scholarly journals or edited works, I 
clearly stated this at the beginning of my book in 
the acknowledgements (p. viii) and again at the 
beginning of the notes to each one of the three 
chapters (pp. 147, 155, and 161). 

—MICHAEL M. GUNTER, Professor 
Tennessee Technological University 


Communications 


To the Editor: 

I am very familiar with Michael Gunter’s work, 
and it is possible that I missed the acknowledge- 
ments that he makes on p. viii and at the begin- 
ning of the notes to each one of the three chapters. 
For doing so, I apologize. 

—ROBERT OLSON, Professor 
Middle East and Islamic History 
University of Kentucky 
To the Editor: 

Stirring up a debate is the scholar’s ultimate 
reward, In this respect, my latest book, Fabricat- 
ing Israeli History: The “New Historians,” has 
been more than rewarding. Hence I am not at all 
averse to criticism of my work—debate is by 
definition an exchange between contending posi- 
tions. Yet, in order to qualify as such, criticism 
must grapple with the issue it takes to task, not 
with a distorted caricature of it. For otherwise 
debate would have lost its raison d’étre altogether. 

Most regrettably, in his review of Fabricating 
Israeli History (MEJ 52:3:98), Joel Beinin not 
only misrepresented the book’s main arguments, 
but totally missed its essence. This book takes 
issue with the partisanship that has unfortunately 
plagued the study of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It 
points out systematic falsification of archival 
evidence by a group of revisionist Israeli academ- 
ics, calling themselves “new historians,” in their 
endeavor to rewrite Israeli history in an image of 
their own devising. It does so by examining the 
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documentation used by this group, as well as a 
wealth of sources that they have either deliber- 
ately withheld from their readers or failed to trace. 
This is something which had never been done 
before (with the partial exception of Shabtai 
Teveth’s demolition of the revisionist censure of 
Zionist policy towards the Holocaust), thus allow- 
ing the new historians to pass off their partisan- 
ship as history and to silence any criticism by 
taking (in vain) the name of the archives. 

Hence, Beinin’s claim that “by returning the 
debate to the arena of intellectual history, Karsh 

. avoids engaging [Benny] Morris’s archival 
discoveries” (p. 448), could not be further from 
the truth. My book has nothing to do with “the 
arena of intellectual history.” It has everything to 
do with engaging the “archival discoveries” of 
Morris and his fellow new historians. 

More specifically, Fabricating Israeli History 
debunks three inter-connected central “revision- 
ist” myths regarding Israel’s “sinful” birth: that 
the Zionist movement secretly intended to expel 
the Palestinians; that it conspired with Transjor- 
dan’s King ‘Abdallah to dispossess the Palestin- 
ians from their patrimony; and that it won Brit- 
ain’s blessing and support for this joint 
“collusion.” 


Pushing Out the Palestinians? 


In his study on the origins of the Palestinian 
refugee problem, Benny Morris argued that the 
“transfer solution,” namely, the expulsion of the 
Palestinians to the neighboring Arab states, had “a 
basis in mainstream Jewish thinking, if not actual 
planning, from the late 1930s and 1940s.”! But 
Morris, who has made the greatest effort among 
the new historians to prove this thesis, not only 
devotes a mere five pages to one of the thorniest 
issues in Israeli-Palestinian relations, but he re- 
peatedly distorts evidence, to the point that there 
is scarcely a single document on which he relies 
without twisting and misleading. 

Space allows just two brief glimpses into this 
distortion. At a meeting of the Jewish Agency 
Executive (JAE) on 7 June 1938, David Ben- 
Gurion told his colleagues that “the starting point 
for a solution of the question of the Arabs in the 
nae 


1. Benny Morris, The Birth of the Palestinian 
Refugee Problem, Cambridge, 1987, p. 24. 
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Jewish State is, in his view, the need to prepare 
the ground for an Arab-Jewish agreement.” Plant- 
ing his own words in Ben-Gurion’s mouth, Morris 
misquoted him as advocating “an agreement with 
the Arab states that would pave the way for a 
transfer of the Arabs out of the Jewish State to the 
Arab countries.”? 

Similarly, Morris quotes Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion as telling a cabinet meeting on 16 June 
1948: 


But war is war. We did not start the war. 
They made the war, Jaffa went to war against 
us. So did Haifa. And I do not want those 
who fled to return. I do not want them again 
to make war.? 


The key sentence here is Ben-Gurion’s assertion 
that “IJ do not want those who fled to return.” 
Trouble is, nothing of this sort is found in the 
actual text of the meeting protocol, which reads as 
follows: 


But war is war. We did not start the war. 
They made the war. Jaffa waged war on us, 
Haifa waged war on us, Beit Shean waged 
war on us. And I do not want them again to 
make war.* 


Beinin may deem this kind of systematic falsi- 
fication “tangential to the bulk of Morris’s work” 
(p. 448). I find this all-too-common malpractice 
among the new historians wholly unacceptable. 


Collusion Across the Jordan? 


One of the most enduring revisionist myths on 
the history of the Arab-Israeli conflict is the alleged 
secret agreement, reached during a secret meeting 
on 17 November 1947 between King ‘Abdallah of 
Transjordan and Golda Meir, then Acting Head of 
the Jewish Agency’s Political Department, on the 
carving up of Palestine following the termination 
of the British Mandate. This myth is rebutted in 
my book: a careful examination of the two docu- 
ments used to substantiate the alleged “collu- 


ona 

2. Ibid., p. 25. 

3. Benny Morris, “Falsifying the Record: A 
Fresh Look at Zionist Documentation of 1948,” Journal 
of Palestine Studies, Vol. 24, No. 3 (Spring 1995), p. 58 
(emphasis added). 

4. Israel State Archives, Protocol of the Provi- 
sional Government Meeting of 16 June 1948, pp. 35-36. 
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sion”—reports by Ezra Danin and Eliyahu Sas- 
son, two Zionist officials who attended Meir’s 
meeting with ‘Abdallah—proves that Meir was 
implacably opposed to any agreement that would 
violate the letter and spirit of the imminent UN 
Partition Resolution, and that in no way, shape or 
form did she give her consent to Transjordan’s 
annexation of the Arab areas of Palestine. 

In addition, the Jewish Agency, the effective 
government of the Yishuv (the Jewish community 
in Mandatory Palestine), was totally unaware of 
the deal it allegedly had clinched with ‘Abdallah: 
it never authorized Meir to “divide Palestine” 
with the king, nor approved any such action post 
factum, nor even discussed Meir’s conversation 
with ‘Abdallah. Finally, while the Jewish Agency 
unquestionably preferred ‘Abdallah to his Pales- 
tinian rival, the Jerusalem mufti Hajj Amin al- 
Husayni, this preference did not preclude the 
possibility of a Palestinian state. Quite the reverse 
in fact. As late as December 1948, more than a 
year after Palestine had been allegedly divided by 
‘Abdallah and Meir, prominent Israeli leaders, 
including Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion and 
Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett, preferred an 
independent Palestinian state over the annexation 
of the Arab parts of Mandatory Palestine to 
Transjordan. In Ben-Gurion’s words: “An Arab 
State in Western Palestine is less dangerous than 
a state that is tied to Transjordan, and tomorrow— 
probably to Iraq.”5 

Beinin chooses to ignore this latter fact alto- 
gether, along with other heavily documented 
points; for Zionist-Israeli resignation to the idea 
of a Palestinian state would demolish the collu- 
sion myth. 


Collusion with Great Britain 


The second leg of the collusion myth is that 
Britain knew and approved of the alleged 
Hashemite-Zionist agreement to divide up Pales- 
tine between themselves. This alleged British 
blessing was reportedly given at a secret meeting 
in London on 7 February 1948, in which British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin (allegedly) gave 
Transjordan’s Prime Minister Tawfiq Abu al- 
Huda a green light to occupy the Arab, but not the 


5. Ben-Gurion, Yoman Ha-milhama, vol. IIL, 18 
December 1948, p. 885. 


Jewish, parts of Mandatory Palestine immediately 
after the end of the British Mandate. 

This thesis is fundamentally flawed. True, the 
British were resigned to Transjordan’s military 
foray into post-Mandatory Palestine, but this was 
not due to a wish to protect Jewish interests. 
Rather, Israel was to be the victim of the intended 
intervention—not its beneficiary. As Bevin’s two 
reports on his secret meeting with Abu al-Huda 
unequivocally show, he never warned his inter- 
locutor not to invade those parts of Palestine 
allotted by the United Nations to the Jews.® To the 
contrary, shortly after the meeting, Bernard Bur- 
rows, Head of the Eastern Department, wrote that 
“it is tempting to think that Transjordan might 
transgress the boundaries of the United Nations 
Jewish State to the extent of establishing a corri- 
dor across the Southern Negeb [i.e., Negev] join- 
ing the existing Transjordan territory to the Med- 
iterranean and Gaza ... [thereby] cutting the 
Jewish State, and therefore Communist influence, 
off from the Red Sea.” Bevin approved the dis- 
cussion of the idea with the US State Depart- 
ment.” More importantly, on 7 May 1948, a week 
before the Arab attack on Israel, Burrows sug- 
gested that the Foreign Office intimate to ‘Abdal- 
lah that “we could in practice presumably not 
object to Arab Legion occupation of the Nejeb 
[Negev]. 

Limitations of space do not allow a detailed 
rebuttal of the “revisionist” depiction of Bevin as 
“the guardian angel of the infant [Jewish] State.” 
Suffice it to say that the British archives are 
bursting with evidence that the foreign secretary 
and his advisers, indeed most of the British 
Cabinet, viewed Jewish national aspirations as 


ae 

6. Bevin to Kirkbride, “Conversation with the 
Transjordan Prime Minister,” 9 February 1948, FO 
371/68366/E1916/G; Bevin to Kirkbride, 10 February 
1948, telegram 87, FO 371/68818/E1788G; Bevin to 
Kirkbride, 11 December 1947, telegram 559, FO 816/ 
111 (the last two documents have been overlooked by 
the revisionists). 

7. Memorandum by B.A.B. Burrows, 9 Febru- 
ary 1948, FO 371/68368/E296 (emphasis added). 

8. B.A.B. Burrows, “Palestine After May 14,” 7 
May 1948, FO 371/68554/E6778. 

9. Avi Shlaim, Collusion Across the Jordan: 
King Abdullah, the Zionist Movement, and the Partition 
of Palestine (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), p. 618. 


detrimental to British imperial interests, and the 
Zionist movement as the “bad guys” that had to be 
restrained. 


Conclusion 


Beinin concludes his review by questioning my 
criticism on the grounds that “many of the argu- 
ments of the ‘new historians’ are widely accepted 
today in liberal Israeli intellectual circles” (p. 
449). Coming from a partisan of revisionist his- 
toriography this argument sounds.very peculiar 
indeed. If orthodoxy or popularity were synony- 
mous with veracity, then there would be no room 
for historical revisionism in the first place. Neither 
fashion nor popularity can ever in themselves 
provide authenticity to historical facts and argu- 
ments that are fundamentally incorrect. It is pre- 
cisely to caution against this tendency to subor- 
dinate academic and intellectual integrity to the 
fashionable fad that I wrote my book. Both 
Israelis and Arabs have suffered too much and too 
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long for their collective memories to be shaped by 
this kind of invented history. 
—EFRAIM KARSH, Professor and Head 
School of Humanities, Mediterranean 
Studies Programme 
Kings College, London 
To the Editor: 

Professor Karsh has written a tendentious and 
intemperate book. Several colleagues have told 
me that they thought my review was rather gen- 
erous to him. Professor Karsh argued for his 
position in his book. I argued for mine in my 
review. One chance each seems sufficient to me. 
In my opinion, The Middle East Journal should 
reconsider the policy of allowing authors to re- 
spond (and at such great length!) to reviews they 
do not like. It discourages reviewers from being 
candid and holds their time and energy hostage. 


—JOEL BEININ, Professor of History 
Director, Program in Modern Thought 
and Literature 

Stanford University 
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INTRODUCTION 


In September 1993, Israel and the PLO signed the Oslo Declaration of Principles, which 
sought to establish certain patterns of mutual conduct by the two parties. At the political 
level, these principles helped to guide the parties through several stages of the peace process, 
albeit with great difficulty. But at the level of building mutual trust and confidence, and 
promoting economic and other interactions between the peoples, the Oslo DOP has not been 
successful, despite an initial positive climate. 

For this reason, and also in anticipation of the initiation of the official final status talks, 
a set of general principles now appears to be needed. In this spirit, the Joint Working Group 
on Israeli-Palestinian Relations has drafted a proposed set of principles on which a final 
agreement should be based, if it is to be conducive to a long-term peaceful, cooperative, and 
mutually enhancing relationship between the two societies and polities. 


ae 

* This document is being reprinted with the permission of the Program on International Conflict Analysis and 
Resolution (PICAR) at the Weatherhead Center for International Affairs, Harvard University. This statement of 
General Principles has been approved by the members of the Working Group in the English version that follows. 
It is also available in Arabic and Hebrew. 
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The Joint Working Group is a project of the Program on International Conflict 
Analysis and Resolution (PICAR), which is based at Harvard University’s Weatherhead 
Center for International Affairs. The Working Group was established early in 1994, in the 
wake of the Oslo agreement. It consists of influential Palestinians and Israelis, who have 
been meeting periodically for private, unofficial discussions and for the drafting and 
review of joint concept papers on final-status issues, including Palestinian refugees and 
Israeli settlements, and on the long-term relationship between the parties. The members of 
the Working Group have participated in this project as individuals, rather than as 
representatives of their respective organizations or governments. 

In its first three sessions, between May 1994 and January 1995, the group developed 
a set of general principles for a final agreement that would open the way to a durable peace 
and reconciliation. The group has since used these principles as criteria for evaluating 
options for resolving the settlements and refugees issues. The group has now decided to 
revise these principles in the light of new developments, and to make them public. The 
hope is that these principles can inform the final-status negotiations in their attempt to 
shape a final agreement conducive to a lasting peace. As part of the revision, the group has 
added a brief concluding section on conditions that must prevail in the interim period in 
order to create an appropriate atmosphere for the final-status negotiations. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE FINAL AGREEMENT 


Principle 1. RESPONSIVENESS TO THE NEEDS AND SENSE OF JUSTICE OF 
BOTH PARTIES 


The final agreement should be seen by both parties as one that takes account of the needs, 
rights, and concerns of both parties. Thus: 

a) It should emerge from a process in which each society has made a genuine effort to 
empathize with the other’s perspective and has acknowledged the other’s rights and 
grievances. 

b) It should represent an outcome that does not allow one side to gain advantages at 
the expense of the other, but transcends the balance of military, political, and 
economic power to accommodate each side’s sense of justice and fairness. 

c) To both assure and indicate the above, the agreement should have international 
legitimacy, as determined by the following criteria: 

1. The agreement should be anchored in UN resolutions 242 and 338 and other 
relevant UN resolutions as agreed upon by the parties; 

2. It should be consistent with accumulated principles of international law; and 

3. It should derive from the freely achieved consent of both parties. 
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Principle 2. CONDUCIVENESS TO A RELATIONSHIP BASED ON TRUST 
AND EQUALITY 


The final agreement should promote patterns of interaction between the two societies that 
are conducive to improving the relationship and to building trust rather than to 
undermining the relationship by causing friction and suspicion. Key factors of a final 
agreement conducive to such a relationship are provisions and measures for: 
a) maintaining each community’s security and independence from outside aonana 
and control 
b) preventing incitement to violence against each other’s polity and territorial 
integrity, and hostile propaganda against each other’s religion, culture, and society 
c) promoting a resolute effort by each side to adapt its educational system to the values 
of peaceful coexistence between Palestinians and Israelis 


Meanwhile, both parties should avoid unilateral steps that would be damaging to the other 
party, or detrimental to the spirit of the final settlement. 


Principle 3.. COMPREHENSIVENESS 


The final agreement should be comprehensive in the following senses: 

a) It should address the needs and concerns of the Palestinian people both “inside” and 
“outside,” as well as those of the Israelis. 

b) It should address all outstanding problems between Israelis and Palestinians, giving 
both sides the sense that the conflict has been terminated. 

c) It should enhance the relations between each party and its other neighbors in the 
region by facilitating the development of mutually beneficial contacts in security, 
economic, cultural, and other spheres. 

d) It should be accompanied by agreement with Arab states relevant to the arrange- 
ments agreed upon by the Palestinians and the Israelis. 

e) It should strive to be part of an overall agreement with the Arab states. 


Principle 4. FINALITY BALANCED BY GRADUALISM AND FLEXIBILITY 


The final agreement should convey a sense of “finality” in two important respects: 
a) It should address and resolve all of the issues in the conflict, with the aim of 
removing the conditions that in the past have led to the perpetuation and escalation 
of the conflict (see Principle 3, point b). 
b) It should be accepted by both parties as a permanent and final resolution of the 
conflict, with the understanding that neither party will raise any further claim that 
contradicts the agreement. 


To convey this sense of finality, the agreement must be very clear about the new political 
arrangements and the new relationship between the two societies that it brings into being. 
It is not possible or desirable, however, to implement all aspects of the agreement 
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immediately or to spell out all the steps of implementation in minute detail. In light of all 
this: 

a) The agreement should set a timetable for gradual implementation of the agreed- 
upon arrangements in a way that will help, over time, to eliminate points of friction 
and build mutual trust. 

b) It should have a degree of flexibility built into it, allowing the parties to deal 
creatively with unanticipated problems and making it possible for their new 
relationship to evolve as they work out the concrete patterns of coexistence. 

c) It should embody a problem-solving orientation and establish joint mechanisms for 
solving all problems as they arise. 


Principle 5. SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


The final agreement should address the security needs of each side, with the understanding 
that security is mutual, and has a regional dimension. 

Arrangements for meeting the security needs of each side must be worked out 
cooperatively and in ways that do not infringe on the other side’s vital interests. In this 
spirit, the two parties should agree to cooperate in combating terrorism and those who 
promote terrorist acts on both sides. 

The agreement should stipulate that differences between the two sides will be 
resolved by peaceful means, without recourse to force or military measures. 


Principle 6. ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


The final agreement should contribute to the economic well-being of both societies. 

To promote economic well-being, as well as to improve the overall relationship 
between the two societies, the agreement should encourage economic cooperation and 
freedom of movement — of people, goods, services, and capital — across the borders. 


Principle 7. NATIONAL RIGHTS AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


The final agreement should be based on the acknowledgment of both peoples’ national 
rights, including the right to self-determination, for each people within its borders. This 
principle should be implemented through a two-state solution that safeguards the 
sovereignty, viability, and security of each state. 


CONDITIONS FOR THE INTERIM PERIOD 


The main objective of this document has been to set down general principles for the 
permanent agreement resolving the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. However, the lessons 
gathered from the experience of the interim period show that unless the two parties adhere 
to an appropriate code of behavior during the period -preceding the negotiations on the 
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permanent status, they will not be able to Jaunch these talks in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and in conditions of stability and security that are vital for their success. 

Above all, it is imperative that the interaction between the two sides in the interim 
period be conducted on the basis of shared interests and mutual respect and not on that of 
a power relationship. A zero-sum interaction, in which the stronger party uses its 
advantage to extract maximum benefits for itself, may yield some immediate gains for that 
party, but will in the long run destroy the chances for a stable agreement that satisfies basic 
needs. 

The following conditions should also be met: 


e The parties must fully implement all agreements previously reached. Delays in the 
implementation of such agreements should not be used to justify counter-violations, 
but rather should be dealt with by the two parties in a spirit of positive problem- 
solving and, if necessary, by resorting to effective and impartial mechanisms for 
resolving differences. All other differences that may arise between the parties in this 
stage should be solved through consultation and by mutually agreed-upon mecha- 
nisms in a similar fashion. i 

None of the parties should take actions that alter the situation on the ground in areas 
relevant to the final-status negotiations. 

The responsible authorities of each side should disarm organizations devoted to the 
destruction of the peace process by force. 

The two sides should be responsible to each other for acts of violence committed, 
supported, or encouraged by their citizens or from their territories. The competent 
authorities of the two sides should fully and efficiently cooperate with each other in 
order to prevent such actions and effectively punish those responsible for them. 
None of the parties should take measures that impose collective punishment on the 
other for crimes committed by individuals. Preventive security measures should be 
applied within reasonable limits. 
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: Shattering the Myth 


6 T SLAM BEZOND VIOLENCE Islam beyond Violence 
z Bruce B. Lawrence 


x MY TF 

S BRUCE B. LAWRENCE It is time, Bruce Lawrence believes, to replace inac- 
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Editor’s Note 


Thess years ago this year, Iran was convulsed in revolution. Later in that same 
memorable year, militants seized the Holy Mosque in Mecca, and troubles erupted in 
Saudi Arabia’s Eastern Province. In many ways, 1979—which coincided with the 
beginning of the year 1400 in the Islamic calendar—marked the moment when many in 
the West first came to recognize the growing power of Islamist politics. In the two decades 
since, there has been much rhetoric expended debating the results of the Iranian 
Revolution, the meaning of political Islam as a phenomenon, and how the West should 
respond. Often these debates have generated far more heat than light, as some have 
painted Islam as a monolithic new threat to the West, or theorized a coming clash of 
civilizations. 

While this issue of the Journal was not designed consciously around this theme, the 
articles here are a fitting reminder of the traumas of 1979, and perhaps more important, of 
how far we have come. The first article seeks to synthesize the lessons of the past two 
decades (and dares to venture a look ahead); two articles address the present political and 
religious situation in Iran, 20 years after the Revolution, from diverse perspectives; and 
the final two explore the security and economic challenges facing Saudi Arabia. 

Professor Richard Bulliet of Columbia University was already a distinguished 
historian of medieval Iran at the time of the Revolution; he has since become an interpreter 
of the contemporary scene as well. Professor Bulliet provided the keynote address, which 
appears as the lead article, at the Middle East Institute’s 52nd Annual Conference in October 
1998, assessing the lessons of the past 20 years and venturing to predict the next 20. 

Two articles take rather different approaches in assessing Iran in the era of President 
Muhammad Khatami. Olivier Roy of France’s CNRS, one of the more original 
interpreters of modern political Islam in southwest Asia, offers his analysis of the debate 
over the religious leadership and the role of Velayet-e Fagih in Iran today. Professor 
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Farhang Rajaee of Carleton University offers a new and somewhat nonstandard interpre- 
tation of the political rivalry in Khatami’s Iran in his provocatively titled “A Thermidor 
of ‘Islamic Yuppies’?”. I hope readers will agree that each of these articles challenges 
some of the standard categories we have grown used to in analyzing modern Iran. As the 
Iranian Revolution matures and seeks to deal with the challenges of politics as usual, what 
does this mean not only for internal Iranian politics but for the whole political/religious 
theory on which the Islamic Republic was erected? 

The two articles dealing with Saudi Arabia both grew from papers presented at a 
1997 panel of the Middle East Studies Association, since which they have been much 
revised and updated. Dr. Joseph Kechichian, a respected analyst of Gulf strategic affairs, 
addresses the security challenges facing the Kingdom in recent years; while a Saudi 
scholar, Dr. Rayed Krimly of King Saud University in Riyadh, addresses the impact of 
declining oil prices on Saudi budgets and policy. These two issues— external security 
challenges and budget deficits due to low oil prices—are two of the critical issues facing 
not only the Kingdom but other Gulf oil states as well, exacerbated by the demographic 
problem of a growing pool of educated, underemployed youth, an issue also touched upon 
by Dr. Krimly. If the security issues dealt with by Dr. Kechichian have been the most 
visible issue in Gulf affairs in the past 20 years, it seems almost certain that the economic 
problem of low oil prices and burgeoning population will be a major theme of the next 20. 

A bane of any editor dealing with the Middle East is the eternal problem of 
transliteration, given the numerous languages and alphabets of the region. For some years, 
the Journal has followed the lead of the International Journal of Middle East Studies for 
Arabic and Farsi transliteration. One problem has been that the JJMES system essentially 
imposes Arabic vowels on Farsi; it is more appropriate for the former’ than the latter. 
While continuing to follow the JJMES guidelines for Arabic, the Journal will henceforth 
use a system for Farsi reflecting the Persian vowels, except in special cases such as terms 
relating to Islamic religion and law, the name Muhammad, and the like. As with any 
transliteration system, there may be occasions when we are inconsistent, but we hope that 
this system will be more appropriate for our readers familiar with the Farsi original. 
Names with an accepted spelling in the general press will continue to follow that spelling 
rather than the formal transliteration. 

The Journal is now in its 53rd year of publication, and is in fact slightly older than 
its current editor. The very first issue appeared in January of 1947. The first article in that 
first issue was entitled “The Arab Tribal Community in a Nationalist State,” by Afif I. 
Tannous. Dr. Tannous, in addition to writing that very first Journal article, served on the 
Board of Advisory Editors until 1981, and was also a longtime member and supporter of 
the Middle East Institute. Dr. Tannous had a distinguished career with the US Foreign 
Agricultural Service, retiring in 1971 as Area Officer for the Near East and Africa. Born 
in Lebanon, he had also served as an instructor at the American University of Beirut, and 
later taught in the United States as well. Dr. Tannous died last December 1, at the age of 
93. He deserves to be remembered by the members of the Middle East Institute and the 
readers of its Journal, as one of the last of the founding generation who created the 
Institute and The Middle East Journal half a century ago. 


TWENTY YEARS OF ISLAMIC POLITICS 


Richard W. Bulliet 


The following was presented as the keynote address to the 52nd Annual Conference 
of the Middle East Institute in Washington, DC on 16 October 1998. Because it is 
a broad and challenging synthesis, it has been left in the form of an address, with 
minor editorial changes. 


Ta years ago I was impatiently waiting to find out if Harper & Row would publish 
the novel I had written over the summer describing a religious revolution against the Shah 
of Iran led by a personage not dissimilar to Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. After long 
delay prompted by a concern that what I had imagined was actually taking place, they said 
yes. After a longer delay, The Tomb of the Twelfth Imam! was published. By that time, the 
American embassy in Tehran had been seized and my work was, as a reviewer put it, 
“destined for a quick and unheralded demise.” Why? Because, according to the same 
reviewer, “for reasons all too painfully clear, the current crisis hasn’t prompted a great 
movement to plumb the Moslem mind. How often do you hear, for example, someone 
saying: “You know, I’d really like to take an Iranian to lunch to understand how they really 
think’?””2 

The reviewer was right. Despite the apparent centrality of Islam to the Iranian 
Revolution, Americans did not want to “plumb the Moslem mind.” Few were those, like 


[a 
Richard W. Bulliet is director of the Middle East Institute at Columbia University. 
1. (New York: Harper & Row, 1979). 
2. Elizabeth Wheeler, “The Wrong Time, Wrong Place,” Los Angeles Times, 10 December 1979. 
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myself, trained as a social historian of medieval Islam, who saw the Revolution as the 
logical and potentially positive outcome of a century and a half of dismal political history. 

During the months and years that followed, I frequently expressed the view that the 
Iranian Revolution was a watershed event in world history and that even without further 
revolutions, within 20 years Islam would become the center of political and moral 
discourse throughout the Islamic world. I was, and I remain, excited by the prospect and 
actuality of Muslim thinkers and believers adapting their fourteen-century tradition to the 
realities of contemporary world conditions. 

Responses to these views varied from well-meant correction—arguing, for example, 
that the Iranian Revolution was the product of imbalanced modernization and had no real 
religious content—to anger and ridicule. However, as a history professor and journeyman 
novelist who did not depend on palatable analysis of current affairs for a living, I failed 
to accept the corrections offered and persisted in my unpopular views. 

Now, 20 years later, I am the keynote speaker at this august event. Why? I presume 
because Islam has become the center of political and moral discourse throughout the 
Islamic world. Right prediction, it seems, has rewards. However, the ways in which Islam 
is today being portrayed in its moment of global reassertion still seem short-sighted. I 
believe that our understanding of the role of Islam lags almost as far behind its evolving 
reality as it did 20 years ago. My first purpose, therefore, will be to sketch several ways 
in which we have still not fully grasped what has been happening in the world of Islamic 
politics over the past several decades. My second purpose will be to suggest some likely 
directions of change over the next 20 years. After all, if I am standing before you because 
I made some correct surmises 20 years ago, I should, for consistency’s sake, say 
something weighty about the decades that lie ahead, in hopes, perhaps, that at the 
venerable age of 77 I might be asked back to review what actually transpires. 

First the past. Prior to the Iranian Revolution of 1979, the number of books about 
contemporary Islam written by American-trained scholars could be counted on one hand. 
Since that time, as we all know, books about contemporary Islam have become as 
abundant as air molecules, to borrow a simile from comedian Dave Barry. Many of them 
have analyzed the thought and described the impact of major figures like Ayatollah 
Khomeini, Sayyid Qutb, and Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdudi, figures whom American research- 
ers of the 1960s and 1970s failed for the most part to take notice of despite their growing 
indigenous audiences. 

American scholarship and policy deliberation failed to take note of the emerging 
current of Islamic politics because the dominant theories of international development and 
the primary American concerns in the Middle East encouraged observers to look 
elsewhere: to the Arab-Israeli conflict, to the danger of communist subversion, and to the 
Holy Grail of economic and political development, whose knights were, for the most part, 
conceived to be modernizing technocrats with professional military training. Some of 
these concerns grew from the ideas of Daniel Lerner, Manfred Halpern, John C. Campbell, 
and a few others, whose work of the late 1950s anchored the paradigm of Middle East 
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Studies in the then emerging university area studies programs.? The 1967 Arab-Israeli war 
prompted other concerns, and the 1974 oil shock still others. None of these concerns, 
however, required the slightest understanding of Islam. 

In citing these particular authors, I do not mean to hold them up for blanket criticism. 
If the intellectually and theoretically insecure enterprise of Middle East Studies was to 
survive in the 1960s, a few bold, simple, and immediately useful ideas were needed to 
hold it together. That those ideas reflected American ideology and foreign policy concerns 
does them no discredit, for the academic enterprise was designed precisely to address such 
concerns. Unfortunately, both the enterprise and the ideas that undergirded it fell short 
when it came to assessing the future strength and adaptability of the Islamic religion. 

Catching up with the current of Islamic politics after 1979 was both easy and difficult. 
It was easy to find and read the publications of prominent thinkers, but it was difficult to 
understand why they were mesmerizing young people of talent, not to mention the urban 
poor and other groups being bypassed in the interest of modernization. As researchers 
delved into the latter difficulties, and did some excellent research on veiling, student 
attitudes, rural-urban migration, feelings of identity and authenticity, and the like, some 
larger issues were neglected. 

First, the professional character of modern military officer training, and the notion 
that modern military officers were destined to be the change agents of modernization, 
somehow obscured the fact that by the 1960s most of the Middle East had become subject 
to autocratic regimes increasingly addicted to the use of police-state methods to maintain 
power. Indeed, after the fall of the Soviet empire in 1991, the Middle East became the 
world’s foremost arena of despotic, non-participatory government, whether in monarchi- 
cal or military guise. By the time of the Iranian Revolution, a generation of young men and 
women was coming of age that had been born under regimes of national independence and 
educated through the mass schooling that those regimes instituted. But they had even less 
hope than their parents living under imperialism had had of meaningful participation in 
choosing or shaping the governments that ruled them. 

Though the officer regimes of that era, and to some degree the monarchical regimes, 
espoused ideologies labeled as “secular nationalist,” I prefer to call them “Neo-Mamluk” 
regimes. While the words “secular” and “nationalist” are drawn from the vocabulary of 
Western modernism, and thus connote the sort of modernizing role assigned to these 
officers by Western theorists, “Neo-Mamluk” stresses important continuities with the 
pre-imperialist past. Mamluks—professional military officers bound to one another by 
strong ties of training and camaraderie, but substantially divorced from the general 
populace in outlook and career path—had been a pervasive force in Middle Eastern 
governance for 600, if not 1,000, years prior to the onset of Westernization in the 
nineteenth century. The system, in a variety of forms, had consistently provided excellent 
soldiers, and it was often receptive to new ideas of a technical sort emanating from the 
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3. See Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East (New York: 
The Free Press, 1958); Manfred Halpern, The Politics of Social Change in the Middle East and North Africa 
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West. But the system had been unrelenting in its tendency toward tyranny: government of 
the officers, by the officers, for the officers. 

My purpose in identifying a number of Middle Eastern regimes from the 1950s 
onward as Neo-Mamluk is twofold. First, the term puts an emphasis on autocracy and the 
officers’ self-serving exclusion of the general populace from political participation, 
relegating issues of declared ideology to a subordinate role. Many have argued, for 
example, that the failure of these regimes to defeat Israel or secure the material blessings 
of modernization sapped their ideological legitimacy and made an Islamic resurgence 
possible. I would point not to these undeniable failures, but to the regimes’ success in 
instituting brutal and all-pervasive internal security structures as a root cause of Islamic 
opposition. Secondly, and following from this observation, the term Neo-Mamluk reminds 
us that confrontation between despotic government and Islam has endured for a very long 
time. 

This latter point takes me to the next of the three matters I believe we have wrongly 
ignored: Islamic political theory. Without delving into unnecessary detail, and at the risk 
of some oversimplification, I would suggest that Muslim political thought has long 
maintained that any government is better than no government, a truth that was sadly 
brought home to us during the tragic years of the Lebanese civil war. On the other hand, 
Muslim theorists similarly held, anticipating Lord Acton, that “power tends to corrupt, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” Pessimistically, but realistically, Muslim thinkers 
have looked upon all wielders of government power, save a rightly guided and divinely 
approved Imam, as potential tyrants. 

What they saw as curbing the tendency toward tyranny, natural to those who wield 
governing power, was Islam, and shari‘a (Islamic law) in particular. Whereas the 
evolution of political theory in the West gradually led to the concept of “the people” as 
a countervailing force against tyranny, in the Islamic world, that countervailing force was 
thought to be Islam: the submission of all, ruler and ruled alike, to God and His law. Hence 
the unhappiness of Muslim theorists with rule by unbelievers, whether Mongol or British, 
and the stress on the necessity of such unbelieving rulers to uphold shari‘a, or at least some 
of its tenets. 

The merest glance at the history of the Islamic Middle East reveals that, in fact, Islam 
did not effectively prevent despotism. But it also reveals that virtually all rulers nominally 
acknowledged the supremacy of Islamic law, and their own personal obeisance to God. 
Almost as consistently, past Muslim rulers, whether Mamluk or other, acknowledged the 
exclusive role of Muslim scholars as interpreters and implementers of Islamic law, even 
to the extent of occasionally accepting political or moral correction from religious 
tribunes. Though no formal compact ever existed, a tacit bargain was struck around the 
twelfth century according to which, in return for recognition of the financial, institutional, 
and moral independence of the collectivity of Muslim scholars, known as ‘ulama’, and 
affirmation of their authority over the religious law and the training of specialists in that 
law, the government would be free to exercise more or less absolute power. The 
assumption was not that the scholars would be able to intervene frequently or effectively 
to curtail tyranny, but that rulers would themselves fee] bound, as believers, to stop short 
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of total despotism or blatant contravention of shari‘a, and that the society as a whole 
would benefit from the moral instruction offered by ‘ulama’ whose status was independent 
of, and morally superior to, that of the rulers. 

This historic compromise, to which the Mamluks of old were party, progressively 
dissolved over the course of the nineteenth century. Modern techniques for extending 
government control—for example, the telegraph, military conscription, and bureaucratic 
rationalization—facilitated a convergence of interests between Christian European and 
Muslim Middle Eastern governments. The former, as inheritors of centuries of fear and 
hatred, longed to see a lessening of the influence and assumptions of superiority of Muslim 
divines and to institute a regime of legal equality for non-Muslims. The latter, witnessing 
the perfection of absolutism in Napoleonic France and Wilhelmine Germany, desired to 
rid themselves of the shackles represented by religious institutions and the independence 
of the ‘ulama’. 

The result was a movement of Westernization, spearheaded by Egypt and the 
Ottoman Empire, that to this day is highly praised by Western historians. The measures 
taken in the name of Westernization disemboweled the Islamic educational and legal 
systems; reordered economies away from the guilds, which were often linked to religious 
leaders; broke down traditional patterns of urban life and business, which were strongly 
influenced by Islamic values; and stripped Muslim religious institutions of their financial 
independence. 

While much may be said of a positive character about these various “reforms,” one 
thing became crystal clear in the long run: They validated Muslim political theory. Freed 
from the countervailing power of Islam—even though that power had been more a 
theoretical potential than an active force—tyranny flourished, especially after the 
attainment of national independence. The Neo-Mamluks have wielded power more 
completely and ruthlessly than any of their predecessors, and they have abundantly 
manifested their fear of independent religious voices. 

Thus my first two points converge. Maximum tyranny has validated the prediction 
embodied in Muslim political theory. And in so doing it has provoked a response from the 
only indigenous source available: Islam. To be sure, the generation that struggled against 
overt imperialism was often attracted to “liberal democracy” or “socialism” as modalities 
for expressing the desire to help shape their destinies. You fight powerful enemies, after 
all, with their own weapons, and the ideologies of imperialism were the ideologies of the 
West. But against homegrown “secular nationalist” (i.e., Neo-Mamluk) regimes, Islam 
provides more authentic and potent armament. It was entirely natural for thoughtful 
members of the first generation of independence to be drawn to Islamic articulations of 
resistance, just as it was perfectly natural for Muslim thinkers to react to the emergence 
of Neo-Mamluk despotism with theories promising to redress the imbalance caused by 
Westernization and reassert the rightful role of Islam as the countervailing force against 
tyranny. 

Many of their ideas, however, proved to be new, and some of them truly strange, 
which leads me to the third aspect of Islamic politics that we have not adequately taken 
the measure of: the devolution of religious authority attendant upon the advent of print, 
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and more recently electronic, media. It has long been argued and abundantly demonstrated 
by historical research that the impact of printing on European history went well beyond 
multiplying the number of books available. Pamphlets, broadsides, journals, and news- 
papers transformed the political order. Page numbering, indexing, cross-referencing, and 
standardization of language imposed new disciplines in the intellectual realm. And the 
disentanglement of authority—as in “author’—from personal classroom presence 
changed the nature of formal and informal education. Citing parallel, if somewhat 
dissimilar, transformations in China, Korea, and Japan, scholars have argued that the 
impact of printing can legitimately be called revolutionary.* 

In the Muslim world, access to printed religious texts and viewpoints dates generally 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. If printing does have revolutionary 
consequences, therefore, should we not today regard ourselves as living within an ongoing 
revolution in the Islamic world? The evidence, once looked for, is abundant. Major 
twentieth century contributors to the discourse of Islamic reassertion include, on the one 
hand, editors and journalists, such as Rashid Rida and Abu al-A ‘la al-Mawdudi, whose 
influence came not from some paramount religious post, for which they may have lacked 
qualification, but from their journalistic writings. Others, such as Sayyid Qutb and 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, composed their most influential works while in prison or 
in exile and saw their fame grow as the result of book circulation more than classroom 
tutelage. 

Compare the spread of Islamic political movements in nineteenth century North 
Africa’ (Tijaniyya, Sanusiyya), Sudan (Mahdiyya), and, slightly later, Somalia, all 
pre-print phenomena, with those of the print societies of this century. The former were led 
by charismatic religious leaders, trained in traditional religious ways, who derived power 
from personal ties of discipleship and inspirational personal presence. Leaders of the latter 
include editors, Western-style lawyers, engineers, economists, and sociologists with 
limited formal religious training and scant access to religious educational or legal 
institutions. Their impact derives only secondarily from discipleship or personal charisma. 
It comes primarily from books and articles, or, more recently, from reports about them in 
the print and electronic news media. 

Devolution of religious authority, the de facto transfer of religious primacy from 
madrasa professors, mosque imams, muftis, and the like to self-designated “leaders” with 
lesser, or no, religious scholarly credentials, but who are skilled in the use of magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and press conferences, is a fact of our times. Just when the 
peaking of Neo-Mamluk totalitarianism and the spread of mass schooling—itself 
dependent on printed textbooks—was providing a constituency for Muslim reassertion, 
the print (and now electronic) revolution was transforming the shape of religious 
leadership in ways that have often been deplored, but seldom understood, much less 
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countered in other than police-state fashion. No matter, therefore, how reactionary or 
modern, conservative or radical, violent or meliorative, one or another contemporary 
Muslim political agenda might seem, all are immersed in, and to a substantial degree 
products of, the print revolution. The era of the shaykh in the classroom instilling wisdom 
and devotion in his students is gone; the era of the religious quester, male or female, 
logging onto the Internet in search of answers to moral and political questions—regardless 
of the formal qualifications of the answerer—has arrived. 

So much for the past 20 years. What of the future? To begin with, I see no reason to 
suspect that the appeal of political Islam, in some form, will lessen in the coming years 
or that those people already inclined to put Islam at the center of their political and moral 
lives will disappear. Thus I see Islamic politics as a phenomenon that will be with us for 
the rest of our lives and well beyond and as a factor that will become increasingly 
important in our pondering of American policies toward the Islamic world. 

More specifically, I see three likely trends. First, the Islamic Republic of Iran will 
become an ever more interesting laboratory for observing political Islam in practice. Iran 
may or may not become a model for others, but its successes and failures will provide 
lessons for all. In this respect, note should be taken that as the twentieth anniversary of the 
Shah’s overthrow approaches, Iran is doing, in comparative revolutionary terms, quite 
well; and it is likely to be doing still better 20 years from now. Consider some historical 
parallels: 

e Twenty years after the surrender of Charles I to Parliament in the English 
Revolution, Charles II was back in power. But 40 years later, the Glorious Revolution of 
1688-89 ended the Stuart dynasty and established a firm new relationship between the 
ruler and the people. 

e Twenty years after the French Revolution, Napoleon had transformed the First 
Republic into an autocratic empire. But 40 years after, the principles of the French 
Revolution were inspiring other Europeans in the revolutions of 1830. 

e Twenty years after the American Revolution, the United States was engaged in its 
first foreign war, against the Barbary States, and the suspicious opponents of Thomas 
Jefferson were inveighing against his plan for a national navy for fear that the federal 
government might use such a military force against the states. But 40 years after the end 
of the Revolutionary War, the election of Andrew Jackson, the hero of the War of 1812, 
confirmed the popular and national character of the federal government. 

è Twenty years after the Bolshevik Revolution, the USSR was mired in Stalin’s 
paranoid purge trials and decimation of the Red Army officer corps. But 40 years after, it 
put the first Sputnik into space and openly challenged the United States for world 
leadership. 

e Twenty years after the triumph of Mao Zedong’s Communist movement, the 
People’s Republic of China was wracked by the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution. But 
the Revolution’s 40th anniversary found the country in the midst of a generally successful 
transition to prosperity in a globalized economy. 

Six hundred years ago, Ibn Khaldun sagely set 40 years, the time the Israelites spent 
wandering in the wilderness, as the period of a generation in his four-generation sequence 
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of dynastic rise and decline. He understood that long-term impacts are determined less by 
the specific deeds of the founding generation than by what survives them when they have 
passed away.5 

In Iran, the revolutionary generation is still in power and will be for another two 
decades. After that, the Iranian Revolution will fade into history, its lasting impact to be 
determined either by the myth it will have established, or by the example of a secure, 
prosperous, and effective Islamic republic. 

To date, analysts of Islamic political movements have paid greatest attention to 
thinkers and agitators bent on wresting power from Neo-Mamluk or other regimes. The 
goal of these thinkers and agitators has been political mobilization, not thoughtful and 
orderly conduct of government. The plans they visualize have not been tested by the 
realities of power, nor have they themselves had to organize and staff ministries, meet 
budgets, or implement policies. They are the equivalent of Thomas Paine and Patrick 
Henry in the American Revolution: exhorters rather than performers. In the long run, 
however, it is the Thomas Jeffersons, the Alexander Hamiltons, and the James Madisons 
who determine whether a revolution will survive primarily as myth, as was the case with 
the French Revolution, or as the foundation of a new form of government, as in the 
American case. 

Over the next 20 years, we should look for the emergence of a new order of Islamic 
political thinker, and the most likely place to look is the Islamic Republic of Iran. Only 
there are the problems of practical, constitutional government being faced on a day-to-day 
basis; only there are institutions originally adumbrated in revolutionary speeches or 
manifestos being tested against the hard reality of exercising power. Though no individual 
may stand out at this moment as the Iranian winner of a James Madison look-alike 
competition, the level and diversity of political debate in Iran is very encouraging. 

Moreover, the Constitution of the Islamic Republic recognizes the impracticality, in 
an era when governments wield so many instruments of power, of having the counter- 
vailing force of Islam based outside of government. And it addresses, though with less 
than total success, the problem of how to incorporate the restraining hand of Islam into the 
governing apparatus through the institution of the Guardianship of the Religious Jurist 
(Velayat-e Faqih). Though American Iran-watchers understandably applaud every move 
toward moderation made by the popularly elected government of President Muhammad 
Khatami, they should also understand the constructive role that the “Guardian Jurist,” 
currently Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i, plays in balancing the system and preventing social 
turmoil. 

The veterans who fought for their country during Iran’s bloody, eight-year war with 
Iraq (1980-88) all came to political awareness in the days of the Revolution and 
remember the rule of the Shah. By contrast, the mass of voters between ages 15 and 25 
who contributed so much to President Khatami’s victory in 1997 have no substantial 
recollection of the Shah or of the Revolution. Though Western observers see in these 
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young voters the stirrings of change, an elementary look at these analysts’ own national 
histories should remind them that no country can look unconcernedly at a generational 
split between an older veteran generation and a “naive” younger generation. Recall, for 
example, American and French turmoil in 1968. In the Iranian system, the popularly 
elected president represents his young majority constituency, and it falls to the Guardian 
Jurist to ensure that change does not come too fast and that the sacrifices of the “martyr” 
generation are not ignored. 

At this point I would like to digress to discuss two subjects that are commonly raised 
by those who disparage the Islamic Republic, namely, democracy and the status of 
women. Proponents of Western democracy as the best known form of government often 
acknowledge, pro forma, that even American democracy does not function perfectly. They 
could hardly do otherwise given our current electoral climate of big money, soft money, 
photo ops, sound bites, attack ads, and platforms determined by public opinion polling. 
Yet they commonly set aside these confessions of imperfection when prescribing for the 
non-Western world. i 

Critics of the Iranian political system complain that candidacy for office there is 
constrained by qualifying procedures dominated by the clergy, seemingly ignoring that 
candidacy in the United States is almost completely controlled by extra-constitutional 
party structures that do not necessarily represent the party rank and file, much less the 
people, and do not reliably put before the public the best qualified candidates. The original 
Constitution of the United States, one should note, did not provide for the popular election 
of the president. 

Detractors further complain that Iranian elections are not democratic because some 
political points of view, for example, those of monarchists, communists, and others 
opposed to the country’s constitution as an Islamic Republic, are not permitted to run. In 
lodging this complaint they conveniently ignore the 14th Amendment to the US 
Constitution excluding from office anyone who had served or supported the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. They further ignore the fact that US office-holders must swear to 
uphold the Constitution of the United States of America, a document that stipulates a 
secular republican form of government. Conceivably, monarchists might run for office in 
the United States on a platform calling for return to British rule—an amusing thought now, 
but one of political significance in, say, 1800—-but such people could not serve without 
forswearing their principles. Similarly, office-holders and electoral candidates in Iran must 
support the constitutional structure of an Islamic republic. 

It should be noted that successful democracies do not generally structure elections as 
constitutional referenda wherein every constitutional viewpoint merits a place on the 
ballot. Constitutional change is rare and entered into with trepidation. Voters normally 
select individuals or parties to conduct a country’s business, not to change its fundamental 
structure. To require of the Islamic Republic of Iran such all-encompassing elections as a 
litmus test of democracy is absurd and gratuitous. 

A third complaint by Iran’s “democratic” critics maintains that divine will rather than 
popular sovereignty undergirds the Republic. Hence it is a theocracy. A reading of the 
Iranian Constitution, however, specifies that the Guardian Jurist, the clerical mainstay of 
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the system, derives his mandate from the majority will, not from God.® To be sure, in the 
absence of a clear-cut popular mandate of the sort Ayatollah Khomeini enjoyed, an 
Assembly of Experts selects the Guardian; but even then, the Assembly is an elected body, 
and there is no constitutional indication that their choice is divinely sanctioned or inspired. 

To sum up, critics may find the constitutional order of the Islamic Republic 
unappealing in some particulars, just as they may dislike its leaders and their policies. But 
the election of President Khatami on 23 May 1997, an outcome immediately and 
unequivocally endorsed by the Guardian Jurist, remains one of this century’s most 
dramatic examples of the power of democracy. 

My second digression concerns the status of women. The revolutionary regime came 
to power intent on reversing the Shah’s liberal legislation concerning women. It quickly 
accomplished this goal and mandated severe restrictions on women’s dress, employment, 
and behavior. Now, two decades later, an active Islamic feminist movement in Iran has 
seen a woman take her place at the cabinet table as director of women’s affairs and another 
attain the rank of vice president. Moreover, the parliament has put in place a body of 
legislation that makes the Iranian laws of marriage and divorce among the most liberal in 
the Islamic world. 

Although improvement of the condition of women was far from being a priority in 
the context of the Revolution, the realities of governing, the power of women as half the 
electorate, and the possibility within Shi‘i legal thought of advancing cogent arguments 
for improving the status of women combined to foster this Islamic feminist movement. 
Action on this front provides a good example of the practical difference between 
sloganeering to mobilize a revolution and learning how to govern in the context of an 
electoral system. Iranian women, like other Muslim women, still suffer under political and 
social disabilities. But participatory governing structures are more important to the 
amelioration of their condition than advocacy from abroad or reliance on benevolent 
monarchs and military officers. 

These digressions illustrate my broader contention that Iran should be looked upon 
as a laboratory for the evolution of Islamic democracy. From an American policy 
perspective, this suggests that we should recognize the Islamic Republic as a legitimate 
constitutional and moral entity and applaud its participatory form of government without 
trying to unbalance it with clumsy expressions of factional preference. Furthermore, we 
should dismiss the hubristic notion that “positive” developments in Iran are the product of 
American sanctions and isolation, an absurdity that serves only to entrench anti-Iranian 
views in the US government while supporting the Iranian contention that the United States 
is deliberately seeking hegemony over the non-Western world. 

I have spent a good deal of time discussing Iran because I believe that its role and 
impact in the region and in the Islamic world in general will increase steadily over the next 
two decades. My other two prognostications for the years ahead are less optimistic. 


a 
6. See Article 107 of the Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran, available on-line at 
(http:\\www.netiran.com/laws.html). 
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The first returns to the observations made earlier that the mother lode of totalitarian 
government in the contemporary world is to be found in the Middle East and that Islamic 
political theory projects shari‘a as the counterbalance to tyranny. Mass schooling, nearly 
universal literacy, and a consequential growing politicization of the general populace are 
working together in encouraging the Muslims of the Middle East to seek for themselves 
a measure of governmental participation, just as populations have done in other parts of 
the world. In a growing number of minds, however, participatory government is conceived 
in Islamic terms. 

I would not be surprised, therefore, to see at some time in the not too distant future 
a rapid political transformation similar to the one that overtook eastern Europe in the late 
1980s. While the Neo-Mamluks wield too many coercive instruments to make outright 
revolutions likely, they are vulnerable to mass demands for real elections and inclusion of 
Islamic parties. In the short run, one may see cooptation, in the form of officers retaining 
the presidency and control of military affairs and foreign policy while ceding most other 
governmental functions to Islamic political figures chosen in general elections. In the 
longer run, the officers, too, socialized within a largely Islamic political climate, will 
reflect the growing current of Islamic politics; and the system as a whole will evolve 
accordingly. 

In terms of a US foreign policy fixated on notions of stability that boil down in too 
many cases to unquestioned support of authoritarian government and police state 
measures, this prediction implies a loosening of ties that might commit the US to rescuing 
precarious Neo-Mamluk regimes and an ever stronger avowal of democratic values, 
explicitly affirming the legitimacy of Islamic versions of those values. The Algerian option 
must not become a regional norm supported actively or tacitly by the United States. 

My final prediction reverts to the issue of religious authority in an era of media 
revolution. The devolution of authority in Islam upon anyone, irrespective of religious 
knowledge, who has control of a magazine, newspaper, or radio station, or gains the 
attention of the world press through acts of violence, threatens the coherence of Islamic 
thought and the well-being of the Muslim community. I believe that it is incumbent upon 
the Muslim world community to appraise the real character of contemporary religious 
authority—who is actually following whose leadership—and take measures to define the 
boundaries of faith it deems acceptable. I have no clear idea how this might be done, but 
history offers examples of precisely this kind of religious recentering, most notably when 
the community evolved a consensus on which hadith, or traditions of the Prophet, should 
be considered sound, discarding in the process thousands of traditions people had hitherto 
accepted as true elements of their faith.’ 

In the absence of effective measures in this arena, including, presumably, agreement 
to disagree on constitutional issues and to honor and respect the opinions of those one 
disagrees with, I believe there is a strong possibility of warfare among Muslims over what 
version of Islam should shape the community’s destiny in the twenty-first century. At the 
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moment, the most dramatic and dangerous polarity is between jumhuriya (republic), a 
system predicated on electoral government, and imara (autocracy), a system based on the 
individual rule of a leader claiming religious sanction. Yet even if the proponents of these 
two systems learn to live with one another, there are other, more extreme, doctrines that 
need to be either reined in, anathematized, or guided into more pacific and constructive 
paths. Men of violence with no qualifications as religious authorities beyond their 
weapons and their access to the media should not be able to make declarations of war and 
hatred, couched as religious manifestoes, without suffering universal, explicit, and vocal 
rejection throughout the world Muslim community. 

In policy terms, the clear directive in this area is for the US government (as opposed 
to American Muslims) not to involve itself in the doctrinal politics of the world Islamic 
community. The United States can develop, and should start working on, mutually 
constructive relationships with polities that embody participatory government but whose 
philosophical or religious bases do not include admiration of American government or 
Western culture. As we increasingly honor pluralism within our own national community, 
we should similarly honor pluralism in the world community. 

I am sorry to close with predictions of political disorder, possibly mounting to the 
level of war; but when in the past century has any period of two decades passed in the 
Middle East without a significant measure of war and chaos? In fact, I do not look forward 
to the next two decades of Islamic politics with a mood of pessimism. I firmly believe that 
Islam will become, in time, a basis for participatory governments and moral societies in 
tune both with the modein world of the twenty-first century and the great religious 
heritage of the Islamic past. 





THE CRISIS OF RELIGIOUS 
LEGITIMACY IN IRAN 


Olivier Roy 


The Iranian Revolution was founded on a dual legitimacy, religious and political, 
which was embodied by Imam Ruhollah Khomeini. But the Constitution, the rulings 
of Khomeini, and the political process since his demise show that the political aspect 
has come to dominate and define the role of religion. This politicization, accom- 
panied by an Iranization of supranational Shi‘ism, leads to a de facto seculariza- 
tion, and actually undermines the traditional basis of the strength and independence 
of the Shi‘i clergy. 


T election of Iranian President Muhammad Khatami in May 1997 was an expression 
not only of a popular call for a more open and democratic society, but also of the 
increasing crisis of religious legitimacy in Iran. The Iranian Islamic Revolution was, from 
its inception, explicitly based on the conjunction of two legitimacies, religious and 
political, through the concept of Velayat-e Faqih, “the Mandate of the Jurist,” meaning 
that the highest authority of the Islamic Revolution, the Guide or Leader (Rahbar), should 
be both one of the highest religious authorities (marja‘ or “source of imitation,” plural 
maraji‘) and the political leader, who “understands his time” (“agah be zaman”) and 
therefore could lead a mass movement. But this congruence was realized only in the late 
Imam Ruhollah Khomeini’s person. The Constitution stressed that Khomeini was both the 
highest ranking cleric and the political leader par excellence: thus, the ideal type of the 
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Guide is a faqih (jurist) who embodies both legitimacies, before his appointment. And, in 
any case, after his appointment, he should be considered as both a “learned cleric” and a 
political leader. 

But Khomeini’s death in 1989 meant the end of this double legitimacy. His successor 
as Guide, Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i, was not a leading religious authority. This led to two 
questions: should the Guide be primarily a leading religious authority, or a political one? 
Second, how could an Islamic revolution bypass, through a political appointment, the 
highest religious authorities of the time, and even turn its back on some shari‘a (Islamic 
law) requirements? Nevertheless, this conceptual crisis did not turn into a political one as 
long as all elections (presidential and parliamentary) selected candidates from a relatively 
homogeneous ruling elite from the time of Khomeini’s death in 1989 until 1997. But, in 
May 1997, President Khatami was elected against the avowed wishes of the Guide, 
Khamene’i, bringing the two legitimacies into contradiction, even though, of course, the 
new president officially recognized the supremacy of the Guide. If the Guide, who already 
lacked some religious credentials, is now losing his political support, on which legitimacy 
is his leadership still based? 

What we are witnessing since Khatami’s election is the unfolding of a contradiction 
which already existed in the text of the Constitution: in a religious revolution, such as the 
Iranian Islamic Revolution, the status and role of religion is nevertheless defined by 
political institutions, not religious ones. Politics rule over religion. The crisis of the 
religious legitimacy is leading to the supremacy of politics, and subsequently to a de facto 
secularization. There is a growing tendency, not only among democrats and liberals, but 
also traditional clerics, to separate religion and politics, this time in order to save Islam 
from politics, and not, as was the case in most of the processes of secularization in 
Western Europe, to save politics from religion. 

We can distinguish four levels of crisis: conceptual, clerical, political, and religious, 
leading to a complex array of positions from the different actors. As we shall see, it is a 
bit difficult in Iran to oppose “radicals” and “moderates,” “conservatives” and “liberals,” 
“traditionalists” and “modernists,” not to speak of “leftists” and “rightists.” If Khatami 
might qualify as a liberal, a moderate and a modernist, many of his supporters came from 
the radical side (and specifically from the American Embassy hostage-takers, such as 
Muhammad Musavi Kho’ einiha and ‘Ali Akbar Mohtashemi), or from the “statist-leftist” 
side, like Mir-Hosein Musavi or Ayatollah Hassan Sana’i, whose foundation is promoting 
the fatwa calling for the death of British writer Salman Rushdie. On the other hand, the 
present “radicals,” who oppose the rapprochement with the United States and advocate the 
supremacy of the Velayat-e Faqih over democracy, may now be branded as “conserva- 
tives,” because they are simply trying to “conserve” the Revolution’s establishment and 
prevent any social and political change. To make things even more complex, many 
“traditionalist” clerics support Khatami out of mistrust for the concept of Velayat-e Faqih, 
which they see as a modern innovation that undermines the traditional pillars of the 
clerical order. 

The cornerstone for a classification of political factions inside the Islamic regime is 
in fact the attitude towards Velayat-e Faqih (hereafter, for convenience, VF). It is not just 
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a question of “opposing” or “favoring” the concept; another issue is the definition of the 
VF: is it primarily a religious, or primarily a political, function? Hence there are four 
positions, if we combine both criteria: 

1) Those who favor the VF and consider that Ayatollah Khamene’i is the best 
qualified person for the function. Here we find all the “conservatives” who backed the 
candidacy of Parliament Speaker ‘Ali Akbar Nateq-Nuri in the presidential elections of 
May 1997. These are the hardliners of the regime. 

2) Those who favor the VF but do not consider Khamene’i as the right man for the 
job. This position is expressed in a very vocal way by Ayatollah Hosain ‘Ali Montazeri, 
who had been designated as the successor to Imam Khomeini before March 1989 when 
Khomeini stripped him of the title. For them, the VF derives first from religious 
knowledge, and only secondarily from political ability. The faqih should be a leading 
mujtahid (a religious scholar capable of independent interpretation), and a marja‘, but in 
any case his powers are not absolute.! 

3) Those who never accepted the VF, because it contradicts the principle of the 
marja‘iyya. These represent the traditional religious leadership, the “grand ayatollahs” 
(ayatollah ‘ozma), even if they did not oppose the Revolution. The main figure is the 
Grand Ayatollah Abu al-Qasim Musavi Khu’i, who died in 1992 in Najaf, Iraq. Many of 
the grand ayatollahs shared this view, including Kazem Shari‘at-Madari (who died in 1983 
after being stripped of his religious status by Khomeini), even if they kept silent (such as 
Grand Ayatollah Muhammad Reza Golpayegani). In this category were found the majority 
of the grand ayatollahs of the 1980s. It is ironic, then, when the Iranian system is called 
the “regime of the Ayatollahs,” since most of the grand ayatollahs did not support it. 

4) Those who never accepted the VF as a theological concept but acknowledge the 
need for a political leadership and accept Khamene’i as the political leader of the 
Revolution. In this category is Shaykh Muhammad Fadlallah of Lebanon, who, as a 
disciple of Ayatollah Khu’i, could not endorse the VF, but, as a radical political leader, 
backed the Iranian Revolution and its leadership. This view comes close to recognizing the 
position of Leader as actually embodied by Khamene’i today. 


THE CONCEPTUAL CRISIS 
The Basic Tenets of the Revolution and its Contradictions 


The Iranian Revolution always claimed to have two sources: God’s sovereignty and 
the people’s will.2 If God’s sovereignty is intrinsic to the very idea of a “religious 
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revolution,” one should never forget the populist and revolutionary, even Marxist, origin 
of the Revolution. As Professor Ervand Abrahamian noted, this Revolution is the last of 
the leftist, “third-worldist” and anti-imperialist revolutions, although it has been carried 
under an Islamic cloak.3 One of the reasons for its success was the combination of this 
leftist and populist trend with a recurrent traditional search for an Islamic (Shi‘i) order, 
which attracted a large part of the clergy and traditional circles (such as the Bazaar). In 
the process of politicization, this traditional Shi‘i Islam has been recast into a modern 
revolutionary millenarist terminology (“revolution” or “engelab,” “ideology” or “ide- 
olozhi,” “classless society” or “jame‘e-ye towhidi,” the “party line” transformed into “the 
Imam’s line” or “khatt-e Imam,” etc.). 

When the Revolution succeeded, however, it had to establish a new Islamic political 
order, not on a tabula rasa, but on a clerical Islamic institution which had already existed 
and developed in Iran since roughly the end of the eighteenth century, and which had 
found a new popularity during the last decade of opposition to the Shah.* This clerical 
order was based on a collective and informal spiritual leadership of some Great 
Ayatollahs, each considered a person able to interpret the Divine Law (mujtahid) and thus 
a source of imitation (marja‘-e taqlid) for their followers. Each mujtahid was autonomous 
in a certain field: he delivered “diplomas,” appointed representatives, opened teaching 
centers, had financial autonomy through the direct collection of religious taxes, and 
enjoyed a large degree of autonomy from the Iranian government (mainly because most 
of them lived in Najaf, Iraq). Imam Khomeini became, after 1963, one of the leading 
figures of this clergy, and succeeded in making of it an instrument for implementing the 
Revolution, even if most of Khomeini’s peers were a bit reluctant about his ideological 
conceptions, and specifically the Velayat-e Faqih. 

Interestingly enough, the Iranian Islamic Revolution did not bring this existing 
clerical structure into power, but instead built a specific institutional framework, staffing 
it either with laymen (Muhammad ‘Ali Raja‘e, Hassan Habibi, Mir-Hosein Musavi) or 
middle ranking clerics, the hojatolislams (as were ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, ‘Ali 
Khamene’i, Muhammad Musavi Kho’ einiha), plus some middle ranking ayatollahs, who 
were not considered as maraji‘ (Muhammad Beheshti, Muhammad Reza Mahdavi-Kani, 
Ahmad Jannati). The grand ayatollahs were kept aside (Khu’i, Golpayegani, Muhammad 
‘Ali Araki, Muhammad Tabataba’i-Qomi) or even repressed (like Kazem Shari‘at- 
Madari). 

Article 5 of the Constitution stipulates ihat, in the absence of the Hidden Imam, the 
leadership of the Shi‘i community should be entrusted in a “just and pious jurist (faqih) 
aware of the circumstances of his time (agah be zaman),’ who should assume the 
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provided in Persian and French by the Iranian embassy in Paris. For an English translation, see (http:// 
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Cambridge University Press, 1993), p. 72. 
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responsibility of his office in accordance with Article 107 of the Constitution. The original 
1979 Constitution stated that the faqih should be chosen from among the maraji‘ in one 
of two ways: 1) an immediate and direct recognition by the people, both as a “source of 
imitation” (marja‘) and a Guide (rahbar), or 2) a selection of one outstanding figure or of 
a collective leadership (three or five faqihs) through an Assembly of Experts (Majles-e 
Khobregan), made up of clerics elected by the Iranian people. Most of the provisions of 
the 1979 Constitution and all the amendments brought into effect in 1989 show how the 
requirements for the faqih shifted from religious to political qualifications, even if the 
Guide always has to, be a cleric. Article 107 was amended in 1989: it no longer stipulates 
that the faqih should be among the highest ranking clerics, although it states that this was 
the case for Khomeini. The amended Constitution of 1989 also dropped the possibility of 
a direct election of the Guide by the people, as if only Imam Khomeini could have been 
directly recognized by the people as marja‘ and rahbar. The disappearance of any mention 
of the marja‘ in the 1989 Constitution shows clearly that the Guide, who is the supreme 
authority in the Islamic Republic, need not necessarily be the leading authority in religion. 
These dispositions underline the discrepancy between the traditional clerical establish- 
ment and the new revolutionary order. According to the Shi‘i tradition, a marja‘, or grand 
ayatollah, is usually selected by his clerical peers through a long process with little role 
for the vox populi, except that it is understood that there should be a broad consensus.’ 
There is no precise and institutionalized process of appointing a grand ayatollah, and there 
is rarely just one at a time. That is the traditional structure. But on the contrary, according 
to the Iranian Constitution, there should preferably be only one Guide, and he is not 
appointed by his peers, because he has no peer, but by an elected body. Of course, the 
Assembly of Experts which elects him is made up of clerics, but they are themselves 
elected by ordinary Iranian citizens. Candidacies to the Assembly are screened by the 
Council of Guardians, itself appointed (in part) by the Guide. Thus the Council also is not 
an expression of the leading traditional clerical elite. In particular, they are all Iranians, 
excluding the Arab Shi‘is from the process of appointing the leader of the Shi‘is of the 
world. It is a political appointment, not a religious one. It is interesting to note that all the 
modalities for choosing a Guide from among the faqihs are through political means 
(elections) and that only the personality of Khomeini embodied ideally both legitimacies, 
religious and political. In the contradiction between the two legitimacies, politics 
explicitly prevail over religion. 

In fact, after Khomeini’s demise and the appointment of Khamene’i as the new 
Guide, some clerical circles tried to promote either Grand Ayatollah Golpayegani or 
Grand Ayatollah Araki as the new marja‘. That would have reinstated a double order and 
separated the religious from the political legitimacy. But nothing was set up in official 
terms, even though Araki had supported the appointment of Khamene’i as Guide and had 
issued some fatwas in support of the regime (including the one banning TV satellite 
dishes). The reason is obvious: an official endorsement of a new marja‘ would have 
acknowledged the dissociation between religious authority and political function, which 
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would be the negation of Khomeini’s concept of an Islamic Revolution. But the 
consequence is to put the political order above the religious one. 


The Prevalence of the Political State over Religion 


Why, according to the Constitution as amended in 1989, need the Guide not 
necessarily be a marja‘? It might be just in case there is no marja‘, but why should there 
be no marja‘ at a given time? The probable answer is that the distinction between marja‘ 
and Guide has been established precisely because there were other maraji‘ in 1989 who 
were not recognized as political leaders by the revolutionary Islamist circles. Of the two 
conditions required to become the Guide, the real one is not having specific religious 
qualifications, but being “aware of the times” (“agah be zaman”): that is, to be politically 
minded and to promote the ideological tenets of the Revolution. It is true that during the 
last century, many maraji‘ took a rather quietist approach towards State power, even if 
they were adamant about the Islamization of law and the protection of the clergy’s 
interests (such as Ayatollahs Abu’J]-Qasim Kashani and Hosein Borujerdi). This is why, 
for the Constitution, a marja‘ could be a Guide only if he is first a “political man,” as 
Khomeini explicitly stated in a speech in March 1989.6 During the discussions on the 1979 
Constitution, Khomeini was not in favor of making the marja‘iyya a prerequisite for being 
chosen as a Guide, although the opposing view prevailed.’ It is obvious that from the 
beginning the prevalence of politics over religion was in Khomeini’s mind. He knew all 
the maraji‘ of his time, of course, and was very aware that they were not prone to follow 
a revolutionary line. 

Khomeini was able to combine the two, by stressing always the political aspect of the 
Revolution, even against the shari‘a. Every time Khomeini had to clarify the complex 
relations between religious law and revolutionary legitimacy, he opted to emphasize the 
latter. This prevalence of politics over religion concerns more than the issue of choosing 
the Leader or Guide. It touches also the realm of the religious law or shari‘a, the 
cornerstone of any Islamic state. Here also, the logic of the prevalence of the State is 
written into the Constitution, even if lip service is paid to the shari‘a (as to the Sovereignty 
of God): Article 36, Chapter 3 states that “the passing of a sentence must be only by a 
competent court and in accordance with law,” meaning that a gadi or judge cannot simply 
refer to the shari‘a, but also must refer to the law of the State. No one can take the law 
in his own hands in the name of the shari‘a (except for a clerical court set up to deal with 
religious matters). Many provisions of the Constitution are not in accordance with the 
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shari‘a (the definition of citizenship, the equality of men and women, the presence of 
attorneys in court proceedings, etc.).8 

Khomeini was very keen to clarify the question of the relationship between shari‘a 
and Iranian law explicitly. In his famous letter to then-President Khamene’i (6 January 
1988), he stated that “the government can unilaterally abrogate legal (shar‘i) agree- 
ments...” “Legal” here means conforming to the shari‘a. It does not simply mean that 
the government might decide on things which are not in the shari‘a (such as customs 
duties), which has always been the case even for very fundamentalist regimes. Khomeini 
explicitly states that the government might ignore or alter some shari‘a requirements. 
Khomeini explains, for example, that the government might cancel pilgrimage, if it is in 
the interest of the Islamic State. The official reason for subordinating shari‘a to the State 
law is to achieve the higher interest of the Islamic State and hence of Islam. But here again 
it is the political instance which decides what is essentially Islamic, in opposition to the 
prescribed rules of the shari‘a. This assertive policy of binding shari‘a to the State law 
explains the manner in which Imam Khomeini solved the conflict between the Parliament 
and Council of Guardians, whose duty is, according to the Constitution, to check the 
conformity with the shari‘a of the laws passed by the Parliament. The Council was so 
adamant about its prerogatives that the issue became deadlocked: many laws were 
suspended in the absence of arbitration, which could come only from the Guide himself. 
So in 1987, Khomeini created the Expediency Council (Majma‘-e Tashkhis-e Maslahat) 
as a way to deprive the Council of Guardians, in which religious lawyers had the upper 
hand, of the last word.about the conformity with Islam of laws passed by the Parliament. 
Appointments to the Expediency Council were political and, as indicated by the term . 
“maslahat” (the common interest) in the Council’s very title, the goal of the Council was 
a political one. 


The Accession of Khamene’i as the Rahbar 


The growing discrepancy between religious legitimacy and political logic was further 
advanced by the appointment of Khamene’i as Guide in 1989, for not only did he not 
qualify as a marja‘ but he was even not an ayatollah, but just a hojatolislam. Soon after 
his appointment as Guide, he became known as ayatollah. The choice was then either to 
acknowledge the gap between the two legitimacies or to try to reunite them. The occasion 
came after the deaths of Ayatollahs Golpayegani and Araki (in 1993 and 1994, 
respectively), the two last maraji‘ living in Iran to be universally recognized. Government 
circles launched an offensive to have Khamene’i recognized as a marja‘. This would have 
= | 

8. For a study on the discrepancies between the avowed goal of “shariatization” and the real practices 
of the government, see Ziba Mir Hosseyn, Marriage on Trial, a Study of Islamic Family Law (London: Tauris, 
Ar 9. For quotations and discussions of this letter and of other declarations of Khomeini, see Mallat, The 


Renewal of Islamic Law, p. 90; and Shahrough Akhavi, “Contending Discourses on Shi’i Law on the Doctrine 
of Wil&yat al Faqih,” Iranian Studies 29, nos. 3-4 (Summer-Fall 1996), pp. 262-65. 
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restored the conjunction between the two legitimacies, in favor of the State and at the 
expense of the clergy. But the idea was dropped in the face of a passive opposition from 
the clerical circles of Qom (among others, Ayatollahs Taki Bahjat, Ahmad Azari-Qomi, 
and Fazel Lankarani). This opposition was unspoken, but the reluctance of the high 
ranking clerics was so obvious that the marja‘iyya could not be bestowed on Khamene’i 
without enlarging an already existing gap between traditionalist clerics and the ruling 
elites. The Association of Qom’s Religious Teachers (Jama ‘e-ye Modaressin-e Hawze-ye 
Qom), which is comprised of some 30 leading clerics of the holy city, began to distance 
itself from Tehran’s politics. It would be a mistake to interpret their reluctance in terms 
of political opposition; they support the Islamic Republic. Many clerics from Qom are 
simply eager to restore the credibility and the autonomy of the clergy, even if they approve 
of the present form of government. Few attacked directly Khamene’i’s credentials for 
being the Guide, as Ayatollah Montazeri was to do in December 1997. But about half 
of the members of the Association did not openly endorse the candidacy of Nateq-Nuri for 
the presidency in May 1997, although he was seen as the “official” candidate endorsed by 
the Guide himself. 

The discrepancy between the political and the clerical order has logically been 
coupled with a slow de facto de-clericalization of the political institutions. For instance, 
after the reform of the Expediency Council in March 1997, the six religious lawyers 
appointed from the Council of Guardians lost their right to vote on matters not related to 
constitutional issues: the majority of the members are now laymen, appointed by the 
Guide!®; even those who are clerics are appointed because they are members of the ruling 
- circles and not because of their religious qualifications.!! In fact, the Expediency Council 
has become a mini-Central Committee including most of the “big shots” of the regime. At 
the same time, the number of clerics elected to the Parliament dropped from 125 in the first 
Assembly to 50 in that of 1996.12 


The Clerical Crisis 


The Islamic Revolution destroyed the pillars of the autonomy of the international 
Shi‘i clergy, which reached its culmination precisely on the eve of the Revolution. 
According to the Constitution, Shi‘ism is Islam par excellence in Iran. But this 
promotion of Shi‘ism appears to have been a mixed blessing, because it led both to the 
“statization” and the “Iranization” of Shi‘ism. 
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10. These include Mir-Hosein Musavi, Mohsen Nurbakhsh, Hasan Habibi, ‘Ali Velayati, Mostafa 
Mirsalim, ‘Ali Larijani, Muhammad Hashemi, Hassan Firuzabadi, Gholamreza Aghazade, and others. 

11. These include Ahmad Jannati, Muhammad Reza Mahdavi-Kani, Muhammad Kho’ einiha, and others. 

12. Jean Pierre Digard, Bernard Hourcade, Yann Richard, !’Iran au XXiéme siècle (Paris: Fayard, 1996), 
p. 208. . 
13. Chapter 1, Article 2-5 stresses the role of “imama,” while Article 2—6 explicitly refers to “the Sunna 
of the Ma‘sum,” that is, the Shi‘i Imams; and Article 12 states that “the official religion is Islam and the school 
is the twelve Imam Ja‘fari.” 
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As we saw, the Revolution has weakened the traditional Shi‘i clerical structure in 
favor of a political organization. All the “traditional” Shi‘i clerical logic (established since 
the eighteenth century) has been ignored or bypassed by the institutions created by the 
Islamic Revolution, in order to ensure Islamization. The Guide is not necessarily a marja‘. 
The interpretation of the shari‘a is no longer a clerical prerogative. The Council of 
Guardians is not an emanation of the higher clergy but is appointed by the Guide. The 
Expediency Council is a secular and purely political body. The economic and territorial 
autonomy of the clergy has disappeared in favor of the State’s structures. 

On the other hand, the traditional clerical structures are experiencing a deep crisis 
after the Revolution. The marja‘iyya is in crisis, because the procedures for the renewing 
of clerical elites are no longer working. The maraji‘ do not play a key role in actual 
politics. Grand Ayatollahs Khu’i, Golpayegani, and Araki are dead. The remaining grand 
ayatollahs are either very old (Muhammad Qomi), or stay aloof from the Revolution 
(Ahmad Azari-Qomi) when they are not under house arrest (Muhammad Rouhani, 
Montazeri, Muhammad Shirazi in Qom, ‘Ali Muhammad Sistani in Najaf). There is an 
obvious suspicion on the part of the State towards grand ayatollahs whose constituency is 
independent of the revolutionary movement. For instance, Shirazi is the spiritual leader of 
the Bahraini Shi‘is (among others); he never supported the VF, and two of his sons are 
also under house arrest. 

Moreover the aging maraji‘ have been unwilling or unable to designate successors. 
But even if they had wanted to do so, there is a generation gap. The youngest religious 
scholars joined the revolutionary movement and distanced themselves from the religious 
establishment, except for Khomeini. Most of the clerics born in the 1930s, who could have 
provided the next generation of maraji‘ have devoted a large part of their time to politics 
(and sometimes spent time in jail under the Shah), which prevented them from pursuing 
their studies at the highest level; the ones who kept studying are discredited precisely 
because they were not involved in politics, lacking the political legitimacy that could: 
qualify them in the eyes of the ruling political elites. That would not have been a 
drawback, had the clergy been able to retain its autonomy. But that autonomy is no longer 
the case. The religious taxes (khoms and zakat) are now distributed through the Assembly 
of Experts, headed by Ayatollah ‘Ali Meshkini. Traditionally the mujtahids used to offer 
a stipend to their students; nowadays it comes from the State. It seems that only Montazeri 
has been able to keep some financial autonomy.!4 The course of studies is more and more 
regulated by the State, although the Association of Religious Teachers in Qom still 
supervises the right to teach in the holy city. The territorial immunity that the clergy 
enjoyed has also disappeared: Najaf and Karbala’, the Shi‘ite holy cities in Iraq, had been 
taken under Iraqi government control in 1979, and the Shi‘i rebellion in southern Iraq was 
crushed in February and March 1991, without any strong reaction from Tehran. In Qom, 
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14. Some clerical institutions have financial autonomy, like the religious holding Astan-e Qods in 
Mashhad, which manages the immense wagf (religious endowment) linked to the Shrine of Imam Reza. But, 
even if Astan-e Quds subsidizes many educational institutions, it is not in the classical framework of the howze 
(religious teaching center) under a marja‘’s supervision. Its manager, Ayatollah Vaez Tabassi, is one of the more 
influential notables behind the scenes, but he is not considered as a grand ayatollah and marja‘. 
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the Hizbullah groups do not hesitate to interrupt Montazeri’s teaching when he is too vocal 
against the Guide: the “bast,” or traditional sanctuary for religious buildings from the 
State’s encroachment, has almost disappeared, on the grounds that in the name of the 
Islamic State, everything that is Islamic should be under State supervision. 

But this statization has met some resistance, based more on corporatist feeling and 
not on a political opposition. Qom retains a certain distance from political circles, as 
illustrated by the role of the Association of Qom Religious Teachers. Among its 30-odd 
members, only 14 publicly endorsed Nateq-Nuri’s candidacy for the presidency in May 
1997. Some of its members also publicized their non-endorsement of the official 
candidate. The attacks against Montazeri have upset many clerics, even those who do not 
support his ideas; they defend the immunity of the clerical establishment against State 
encroachment. Ayatollah Taki Behjat closed his seminary in December 1997 to protest the 
attacks against Montazeri. 

Why has the clerical establishment been unable to resist statization? First, the clerics 
had to endorse the Revolution, because its avowed aim was to impose Islam and it was led 
by Imam Khomeini, who was seen as a grand ayatollah. Secondly, the clerical structures 
were not embodied in a bureaucracy. The process of building a strong hierarchy among 
clerics was rather recent (the nineteenth century) and never really fully achieved.!5 The 
system was in fact rather flexible and based on consensus. Such a consensus worked in 
favor of the radicals during the revolutionary period, the moderates keeping a low profile, 
and avoiding vocal critics of the Islamic regime. When the Revolution created a 
bureaucracy and imposed formal rules for choosing the leadership, it had no parallel or 
rival system among the clergy. And finally, many hojatolislams and middle level 
ayatollahs found in the new State’s bureaucracy social promotion, new jobs and 
perquisites, and a means to provide clients or family members with such advantages. 

But the “statization” of the Shi‘i clergy led also to its “Jranization.” As we saw, the 
body which elects the Guide is made up of Iranian nationals elected by Iranian citizens 
(even if, according to the Constitution, the Guide is not necessarily an Iranian). The 
obsolescence of the marja‘iyya deprived Arab Shi‘i clerics of any possibility to be 
recognized as leading religious authorities by the Iranian authorities, and even to establish 
direct relations with Iranian clerics not linked with the State apparatus. There is no longer 
a neutral place to meet, as was the case with Najaf prior to 1979. Qom is under Iranian 
government supervision, even indirectly. Najaf and Karbala’ are under strict police control 
by Saddam Husayn’s Iraqi government. In fact, the nationalization of the Shi‘i clergy is 
not limited to Iran. Every state with a strong Shi‘i population tries to nationalize it: 
Saddam Husayn can obviously not accept that an Iranian cleric could be appointed as 
marja‘ in Najaf and enjoy some of the autonomy his predecessors had. Even if Saddam is 
more eager to weaken or even destroy the Shi‘i clergy based in Iraq than to favor it, he 
nevertheless tries to promote an “Arab” marja‘ for Iraq, most recently Muhammad Sadiq 
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15. Hosein Borujerdi, who died in 1961, was probably the first of the maraji‘ to be recognized as the only 
leading religious authority of his time. 
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al-Sadr,!6 and maintains Ayatollah Sayyid ‘Ali Sistani under house arrest. But, even when 
they are repressed, most Shi‘i groups outside Iran shape their policy within a national 
framework, allying themselves with other local opposition groups; as in Iran, they choose 
as political leaders mid-level clerics (‘Ali Mazari, Karim Khalili and Muhammad 
Mohaqgegq for the Afghan Hizb-e Wahdat), who usually did not have Khomeini as their 
marja‘ prior to the Revolution, but more quietist grand ayatollahs, such as Khu’i. The 
process of nationalization of the Shi‘i clergy, and the weakening of the marja‘iyya is thus 
not limited to Iran, but is a general phenomenon in the Shi‘i areas of the Middle East. 

A clear example are the Iraqi Shi‘is, who endeavored as early as February 1991 to 
promote an Iraqi answer to Saddam, trying to establish a common national Iraqi front. It 
is symptomatic that such eminent personalities as Muhammad Bahr ol Ulum or the sons 
of Ayatollah Khu’i are pursuing their efforts inside a national, and even patriotic 
framework. What we see is the transformation of Shi‘i Islamism into “Islamo-national- 
ism” at the expense of the supra-national clergy; in addition, the Iranian government has 
more and more difficulties in imposing its views on non-Iranian Shi‘is. The paradox of the 
Iranian Islamic Revolution is that it has contributed to giving roots to the nation-state, by 
giving it a religious legitimacy at the expense of the transnational solidarities.1” 

We saw that the State’s logic is now prevailing, but this State is not abstract: it is the 
Iranian State, with its Iranian geostrategic interests. This explains why the Iranian strategic 
alignments have less and less to do with Islam, and even (which is relatively new) with 
Shi‘ism. The rapprochement with Saudi Arabia and the Gulf monarchies, not to speak of 
the United States, the close links with Armenia and Russia against Azerbaijan (where the 
bulk of the population is Shi‘i), the lack of support for the Iraqi Shi‘is during the 1991 
Gulf War crisis and for the Bahraini Shi‘is in 1997, ali show that the clerical links which 
were instrumental in mobilizing the Shi‘i communities in favor of the Islamic Revolution, 
have either been destroyed or have become alienated from the Iranian government. 

The international structures of the Shi‘i clergy are slowly unraveling. Many Arab 
clerics, like the Lebanese Shaykh Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah, dissociate their political 
support for Tehran from their choices about who should be the marja‘. Fadlallah has 
supported Sistani’s candidacy for marja‘iyya in Najaf and is not opposed to seeing his 
friends promoting his own candidacy. Shaykh Muhammad Mahdi Shams al-Din in 
Lebanon, who never supported the Islamic Revolution, is acting as if there will be no other 
marja‘: he is promoting his own teaching institutions in Khalde, with no reference to Qom. 
Shi‘i solidarity is expressed more and more through political channels. Iran’s main 
leverage in Lebanon is the Hizbullah, which has its own networks of religious training, 
totally independent from Shaykh Shams al-Din’s training centers. It is a clear case of the 
growing divisions brought about by the prevalence of politics inside a clerical structure 
which was rather homogeneous 20 years earlier (or more exactly, successfully tried to 
appear homogeneous). 
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16. Grand Ayatollah Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr and two of his sons were killed in Najaf on 19 February 
1999, 

17. See Olivier Roy, The Failure of Political Islam (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1995). 
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The crisis of the marja‘iyya is parallel to that of the Velayat-e Fagih. There could not 
be two kinds of leading authority, but the weakening of the first is proceeding alongside 
the weakening of the second. In fact, it is the very idea of a religious leadership which is 
dwindling, because the politicization of the function has framed it into a national and 
statist structure, which is in contradiction with the idea of a transnational clergy. 
Paradoxically, the only way to restore religious legitimacy is to withdraw from State 
politics, which means a “secularization” of some sort. Of course, such a move does not 
prevent many traditional clerics from advocating both an Islamization of law and mores, 
and a withdrawal from State management. As we saw in the beginning, clerics who 
criticize the VF do so from different perspectives. The main stream is “traditionalist,” 
meaning that they want to keep an Islamic hand in issues of law and the constitution, but 
with less direct involvement in politics. For them “secularization” has no meaning, 
although it is probably what is going to happen. The clergy will not recover the strength 
it had during the first decade of the Revolution. 

In fact, the vanishing of the revolutionary dreams has left the clergy largely divided. 
The mainstream is certainly “neo-fundamentalist,” that is, stressing the shari‘a and moral 
order, but deeply divided on political issues, or more precisely on the VF and clerical 
participation in State politics. A small fringe of liberal, and even secular-minded, clerics, 
seems to be emerging slowly, trying to express in a religious language the new trends that 
are changing Iranian society, as we shall see in the fourth part of this article. 


The Political Crisis 


The political legitimacy of the Guide is based on the people’s support, but what if 
elections go contrary to the Guide’s will? Such a political crisis erupted after the election 
of President Khatami. It is no secret that his opponent, Nateq-Nuri, had the favor of the 
Guide. By “losing” the elections through his proxy, the Guide lost a major part of his 
political legitimacy, at the very time the function of the VF had evolved into a mainly 
political one. Both legitimacies are definitively moving apart, while neither is fully 
enjoyed by the present Guide. Worse, Khatami undeniably won his political legitimacy 
through the elections. In these circumstances, what.remains of the Guide’s function and 
how might the relations between him and the president evolve? 

The presidential elections showed that the consensus among the ruling elite has 
largely eroded and that there are political issues which should be addressed. The 
Rafsanjani era, which was supposed to achieve a smooth liberalization without question- 
ing the basic tenets of the regime, ended in a deadlock. No drastic changes have been 
undertaken. The social and economic situation is worsening every year. Growing 
corruption and more conspicuous wealth among the new upper classes has antagonized 
not only the middle class, but also the lower classes, who provided the bulk of the 
regime’s support. Even if the basiji (the “Mobilization” forces, unpaid voluntary militias 
from the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq War) are still devoted to the Guide, they openly criticize the 
weakening of the revolutionary spirit and the spread of “materialism.” A more and more 
depoliticized population, and particularly the youth who have been brought up under the 
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Islamic regime, is fed up with the “moral order” and would like access to the kinds of 
entertainments which have been banned because they express “foreign cultural aggres- 
sion” and “immorality” (e.g., the mixing of men and women). Sports is a field where youth 
has expressed its opposition. In December 1997, a throng of thousands of young women 
forced open the doors of the stadium where the victorious national soccer team was 
parading. There is a growing pressure from below, and it is time to provide some safety 
valve if the regime hopes to avoid more popular demonstrations. 

Three issues are at stake: the alleviation of the “moral order” strictures (issues such 
as the forced wearing of the chador, co-education, free mixing of genders, entertainment, 
satellite dishes, etc.), multi-partyism, and economic reforms. Khatami vowed a cultural 
and political liberalization during his campaign and has tried to promote some changes 
since he has been in office (less harassment from the police, a curb on basiji interventions, 
promotion of women, a passport for the “liberal” Islamic thinker ‘Abdolkarim Sorush, 
etc.). New newspapers are flourishing, though some have been banned, and the political 
debate in the press is very heated. But true multi-partyism has still not been established. 

In fact, Khatami endeavored first to shake the taboos on which the Islamic Revolution 
is based. He did not say a word against the VF, but took public stands very different from 
the Guide on sensitive issues of foreign policy, the main one being, of course, relations 
with the United States (as in his interview with CNN in January 1998). Iranian foreign 
policy did not drastically change after Khatami, not only because of the resistance of the 
conservatives (as in the speech of the Guide at the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
summit in December 1997), but also because the new course of Iranian foreign policy had 
been largely adopted before Khatami’s election (rapprochement with Saudi Arabia, a 
lower profile against Israel, an end to the exportation of the Revolution, cooperation with 
Russia on the Caucasus and Central Asia, settlement of the crisis with the European Union 
over Iranian operations against dissidents in Europe, etc.). 

In fact, Khatami is not so much charting a new course as openly questioning the 
taboos of the Revolution, that is, the heritage of Khomeini, which is the main critique that 
his opponents have brought against him, referring to the “will” of Imam Khomeini. 
Questioning the symbols is not merely symbolic in Iran, it has an impact in politics. 

As far as the economy is concerned, Khatami is in an uneasy situation. His followers 
belong to different schools of thought, and the liberals in politics are not necessarily 
liberals in economics. To open and liberalize the economy would mean both attacking the 
“perks” of the nouveaux riches and cutting the subsidies for the poor, which would destroy 
the networks of clientism, patronage and social integration on which the regime is based. 
Reforming the economy thus faces both populist and conservative opposition. A major 
issue involves the “Foundations,” financial holdings which manage enormous wealth 
without accountability. Another issue is foreign investment, desperately needed by the oil 
industry. That could be dealt with only through normalization of relations with the United 
States, that is, by adopting a new international posture. 

The conservatives, whose spearhead is the Judiciary under Ayatollah Muhammad 
Yazdi, are waging a rear-guard faction to oppose this evolution, invoking Imam 
Khomeini’s will. There has obviously been a conservative reaction to liberalization, which 
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in fact predates Khatami’s election: despite a relative politicalt liberalization under 
Rafsanjani, the law has regularly been amended in a more “shari‘atic” way since 1989 (the 
age of penal majority for women was put at nine in 1991, gender mixing was forbidden 
in hospitals in 1998, etc.). In fact, political liberalization has been counterbalanced with 
a “neo-fundamentalist” trend in law and everyday life. Many liberal newspapers and 
journals have been closed since spring 1998. 

The Guide is in a delicate position. His only “inherited” legitimacy is as the 
embodiment of the revolutionary heritage and as the guarantor of its preservation. That 
revolutionary identity bypasses both the religious and political legitimacies, which he 
lacks in each case, for an “ideological” legitimacy. The danger is that an “ideology” cut 
off from both the political and religious legitimacies might isolate him from the people. 
The conservatives in fact are pressing him to dismiss the president, sooner or later, as 
Khomeini did with Abo’] Hassan Bani-Sadr. They are waging a guerrilla war against 
Khatami: for example, the Council of Guardians barred pro-Khatami candidates from 
running for the mid-term elections in March 1998 and for the Council of Experts elections 
in October of that year. But this could lead to popular uprisings, at a time when the attitude 
of the security forces (the police and the Pasdaran, the Revolutionary Guards Corps) is 
not certain. The other alternative would be for the Guide to act as a referee and to bring 
the conservatives onto the bandwagon of liberalization, ensuring a longer, but smooth 
transition. But for this prospect to be realized, the Guide’s function has to be redefined. 
A solution could be to acknowledge the purely political nature of the function of the 
Guide, as Ayatollah ‘Ali Meshkini, the head of the Council of Experts, sometimes hints. 
The Guide, in this sense, could become a “constitutional faqih,” as there are “constitu- 
tional monarchs” in other countries, and Iran would openly become what it is already, 
according to its own constitution: a constitutional theocracy. 

In any case, evolution has to take place from inside the system: there is no effective 
and credible opposition; people do not want civil war or revolution; there is room for 
political and ideological debate. Clerics now align themselves along a much wider 
spectrum of political positions, ensuring that any change would easily find a religious 
blessing. 


The Religious Crisis 


It is obvious that such heated debates on the role of Islam and politics must affect the 
way people relate to Islam. Is the growing weariness of the population towards the Islamic 
system affecting popular religiosity? The head of the movement for literacy, Hojatolislam 
Mohsen Qara’ati, once complained that people were neglecting their prayers.!® Such 
major events as the Friday prayer at Tehran University attract fewer and fewer people. 
Tehran’s streets do not empty at Iftar during Ramadan, as is usual in Peshawar, Cairo, or 
even Erzurum in “secular” Turkey. Although there is no scientific way to measure 
religious practices and belief, we can make some tentative remarks. The nationalization of 
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Shi‘ism is working. One of the legacies of the Revolution is surely to have linked 
Iranianness with Shi‘ism more than ever, in place of the “Persianization,” promoted by the 
late Shah, with its ethno-nationalist ideology. The integrative force of Shi‘ism has been 
particularly visible since the independence of the Muslim former Soviet republics and 
particularly Azerbaijan: there is no yearning for a “Greater Azerbaijan” among the Iranian 
Azeris, just sometimes a feeling that Baku should come back into the motherland. 
Conversely, active solidarity towards foreign Shi‘is is very limited: the plights of the Iraqi 
Shi‘is in 1991 and of the Afghan Shi‘is in August 1998 did not arouse popular concern, 
while an Afghan Shi‘i is first of all an Afghan in the eyes of Iranian public opinion. 

But the “statization” of Shi‘ism is also encountering some popular resistance. We 
might speak of “social Shi‘ism” versus “State Shi‘ism.” Shi‘i traditional customs have 
been revived for socialization purposes, due to the dearth of other, more secular 
entertainments. “Sofre,” or traditional receptions given on religious occasions (such as 
mourning), are mushrooming, and spread beyond the traditional devout middle class 
families. Celebrations of ‘ashura now revolve more around the neighborhood (mahalla), 
and the professional Guild or corporation (hayat), under the auspices of lay notables, 
instead of being given a political meaning, as was the case at the beginning of the 
Revolution. 

The popularity of the concept of “civil society” (jame‘e-ye madani) is striking. 
Interestingly enough, this same concept is popular in Turkey among the Islamists, and in 
Iran among those who would like to differentiate religion from politics. In both cases, it 
means a defiance towards an ideological State which has almost succeeded in its process 
of social integration, that is, the weakening of traditional ties of solidarity. The crisis of 
political Islam does not lead to a weakening of faith, but to its privatization. 

This evolution is mirrored in an intellectual debate which has focused on ‘Abdolka- 
rim Sorush’s works.!9 In fact, Sorush is closer to the basic tenets of the Revolution than 
the attacks of the Hizballah against him might suggest. He endeavors to elaborate a 
religious justification of the double legitimacy which is expressed in the Constitution. He 
contrasts “din” (religion), which is the direct relation between God and the faithful, and 
“dark-e dini” (the apprehension of religion), which is the way this relation is embodied at 
a given time in a certain system (cultural, legal and political). He stresses also the classical 
distinction between shari‘a and ‘urf (custom), defining politics as the realm of ‘urf, and 
giving legitimacy to a “secularization” of political action, in a society which remains for 
him “religious,” that is, aimed at allowing a human being to experience his transcendental 
relation to God (which, by the way, is a very Aristotelian conception of relations between 
society and the “final ends”). Although Sorush does not go so far as to reformulate the 
main concepts of the Constitution according to his views, it is clear that he provides the 
“political philosophy” of the Khatamists:- how to secularize politics in a society which 
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19. ‘Abdolkarim Sorush is the pen name of Farajollah Dabbagh, a scientist who studied epistemology 
and wrote extensively about philosophy and religion. He played a leading role in the “Islamization” of the 
university from 1981 to 1983; but he became increasingly concerned by the politicization of Islam. He has 
written many articles in the journal Kyan, advocating a separation between Islam and politics, urging a “religious 
civil society.” He is now considered the leading figure among the liberal thinkers in Iran. 


A THERMIDOR OF “ISLAMIC YUPPIES”? 
CONFLICT AND COMPROMISE IN 
IRAN’S POLITICS 


Farhang Rajaee 


Muhammad Khatami’s election as president of Iran in May 1997 marked two 
important turning points in the Islamic Revolution: it inaugurated the overdue 
Thermidor of the Iranian Revolution by turning the politics of revolutionary Iran 
into politics as usual, with its own peculiar conflict and compromise; and it marked 
the emergence of a new generation in the Islamic movement in Iran who are here 
referred to as “Islamic Yuppies.” This article examines these two trends in context. 
It examines the encounter of modernity and tradition within Iran’s Revolution, and 
maps various voices within the Islamic movement in Iran and their contribution to 
the complicated politics of post-revolutionary Iran. 


T was a fundamental choice that day on 23 May 1997 when 83 percent of eligible 
Iranian voters went to the polls and elected the seventh president of Iran. A fault line was 
exposed. While there are many ways of defining Islam, and it is very difficult to generalize 
about the main features of the various Islamic movements, it seems that in the front line 
of Iranian politics, two differing approaches compete: that of Islamists and that of what we 
may refer to as “Islamic Yuppies.” Whereas the former approach arises from an alliance 
of the traditional oligarchy and the revolting masses of the “downtrodden” class, the latter 
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hails from the tradition of “Islamic reformism,” and the middle class. The Islamists came 
out of the ideological politics of the 1960s, while the “yuppies” now emerge from the era 
of globalization at play in Iran and in the wider world of Islam. The election also may have 
marked the overdue “Thermidor” of the Iranian Revolution by turning the politics of 
revolutionary Iran into politics as usual in Iran, with its own peculiar conflict and 
compromise, like the Thermidorian reaction in the French Revolution. 

The winner, Muhammad Khatami, a philosophy graduate and a cleric, obtained 70 
percent of the votes. He won as the spokesperson of various groups and factions seeking 
normalcy, moderation, and republicanism, defeating the Speaker of the parliament, ‘Ali 
Akbar Nateq-Nuri, also a philosophy graduate and a cleric, who became the voice of the 
Islamist coalition during the election. This competition is best understood within the 
context of an Islamic pluralism, which has evolved within the history of the Islamic 
movement in Iran. This pluralism gave rise to political factions after the Revolution and 
particularly after the dissolution of the umbrella organization, the Islamic Republic Party, 
on 1 June 1987. The revision of the constitution in 1989 delineated the parameters of this 
pluralism. Only those who accept the principle of the “Guardianship of the Jurisconsult” 
(Velayat-e Faqih) are permitted to participate in the political process. For example, 
Ibrahim Yazdi, the leader of the Freedom Movement of Iran, refused to accept this 
condition in the last presidential election, thus guaranteeing his own disqualification. The 
powerful Council of Guardians, responsible for enforcement of this rule, disqualified not 
only Yazdi, but also 223 other candidates from participating in the 1997 presidential 
election. 

There are four recognizable active factions in the politics of Iran today, divided 
between these two trends. All profess an Islamic identity and display “practical 
commitment” (eltezam-e ‘amali) to the principles of the constitution. They are the 
Traditional Right (Rast-e Sonnati), the Modern Right (Rast-e Modern), the Left (Chap) 
and the Radical Right (Rast-e Efrati).! The first and the fourth groups form the Islamist 
coalition, while the second and third comprise the “Islamic Yuppies.”2 Each is composed 
of smaller groups, publishes its own newspapers, and is supported by a host of prominent 
politicians and religious leaders. In the Iranian context, from right to left this spectrum 
extends from free market economics, social traditionalism, cultural conservatism, and 
religious juridicalism all the way to welfare-state economics, social modernism, cultural 
pluralism, and religious liberalism. 

The Traditional Right is composed of the Association of the Combatant Clergy of 
Tehran (Jame‘eye Rohaniyat-e Mobarez-e Tehran), the powerful Association of the 
Teachers of Qom Seminary (Jame‘eye Modarressin Hozeye ‘Elmiyeye Qom) and 
the various merchant and guild groups, uniting under the umbrella organization of the 
Coalescing Islamic Societies (Hey’atha-ye Mu’talefe-ye Islami). The newspapers Resalat, 
Farda, and Shoma reflect their views. They rely on the support of Speaker Nateq-Nuri, the 
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not accurately reflect their views, in the opinion of the author. 
2. This mapping of active Muslim groups does not include those Muslims who either do not approve 
of the new political theory of the Islamic Republic, or follow the traditional practice of remaining apolitical. 
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head of Imam Sadeq University Muhammad Reza Mahdavi Kani, Ahmad Tavakoli, Habib 
Asgaroladi, the head of the judicial branch Muhammad Yazdi, ex-foreign minister ‘Ali 
Akbar Velayati, the powerful MPs Muhammad Reza Bahonar, Javad Larijani, Murteza 
Nabavi, Abbas‘ali ‘Amid Zanjani, and the traditional merchant class (the Bazaar). In the 
early 1990s, the Modern Right, which had been in close collaboration with the Traditional 
Right for many years, began to form its own faction. In the summer 1996 parliamentary 
elections, a group of technocrats and officials formed a group called the Providers of 
Construction (Kargozaran-e Sazandegi), which has attracted many educated Iranians and 
was declared a political party headed by Gholamhossein Karbaschi in the summer of 1998. 
In addition to the Kargozaran Party, the Modern Right has the support of the powerful 
House of the Worker (Khane-ye Karegar), as well as many close associates of 
ex-president ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. The popular morning paper Hamshahri, the 
dailies Akhbar, Kar va Karegar, Iran, and the English daily Iran News reflect their views. 
The head of the central bank, Mohsen Nurbakhsh, MP Fa’ezeh Rafsanjani, and the new 
Iranian middle class support this group. 

The Left includes such prominent subgroups as the Office of Strengthening Unity 
between the University and the Religious Seminaries (Daftar-e Tahkim-e Vahdat-e Howze 
va Daneshgah), the Organization of the Mojahids of the Islamic Revolution (Sazeman-e 
Mojaheddin-e Engelab-e Eslami, created right after the Revolution), the Society of 
Islamic University Teachers (Anjoman-e Eslami-ye Modarressin-e Daneshgahah), the 
Assembly of the Combatant Clerics of Tehran (Majma‘e Rohaniyun-e Mobarez-e Tehran, 
created on 20 March 1988 by Mehdi Karrubi and Muhammad Musavi Kho’ einiha), and 
the newly formed (December 1998) pro-Khatami party, the Front for Participation in 
Islamic Iran (Jebheye Masharekat-e Iran-e Eslami). The popular paper Salam, the 
bi-weekly ‘Asr-e Ma, the short-lived Jame‘e, and the newly founded Khordad? express 
sympathy for the positions of this group. The Left enjoys the support of former Prime 
Minister Mir-Hossein Musavi, former minister and the chief negotiator of the hostage 
crisis Behzad Nabavi, Editor in Chief of ‘Asr-e Ma Muhammad Salamati, President 
Khatami, ‘Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, and Mehdi Karrubi, as well as the intelligentsia. 

While the first three groups are relatively well known, the Assembly of the 
Combatant Clerics of Tehran seems to be of unknown background. This is a new faction, 
basically made up of Revolutionary Guards, young students, and remnants of the 
Mobilization Forces (basiji) in the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq War. While the more mature 
Revolutionary Guards have been incorporated into the state apparatus, particularly in the 
Ministry of Jihad for Construction, and are the main state contractors, the Mobilization 
Forces have returned to their studies and have become politically more active. The 
recently formed Association for the Defense of the Values of the Islamic Revolution 
(Jam ‘iyat-e Defa‘az Arzeshha-ye Engelab-e Eslami, the offices of which are temporarily 
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3. This is a daily, founded in the fall of 1998 by ‘Abdollah Nuri, Khatami’s first minister of the interior, 
who lost a vote of confidence and was removed. The newspaper’s name is significant. It is the name of the third 
month of the Iranian calendar, corresponding to May, during which Khatami was elected president. The first 
issue, published on 3 December 1998, declared the paper’s main mission to be promoting Khatami’s mandate: 
civil society, political development, and political participation. 
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closed for financial reasons), founded by former Intelligence Minister Hojatolislam 
Muhammad Muhammadi Reyshahri, is their most important group. Another vocal faction 
of this group, the Helpers of Hizballah (Ansar-e Hizballah), generates street demonstra- 
tions and disrupts liberal gatherings. The newspapers Arzeshha, Keyhan, Lesarat 
al-Hossein, Shalamche, and the monthly Sobh reflect their views. Ayatollah Ahmad 
Jannati, Ahmad Pournejati, Massud Dehnamaki, Mehdi Nassiri, the aforementioned 
Reyshahri, and Hossein Allah-karam support the views of this group. 

The Islamist coalition and the Islamic Yuppies represent varying generational and 
theoretical reactions to modernity within the broader Islamic movement. The latter is a 
reaction to and, at the same time, a natural outgrowth of modernization and globalization.4 
The Islamic movement appeared as a response to the end of the Caliphate with the fall of 
the Ottoman Empire and the encroachment of Western imperialist powers.5 It became 
more visible after World War II, however, due to disappointment with Westernization, on 
the one hand, and decolonization, liberation movements, and the rise of nativism, or in the 
local parlance “the return to the self’ as the new paradigm, on the other hand. 
Radicalization in the 1960s gave the Islamic movement even more impetus. Contemporary 
Islamists are the heirs of this radicalized generation, which truly believed in the possibility 
of replacing modernity and presenting an alternative to modernization. During the Cold 
War, the Islamists’ views became the predominant intellectual discourse in Iran, and this 
explains the ideological interpretation of Islam. Regional and international events such as 
the Arab defeat by Israel in 1967, the failure of the various Islamic movements to present 
a workable polity, the losses and the destruction inflicted by the Iran-Iraq War and the 
Iraq-Kuwait crisis, the end of the Cold War, and, most importantly, the emergence of the 
age of globalization, appear to have brought the Islamic Yuppies to the fore. 

Both groups are Islamic and pay attention to modernity, and both propose the 
establishment of an alternative order to the predominant secular one. But they are in 
contradistinction to one another. Sociologically speaking, the Islamists arise from the 
established old guards and their mass followers, whereas the Islamic Yuppies generally 
belong to the middle class and the intelligentsia. Within the Iranian context, the first group 
voices the Islam of the seminaries and old schools, while the latter echoes the Islam of 
modern universities. 

What set the two groups apart, also, are their attitudes towards their creed and the 
way that they treat modernity. As to their treatment of Islam, the Islamists are ideological 
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4. In his major study, Defenders of God; the Fundamentalist Revolt Against the Modern Age (New 
York, Harper & Row, 1989), Bruce B. Lawrence shows how fundamentalism, in its various forms, is basically 
a modern phenomenon. 

5. The resurgence of Islam has been the subject of many scholarly works in the past two decades. The 
fall of the Ottoman Empire as the source of the crisis is treated ably by Enayat under the title “The Crisis over 
Caliphate.” See Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1982), pp. 
52-68. 

6. The idea of “return to the self’ or nativism was a reaction to Westemization and looking outside 
one’s own cultural milieu. It originated with Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938, see his Secrets of the Self; a 
Philosophical Poem, [New Delhi: Amold-Heinemann, 1978]) but was turned into a theory by the Iranian 
sociologist and revolutionary thinker ‘Ali Shari‘ati (1933-77). See his Bazgash be Khish (Retum to the Self), 
volume 21 of his collected works (Tehran: Chapakhsh, 1367/1978). 
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in their worldview, universalist in their approach, and literalist in their method. They 
follow nagl or bayan, i.e., literal adherence to their tradition, while in their modus 
operandi they follow the ethics of the ultimate end. Islamists want to utilize modernity in 
order to replicate the experience of their religious masters. They take a totalitarian 
approach to Islamic teaching in that their version of Islam should regulate all aspects of 
peoples’ lives. And their attitude towards modernity is paradoxical in that they dismiss it 
as a philosophical system, but utilize its products. For example, they send their children 
to modern universities and are technically trained themselves. A few anecdotes shed light 
on the Islamist approach. Ayatollah Ahmad Jannati, one of the prominent protagonists of 
Islamism, attacked the topic of a Ph.D dissertation at Tehran University from the pulpit at 
Friday prayer because it dealt with the views of the German philosopher Wilhelm 
Friedrich Nietzsche (1844—1900), who openly had declared the death of God. The student 
considered it appropriate to drop the topic.” Or, in February 1998, on the tenth anniversary 
of Imam Khomeini’s fatwa calling for the death of British writer Salman Rushdie, it was 
the Islamists who reaffirmed the sentence and called for its execution, despite the fact that 
the government openly disassociated itself with the fatwa.’ 

The Islamists are prepared to fight for their cause and carry on various forms of 
struggle which they feel are religiously justifiable. Thus, they are idealist and extremist at 
the same time. They advocate Islamic revolution; we may call them “saint/warriors.” A 
typical example of an Islamist in the Sunni world is Sayyid Qutb (executed in 1966), who 
viewed the world in the binary concept of us versus them and declared that everyone but 
the Islamists is living in the realm of ignorance and non-belief. His Shi‘i counterpart was 
Seyyed Ahmad Fardid, who also saw the world in terms of “West-struck’® versus 
indigenous. In an interview before his death, he told the author that Islam believes in 
“vertical democracy,” and thus is in need of a “guardian” to act as the guarantor of such 
a system.!° In the Islamists’ view, it is the utmost duty of any conscientious Muslim to 
fight the existing secular order. The followers of such a view believe that the religious 
leaders can teach them the ultimate truth of Islam. They have little respect for such notions 
as civil society or plural democracy. In contrast to Khatami’s notion of civil society, the 
Islamists advocate the “guarded society” (jame‘e valla’i), a society under divine 
guardianship. Even if they have to accept such ideas as republicanism, they see such 
acceptance as a means for serving higher religious imperatives. They share the logic of the 
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7. The Ph.D student was a colleague of the author’s at the Iranian Academy of Philosophy and he was 
surprised at the episode in 1992, but decided to pursue the subject in a more indirect way. 

8. For a complete treatment of Rushdie’s case see Mehdi Mozaffari, Fatwa: Violence and Discourtesy 
(Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1998). 

9. The concept of West-struckness (Gharbzadegi) is extremely important here. In 1960 the prominent 
Iranian writer and social commentator Jalal Al-e Ahmad wrote an essay entitled Gharbzadegi, the most widely 
read piece in Iran’s modern history. It argued that the West is not a panacea, but a disease to be avoided. There 
is more than one translation of this work in English. The author uses the following: Jalal Ale Ahmad, 
Gharbzadegi (Weststruckness), translated from the Persian by John Green and Ahmad Alizadeh (Lexington: 
Mazda, 1982). 

10. Interview with the author in Tehran, July 1991. 
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proponents of the “clash of civilizations.”!! For the Islamists, the West is nothing but 
conspiracy and “cultural onslaught.” The international relations theorist Fareed Zakaria’s 
notion of illiberal democracy fits with their vision of society rather nicely, a polity in 
which democratic process is invoked, but the power of the majority is limited, and the 
constitutional guarantees, such as the rule of law, private property rights, separated 
powers, and free speech and assembly are not appreciated.!2 

The Islamic Yuppies, on the other hand, are theosophical in their worldview, 
nationalist in their approach, and follow ‘agl or borhan, that is the exercise of reason in 
striving for the truth of the revealed message. Thus, their modus operandi is shaped by 
their following an ethic of responsibility. They think the Islamic message may take 
different forms depending on the time and place. For them modernity is a sophisticated 
philosophical achievement that cannot be dismissed outright. Thus, they are both idealist 
and realist, or “saint/merchant” at the same time. In the words of Tunisia’s Rashid 
al-Ghannushi, one of these Islamic Yuppies, “the world has been transformed, through 
scientific advancement, into a small village that can no longer tolerate war.... This 
presupposes, among other things, an end to the abstract geographic and cultural division 
of the world into East and West.”!3 Similarly, in his January 1998 message to “the great 
American people,” President Khatami invited everyone to employ realism combined with 
idealism of a puritan Christian’s type. The Islamic Yuppies advocate a reconstruction of 
Islamic civilization through the Islamization of modernity. They argue for a new 
presentation of their religious thinking in such a way as to incorporate modernity. They 
follow the tradition of the revivalist Imam Muhammad al-Ghazzali (d. 1111), who 
reconstructed “religious sciences” (‘ulum al-din) in the twelfth century,!4 and also the 
more modern Sir Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1937), who argued for “reconstruction of religious 
thought.”!5 Note the conscious distinction between religion and the “science” or the 
“thinking” of religion, a distinction that is at the heart of the debate between the Islamists 
and the Islamic Yuppies today. 

There are many voices for the latter trend in the Islamic world, but the most notable 
intellectual voice is that of the Iranian ‘Abdolkarim Sorush, who bases his main thesis on 
a distinction between “religion” and “the understanding of religion.”!© Sorush further 
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11. Samuel Huntington first wrote an essay with this title in Foreign Affairs 72, no. 3 (Summer 1993), 
pp. 22-49. He then turned it into a book: Samuel Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of 
World Order (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1996). 

12. See Fareed Zakaria, “The Rise of [liberal Democracy,” Foreign Affairs 76, no. 6 (November- 
December 1997), pp. 22-43. 

13. Cited from Ahmad Moussali, “Modern Islamic Fundamentalist Discourse on Civil Society, Pluralism 
and Democracy,” in Augustus R. Norton, ed., Civil Society in the Middle East, Volume One (Leiden, 
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14. See an English translation: Ghazali, imam Gazzali’s Ihya ‘Ulum-id-din (Lahore: Book Lovers 
Bureau, 4 Volumes, 1978). 

15. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (London: Sh. Muhammad 
Sharief, 1962). 
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Theoretical Contraction and Expansion of the Islamic Creed) (Tehran: Serat, 1368/ 1990). For a summary of his 
views in English, see Valla Vakili, Debating Religion and Politics in Iran: The Political Thought of Abdilkarim 
Soroush (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1997). 
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argues that since “understanding of religion” is contingent upon time and place, there can 
be no official guardian of religious thought in Islam and those who promote official 
guardianship have to answer the critical question of “Quis custodiet custodes” (Who 
guards the guardian)? He wants to re-define Islamic idealism to incorporate pragmatism 
and modernity, He thinks this is possible through reconstruction of “religious understand- 
ing” (fahm-e din).'7 He sees the reality of the revolt of the masses, and the spread of 
globalization as serious matters and attempts to adapt the eternal and unchanging nature 
of Islam to the changing demands of the times. 

These two approaches represent an interesting form of Islamic pluralism. Globaliza- 
tion has left its marks on both groups. It has made the Islamists more rigid and extreme, 
and the Islamic Yuppies more pragmatic and more hopeful for any future dialogue with 
the West. It is no surprise that the Islamists embrace the idea of the clash of civilizations, 
while the Islamic Yuppies are very critical of it. It is possible to see the footprint of these 
two broad approaches within the historical evolution of the Islamic Revolution since 1979. 
Until 1989, the charismatic Imam Khomeini mitigated and kept the balance between the 
two trends. Also, the war years with Iraq aided the justification of any particular tendency 
in the name of the necessities of the war front. In the 1980s, even the slightest criticism 
of the government was interpreted as opposition to “the defense of the Islamic motherland 
against the infidels.” In the 1990s, things changed. The war ended in 1988 and Khomeini 
died in 1989. Seyyed ‘Ali Khamene’i, Khomeini’s successor, has not been able to play the 
same role. 

During the period from 1982 to 1989, the Left faction, as defined earlier, was in 
power with Khomeini’s blessings. Following Khomeini’s death an alliance of the Modern 
Right and the Traditional Right ruled until 1997. On the surface, the May 1997 election 
has brought back the Left, but in reality the Khatami government is an interesting alliance 
of the Left, the Modern Right, and more importantly, Iranian civil society, which has been 
growing and expanding by utilizing some of the products of globalization. Under former 
President Rafsanjani’s leadership, the Modern Right advocated economic development, 
and promoted neo-liberal economics, reconstruction and adjustment, most of which 
policies still continue. When Khatami served as Minister of Islamic Guidance and Culture, 
some degree of cultural openness and debate was encouraged, but this was disrupted when 
Khatami was removed as the minister in 1992. Now, the Left and Iranian civil society 
have formed an unspoken alliance. The best example is Khatami’s interview, while a 
presidential candidate, with the influential magazine Zanan (Women), which put his 
picture on the cover and gave him enormous publicity, while reporting at the same time 
Nateq-Nuri’s refusal to grant an interview, thereby portraying him as unfriendly to 
women’s causes.!8 The Radical Right’s monthly Sobh described the interview as “time 
spent on insignificant issues.”!9 Many believe that this incident alone guaranteed the 
women’s vote for Khatami. This alliance between the Left and civil society echoed what 
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‘Abdolkarim Sorush has called “the combination of three cultures of Islam, Iran, and 
modernity.”20 


WHAT THE 1997 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION MEANS 


What does the 1997 presidential election mean? First, the election was a victory for 
the Revolution and the Islamic regime. The Revolution was to create an “Islamic 
Republic, not one word less and not one word more” as Ayatollah Khomeini put it.?! To 
many people, the official appellation of the revolutionary state in Iran, i.e., Islamic 
Republic of Iran, appears to be a contradiction in terms. Although the republican form of 
government has a long history going back to ancient Rome, if not to the city-states of 
Mesopotamia in the fourth millennium B.C., modern republicanism emerged from the 
European Renaissance, particularly from the perspective of secular humanism, The 
Islamic aspect of the Islamic Republic of Iran has its roots in the revealed message brought 
to the earth by Prophet Muhammad. The historical experiences of Islamic polity within the 
Middle East or in other parts of the world, such as the Far East, show that, up to recent 
times, Muslims have established kingdoms or sultanates. Thus, they can rely little on their 
own past experience as an adequate basis for the Islamic Republic. Iran, however, is not 
the first Muslim country to adopt the republican form of government. Indeed, most Arab 
countries claim to be republics. In modern Muslim history, Pakistan was the first Muslim 
state to establish an Islamic republic. But, there are major differences between the Iranian 
experience and that of Pakistan. 

First, the Islamic identity of the Pakistani republic is primarily Sunni. Sunni Islam 
has had practical political experience for many centuries. Also, in the Sunni tradition, the 
religious apparatus has become subservient to the political power of the day, thus leading 
to a balance between state and religion. Iran, on the other hand, is the first Shi‘i state.?2 
This has two important implications: 1) There is no real precedent for Shi‘i administration 
and statesmanship in a republican, rather than monarchical, context; and, 2) The religious 
apparatus sees itself as the superior player within the polity, or if not superior, at least 
equal to the political actors. 

Second, in practice, Pakistan has acted more like a republic first, and an Islamic state 
second, whereas Iran claims to be doing the reverse. Since its inception after the victory 
of the Islamic Revolution, the revolutionary polity consciously or unconsciously has 
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20. He presented this in a lecture called “Se Farhang” (Three Cultures), a recording of which is in the 
author’s possession. 

21. Sermon delivered on 9 March 1979. The text is found in Ettela’at (10 March 1979), p. 8. Also see 
Farhang Rajaee, Islamic Values and World View; Khomeyni on Man, the State and International Politics 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1983), p. 99. 

22. Many consider the Safavid Empire (1501-1736) as a Shi‘i polity, but it can also be viewed as a 
Safavid Kingdom, which happened to have Shi‘ism as its official religion. The foundation of the empire was the 
Iranian theory of kingship and not a narrative of Shi‘ism, as is that of the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
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pursued a universalistic missionary policy and practice. These are explicitly outlined 
within the constitution of the country. 

After 20 years and 14 major elections, five parliaments, seven presidents, two 
referenda (one selecting the form of government and the other for ratification of the 
constitution), have the Islamic aspect and the republic aspect of Iranian politics merged? 
The following exchange in 1978 between the founder of the Islamic Republic, Khomeini, 
and a French journalist is insightful: 


Q: You sir say that an Islamic Republic should be established in Iran. For us the French, this 
is not clear because there could be a republican form of government without having any 
religious foundation. What do you mean by the republic? 

A: Republic means the same as it exists everywhere. The difference here is that our republic 
lies on a constitution, which is the Islamic law. That we call it an Islamic Republic relates to 
the fact that all conditions for the election as well as the ordinances, which rule Iran, stem from 
Islam. The choice is by the people, however, and the form of the republic is as it exists 
everywhere.”4 


This two-headed state, both Islamic and republican, has survived an eight-year war, 
almost two decades of economic sanctions, the loss of its charismatic leader, and a 
constitutional revision. The Islamic political apparatus is identified by the offices of the 
Leader (Rahbar), the Council of Guardians (Shouraye Negahban), the Assembly of 
Experts (Majles-e Khobregan), and finally the representative of the Leader (Namayandeye 
Rahbari) in all offices in the country in order to guarantee that no measure is taken outside 
the Islamic framework. The three branches of the government form the republican 
apparatus and the Council for Ascertaining the Interest of the Regime (Shouraye 
Tashkhis-e Maslehat-e Nezam) acts as the balancer between the various branches of the 
state. The presidential election of 23 May 1997 is an interesting indicator that the duality 
of political Islam and republicanism remains in place, accepted and operating. At the same 
time this duality creates a built-in paradox of conflict and compromise. The Islamic aspect 
cannot survive without the republic, and the latter cannot claim legitimacy without the 
former. Few revolutions in history have received such enormous approval from below, 
despite the cries of doom such as the so-called “existential crisis of the Iranian State.”?5 
While the people elected the president, it was the Council of Guardians that set the rules 
of the competition and decided which candidates could qualify for the competition. Out 
of 238 candidates only four were approved: Reza Zavare’i, Muhammad Muhammadi 
Reyshahri, ‘Ali Akbar Nateq-Nuri, and Sayyid Muhammad Khatami, the last three 
professional clerics within the Shi‘i hierarchy. 
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23. The Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran (Tehran: The Islamic Consultative Assembly 
International Department, n.d.), Preamble, Articles 2-3 and 154. 

24, The text is found in a collection of Khomeini’s speeches called Naday-e Haq (Tehran: Qalam, 
1357/1978), p. 95 (author’s translation); See also Farhang Rajaee, Islamic Values and World View; Khomeyni 
on Man, the State and International Politics, p. 58. 


25. See Ahmad Hashim, “The Crisis of the Iranian State,” Adelphi Paper 296 (London: The International 
Institute of Strategic Studies, 1995). 
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Second, the election was a victory for Khatami and the Islamic Yuppies. They won 
because they were able to convince Iranian voters that their future lay in the program that 
the Islamic Yuppies offered, and were able to persuade the Leader to accept their view. 
Indeed, they won because they spoke in the vocabulary of the globalizing world (with 
references to civil society, the rule of law, human rights, and democratization) and worked 
tirelessly to generate local support. Since the presidential election in 1989, Khatami and 
his colleagues have been working hard to present themselves as the country’s most 
acceptable political force. As an example of their success, their prominent daily Salam, 
headed by Kho’ einiha, the prominent cleric and leader of the 1979 hostage-taking against 
the American diplomats, has become the most vocal voice of republicanism and the 
defender of civil society and the rights of citizens. Indeed, when a debate began for the 
revision of the constitution to help Rafsanjani get elected for a third term, this newspaper 
launched a counter-campaign. It conducted a survey and concluded that such a move 
would not be acceptable to the Iranian people and that any suggestion to revise the 
constitution “would not lead to strengthening the state, but rather it would bring further 
weakness.”6 

Moreover, the activity of the deposed mayor of Tehran, Gholamhossein Karbaschi, 
and his associates, should not be underestimated. The son of a religious teacher from Qom, 
Karbaschi studied in the religious seminaries of Qom and later studied mathematics at 
university. Following the Revolution, he worked closely with Imam Khomeini’s office, 
later in Iranian Television, became the governor of Isfahan province (1982-90) and then 
the mayor of Tehran (1990—98), and is now the secretary general of the Kargozaran Party. 
He is one of our Islamic Yuppies in that he is modern, but not Western. As the mayor of 
Tehran, one of his first measures was the destruction of all the walls and gates of public 
parks, thus creating more space for the public to enjoy. Indeed, he may be the first Iranian 
public figure who worked to remove barriers between the state and society. His 
newspaper, Hamshahri (Fellow Citizen), through its support for Khatami, probably 
brought out more voters than any campaigning could have done. His emphasis on modern 
management and worldly achievement does not make him a secular person in the Western 
sense of the term, however, but rather secular in the Islamic sense of the term, such as the 
historian-philosopher Ibn Khaldun. According to the latter, one could establish a 
government without any reference to religion, but if religious solidarity was added to the 
polity that would make for a better and stronger state.’ In the same vein, Karbaschi wants 
to establish a prosperous Islamic polity without any outside influence. 

Another factor that indirectly added to the popularity of the Islamic Yuppies was the 
alliance of the Traditional Right with the Radical Right. That alliance denounced its 
opponents as being “liberal” (read less Islamic), and disrupted electoral meetings of 
Khatami and his followers.28 Moreover, the open projection of Nateq-Nuri as the future 
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president created an enormous degree of resentment among the people towards the Right, 
while generating nostalgia for the tenure of the Left in the 1980s.29 Khatami’s removal as 
the Minister of Islamic Guidance and Culture by the forces of reactionary policies made 
him a “living martyr.” At the same time, Khatami’s main contender, Nateq-Nuri, was 
known as a supporter of reactionary leaders such as Shaikh Fazlollah Nuri, who opposed 
the Constitutional Revolution of 1905-1911. 

Third, the election was a victory for Iranian civil society, because it was able to 
express its dissatisfaction with the dominance of the alliance of traditionalism and 
radicalism. Historically and generally, Iranians are moderate, and paradoxically both 
religious and secular.2° The Islamist alliance denies some of these traits, while the Islamic 
Yuppies reinforce them. But most important, Iranians were able to express their view 
because globalization expedited the process of modernization, which had begun in the 
early nineteenth century, but was disrupted for about 60 years by the pseudo-moderniza- 
tion of the Pahlavi dynasty (1925—79).3! The Islamic Revolution not only restored the 
genuine forces of evolution of Iranian social history to their natural course, but also 
legitimized modernization by affording it Islamic sanction. The long and uneasy journey 
of modernization in Iran has experienced five waves: The first began when the 
well-regarded crown prince, ‘Abbas Mirza, dispatched a group of students to Europe in 
1811, and ended with the assassination of the chief minister and national hero Amir Kabir 
in 1846. But that did not stop the modernization process. The second wave occurred in the 
form of administrative reforms in the 1870s, and ended with the assassination of Naser 
al-Din Shah in 1896. And the third took the form of a constitutional revolution in 1906, 
which rightly is considered the precursor of the Islamic Revolution in 1979, and ended 
when Reza Khan seized power in Tehran in 1921. The latter then established his own 
dynasty with himself at the top of a despotic rule. The new dynasty initiated a program of 
state building through wholesale adaptation of Western ways with a notable degree of 
contempt for indigenous culture and tradition. The fourth attempt at genuine moderniza- 
tion was by the nationalist popular leader Muhammad Mossadeq (d. 1967) and was 
crushed in 1953 by the British inspired and American implemented coup, thus planting the 
seed of the Islamic Revolution. In the process, the Pahlavi dynasty alienated itself from all 
segments of society and brought about the bloody Revolution of 1979. Thus, the last phase 
of modernization in Iran began with that revolution itself. What contributed to this fifth 
phase was a combination of the local political will to initiate a project the Iranians have 
called “production of a new Islamic civilization”? and the opportunities provided by the 
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post Cold War disorder and globalization. In the last phase, the process has gone from a 
state controlled economy and export substitution strategy of 1982—89, to the neoliberal 
privatization from 1989-97, and a seemingly mixed policy of political and economic 
developments since the coming of the saint/merchants or the Islamic Yuppies. In foreign 
policy, the process has gone from confrontation to an “Islamic Perestroika” and now to the 
phase of dialogue with the West.33 

The Islamic Yuppies gained power, therefore, at a fortunate moment and utilized this 
new phase to its fullest. They declared their motto as “Islamic dignity, the continuation of 
construction, and a developed Iran,”34 whereas the Islamists emphasized “following the 
Imam’s line, obeying the leader, and the protection of the values of the Islamic 
Revolution.”35 The reader should be reminded again that both operate within the 
framework of an Islamic “red line,” in that both accept the basic premise of the Iranian 
system. A more accurate question, therefore, is which one carries the day. The answer 
depends on the type of interest pursued. One is for the victory of “us” over “them,” in the 
form of “illiberal democracy” at home and “the clash of civilizations” abroad, while the 
other is for producing a sustainable civilization in the form of the politics of inclusion, i.e., 
“civil society” and “plural democracy” at home, and a “dialogue of civilizations” and 
“coexistence” abroad. The 1997 election seems to be a victory for the latter. As one of the 
main spokesmen of the Islamic Yuppies, President Khatami has declared that civility and 
the rule of law constitute the comerstone of his domestic policy, while confidence 
building, integration, and détente constitute the basis of his foreign policy. 

There are some signs that these policies were not simply slogans designed to win the 
election. In February 1998, Khatami delivered on both accounts. He courageously branded 
the Ansar-e Hizballah, the militant wing of the Islamists, illegal and fascist, and pledged 
to stop them from any further violent activities. Moreover, he has taken many measures 
to clean up the Iranian foreign ministry establishment. In addition to reorganizing the 
ministry and replacing many diplomats for lack of qualification, important foreign policy 
measures have been taken. There will be little or no financial assistance from Iran to the 
Palestinian groups who oppose the mainstream forces engaged in peace process. More 
importantly, the budget of the Organization of Islamic and Cultural Links, under the 
direction of Hojatolislam ‘Ali Muhammad Taskhiri, an advisor to Ayatollah Khamene’i 
and one of the main protagonists of Islamism, has been reduced to almost nothing by the 
Ministry of Islamic Guidance, although Khamenei’s office has promised to continue 
funding it.36 

The Islamist forces, however, have not remained silent in the face of these 
developments. Their challenges have taken ideological, political, and factional forms. For 
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example, they portray the issue of the future of Iran’s relations with the West as a 
zero-sum game and argue that any rapprochement with the West will compromise Islamic 
purity. The so-called Hizballahi bands have put into practice their rhetoric: they attacked 
pro-Khatami and liberal rallies, assaulted and injured Deputy President ‘Abdollah Nuri, 
and the Minister of Islamic Guidance Ata’ollah Mohajerani, both “liberals,” at a Friday 
prayer on 4 September 1998.37 The social struggles are often fought out in the main streets 
of Tehran, to bloody consequences. Attacking a bus carrying American tourists, the brutal 
murder of a former minister of labor and the leader of the Iran Nation Party, and the 
murder of three intellectuals by a death-squad, are the most recent measures in the 
campaign against what the Radical Right publication Shalamche called turning Iran into 
another Turkey.38 These events were so bad that the Ansar-e Hizballah condemned the 
killings and called on all forces in society to assist the judiciary and security forces to 
apprehend the culprits.39 At the same time, nationalist but less radical voices, such as the 
sympathizers of the monthly Iran Farda, claim that it is not politically in Iran’s interest 
to resume normal relations with the West.4° Others, more radical, have accused President 
Khatami of being “too lenient” towards the United States in his historic interview with 
CNN in January 1998. The daily Jumhuri Eslami, which voices radicalism of all factions, 
argued on 26 February 1998 that “struggle with America constitutes an important 
component of the culture of the Revolution and that the phrase ‘death to America’ is not 
a mere slogan.”4! Moreover, the coalition of the Traditional and Radical Right utilize their 
resources to undermine Khatami, wherever and whenever they can. It was they who jailed 
the powerful mayor of Tehran, on 4 April 1998, on corruption charges, which was 
obviously a political move to undermine one of Khatami’s biggest supporters. The Islamic 
Yuppies, on the other hand, mobilized their resources to force the Leader to ask for his 
release ten days later. The main forces to watch, therefore, in the future of Iranian politics 
are the Islamists and their allies, on the one side, and the Islamic Yuppies and theirs on 
the other. 
Nevertheless, this author views the future with a degree of guarded optimism. First, 
its negative implications notwithstanding, globalization has fostered global debate and has 
created a new arena for civil interactions. In international financier George Soros’ 
language, “a global open society” is in the making.4? Second, the Islamic Yuppies have 
stated their commitment to civil institutions, and belong to the middle class or the 
emerging new middle class. It has been proven that an enlarged middle class and effective 
civil institutions are the main factors for consolidation of democratic processes. The new 
saint/merchants of the Islamic world will serve as the vigilant guardians of plural 
democracy. They have shown that they are not just adopting certain procedures of 
democracy, but are prepared to settle “ambiguous problems” through some degree of open 
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debate rather than violent civil war. The December 1997 “clash” about the position of the 
Leader in the polity, which generated demonstrations by various factions, was settled with 
some degree of civility. Another important sign is that the Council for Ascertaining the 
Interest of the Regime has been expanded to behave as the final arbiter between the 
various factions. Ex-president Rafsanjani heads the Council. He, along with the Council, 
will hold the balance. When Khamene’i, the Leader, supported openly the Islamists’ 
candidate for presidency, it was Rafsanjani who in the last days, convinced the Leader to 
moderate his view and thus paved the way for Khatami’s victory. The other clearest 
example of pluralist debate is the meeting of the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
in Tehran in December 1997, where Rafsanjani’s position and behavior was most 
interesting. Khatami presented the positions of the Islamic Yuppies, talking about 
dialogue among civilizations, human rights, and “Islamic civil society;” Khamene’i 
voiced the Islamists’ position and talked about Islam, the Islamic communities, and the 
dangers they are facing. Rafsanjani, on the other hand, took a compromising position 
between the two and talked about a “globalized world,” the need for “a new reading of the 
features of the Islamic polity of early Islam,” and an “Islamic paradigm which comes 
about by consultation, confidence building, cooperation based on human integrity, and self 
confidence.”43 Put together, the paradoxical feature of conflict and compromise surfaced 
again. The politics of the Islamic Republic of Iran will continue as it has for the past two 
decades, both Islamic and republican. The elections of the Assembly of Experts on 23 
October 1998 reflect this duality. The Islamist side won easily, gaining 54 of 86 seats. 
Khatami’s supporters won only 13 seats, and the remaining 16 went to independents that 
have republican aspirations. 

The West may be wise to adopt the Vatican motto of “gui, pensiamo in secoli,” (here 
we think in centuries) and think in terms of longer-term policies. The 7 January 1998 CNN 
interview with Khatami is an interesting indicator of the Thermidor of the Islamic 
Revolution in the hands of the Islamic Yuppies. On the surface, the speech may appear not 
to have been forthcoming with concrete policy measures, but in actuality it not only 
cracked the wall of mistrust between Iran and the West, but also altered the official 
worldview altogether. While the leader-founder of the Revolution, Imam Khomeini, had 
termed the hostage crisis “the second revolution,”** Khatami termed it as a “tragedy” and 
expressed his “regret” for that episode. 

In the short run, thus, it may be prudent for the West to balance the encouragement 
of privatization, constitutional republicanism, and democratization with more effective 
promotion and assistance in the areas of economic development as a basis for the 
enlargement of the middle class. The West’s main paradigm of the past few decades 
emphasized economic development with little regard for pluralist democracy, and even 
with active and open support for “enlightened dictators.” The result has been the rise of 
populist and illiberal democracies. The West should not repeat this one-sided policy by 
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supporting “enlightened civil society” without any attention to the economic fate of the 
masses who, as “true believers,” to evoke Eric Hoffer’s concept, will be attracted to any 
populist autocracy, whether religious or secular.*5 The Islamic Yuppies are idealist enough 
to be legitimate within the Islamic world and also appreciate the ideas of civil society and 
pluralism, but realist enough to accommodate broader national interest with international 
responsibility. 
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TRENDS IN SAUDI NATIONAL SECURITY 


Joseph A. Kechichian 


In the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, Saudi Arabia reassessed its national security 
policy, increasingly relying on its nascent military power. Even if Iraq was militarily 
weakened, Saudi Arabia perceived Baghdad as a long-term regional hegemon. 
Likewise, the recent thawing in Saudi-Iranian relations notwithstanding, Riyadh 
remained wary of revolutionary Iran. Finally, the perennial Yemeni threat was 
re-awakened with a vengeance, potentially engulfing both countries in a disastrous 
confrontation. Against these threats, Riyadh shouldered new security responsibili- 
ties, as its military role in the Gulf region evolved. 


Lise the 1991 coalition victory over Saddam Husayn’s Iraq, Saudi Arabia emerged 
as an important new power in the Persian Gulf region, capable of influencing security 
affairs for the balance of the century. As a direct consequence of its decision to host an 
estimated 700,000 foreign troops, and its participation in the 1991 Gulf War, Riyadh 
stiffened its back and shelved its cherished non-interventionist policies of the past. By 
standing up to Saddam Husayn, Saudi Arabia became, at least in modern political jargon, 
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a real and substantial power. Still, the kind of power that Saudi Arabia held brought with 
it responsibilities, as well as challenges.! 

With the end of the Gulf War, Riyadh and its conservative partners participated in 
postmortem discussions, had a substantial say in settlement debates to determine Iraq’s 
future, and contemplated a full-scale militarization of Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
states. By early 1999, it was clear that a victorious Saudi Arabia could not favorably 
entertain a discussion of arms control (over weapons of mass destruction) in the region, 
when Iran—and to a certain extent Iraq—were involved in deploying such weapons. Saudi 
Arabia was also concerned by the Israeli nuclear threat to the entire Middle East, which, 
at least for the foreseeable future, was likely to influence its own acquisition decisions. 
Under the circumstances, Riyadh could not foreclose the possibility of acquiring 
non-conventional weapons. On the contrary, the Al Sa‘ud (the ruling family) were 
arguing, and will probably continue to insist, that their support of the UN-sponsored, 
Western-led, anti-Saddam Husayn coalition placed them in a strategic bind, leaving them 
to defend themselves as best they could. Consequently, the Al Sa‘ud contended that the 
need to defend the Kingdom from regional hegemons had not abated. Moreover, Saudi 
rulers insisted that their concerns included—in addition to Iran and Iraqg—Yemen, an 
increasingly important country in light of its unification, newly discovered oil wealth and 
re-stated penchant for Arab nationalist policies. Finally, Riyadh devoted a great deal of 
attention to internal security, to quell potential challenges. How the Al Sa‘ud perceived 
regional threats was key to understanding recent trends in the military, including 
implications for Riyadh’s key Western ally, the United States. 


REGIONAL SOURCES OF THREAT 


For decades, the chief regional threat to Saudi Arabia was from secular, socialist 
Arab nationalism, supported by the Soviet Union. In the 1960s, Nasserism dominated the 
Arab world’s political discourse, resulting in a split between conservatives and radicals. 
For Egypt at that time, of course, Saudi Arabia was the most prominent conservative Arab 
adversary. By the end of the 1980s, the threat of Arab radicalism had receded, but Riyadh 
was very much concerned by the festering Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Still, threats within 
the Gulf region preoccupied it even more. Iran, Iraq, and Yemen posed immediate threats 
to the Al Sa‘ud throughout the 1990s, and are likely to challenge Saudi Arabia in the 
future as well. 


The Islamic Republic Of Iran 


Saudi Arabia displayed a keen perception of the challenge posed by the Islamic 
Republic of Iran when the Shah was overthrown. Beginning in 1979, Riyadh perceived 
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Tehran as a destabilizing force in the Gulf region, primarily because of Iran’s repeated 
attempts to export its revolution. As the 1980s unfolded, the Saudis felt more confident 
about protecting their regional interests, even if the threat of the Iranian Revolution 
spilling over never subsided. Although Saudi Arabia and revolutionary Iran have 
improved ties since 1991, the gulf separating them was exacerbated by deep ideological 
differences that, barring unforeseen circumstances, would continue into the future. 

As early as 1982, GCC Secretary General ‘Abdallah Y. Bishara, speaking on behalf 
of all six member states, identified Iran’s quest for supremacy in Gulf security affairs as 
the main source of threat to the stability of GCC states. This assessment, of course, 
expressed the perceived threat of revolutionary Iran. Before the revolution, Saudi Arabia 
and the other Arab Gulf monarchies recognized that the policies of the Shah’s government 
in effect guaranteed their stability and protected them from potential external threats © 
(chiefly from Iraq, the two Yemens, and the Soviet Union). Throughout the 1960s and 
early 1970s, Arab Gulf rulers shared common interests with Iran. The Shah further 
enhanced his political position in the region by rallying Gulf oil producers to stand united 
in their negotiations with Western oil companies and, along with Iraq, by agreeing to 
supply Saudi Arabia and the smaller Gulf states with a significant amount of their labor 
requirements throughout this period. In short, while the Shah was overbearing in style, he 
“was seen as the main protector of the status quo in the Gulf.” 

Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, on the other hand, was perceived as a genuine threat 
because of his divine-right claims. In Riyadh, he was perceived as a heretic, with an 
appetite for violence.‘ Ironically, Khomeini’s personal history played an important role in 
the formation of these perceptions. In October 1978, for example, Khomeini sought to take 
refuge in Kuwait after Baghdad had expelled him.5 The Ayatollah and his party cleared 
the border post in Iraq, but were apparently “refused entrance into Kuwait.” When Iraq 
would not allow them back, “the entire party was trapped in the no-man’s land between 
the two border posts.” Although Khomeini and his party were eventually permitted to 
return to Baghdad, from which they flew to Paris on 6 October 1978, the cleric never 
forgave this Kuwaiti “insolence” in the way they treated him at that border post. The 
incident further solidified Khomeini’s long-established dislike of monarchic regimes.’ 

In the months preceding the Shah’s fall, as Iran underwent severe internal upheaval, 
Saudi authorities feared for the stability of their own country, especially after the Shi‘i 
population in the al-Hasa region proclaimed their support for Khomeini’s forces. Saudi 
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Defense Minister Prince Sultan Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ascribed developments in Iran to 
“international communism” and warned against Soviet expansionism unleashed in 
Afghanistan. From this perspective, Iran without the Shah could fall to Moscow, and 
endanger the entire Gulf region. Thus, for Prince Sultan, it was politically astute to call on 
all Arab states to support the Shah. Reflecting Sultan’s position, Foreign Minister Sa‘ud 
al-Faysal viewed the upheaval in Iran as a threat not only to the region but to the entire 
world. Crown Prince (later King) Fahd Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz went even further in his 
assessment when he declared to the Riyadh daily Al-Jazira that the situation in Iran was 
“contrary to the interests of Islam, the entire Muslim world and the stability of the Middle 
East.” 

Given this level of mistrust, relations went from bad to worse throughout the 1980s, 
with each side attempting to wrest Islamic legitimacy from the other along the Sunni-Shi‘i 
divide. Saudi-Iranian ties were further strained following the 1979 Mecca Grand Mosque 
takeover even though there was no direct evidence that Tehran was involved in the 
incident. Riyadh insisted, however, that a number of Iranian clerics had distributed 
“seditious literature” to pilgrims gathered inside the holy shrine. Many Iranians were 
arrested and deported from the Kingdom. Over the years, Iran never forsook its perceived 
religious right to “politicize” the annual Mecca pilgrimage, and Saudi Arabia never 
acknowledged the right of political protest on its soil. 

Iranian clerics—with or without Tehran’s blessing—have been involved in several 
“clashes” in the holy cities since 1979. On 24-25 September 1981, for example, clashes 
broke out between Iranian pilgrims and Saudi police forces in Medina. A number of 
pilgrims were quickly arrested and deported because they were distributing leaflets calling 
for the overthrow of the Al Sa‘ud.!° A more serious incident broke out in Mecca on 4 
October 1981 when, Tehran alleged, one million pilgrims participated in demonstrations 
chanting pro-Khomeini slogans hostile to Saudi Arabia, the United States, and Israel. 
Riyadh claimed that the incident merely involved “a group of rowdy pilgrims who tried 
to demonstrate and were stopped.”!! In a speech on the same day, Iran’s Islamic Guidance 
Minister, Hojatolislam ‘Abdel Majid Moadika, stated that “a Muslim gathering where the 
participants cannot mobilize against Israel, is not a hajj (pilgrimage); one cannot separate 
politics from religion.”!? Supporting Moadika, Iran’s then Speaker of Parliament, 
Hojatolislam ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, declared in turn that the Mecca incident 
was in fact “the export of the Islamic Revolution,” and that it was a legitimate Muslim 
pilgrimage function." In one of his weekly Friday prayer sermons, Khomeini declared 
that the hajj was indeed related to politics and that Saudi Arabia did not need the United 
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States and should, therefore, distance itself from Washington.!* Riyadh disagreed, 
maintaining that the pilgrimage was not a political event where every country could vent 
its frustrations and, in the process, interfere in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. 

Between 1981 and 1986, Saudi Arabia feared the openly belligerent attitude of 
revolutionary Iran. Significantly, Tehran did not limit its activities to attacking Riyadh’s 
legitimacy— considered as being pro-Western and therefore un-Islamic-—— but attempted to 
export its own interpretation of Islamic government to the Kingdom. Virulent anti- 
revolutionary and anti-monarchic campaigns were launched in late 1986, and, by early 
1987, Riyadh had reached the conclusion that its reconciliation and accommodation 
policies with Tehran had failed to produce anticipated results.!5 

On 31 July 1987, 400 Iranians died in Mecca, after violent clashes between Iranian 
pilgrims and Saudi security forces. Riyadh had expected agitation because significant 
volumes of explosives carried by some of the 150,000 Iranian pilgrims had been 
discovered the previous year. In the aftermath of the riots, Tehran questioned the Al Sa‘ud 
“family’s credentials as safe keepers of Islam’s most holy places,” and called “for the 
downfall of the Saudi regime.”!® Riyadh returned the political volley with radio 
commentaries calling on the Iranian population to “throw the Ayat{ollah]s out” and 
replace them with leaders “who realize[d] the interest of Iran and the Muslim people of 
Iran.”!7 By 1988, when Riyadh broke diplomatic relations, the Saudi-Iranian stalemate 
was at its worst stage. 

Not surprisingly, the Saudi government responded positively to Tehran’s strong 
condemnations of Saddam Husayn during the war for Kuwait. Although Iran chided Saudi 
Arabia for welcoming Western, especially American, forces to the Kingdom, it did not 
blame the Saudis for the massive military buildup in and around the Arabian Peninsula. 
That, at least, was a tacit approval of developments as far as Iraq and Saddam Husayn 
were concerned. The rest would be dealt with in good time. In fact, Tehran reminded 
Foreign Minister Sa‘ud al-Faysal, who visited Iran in early June 1991, that the two largest 
Gulf states should cooperate in ensuring the security of the Gulf region. “Ts it reasonable,” 
asked an Iranian diplomat in the Middle East, “that a [Gulf Cooperation Council] security 
arrangement should be established for the Gulf without the participation of the biggest, 
most populous, most ancient, and most powerful country in the Gulf?”!8 In the event, the 
diplomat’s question was answered in the negative, because Saudi Arabia remained wary 
of Iran’s long-term hegemonic intentions in the area.!9 
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With a weakened Iraq, and relative military stability in the area throughout the early 
1990s, Saudi Arabia was concerned with two sets of problems. First, there was the hastily 
arranged—even imposed under coalition pressure—“GCC+2” or “Damascus Declara- 
tion” formula, whereby Egypt and Syria would shoulder some of the Gulf’s security 
burdens, and second, Iran’s rapidly evolving internal situation. Because Riyadh mistrusted 
its new-found Arab allies’ long-term intentions in the area, it maintained secret contacts 
with Tehran, playing one against the other.2° Riyadh turned towards Tehran to help 
balance its political goals, even if dramatic developments inside Iran, centered around 
social changes, pre-occupied the Iranians. By March 1991, when the two countries 
re-established formal diplomatic contact, Tehran was eager to convince Riyadh that the 
days of encouraging radical Islamists around the Arab world with guns and money were 
indeed over. Saudi Arabia, in turn, appreciated internal Iranian factors that influenced the 
government’s foreign policy. 

When Muhammad Khatami won the 1997 presidential elections in Iran, Saudi 
officials recalculated their policies towards Iran, arguing that a crippled Iraq left the field 
wide open for Tehran to bid for sole leadership in the Persian Gulf. That, naturally, 
concerned them even if historical, religious, and political rivalries all affected their ties. 
The Iranian threat to Saudi Arabia did not disappear but, in the aftermath of the 
catastrophic November 1997 Doha Middle East and North Africa (MENA) Economic 
Conference (boycotted by Saudi Arabia and most Arab states), the rapprochement 
between the two countries was substantially facilitated because Riyadh publicly espoused 
a position— distancing itself from the United States—favored in Iran. Khatami was keen 
to utilize the December 1997 Tehran Organization of the Islamic Conference meeting to 
seal his nascent foreign policy initiative towards the Arab world.?! In a rare and much 
noticed welcoming address, Khatami embraced Crown Prince ‘Abdallah Ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Sa‘ud, exchanging ideas and intentions. The reconciliation received further 
approval when GCC leaders, meeting in Kuwait for their annual summit in December 
1997, took note of “the Iranian Government’s intention to open a new page in its relations 
with the GCC member states.”22 

At the end of May 1998, Foreign Minister Sa‘ud al-Faysal visited Tehran, where he 
signed a wide-ranging agreement covering economic, cultural, trade, science, technology, 
and sports issues. Surprisingly, the agreement also covered bilateral investments, 
“targeting industry, mining, transport, petrochemicals and tourism as sectors for possible 
cooperation.”?3 This accord came on the heels of a 24 May 1998 industrial and technical 
cooperation understanding that considered the possibility that Saudi Arabia would 
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participate “in the construction of oil and gas pipelines between Iran and India and in 
joint-venture power generation projects.”24 

The new understanding that emerged following these high-level contacts even shaped 
the Saudi response to Iran’s successful test of a Shehab-3 medium-range missile in July 
1998. Indeed, when Tehran “claimed that the development of its missile capability was for 
purely defensive purposes” and not—as Western commentators opined—targeted against 
Saudi Arabia and Turkey, Riyadh accepted this interpretation.25 More important, Saudi 
officials did not react to Iranian Ambassador Mohammad Reza Nouri’s more pronounced 
statement “that the missiles were an instrument to defend Islamic and Arab countries in 
the region.”2© Whether this view was unanimously shared was impossible to determine. 
High-ranking officials were nevertheless puzzled to hear Prince Turki bin ‘Abdallah 
declare “that the Kingdom was not concerned by Iran’s testing of the missile.”27 

Closer ties between Saudis and Iranians throughout 1998 appeared to have hastened 
the Kingdom’s decision to curb support for the Taliban in Afghanistan as well. Indeed, 
Riyadh recalled its envoy from Kabul in September 1998, and expelled the Afghani 
representative from the Kingdom shortly thereafter.28 This decision was warmly wel- 
comed by Tehran, although Saudi backing for the Taliban probably started to wane after 
the massacre of thousands of Hazara (Shi‘i) civilians in the Afghan town of Mazar-i 
Sharif.29 Saudi Arabia was also concerned over the Iranian military build-up in the 
aftermath of the August 1998 Taliban murder of nine Iranian diplomats that, at least for 
a while, threatened to escalate into a full-fledged confrontation.°° 

Despite the overall rapprochement between Riyadh and Tehran, the Iranian threat to 
Saudi Arabia and the smaller Gulf states endured, chiefly because of internal Iranian 
circumstances.3! Rather than being a military threat (at least in the short term), Iran posed 
a legitimizing challenge to the Al Sa‘ud. For Tehran, the Saudi ruling family was under 
the gun essentially to earn its “right” to protect Mecca and Medina.*? For the Al Sa‘ud, 
the overture towards Iran was a calculated political step, intended to strengthen Riyadh 
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while both Iran and Iraq were relatively weak. Their task was to implement this policy, 
without abdicating their perceived right to protect the holy cities—and act as custodians 
on behalf of the Muslim community—to enhance their primary source of legitimacy. 
Importantly, Riyadh was willing to alter its policies in the short term, to safeguard this 
privilege on a more permanent basis. 


Ba‘athi Iraq 


The threat to Saudi Arabia from Iraq has presented a unique dilemma. Until 1958, 
relations between Saudi Arabia and Iraq were dominated by historic feuds between the Al 
Sa‘ud and successive Hashimite rulers. While the Arabian Peninsula was politically and 
territorially divided among rulers with uncertain allegiances, the antagonism of Abd 
al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud in the Najd towards Sharif Husayn in the Hijaz, created a confronta- 
tional atmosphere. Ibn Sa‘ud’s efforts to control the Arabian Peninsula clashed with Sharif 
Husayn’s rival claim to the custodianship of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. With 
the support of the Ikhwan—members of key tribes who rallied around the young ruler 
starting in the early 1920s—lIbn Sa‘ud defeated Husayn, and in 1932 united the tribes of 
the Peninsula to create the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia.’ Britain compensated the 
Hashimites by creating the Kingdom of Iraq and the Kingdom of Trans-Jordan. Still, while 
the London-Baghdad relationship was viewed in Riyadh with both suspicion and 
ambivalence, Saudi foreign policy was influenced by what occurred in Iraq next.34 

The 1958 revolution in Iraq dramatically altered Iraqi-Saudi relations and, vindicated 
by the course of events, Saudi Arabia distanced itself from Iraq. For Riyadh, the military 
coup in Baghdad placed Iraq and Egypt in the same anti-monarchic camp. Saudi Arabia 
tried to counter this development by forging closer ties with outside powers, including the 
United States. It supported, for example, the 1957 “Eisenhower Doctrine” that ostensibly 
aimed at checking communist gains in the Middle East. For its part, Iraq supported 
national liberation movements in the Arab world aimed at overthrowing conservative 
monarchies.*5 Still, when Iraq forged a rapprochement with the Soviet Union, Riyadh was 
distressed. With Soviet military and financial assistance, Iraq provided political, military, 
and financial aid to anti-Sa‘ud liberation movements, including the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of the Occupied Arab Gulf in Oman, as well as the National Liberation Front 
in Bahrain. Consequently, when King Faysal ascended to the throne in 1964, he outlined 
a new approach for Muslim countries to follow: fight all ideologies that were inconsistent 
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with Islam.3° The‘Saudi anxiety over Iraq reached alarming proportions when, in 1972, 
Iraq signed a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the former Soviet Union.’” 

This development notwithstanding, Saudi Arabia shared with Iraq two specific 
foreign policy concerns: Israeli expansionism and Iranian hegemony. Consequently, 
Riyadh agreed with Baghdad to stop oil exports to the West during the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War, even though the embargo proved largely ineffective. As the impact of the 1967 War 
crystallized, however, the Saudi and Iraqi positions diverged. Riyadh opted for rescinding 
its embargo order and resumed oil exports to the West. A similar divergence surfaced 
again during the October 1973 Arab-Israeli War when Riyadh insisted on a more 
determined posture. Instead of joining the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OAPEC) oil embargo decision, Iraq argued that Arab states should sever 
diplomatic relations with Washington and withdraw all currency deposits from American 
banks. Iraq, therefore, did not join the embargo. Moreover, Iraq called on Saudi Arabia to 
nationalize American interests in the Kingdom. Riyadh ignored both calls.38 

In June 1975, then Heir Apparent Fahd Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz visited Baghdad to discuss 
Gulf security questions with President Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr and Vice-President Saddam 
Husayn. The visit was heralded because of assertions in the Western media that border 
settlements between Iraq and both Kuwait and Saudi Arabia had finally been successfully 
negotiated. Later developments, however, revealed that little was in fact agreed to. All that 
had been accomplished was exclusively in the bilateral arena. The status of a 640-km 
border stretch delineated under the 1922 Al-Muhammara Treaty, and that of a demilita- 
rized 4,000 km? neutral zone set up under the 1922 Ugair Convention, were clarified. 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq agreed to explore for oil in the Neutral Zone, sharing both costs and 
benefits equally. In 1977, Riyadh and Baghdad announced that they had concluded an 
economic, technical and trade cooperation agreement as well.3? 

Soon after these accords were signed, a diplomatic rapprochement emerged because 
of the convergence of two significant developments in the region: the 1979 Egyptian- 
Israeli Peace Treaty and the Iranian Revolution. Shocked by the Camp David Accords of 
1978, and the separate Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty, Saudi Arabia abandoned its 
traditional policy towards the peace process. It joined a majority of Arab governments at 
the League of Arab States 1978 Baghdad Conference in condemning Egypt by imposing 
diplomatic and economic sanctions on Cairo. The Iranian Revolution also spurred better 
relations between Saudi Arabia and Iraq, as the conservative Al Sa‘ud and republican 
Ba‘athists feared Ayatollah Khomeini equally. What they were most concerned about was 
Khomeini’s rising influence among Arab Shi‘is in the GCC states as well as in Iraq. Thus, 
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in 1979, Iraq and Saudi Arabia perceived the Iranian Revolution as a destabilizing factor 
in regional security matters. 

On 5 February 1979, a few weeks after it became apparent that Iran had entered its 
latest revolutionary period, Saudi Arabia and Iraq concluded an important internal security 
agreement that also dealt with border issues.*° At the time, Saddam Husayn was violently 
purging his opponents, especially those in the Iraqi Communist Party. He was also 
consolidating his authority over Iraqi Shi‘is, who represented a majority amongst the 
population. On both of these issues, Saudi Arabia and Iraq shared matching views, as 
conservative Saudis joined Ba‘athist Iraqis in opposing the political emancipation of Arab 
communists and Shi‘is. Riyadh also shared with Baghdad the fear that Iran’s anti-Western 
militancy would spill-over into the conservative monarchies, through indigenous Shi‘i 
populations, and was especially concerned over pro-Khomeini Shi‘i demonstrations in the 
oil rich al-Hasa province. 

Against the backdrop of these developments, high-level contacts between Riyadh and 
Baghdad culminated in the 6 August 1980 visit by Saddam Husayn to Ta’ if, Saudi Arabia. 
This was the first visit by an Iraqi head of state to the Kingdom since the overthrow of the 
Iraqi monarchy on 14 July 1958. What transpired between King Khalid and President 
Saddam Husayn remained undisclosed. The official communiqué announced that regional 
security issues were discussed, including the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, and the repercussions of the Iranian Revolution.*! Nevertheless, the 
Saudi acceptance of a strongly worded Iraqi-initiated communiqué was, in large part, due 
to the threat posed by the Iranian Revolution. 

Riyadh clearly sought to strengthen its ties with Baghdad at a time when Tehran was 
embarked on a “crusade” to export its nascent revolution to the conservative monarchies. 
King Khalid agreed with Saddam Husayn on the level of threat emanating from Tehran, 
and may even have supported Iraq’s initial plans to launch a military strike against Iran. 
Having deflected some of the Saudi suspicions of his hegemonic intentions in the Gulf 
region, Saddam Husayn capitalized on this rare opportunity and, in March 1980, went so 
far as to pledge military assistance to Riyadh if Soviet troops invaded Saudi territory. Such 
exuberant statements drew mild responses from the Saudi ruling family. Still, when the 
Iran-Iraq War started in September 1980, Saudi Arabia expressed its total support for Iraq, 
believing perhaps that a rapid Iraqi victory would permanently weaken the Iranian threat 
to the region. Presumably, that had been the gist of Saddam Husayn’s persuasive 
arguments to his Saudi hosts during the August 1980 Ta’if visit. In response, Riyadh 
opened its port facilities to help Baghdad receive military supplies, committed a portion 
of its own oil exports to make up for Iraqi losses, and interceded on Baghdad’s behalf with 
European states for the sale of advanced weapons.*? On 16 April 1981, the Kuwaiti daily 
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Al-Rayy Al-‘Amm reported that conservative Arab monarchies were committed to 
providing Iraq with $14 billion in direct financial assistance for the war effort. According 
to the newspaper, Saudi Arabia alone pledged $6 billion.*2 A decade later, when the two 
countries clashed after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, and Saddam Husayn declared that 
little of these pledges were ever delivered, King Fahd authorized the publication of the 
Kingdom’s contributions in full. According to the monarch, total Saudi financial 
assistance to Iraq amounted to $25.7 billion during the eight years that the Iran-Iraq War 
lasted.4 
Even if Riyadh supported Baghdad throughout the 1980s, Iraq squandered all the 

goodwill of the Al Sa‘ud when it invaded Kuwait on 1 August 1990. To date, the only 
authoritative Saudi commentary on the Iraqi invasion concluded that what Saddam 
Husayn intended to accomplish—exercising Iraqi hegemony over the entire Gulf 
region—was unacceptable.*5 In the event, and because Saddam Husayn’s 1990 occupation 
of Kuwait was successfully thwarted, Iraq may not have the “political” power to constitute 
a major threat to Saudi Arabia anytime soon. Moreover, Iraq’s overwhelming military 
defeat required that Baghdad turn inwards to put its house in order, before Saddam 
Husayn— or any of his potential successors—could, once again, venture outward. Simply 
stated, a high-level change in Iraq “would make an inward focus of the regime even more 
likely.”’46 

To be sure, the Iraqi challenge to Saudi Arabia—as well as the other five GCC 
members—solidified in 1990, and has remained constant ever since. No matter how 
persuasive key GCC leaders were as they proposed to lift, even partially, the economic 
sanctions imposed on Iraq by the United Nations, Baghdad’s obduracy postponed sine die 
such an outcome. Although Abu Dhabi, Doha, Manama, and Muscat persuaded Kuwait 
and Riyadh to help loosen the sanctions, Saddam Husayn—and his predictable actions— 
almost always ensured an indefinite postponement of a modicum of positive change. 
Periodically, and without fail, the Iraqi strongman would lambaste Arab Gulf rulers for 
maintaining close ties with Western powers, hoping to create a wedge between them and 
their subjects. Even if several senior Gulf leaders were ready to expend political capital 
with their neighbors on Baghdad’s behalf, few could afford to do so after hearing the Iraqi 
president calling for their removal from power. On 5 January 1999, President Saddam 
Husayn delivered his annual Army Day address— broadcast throughout the Arab world on 
the popular Doha-based Al-Jazira television network—in which he called on Arab masses 
to “revolt and unseat those stooges, collaborators, throne dwarfs and cowards, revolt 
are 
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against those who boast of friendship with the United States, [and] those who are guided 
by [US Defense Secretary] William Cohen.”47 Needless to say, this language drew a 
negative response, especially in Riyadh, where the official news agency editorialized that 
“Iraq need[ed] a revolution [against] the tyrant of Baghdad,” offering a litany of Saddam 
Husayn’s offenses.48 

In the end, Saudi Arabia was left with a simple dilemma that, for better or worse, 
would remain in place for the foreseeable future: How to manage Baghdad, especially as 
Iraq was determined to acquire weapons of mass destruction and, not a negligible point, 
to lead the Arab masses.49 Iraq posed a serious threat to Saudi Arabia, colored by the 
following three specific perceptions in Baghdad: 

e Riyadh was partially responsible for Iraq’s fate in 1991;9° 

e the Al Sa‘ud abdicated their Arab responsibilities;5! and, 

e they enlarged the gulf separating the haves and have-nots in the Arab world.52 

Under the circumstances, and irrespective of Saudi Arabia’s abilities to manage 
properly perceptions that Arab masses may have of the ruling family, Saddam Husayn’s 
rhetoric did not fall on deaf ears. In fact, the war for Kuwait probably hastened the pace 
of the many changes facing the Arab world at the turn of the century. 


The Republic Of Yemen 


Prior to the 1991 confrontation with Iraq, the last major Saudi military clash with a 
neighbor was with Yemen in 1934, when a war led to a treaty delineating parts of the 
border between the two countries. After a series of border clashes, Yemeni soldiers 
attacked a Saudi border post and occupied part of the city of Najran.53 King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
of Saudi Arabia entrusted the “liberation of Najran” to Princes Faysal and Sa‘ud (both 
subsequently kings); in the war that followed, Faysal penetrated deep into Yemen and 
occupied the port city of Al-Hudayda. King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz refrained from any new 
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demands or territorial claims against Yemen, despite the recommendations of his senior 
advisors.54 

A defeated Yemen agreed to the Ta’if Treaty that ended the state of war by partially 
demarcating the border. Relations then remained stable until the Yemeni Revolution of 
1962. 

On 26 September 1962, Imam Muhammad al-Badr was deposed in Sana‘a’. Riyadh 
was caught off guard by the coup as King Saud had been ill and Prince Faysal was 
attending a UN General Assembly meeting in New York. When asked about the Yemeni 
coup, Faysal declared that this was a domestic Yemeni issue and that Riyadh did not 
concern itself with the internal affairs of other countries. However, Saudi Arabia 
welcomed members of the deposed Yemeni monarchy to settle in the Kingdom.55 Under 
Faysal’s guidance, a variety of Yemeni groups that supported the return of the monarchy 
during the civil war received special favors. The Kingdom trained some of these elements 
to launch attacks on Egyptians operating in Yemen. This Saudi military assistance was of 
dubious quality, and led to repeated failures by the royalist side. Faysal appreciated his 
limitations and, in an effort to consolidate a broad anti-Egyptian sentiment in Yemen, 
arranged a meeting among dissident republican shaykhs and royalist forces at Ta’if in 
August 1965. The Ta’if conference called for the adoption of several reformist measures 
but failed to restore the Imamate to power, which led to a split within royalist ranks.5° 

To demonstrate their displeasure with the Saudi assistance to Sana‘a’, Yemeni forces 
from Aden crossed into the Kingdom, and occupied the outpost of Wadia on 26 November 
1969. Simultaneously, Yemeni aircraft attacked royalist positions in the Kingdom, 
precipitating a Saudi retaliation. This was the first time that the Al Sa‘ud relied on their 
troops in combat since the 1934 war with Yemen. Wadia was captured but at a high cost 
to the armed forces. At the time, Riyadh relied on Pakistani Air Force units to protect the 
Kingdom from air attacks, although its forces failed to pursue Yemeni units back across 
the border. The ruling family reasoned that it could not unleash forces that were unable 
to muster an operational unit to repel the incursion. One brigade was tied down in Jordan, 
and other forces had to stand watch on the Iraqi and Persian Gulf borders. 

The Yemen Arab Republic (YAR, North Yemen) that eventually emerged from the 
civil war included many elements which had been supported by Saudi Arabia. Over the 
next few years, Saudi policy emphasized political and financial support for the YAR, 
ostensibly to withstand the revolutionary zeal of Marxist elements in the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY or South Yemen) which emerged after the British 
withdrawal from the former Aden Protectorate and Federation of South Arabia in 1967. 
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Riyadh was content to let the YAR fend off the PDRY, while seeking to coerce the former 
to abandon any thought of unification with the latter. The PDRY, however, would prove 
far more difficult to deal with than Saudi Arabia ever imagined. 

Saudi Arabia had several brief skirmishes with the PDRY, while continuing direct 
involvement in North Yemeni affairs, aimed at blocking movement towards Yemeni 
unification.” Presumably, such a united front would threaten Riyadh, because a unified 
Yemen would become the most populous and dynamic country on the Peninsula. 

After a brief, bloody civil war in the PDRY in January 1986, and with the decline of 
communism in Eastern Europe and elsewhere, South Yemen began a liberalization and 
democratization process, while a similar liberalization was also under way in North 
Yemen. The two countries moved rapidly towards unification and, on 22 May 1990, 
proclaimed the Republic of Yemen.*® 

Saudi Arabia, having failed to prevent Yemeni unification, sought to bring pressure 
on the new Yemeni regime. When, after Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August of 1990, 
Sana‘a’ was perceived as supporting Iraq, Saudi Arabia expelled expatriate Yemeni 
workers from its territory, and promoted anti-Yemeni rhetoric in its controlled media 
outlets. 

In the wake of Yemeni reunification, the long dormant border issue was revived: 500 
miles of undemarcated border, with commercially exploitable oil deposits being discov- 
ered in the disputed regions, became the focus of special attention. In May 1992 and again 
in August 1993, Saudi Arabia warned western oil companies in Yemen to stop operating 
in the border region between the two countries. The Kingdom relied on its established 
policy of supporting friendly tribal groups to enforce this policy by encouraging the 
periodic detention of oil-field workers in remote spots. These events weakened the 
Yemeni central government as the latter failed to gain the release of kidnaped technicians 
until after it met various tribal demands. In September 1993, an outpost of the French oil 
company Total was attacked in a well-organized military operation, further embarrassing 
Sana‘a’.°9 

Assistance to pro-Saudi tribes backfired when the Saudi ambassador to Yemen was 
kidnaped in 1992 by a dissident tribal member, further heightening tensions between the 
two countries. Only after the intervention of King Fahd and Defense Minister Sultan was 
the ambassador released. 

As discussed above, the Saudis perceived Yemen as vital to their national security but 
also as a potential threat. Sana‘a’’s.lukewarm support of Saddam Husayn during the 1991 
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Gulf War may have permanently altered Riyadh’s views of the new Yemeni regime. In 
fact, Saudi Arabia was infuriated by the 17 January 1991 Yemeni cabinet statement 
labeling the military action against Baghdad “a flagrant challenge to the declared will of 
the world ... aimed at destroying fraternal Iraq.”®! Relations soured further in the 
aftermath of the Gulf War when Saudi Arabia changed its immigration laws regarding 
Yemenis, causing an exodus of an estimated one million workers. This was a direct 
response to Yemen’s refusal to join the US-led United Nations coalition and its abstention 
on several key Security Council resolutions (Yemen was the Arab member of the Security 
Council at the time of the crisis.) Of course, the economic repercussions of an additional 
million laborers on the already weak Yemeni economy were devastating, but Sana‘a’ did 
not budge and, consequently, paid a heavy price for its independence. 

The dormant dispute over the 1,000-mile-long mostly undemarcated Yemeni-Saudi 
border (in effect, a 63-year-old contest) was re-awakened in 1991 because of dramatic 
internal changes in Yemen. Yemenis were experimenting with popular participation that, 
in and of itself, was revolutionary. Without doubt, the on-going Yemeni experiment in 
democratic deliberations—even if problematic—was perceived negatively by senior 
Saudi officials. 

Saudi Arabia was clearly distressed when Sana‘a’ accused Riyadh of meddling in 
Yemeni internal affairs. As a case in point, senior Yemeni leaders cited the example of 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jifri, a prominent pro-Saudi southerner, head of the League of the 
Sons of Yemen and a key figure in the secessionist “Democratic Republic of Yemen” 
effort which led to the 1994 civil war. To their credit, Yemeni leaders opted to sentence 
Al-Jifri and many other southern leaders of the 1994 secession in absentia, precisely to 
close this difficult chapter. 

Renewed border tensions led to an agreement to negotiate an accord on the 
undemarcated border, made more palatable by Yemen’s hope of obtaining substantial 
economic benefits from cooperation with Saudi Arabia, which in turn hoped to bring a 
difficult chapter of its modern history to a close. In April 1998, the Yemeni President, 
‘Ali Abdallah Salih, declared that the border agreement was almost ready, emphasizing 
that the dispute would be settled peacefully.® 

In the long run, Sana‘a’ remained a serious threat to Saudi interests on the Arabian 
Peninsula chiefly because of its Arab nationalist agenda, large—and economically 
dependent—population, interest in acquiring military hardware, and strategic position on 
the southern edge of the Arabian Peninsula. Riyadh urged its supporters within Yemen to 
play their constitutional roles to the hilt. Despite the 1994 civil war, opposition 
representatives forcefully argued that Sana‘a’ was on the wrong course, calling on the 
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leadership to re-align the country around the Saudi orbit. In 1991, Al-Jifri (whose role in 
1994 has already been mentioned) criticized Sana‘a’ for allowing anti-Saudi demonstra- 
‘tions. Similarly, Shaykh ‘Abdallah bin Husayn al-Ahmar, leader of the pro-Saudi Yemeni 
Reform Group, Speaker of Parliament, and leader of one of two key tribal confederations 
has been equally critical of the Salih government. “Yemen should have adopted a policy 
which protected the interests of its citizens . . . and Yemeni immigrants in the Gulf area,” 
declared this seasoned politician.“ President Salih and his successive governments were 
painfully aware of this critique, and sought to find a permanent solution to the 
Yemeni-Saudi border dispute. They noted the continuing keen Saudi interest in internal 
Yemeni developments and aimed to reach an accord that balanced security issues with 
constitutional requirements.® 


TRENDS IN THE MILITARY 


In the wake of regional challenges to Saudi Arabia’s national security, best illustrated 
by the war for Kuwait, the emergence of the Kingdom as an effective military power in 
the Persian Gulf region was all but inevitable. Riyadh shouldered new responsibilities 
because of the following perceived threats to its security: 

e Continuing challenges posed by Iran and Iraq; 

e The Yemeni push to promote participatory government; 

e The impact of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict; 

e Changes in the GCC states’ relations with each other, with Western powers and, to 
a lesser extent, with Russia, China, and North Korea; 

e Deployment by its neighbors of long-range air and missile strike capabilities; and, 

e A region-wide build-up of weapons of mass destruction.® 

These challenges, among others, preceded the August 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
and persisted after Kuwait’s 27 February 1991 liberation. Still, because one regional 
power invaded a state in the Persian Gulf, Riyadh was now concerned about intra-state 
conflicts in addition to border disputes, subversive activities, and the backing of coup 
d’états. Moreover, radical regimes, defined as those that opposed the Al Sa‘ud ruling 
family, posed an equal threat. Riyadh remained cognizant “that the region was filled with 
a history of unpredictable wars which have been fought to intensities far beyond the level 
justified by their strategic purpose.”6” That was certainly the case with the 1980-88 
Iran-Iraq War, and the earlier Dhufar Rebellion in Oman, but not necessarily with the war 
for Kuwait. Still, despite these precedents, the 1990-91 crisis demonstrated that the 
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intensity of any regional conflict could quickly increase. Unfortunately, the war for 
Kuwait demonstrated that the ability to use force was the only way to achieve security in 
the region, and Saudi Arabia would only be secure—to the extent that it could rely on 
allies to meet any challenges to its security—by using the military option. As Operations 
Desert Shield/Storm illustrated, warfare in the Gulf was difficult from the logistical point 
of view, and it was highly doubtful that the UN-sanctioned, US-led coalition would have 
been able to liberate Kuwait without Saudi assistance.®® 


Military Role in the Persian Gulf 


Of all the states on the Arabian Peninsula, only Saudi Arabia had the strategic depth 
to withstand an external attack while waiting for reinforcements. In addition, Saudi Arabia 
deployed its own limited forces to defend the country and, as needed, cross-reinforce other 
GCC members. Its lines of communications, as was demonstrated in 1990-91, were 
qualitatively superior and extremely useful. Its military infrastructure was also unique in 
many respects because of the sheer size and specifications of most installations. 

In the aftermath of Operations Desert Shield/Storm, the withdrawal of foreign forces 
illustrated that Saudi Arabia had to rely on either Egypt and Syria or on itself. When the 
GCC+2 scheme failed, Saudi Arabia realized that it had the wealth to act as the core of 
the GCC’s efforts to build regional security, if political questions affecting Saudi-GCC 
relations were finally resolved. By assuming new responsibilities, the Kingdom demon- 
strated that the political will to defend the country against a real threat was present. In this 
respect, the most revealing pronouncement was King Fahd’s 15 April 1991 address to the 
nation, when he stated: 


Regarding the building of the Armed Forces, the main lesson to be learned from the Gulf crisis 
and the experience of our forces, which did extremely well, and out of the reality in which we 
live today, [is that] we in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia have made a decisive decision to 
immediately embark on expanding and strengthening our Armed Forces, providing them with 
the most effective and most advanced land, sea, and air weapons the world has ‘produced as 
well as advanced military and technical equipment.® 


King Fahd spoke clearly and revealed his intentions unequivocally. This and similar 
pronouncements by other Saudi officials indicated that Riyadh’s vision of its military role 
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in the Persian Gulf was changing. No longer was Saudi Arabia willing to abdicate security 
responsibilities to the two other major regional powers. Rather, it accepted and conceived 
a role for itself, sought the assistance of allies and, more important, demonstrated its will 
to exercise its power.’° This was a watershed in the history of Saudi Arabia. 


Defense Expenditures 


With several new priorities, and the stated desire to provide its armed forces with the 
best equipment possible, Saudi military expenditures increased after 1991. This was in 
sharp contrast to substantial cuts introduced in the mid-1980s, when military expenditures 
fell from a high of $21 billion in 1985, to a low of $13 billion in 1988. These figures stood 
in contrast to the peak level of $25 billion in 1983.7! Because of the country’s budget 
deficits since 1985, the real figure for defense expenditures may well have dropped below 
the $14 billion mark in 1989, but that did not harm the country’s basic defense programs. 
It was also important to keep in mind that Saudi Arabia had completed a $60 billion 
investment in military facilities and infrastructure, most of which were put to the test for 
the first time during Desert Shield/Storm. A recent compilation estimated that Saudi 
defense expenditures exceeded $131 billion between 1990 and 1995.72 If the Kingdom’s 
defense outlook, namely the imposition of a Pax Saudica over the Arabian Peninsula, were 
to be realized, defense expenditures would probably go up even further once oil prices 
reached a stable level. It remained to be determined, of course, whether Riyadh could 
afford such expenditures in uncertain economic times especially if oil prices fell further or 
remained too low. Irrespective of current budgetary problems, however, Saudi Arabia’s 
long-term military requirements necessitated a sustained expenditure level, to maintain the 
existing arsenal and, over time, to update it.7 


Military Manpower 


The most crucial military problem facing Saudi Arabia has been manpower. While 
both the Saudi population and military manpower figures were difficult to estimate 
accurately, it was generally accepted that there were between eight and ten million citizens 
and fewer than 178,000 full-time uniformed active members of the armed forces, of whom 
73,000 were in the paramilitary Royal Guard and National Guard. According to Anthony 
H. Cordesman, these numbers were lower than the ones in the annual Military Balance 
volumes, published by the London-based International Institute for Strategic Studies, but 
reflected a much more accurate count.”4 
Bal 
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In the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, specific requirements altered the undeclared 
policy of selective under-manning of the armed forces, practiced at the height of the Arab 
Cold War.7> In the mid-1990s, the regular armed forces comprised about 65,000 men. 
That, clearly, was not sufficient to defend a country as large as Saudi Arabia (roughly a 
third of the United States in size). In the past, Riyadh temporarily solved this problem by 
relying on expatriate technicians (estimated at over 20,000 before 1990), and by using 
small elements of foreign forces in specialized areas.” It formerly had a Pakistani 
unit—estimated at 10,000 men—attached to the 12th Armored Brigade stationed at Tabuk 
and, if the ill-fated GCC+2 talks had achieved their expected results, would have beefed 
up its forces with Egyptian troops.” Moreover, Riyadh relied on Jordanian and French 
internal security experts, whose presence proved indispensable in re-taking the Mecca 
Mosque in 1979.78 Finally, Saudi Arabia also relied on the United States, first for an 
over-the-horizon presence, and more recently on the ground, to deal with enduring 
regional conflicts.79 

As the Gulf War demonstrated, the Saudi military—with or without the US 
over-the-horizon presence—could not deter Saddam Husayn from invading Kuwait and 
threatening the Kingdom. It was also an actuality that Saudi demographic limitations, the 
competition for skilled manpower in the private sector, and the need to maintain a separate 
National Guard force, all had an impact on the growth of the Saudi armed forces. Still, 
Defense Minister Prince Sultan Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz reiterated an oft-expressed desire to 
expand the size of the Saudi armed forces—to well over 200,000—as recently as May 
1996. Speaking to the General Organization for Military Industry, Sultan revealed that the 
Kingdom intended to expand the armed forces both through hardware purchases, and “in 
men.”8° Although current manpower constraints would not change significantly during the 
next decade, senior Saudi officials felt the need to enhance their indigenous military 
capabilities and, towards that objective, relied on a technical edge, especially in the air 
force. It was further assumed that Riyadh would also rely on foreign support, because 
virtually all of its skilled military manpower would have to be allocated to operational 
forces and command roles. Because Saudi Arabia opted to rely, first and foremost, on its 
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own population, discussions of raising a military force of 200,000 could only be 
conducted once Saudi society became fully aware of the additional financial burdens such 
a step required. Given the sweeping demographic growth rates—3.5 percent in 1997—1it 
was indeed possible to raise such an army over the next 10—15 years if educational and 
financial requirements were met in toto. 


Military Requirements 


To meet the regional threats discussed above, Saudi Arabia needs to address specific 
issues in formulating its national security policy. Among the more salient issues are the 
following: 

e Direct defense against threats from Iran, Iraq, and Yemen; 

e The threat of long-range ballistic missiles; 

e The need for strong air units to compensate for weak land forces; 

e The need for sufficient naval capabilities to protect both of its lengthy coasts, as 
well as the strategic Straits of Hormuz and Bab al-Mandab; 

e The need for enough land forces to defend its vast territory while emphasizing air 
and naval defenses; 

e Acquisition of strike capabilities to inflict unacceptable damage to potential 
aggressors; 

e Eventual expansion of a strike capability to deter chemical, biological, and nuclear 
attacks; 

e The need for tactical mobility to lift all of its forces for rapid cross-reinforcement 
to all areas of the Kingdom and neighboring GCC states; 

e The need for advanced command, control, communications, and intelligence 
systems to compensate for other deficiencies, including low unit strengths, force quality, 
lack of command experience, and lack of developed combined operations; 

e Reliance on high-technology weapons systems to help compensate for inadequate 
unit strength; 

e The need for improved training and support facilities, even if foreign technicians 
overwhelm the technical ranks; and, 

e The need to disperse combat forces to border areas to limit coup d’état 
possibilities.®! 

The fulfillment of these needs, in some measure, highlights the trends in Saudi 
Arabia’s national security efforts. It is clear that Saudi military modernization efforts 
cannot be based on a conventional approach to military spending or the use of military 
manpower, because significant regional threats, combined with domestic needs, determine 
Saudi national security priorities. Consequently, the chief focus seems to be based on 
slowly evolving the ability to operate a limited number of high-technology forces, even if 
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that requires a degree of dependence on outside, especially US, forces, and on boosting 
those services that can achieve the most with the least in the shortest possible time. An 
equally important trend is to not neglect non-conventional weapons systems. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE 1991 GULF WAR FOR THE KINGDOM 


At the end of the war for Kuwait, on 27 February 1991, Saudi Arabia and its 
conservative partners embarked on postmortem security discussions, among themselves 
and with their allies. Indeed, because they had won, expectations ran high regarding the 
establishment of a “New Arab Order” in the Persian Gulf. Saudi Arabia’s perceptions of 
threats, both internal as well as external, defined how it intended and planned to act in the 
future. Based on the brief record of the past few years (in addition to the leadership’s 
declared intentions), Saudi Arabia—and to a lesser extent its junior partners in the Gulf 
Cooperation Council—contemplated more activist policies. King Fahd had resisted 
Saddam Husayn’s threats and had taken unprecedented steps to counter Iraq’s gains in 
Kuwait. Not only had the King authorized a full-fledged military and political opposition 
to Saddam Husayn, he had done so with the full cooperation of the United States, the 
perceived nemesis of Arab revolutionaries. The massive response, and overwhelming 
victory, created a dilemma for Riyadh. Basking in the limelight of a military triumph, 
Saudi Arabia inherited the political responsibilities that went with that victory. After 1991, 
the Al Sa‘ud decided to abandon their timid cloak, to assume difficult responsibilities in 
the region and the Arab world, and to ward off future revolutionary challenges. Although 
it was impossible to ascertain with absolute confidence whether this change in outlook was 
permanent, a certain amount of evidence was available to allow for a preliminary 
conclusion that a shift in policy was indeed under way. Of special note was King Fahd’s 
announcement—that Saudi Arabia would assume additional responsibilities in defending 
the Arabian Peninsula—and, because the “traditional” approach proved to be ineffective, 
that he would place Saudi peninsular interests ahead of any Arab obligations. That 
realization was as important as any in recent Saudi political life and, more than any other, 
confirmed the emergence of a new Saudi regional order. 

In the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, Saudi Arabia adopted a different strategy 
toward Iran and Iraq. Its immediate goal was to foster the establishment of a fresh political 
alliance that would draw in Arab and Muslim states beyond the confines of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Under this plan, not only would countries like Egypt and Syria join in opposing 
aggression against fellow Arab states, but Muslim countries like Turkey and Pakistan 
would also be welcomed. Still, the short GCC+2 experience—with financial negotiations 
dampening the initial enthusiasm—indicated that reliance on Arab and Muslim sources 
was not the preferred Saudi option. More recently, the rapprochement between Turkey and 
Israel—coupled with the latter’s nuclear position in the Middle East—further dampened 
any hopes for closer Saudi-Turkish ties. In fact, Riyadh favored close cooperation with 
Washington, London, and Paris, over any association on security matters with Cairo, 
Damascus, or Ankara. Perhaps equally important was the danger that the GCC +2 scheme, 
or the putative GCC-Turkish alliance, would force conservative Gulf monarchies to be 
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much more involved in the Arab-Israeli conflict, or the myriad conflicts involving Turkey, 
than they actually cared for. Saudi concerns for the next decade remained Iran, Iraq, and 
Yemen, Any alliance that failed to meet the challenges that these states potentially posed 
to Riyadh would indeed be short-lived. That, ultimately, was at the core of the Kingdom’s 
national security. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ADJUSTED | 
PRIORITIES: DECLINING OIL REVENUES 
AND SAUDI FISCAL POLICIES 


Rayed Krimly 


In the past decade, Saudi leaders were faced with the combined challenges of 
declining revenues, expensive threats, high population growth rates, and unrealistic 
public expectations. When the initial response of deficit financing proved insuffi- 
cient, more difficult decisions were taken, including the reduction of subsidies, the 
restructuring of expenditures, and the introduction of political reforms. The 
relatively low political costs of these decisions suggest high degrees of state 
reliability and regime resiliency. 


Saa Arabia faced difficult economic and socio-political challenges during the last 
decade. In addition to declining and unpredictable oil revenues, the Saudi state dealt with 
an unprecedented demographic explosion, the inflated demands of a public accustomed to 
large expenditures, and costly external threats. Difficult choices were thus necessary to 
deal effectively with these challenges. 

To be sure, various tools were utilized in response to these challenges, including debt 
financing, major reductions in public expenditure, the elimination of several state 
subsidies, as well as sorely needed administrative reforms. Significantly, the relatively low 
political costs that were associated with policy adjustments, as well as shifts in fiscal 
priorities, necessitated a reassessment of several assumptions. Indeed, the political system 
proved more stable and resilient than many analysts had predicted, implying a need to 
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re-examine relations between state and society in major oil producing countries. Earlier 
models of state-society relations suffered from a structural imbalance in that they 
overemphasized society-based variables and underemphasized state capabilities.1 The 
Saudi experience thus offered a valuable opportunity to highlight the significance of state 
capabilities even in periods of critical difficulties, and to emphasize complex “interac- 
tions” between state and social interests. 


MAJOR CHALLENGES FACING THE STATE 


No challenge was as grave as the Kingdom’s declining oil income, although costly 
regional threats—as well as significant social changes—altered Riyadh’s perspectives. 
What were the parameters of these challenges and how did they affect Saudi decision- 

_ makers? 


Declining and Unpredictable Oil Revenues 


Under the best of circumstances, oil producing states dealt with the difficult task of 
predicting how oil revenues would affect them, given high market uncertainties and 
significant fluctuations.? Actual oil revenues were dependent upon several variables: oil 
production levels, the international price of crude oil, the exact combination of grades of 
crude oil exported, the operating costs of oil production, investments to sustain existing 
production capacities, the relative share of governments in total oil revenues according to 
the terms of existing concessions and agreements, and the relative share of long term sales 
with fixed prices or specific pricing formulas.3 

Perhaps the best indicator of the unpredictable nature of Saudi oil revenues may be 
the discrepancy between targeted and actual expenses within the five-year development 
plans. During the first plan, between 1970 and 1974, actual expenditures reached 80 
billion Saudi Riyals (SR), or approximately $19.9 billion, compared to a planned 
expenditure of SR41 billion ($10.2 billion). Actual expenditures during the second plan, 
between 1975 and 1979, reached SR684 billion ($193 billion), compared to a planned 
expenditure of SR498 billion ($140 billion). The trend continued during the third plan, 
between 1980 and 1984, when actual expenditures reached SR1,205 billion ($344 billion) 
while the planned target was SR1,000 billion ($286 billion). However, a reversal of the 
trend began with the fourth plan, between 1985 and 1989, when actual expenditures stood 
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at SR770 billion ($205 billion), while the plan target was set at SR1,000 billion ($267, 
billion).4 

If five-year plans were highly uncertain, annual forecasts did not prove any more 
accurate, as differences between actual and budgeted revenues indicated. In 1973, for 
example, budgeted income was SR22.8 billion ($6.16 billion) while actual revenues stood 
at SR40.6 billion ($11 billion), a 78 percent difference. Similarly, the 1980 actual returns 
of SR348 billion ($104.5 billion), were higher than budgeted income by 61 percent. The 
trend was reversed starting in 1982. From 1982 to 1986, and in 1993, actual returns were 
less than budgeted revenues, with differences ranging from 21 percent in 1982 to 62 
percent in 1986, and 16.4 percent in 1993. Another reversal occurred in 1996, when actual — 
income was higher than the state’s budgeted figures by 34.6 percent.5 ; 

Although oil receipts rose sharply in the mid-1970s, and again in the early 1980s, 
they began declining in 1982 and continued to decline until 1990. The drop in actual oil 
income reached its lowest level in 1988, totaling SR62.6 billion ($16.7 billion), compared 
with a high of SR328.6 billion ($96.4 billion) in 1981. Thus, actual oil proceeds in 1988 
were merely 19 percent of what they had been just seven years earlier. Factoring in the rate 
of inflation, as well as the declining value of the US dollar, further underscored the 
real-term decline in the Kingdom’s revenues. 

In short, Saudi Arabia’s oil profits increased a dramatic 287 percent between 1975 
and 1979, compared to the previous five-year period, with a less dramatic increase of 73 
percent between 1980 and 1984. Oil revenues registered a 64 percent decline between 
1985 and 1989. The trend changed for the 1990-94 period, when a 62 percent increase 
was recorded [Table 1]. Actual oil revenues between 1990 and 1994, however, represented 
57.7 percent of their level in the 1980—1984 period in nominal terms. In real prices, the 
percentage was even smaller. 


Expensive External Threats 


The fiscal challenges that faced Saudi Arabia were made more difficult because they 
occurred at a time when security conditions in the Persian Gulf region had deteriorated 
sharply. Since 1979, three external threats have pre-occupied Saudi decision makers, and 
affected the state of the economy. First, Iran witnessed a popular revolution that overthrew 
the Pahlavi imperial regime, replacing it with an Islamic republic led by Shi‘i clergymen. 
Almost immediately after the Iranian Revolution, Tehran proclaimed its intent to export 
the revolution and to free the Islamic holy sites in Saudi Arabia from monarchic rule. This 
epochal event was followed by the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq War between the region’s two 
largest countries. Whereas the Iraqi leadership originally calculated that the war would 
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4. Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Development Plan, 1970-1975 (Riyadh: Central Planning Authority, 
1970). See also Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Second Development Plan, 1975-1980 (Riyadh: Ministry of Planning, 
1975); Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Third Development Plan, 1980—1985 (Riyadh: Ministry of Planning, 1980); 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Fourth Development Plan, 1985-1990 (Riyadh: Ministry of Planning, 1985); and 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Fifth Development Plan, 1990-1995 (Riyadh: Ministry of Planning, 1990). 

5. Both budgeted and actual revenues included non-oil income. The two largest sources were returns 
on external investments and customs dues, both of which were affected by oil price fluctuations. 
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TABLE 1 
Actual Saudi Oil Revenues 
Period Returns in billion SR Returns in billion US$ 
1970-1974 164 41 
1975-1979 635 184 
1980—1984 1,100 319 
` 1985-1989 391 104 
1990—1994 635 169 


Sources: Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA), Annual Report (Riyadh: various 
years). See also Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, General Department of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook (Riyadh: 
various years); Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Ministry of Petroleum, Minister’s Office, Al-Nashra al-Ihsa’iyya 
al-Bitruliyya, various years; Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries, Annual Report of the 
Secretary-General, various years; Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), Annual Statistical 
Bulletin, various years; OPEC, Energy and Oil Statistics, vatious years; Saudi Aramco, Annual Report, various 
years; and Arab Monetary Fund, Al-Tagqrir al-Igtisadi al-‘Arabi al-Muwahhad, various years. For exchange rates, see 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Ministry of Planning, Achievements of the Development Plans, 1970-1993, p. 18. 


end within a few weeks, it quickly developed into a protracted war of attrition. For several 
years Iranian troops were operating inside Iraq and threatened the very survival of the 
Iraqi state. As a result, the war was extended to include direct attacks on cities, oil fields, 
ports and power stations, and oil tankers in Gulf waters. Fearing a spillover, Saudi Arabia 
and the other conservative Arab Gulf states made systematic efforts to support Baghdad, 
fearing Tehran’s hegemonic aspirations over the whole area. The third cataclysmic 
development was the 1990 Iraqi occupation of Kuwait—an unprecedented occurrence in 
contemporary Arab politics. Disparities between Iraqi and Saudi military capabilities 
surfaced quickly in the aftermath of the 1990 invasion, as Saudi Arabia—for the first time 
in recent memory—faced the potential threat of invasion and occupation. Only the will of 
the international community, supported by several United Nations Security Council 
resolutions, and ultimately war, forced Baghdad to withdraw. The Kingdom became the 
base of operations for hundreds of thousands of Arab and non-Arab troops who liberated 
Kuwait in February 1991. 

It is still difficult to calculate accurately the financial burden these three significant 
external threats imposed upon the Saudi state. Perhaps the best available indicators were 
the large expenditures allocated for defense and security in official budget reports. In the 
1990-98 period, these expenditures totaled SR541.2 billion ($144.3 billion), not including 
off-budget major military purchases. The share of military and security allocations, 
relative to total allocations, stood at 30.8 percent during this period.® 

In terms of absolute values, defense allocations increased from SR3.7 billion in the 
1960s to SR277.2 billion in the 1970s, and reached SR788.3 billion in the 1980s.7 Security 
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6. SAMA, Annual Report 1998 (Riyadh: 1999), pp. 324-25. 

7. These figures included unspecified items other than security and defense allocations. Because 
unspecified “items” in the 1990s included debt payments, comparisons with previous years’ figures are not 
particularly useful. 
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and defense allocations did not include the large sums paid to Iraq during the Iran-Iraq 
War, variously estimated to total $10—20 billion.® They also did not include off-budget 
major military purchases. Still, Desert Shield/Storm cost the Kingdom an estimated SR206 
billion ($55 billion).® Indirect costs were much higher. Between 1990 and 1992, actual 
military expenditures exceeded budgeted figures by an estimated SR244 billion ($65 
billion), a 52 percent difference.!° 


The Demographic Explosion 


Until quite recently, Saudi Arabia was perceived as an underpopulated country that 
faced severe manpower shortages. In 1998, the country relied on a large expatriate work 
force for more than two-thirds of its labor needs, even though all available indicators 
confirmed an unprecedented demographic explosion. The far reaching consequences of 
this demographic change in the Kingdom posed a unique challenge too. 

The official 1992 census counted 12.3 million Saudis, compared to the 1974 estimate 
of 5.3 million.!! This suggested an average growth rate of 4.2 percent per year, one of the 
highest in the world. The United Nations estimated the 1995 Saudi population at 17.9 
million, and its projection for the year 2025’ stood at 42.7 million, representing a 139 
percent increase in less than three decades.!2 Other estimates for the year 2020 ranged 
between a low of 38 million Saudis and a high of 49.5 million.!3 Even if conservative 
estimates are used, the Saudi population growth rate will still be among the highest in the 
world. Due to advances in health services, Saudi infant mortality rates dropped from 58 
per thousand in 1970 to 43 per thousand in 1992.14 Yet the fertility rate remained at a high 
6.5 percent, compared to 4 percent in Egypt and Syria, and less than 3 percent in Israel 
and Lebanon.}5 

Another critical indicator concerned the rate of urbanization, which jumped from 16 
percent of the total population in 1950 to 49 percent in 1970, and 80 percent in 1990.16 
Compared with their 1992 Jordanian (66 percent), Tunisian (54 percent), Egyptian (48 
percent), and Moroccan (47 percent) brethren, Saudis experienced an urbanization rate 


pa 
8. Based on conflicting press releases by the Royal Embassy of Saudi Arabia in Washington, DC, 
1990-91. 
9. Business Week, 27 November 1995, pp. 20-21. 
10. SAMA, Annual Report 1993. See also General Department of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook 1994. 
11. General Department of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook 1994, p. 16. See also General Department of 
Statistics, “Al-Ti‘adad al-Sukkani 1974” (The 1974 Census), Statistical Indicator 1977 (Riyadh: 1978), p. 22. 
12. Al-Riyadh, 22 January 1996, p. 26. 
13. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khudayri, “Muwajahat al-Numuw al-Sukkani fi al-Sa‘udiyya”. (Confronting 
Population Growth in Saudi Arabia), Al-Aswag (Jidda), September 1997, pp. 64-66. 
14. Ibid. 
15. Ibid. 
16. United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, various years. See also United Nations, Population Studies, 
various issues; and The World Bank, Population Projections 1989-1990, November 1989. 
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which was almost double that in most Arab states.17 Riyadh witnessed an even more 
spectacular growth. From 88,000 souls in 1950, the city grew to 667,000 in 1974, 
1,389,000 in 1986, 1,944,000 in 1990, and reached 3.1 million in 1997.18 

‘Besides these dramatic figures, the Saudi population was very young, as age-pyramid 
graphs indicated. According to 1992 census figures, half of the population was under the 
age of 15. The total number of secondary school students, for example, jumped from 
600,000 in 1970 to 3.5 million in 1992.19 Average annual growth rates in the number of 
students fluctuated between 12.5 percent in 1970-74, to 8.2 percent between 1975-79, 8 
percent between 1980—84, 6.7 percent between 1985-89, and 5.6 percent between 
1990—94.20 

Over the years, the pressures on universities became even more pronounced, as a 
greater percentage of high school graduates opted to pursue higher education. The number 
of university students leaped from 8,000 in 1970 to 170,000 in 1994, with an average 
annual growth rate of 13 percent.2! As for university graduates in a given year, their 
number increased from 808 in 1970, to 5,124 in 1979, to 12,812 in 1984, and reached 
18,176 in 1991.22 The average annual growth rate for number of university graduates per 
year during the whole period between 1970 and 1991 was 15.8 percent. University 
graduates during the period 1985-89 totaled 59,100, while their total in the following five 
years, that is 1990—94, reached more than 90,000.73 During the period between 1995 and 
1999, 166,500 Saudis are expected to graduate from Saudi universities, thus enlarging the 
growing pool of employment seekers. These estimates indicate that the number of 
university graduates during the 1990s will exceed the cumulative total of university 
graduates during the previous four decades by 83 percent.25 Consequently, the current 
demographic explosion in Saudi Arabia represents a serious challenge in the critical area 
of employment opportunities. The government already employs over one million Saudis, 
although the private sector, where six million people are employed, has a 20 percent 
“Saudization” rate (percentage of Saudi nationals in the work force).26 Thus, while the 
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17. Arab Monetary Fund, Al-Tagrir al-Igtisadi al-Arabi al-Muwahhad 1990 (Unified Arab Economic 
Report) (Abu Dhabi: 1991), p. 223. 

18. General Department of Statistics, “Al-Tiʻadad al-Sukkani 1974,” p. 22; The Supreme Authority for 
the Development of Riyadh, “Al-Furas al-Istithmariyya fi al-Riyadh” (investment Opportunities in Riyadh), 
Al-Majalla (London), 10 October 1989, p. 53; The Supreme Authority for the Development of Riyadh, Statistical 
Report 1996 (Riyadh: 1997); and The Supreme Authority for the Development of Riyadh, Tatweer, no. 21, 
1418H, p. 7. 

19. Ministry of Planning, Achievements of the Development Plans, 1970-1993, p. 154; see also Ministry 
of Planning, The Sixth Development Plan, 1995-2000, p. 39. 

20. Ministry of Planning, Achievements of the Development Plans, 1970-1993, pp. 296-97. 

21. Ministry of Planning, The Sixth Development Plan, 1995-2000, p. 40. 

22. Ministry of Planning, Achievements of the Development Plans, 1970-1993, p. 156. 

23. Ministry of Planning, The Fifth Development Plan, 1990-1995, p. 272. See also Ministry of 
Planning, The Sixth Development Plan, 1995-2000, pp. 311-12. 

24. Ibid. 

25. The cumulative total up to 1990 was estimated at 140,000. See Rayed Krimly, “The Political 
Economy of Rentier States: A Case Study of Saudi Arabia in the Oil Era,” Doctoral Dissertation, The George 
Washington University, Washington, DC, pp. 340-41. 

26. Ministry of Planning, The Sixth Development Plan, 1995-2000, pp. 183-90. 
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supply of Saudis seeking employment is increasing by more than 130,000 annually, it is 
very difficult to anticipate how their skills will actually be utilized. 


High Expectations 


Perhaps the most serious challenge that has faced the Saudi state in recent 
years—also the least understood—is the high expectations of the Saudi public for various 
services. These high expectations derived from three sources. First, since oil revenues 
dominated the economy, and because income fluctuations were not related to productivity, 
the linkage in popular perceptions between income and productivity was substantially 
weakened. Second, because oil receipts accrued directly to the state—without any visible 
domestic extraction by the government—the state occupied a central role in recycling 
these proceeds via its allocation policies. Therefore, state expenditures were increasingly 
seen as the major factor determining private profits, along with other levels of income 
available to the general public. Third, because perceptions and attitudes changed very 
slowly, the effects of the oil-boom years lasted longer than the oil boom itself. As a result, 
the Saudi public underwent a rare and spectacular experience during the period between 
1973 and 1982. At the time, Riyadh seemed capable of not merely satisfying material 
demands, but of offering goods and services that went beyond all actual expectations. 
When the oil-boom ended, however, the normal gap between societal expectations and 
state capabilities developed rather quickly. Still, the experience of the oil-boom era 
suggested that a normal gap would still be seen as an abnormality, for some years to come. 

An understanding of the challenge posed by high expectations was hindered by the 
fact that it could not be easily examined in quantitative terms, although several indicators 
offered an indirect view of the magnitude of the problem. Statistics on the growth of 
private consumption on the one hand, and on the level of reliance on expatriate labor on 
the other, indicate how the oil-boom years affected popular behavior. In fact, the share of 
private consumption, relative to total Gross Domestic Product (GDP), witnessed a high 
growth rate. In 1974 and 1979, private consumption represented 11.5 percent and 28.7 
percent of total GDP, respectively. This share increased to 45.3 percent in 1984, 50.5 percent 
in 1985, and 51.7 percent in 1986. Its decline to 48.9 percent in 1988, and to 45.8 percent in 
1994, was slower than that of total public consumption.?” 

As for reliance on expatriate workers, Saudi society seemed addicted to this 
dependency, a phenomenon that has remained true since the oil-boom years. The size of 
the expatriate labor force increased from 1.3 million in 1979 to 2.7 million in 1984, despite 
the third development plan’s targeted reductions in the total figures, projecting them at just 
one million.2® The disparity between government plans and societal demands was repeated 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s, with the expatriate figure reaching 3.9 million in 1989, 
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27. Ministry of Planning, Achievements of the Development Plans, 1970—1993, p. 227; see also Ministry 
of Planning, The Sixth Development Plan, 1995-2000, p. 132. 

28. Krimly, “The Political Economy of Rentier States: A Case Study of Saudi Arabia in the Oil Era,” 
pp. 268. 
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4.3 million in 1990, and 4.5 million in 1994.29 Perhaps a more vivid illustration of the 
oil-boom period’s lasting impact is the case of expatriates classified as “personal and 
community service” workers. Consisting mainly of personal drivers, housekeepers, and 
cooks, their total numbers increased from 1.9 million in 1990 to 2.2 million in 1994.30 
When compared to a total Saudi labor force of 2-2.4 million, these figures illustrated the 
large gap between expectations and economic realities. In other words, for every 100 
gainfully employed Saudis, there were more than 93 foreigners employed in personal or 
household services. 


THE STATE RESPONSES 


Faced with the plethora of economic and socio-political challenges, Saudi policy 
makers were called upon to make difficult choices. Although the combined effects of such 
challenges would be substantial even for more advanced polities, they presented unique 
hazards to the Kingdom. To be sure, declining oil revenues required drastic reductions in 
public expenditures, and the demographic explosion, as well as high—almost surreal— 
popular expectations, rendered the social and political costs of such reductions very high 
indeed. Moreover, external threats forced the state to purchase expensive military 
hardware, enlarging existing deficits. Riyadh responded to these challenges by adopting 
deficit financing policies, reducing expenditures whenever possible, and eliminating 
subsidies. To their credit, the Saudi leaders even introduced concrete political reforms and, 
in the process, adjusted to changing economic and socio-political pressures. 


Deficit Financing 


Senior Saudi policy makers responded to the multiple challenges facing the 
Kingdom—to fill the widening gap between revenues and expenditures—chiefly by 
relying on deficit financing for at least three inter-related reasons. First, deficit financing 
carried low political costs, and delayed the need to make unpopular choices. Second, 
Saudi officialsk—who did not recognize the full magnitude of the challenges facing 
them—hoped and expected that the decline in oil proceeds would be a temporary 
phenomenon. A quick return to mini-oil boom eras was anticipated even if this was 
wishful thinking. Saudi leaders concluded that the country was sitting on huge oil 
reserves, basking in the wealth associated with the oil-boom period and, equally 
important, believed Western reports that inflated the potential world dependence on Saudi 
oil. Third, the decision to resort to deficit financing was made easier by the fact that the 
country had accumulated considerable external investments in the late 1970s. Therefore, 
financing deficits initially did not involve borrowing, but relied on liquidation of external 
assets. 
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29. Ibid. These figures did not include illegal workers whose numbers probably reached in the hundreds 
of thousands. See Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Ministry of the Interior, “Hajm wa Jinsiyyat al-Wafidin” (The Size 
and Nationalities of Foreign Residents), in Al-Sharg al-Awsat (London), 6 December 1995, -p. 15. 

30. Ministry of Planning, The Sixth Development Plan, 1995-2000, pp. 75-19. 
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By the late 1980s, and especially by the time of the 1991 Gulf War, it was clear that 
deficit financing by itself could not effectively deal with the multiple challenges facing the 
state. On the one hand, Riyadh’s external assets were almost depleted, and oil prices 
continued to decline at alarming rates. Even when the decline in oil receipts was reversed, 
a return to the gross levels of the late-1970s seemed impossible. On the other hand, a 
spectacular growth in public debt, that resulted from over-reliance on deficit financing, 
added to the country’s fiscal woes (see Table 2). 

Saudi Arabia registered revenue surpluses between 1970 and 1982, except for 1977 
and 1978. During this 13-year period, cumulative public surpluses totaled $R357.1 billion 
($105 billion), representing 86 percent of GDP. The Saudi government relied on deficit 
financing beginning in the early 1980s, over spending by SR23.8 billion ($6.6 billion) in 
1983, by SR50.4 billion ($13.8 billion) in 1985, and by SR69.7 billion ($18.58 billion) in 
1987. Another wave of deficit increases came in the early 1990s, when annual figures 
reached their peak at SR104.5 billion ($27.86 billion) in 1991. The increase in 
expenditures—clearly the result of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait—was more than enough 
to offset any increases in oil proceeds. As a percentage of total GDP, the deficit reached 
its peak in 1987 (25.3 percent), while it stood at 23.6 percent in 1991. Despite these 
significant fluctuations, it was clear that deficit spending was controlled and its growth 
substantially reversed in recent years. From a peak of SR104.5 billion ($27.86 billion) in 
1991, it was gradually reduced to SR17 billion ($4.53 billion) in 1996, its lowest level 
since 1982. As a percentage of GDP, the deficit dropped from 25.3 percent in 1987 to 1.1 
percent in 1997. In fact, Saudi Arabia rebuilt its external assets, estimated to have reached 
SR50 billion ($13.33 billion) by the end of 1996.31 


Reduction of Expenditures and Subsidies 


Controlling the deficit soon necessitated some significant reductions in state 
expenditures. Given the challenges of external threats, the demographic explosion, and the 
high expectations of the citizenry, these reductions were politically difficult to make. The 
fact that they were made at all, and that their negative political effects were somewhat 
manageable, suggested a surprisingly high degree of government resiliency. 

As shown in Table 2, actual public expenditures reached their highest levels in 1981, 
totaling SR283.3 billion ($82.9 billion). By 1984, the figure was reduced to SR216.4 
billion ($60.1 billion), and to SR137.4 billion ($36.64 billion) by 1986, reaching its lowest 
level in 1988 at SR134.8 billion ($35.95 billion). In the span of just eight years, therefore, 
Riyadh reduced its outlays by more than 52 percent. Taking into account inflation, in real 
terms reductions were even more pronounced. As a result of this substantial drop, nominal 
GDP witnessed a 45.7 percent decline during the same eight-year period. That such a 
development did not cause serious negative political repercussions was clear testimony to 
the strengths of the structural foundations of the Saudi system. 
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prospects of unemployment for Saudi youths, the responsibilities of the private sector, the 
depletion of water resources, and the performance of the public sector. Such public 
debates were a welcome departure from earlier practices of denying or ignoring the 
existence of any problems. They contributed to a new focus on confronting difficulties 
while they were still manageable. 


CONCLUSION 


What was surprising in Saudi Arabia’s response to the challenges of the past decade 
is not merely the relative effectiveness of the state’s responses, but the minimum political 
costs they entailed. This suggested a degree of resiliency by the Saudi state that was much 
greater than could be expected for rentier states. Nevertheless, this does not suggest that 
the challenges facing Saudi Arabia have disappeared. On the contrary, three areas in 
particular require further attention. First, the domestic extraction capabilities of the state 
are still insufficient, and almost entirely dependent on indirect taxation. Other Gulf states 
have already taken the important step of introducing personal income taxes to meet such 
demands.*4 Second, the legal system and the official statistical base need urgent reforms 
if official plans to invite external investments are to be realized. Third, there is a need for 
the privatization program to proceed at a quicker rate and with greater transparency. 





44, Both Qatar and Oman introduced them in 1994, while the Kuwaiti Parliament was debating a similar 
measure. See Al-igtisadiyya, 27 October 1994, p. 7. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Palestinian Affairs, Egypt, Israel, Jordan 


1998 
Oct. 16: At the Wye Plantation conference center 
in Maryland, Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu met with Palestinian National Author- 
ity (PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat to negotiate an 
interim peace accord. US envoy to the Middle 
East Dennis Ross, US Secretary of State Made- 
leine K. Albright, and Director of the US Central 
Intelligence Agency George Tenet joined the 
talks. [10/17 NYT, WP] 

About 100 Jewish settlers blocked a West Bank 
highway after Palestinian police had detained two 
Jewish security guards in Ramallah. The guards 


allegedly pursued into Ramallah Palestinians sus- 
ER 
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Chronology 


October 16, 1998—January 15, 1999 


pected of throwing stones at their car. Palestinian 
police arrested the guards because they “appeared 
suspicious.” [10/17 NYT] 

Oct. 17: At the Wye Plantation, US President Bill 
Clinton met separately with the Israeli and Pales- 
tinian delegations. [10/18 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 18: At the Wye Plantation, US President 
Clinton, joined by US Vice President Al Gore, 
met with the Israeli and Palestinian delegations to 
continue negotiations for an interim peace accord. 
[10/19 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Near Hebron, Israeli security forces injured 
three Palestinians when they opened fire on the 
Palestinians’ van at a checkpoint. The Israeli army 
said it would investigate the incident. [10/19 WP] 
Oct. 19: At a bus terminal in Beersheba, a 
Palestinian man from Dhariyeh threw two gre- 
nades, injuring 67 people. Israeli police arrested 
four other Palestinians as accomplices at a road- 
block near Hebron. [10/20 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
FBIS] 

At the Wye Plantation, interim talks between 
Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu and PNA Pres- 
ident ‘Arafat continued. [10/20 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 20: Jordan's King Husayn joined interim 
talks at the Wye Plantation. [10/21 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Israeli army officials reported that Salim Rajab 
al-Sarsur, the Palestinian responsible for the 19 
October grenade attack in Beersheba, was also 
responsible for the August murder of a rabbi in 
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the Tel Rumeida settlement and a grenade attack 
on 30 September on an Israeli army post in 
Hebron. Palestinian officials asserted that Al- 
Sarsur was a double agent for the Islamic Resis- 
tance Movement (HAMAS) and for Israeli secu- 
rity. [10/21 NYT] 

Oct. 21: At the Wye Plantation, Israeli Prime 
Minister Netanyahu threatened to leave the talks 
unless the Palestinian delegation agreed to extra- 
dite Palestinians accused of acts of terrorism and 
to change the clauses in the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization (PLO) Charter calling for the de- 
struction of Israel. [10/22 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

The United States asked Israel to investigate 

two incidents in March 1998 in which Israeli 
soldiers shot Palestinians, raising the matter under 
a US law that limits foreign aid when troops abuse 
human rights. [10/22 WP] 
Oct. 23: After nine days at the Wye Plantation, 
Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu and PNA Pres- 
ident ‘Arafat signed an interim agreement at the 
White House. The agreement included an Israeli 
withdrawal from 13 percent of the West Bank in 
three stages over 12 weeks. However, Israel 
would retain security control over the area while 
the PNA would manage civil affairs. Israel also 
promised to release 750 Palestinian prisoners and 
allow the opening of the Gaza airport, an indus- 
trial zone, and two secure land routes between the 
West Bank and Gaza. Palestinians agreed to 
revoke 26 anti-Israel clauses from the PLO Char- 
ter, arrest 30 suspects wanted by Israel, lay-off 
10,000 of the 40,000 Palestinian police to comply 
with force limits, provide a computer roster of 
security forces to Israel to allow screening for 
terrorists, and provide detailed intelligence infor- 
mation to Israeli security. [10/24 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 26: In Hebron, two Palestinians killed a 
28-year-old Jewish security guard and threw his 
body from a speeding car. [10/27 NYT] 

Outside the Jewish settlement of Itamar, near 
Nablus, an elderly Palestinian man was found 
dead in his olive grove. Anonymous callers to the 
Israeli police claimed that it was a revenge killing 
on behalf of the settlers. [10/27 NYT] 

The Israeli army imposed a closure on Hebron. 
[10/27 FT, FBIS] 

Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu pledged to 
continue building the Har Homa Jewish settle- 
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ment in East Jerusalem, in an area known as Jabal 
Abu Ghunaym to Palestinians. [10/27 FT] 

Oct. 27: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu an- 
nounced that his cabinet would postpone ratifying 
the Wye Accord until the PNA had shown the 
United States a plan to fight terrorism. [10/28 
NYT] 

Palestinian security forces arrested the two 
Palestinians who were allegedly responsible for 
the death of a Jewish security guard in Hebron. 
[10/28 NYT] 

Oct. 29: Near the Kfar Darom Jewish settlement 
in the Gaza Strip, a Palestinian car, packed with 
explosives, was about to hit a school bus carrying 
children from the settlement when an Israeli army 
jeep intercepted the car. One Israeli soldier and 
the Palestinian driver were killed in the explosion 
that occured when the jeep and car collided. Three 
other soldiers were injured. [10/30 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 30: The PNA cabinet ratified the Wye 
Accord during a five-hour meeting. [10/31 NYT] 
Oct. 31: PNA President ‘Arafat blamed HAMAS 
for the attempted attack on the Jewish settler 
school bus in the Gaza Strip. [11/1 WP] 

Nov. 1: Hizballah leader Shaykh Hasan Nasrallah 
called on Palestinians to kill Israeli soldiers, 
Jewish settlers, and PNA President ‘Arafat over 
the Wye Accord. [11/2 NYT] 

The independent Israeli organization Peace 

Now reported that Israel planned to increase 
spending on Jewish settlements in 1999 by 50 
percent. [11/2 FT] 
Nov. 2: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu an- 
nounced that the Wye Accord would not “come 
into effect” until it was ratified by Israel’s cabinet 
and parliament. [11/3 NYT] 

A Jewish settler turned himself in to police 
custody for the killing of an elderly Palestinian 
man on 26 October. A magistrate court ordered 
the settler held for six days. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu delayed 
presenting the Wye Accord to the cabinet, de- 
manding that the PNA first show the United States 
a written timetable for arresting 30 people wanted 
for terrorism. [11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 5: The Israeli cabinet began debating ratifi- 
cation of the Wye Accord. At the beginning of the 
meeting, Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu de- 
clared that the agreement would “crumble” if the 
Palestinians did not formally revoke the clauses in 
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the PLO Charter calling for Israel’s destruction. 
[11/6 NYT, FT] 

In Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, PNA President 
“Arafat and Egyptian President Husni Mubarak 
discussed the peace process. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: At the Mahane Yehuda market in Jerusa- 
lem, a car exploded, killing the two people in the 
car and injuring 24 others. The Israeli cabinet 
suspended deliberations on the Wye Accord in 
response. [11/7 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 7: Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility for 
the car bomb in the Mahane Yehuda market. [11/8 
NYT, WP] 

Nov. 11: The Israeli cabinet conditionally ratified 
the Wye Accord. Conditions included that the 
Palestinian National Council (PNC) vote by a 
majority to nullify clauses in the PLO Charter 
calling for the destruction of Israel, and that the 
third Israeli redeployment be from no more than 
one percent of the West Bank. [11/12 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu threatened to 
annex parts of the West Bank if PNA President 
“Arafat unilaterally declared Palestinian statehood 
in May 1999. [11/12 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

In Tel Aviv, about 15,000 Jewish settlers pro- 
tested against the Israeli cabinet’s ratification of 
the Wye Accord. [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 12: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu 
opened bidding for construction of the first 1,000 
units of the planned 6,000-home Har Homa Jew- 
ish settlement. [11/13 NYT, FT, WP] 

Nov. 14: US envoy to the Middle East Ross met 
separately with Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu 
and PNA President ‘Arafat and called on the two 
sides to begin implementing the Wye Accord. 
[11/15 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 15: In Al-Khader, near Bethlehem, Israeli 
soldiers and Palestinian protesters clashed over 
the construction of a bypass road for Jewish 
settlers that would require the confiscation of 40 
acres of Palestinian land. [11/16 WP] 

In Ramallah, PNA President ‘Arafat called for 
the use of force to back his May 1999 declaration 
of statehood. [11/17 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 16: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu an- 
nounced the suspension of Israel’s first scheduled 
withdrawal from the West Bank until PNA Pres- 
ident “Arafat retracted calls for Palestinians to use 


force to achieve statehood in May 1999, [11/17 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Israeli Foreign Minister Ariel Sharon told Is- 
raeli settlers to “grab” land wherever they could. 
[11/17 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 17: The Israeli Knesset approved the Wye 
Accord, voting 75 to 19 with nine abstentions. 
[11/18 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

PNA President ‘Arafat reassured Israeli Prime 
Minister Netanyahu that he had no intention of 
using violence to achieve a Palestinian state. 
[11/18 FT, WP] 

Nov. 18: Israeli Foreign Minister Sharon and 
PNA negotiator Mahmud ‘Abbas began talks for a 
final status agreement. [11/19 NYT, WP] 

Noy. 19: The Israeli cabinet voted in favor of 
carrying out the first of three withdrawals from 
the West Bank. [11/20 NYT, FT, WP] 

Nov. 20: The Israeli army withdrew from 220 
square miles around the West Bank town of Jenin, 
transferring 28 towns to full or partial Palestinian 
control. Israel also released 250 Palestinians im- 
prisoned in Israeli jails. [11/21 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 21: Palestinians accused Israel of violating 
the Wye Accord, asserting that 150 of the 250 
Palestinians freed were common criminals instead 
of political detainees. [11/22 WP, 11/24 FBIS] 
Nov. 28: In East Jerusalem and on the outskirts of 
Bethlehem, Palestinian demonstrators, calling on 
Israel to release 150 Palestinian political prison- 
ers, Clashed with Israeli police. Police arrested 19 
protesters. [11/29 WP] 

Nov. 29: In the Gaza Strip, Palestinian police 
blocked an Israeli truck carrying building supplies 
to Netzarim, a Jewish settlement. In response, 
Israel blocked the “VIP” entrance to the Gaza 
Strip to Palestinian officials, and settlers from 
Netzarim blocked a road near their settlement to 
Palestinian traffic. [11/30 NYT] 

Dec. 1: Israel announced the construction of 480 
new homes in Kochav Yaacov, a Jewish settle- 
ment in the West Bank. [12/2 NYT] 

Dec. 2: In the Abu Tor neighborhood of East 
Jerusalem, a masked assailant stabbed to death 
Usama Natsheh, a 41-year-old Palestinian man. 
Clashes between stone-throwing Palestinian 
youth and Israeli police broke out at Natsheh’s 
funeral. Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu de- 
nounced the murder. [12/3 NYT, WP] 


Students from Bir Zeit University, demonstrat- 
ing for the release of Palestinian prisoners from 
Israeli prisons, set an Israeli car on fire and beat an 
Israeli soldier, who was a passenger in the car. 
Israeli troops fired rubber-coated bullets and tear 
gas to disperse the protesters, and prevented a 
convoy of Palestinian police officers from leaving 

the area. [12/3 NYT, WP] 

-Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu warned Pal- 
estinians, after the incident at Bir Zeit, that he 
would halt withdrawals from the West Bank 
unless the PNA prevented “acts of incitement and 
violence,” pledged not to declare an independent 
state in May 1999, and accepted Israeli criteria for 
the release of Palestinian prisoners. The PNA and 
the United States rejected Israel’s new conditions. 
[12/3 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 3: Israel asked US President Clinton not to 
fly into the newly opened Palestinian airport in 
Gaza, during his trip planned for 14 December, 
_ fearing this would strengthen Palestinian claims 
~ to independence. [12/4 NYT, WP] 

In East Jerusalem, Israelis and Palestinians 
clashed over Israel’s reluctance to release Pales- 
tinian political prisoners. [12/4 WP] 

Dec. 4: The Israeli Supreme Court blocked au- 
thorities from removing the words “holy” and 
“martyr” from Baruch Goldstein’s tombstone. 
Goldstein killed 29 Palestinians at the Tomb of 
the Patriarchs in February 1994. [12/5 NYT] 
Dec. 5: Clashes between Palestinian demonstra- 
tors, demanding that Israel free Palestinian pris- 
oners, and Israeli soldiers continued in Ramallah 
and Bethlehem. [12/6 WP] 

Dec. 6: Hundreds of Palestinians imprisoned in 
Israeli jails began a hunger strike to protest 
Israel’s reluctance to release political prisoners. 
[12/7 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 7: In Bethlehem, Palestinian demonstrators, 
demanding that Israel free Palestinian prisoners, 
clashed with Israeli soldiers, who injured ten 
Palestinians with rubber-coated bullets before using 
tear gas to disperse the crowd. [12/8 NYT, WP] 

In Nablus, PNA police clashed with Palestinian 
protesters in an effort to prevent the protesters 
from clashing with Israeli soldiers. PNA police 
shot and injured 19 protesters after protesters 
attacked the PNA police headquarters. [12/8 
NYT, WP, 12/10 FBIS] 
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In the West Bank town of Abu Dis, during 
clashes between Palestinian protesters and Israeli 
soldiers, Nasir Erekat, the 20-year-old nephew of 
PNA negotiator Saeb Erekat, was hit in the head 
by a rubber-coated bullet. [12/8 NYT] 

Dec. 8: Nasir Erekat died. The Israeli army 
blamed the shooting on a Jewish settler. [12/9 FT] 

As a concession to Israel, US President Clinton 
agreed to fly to the new Palestinian airport aboard 
a helicopter, rather than a plane. [12/9 WSJ} 
Dec. 9: Throughout the West Bank, Palestinians 
clashed with Israeli soldiers, on the 11th anniver- 
sary of the Intifada, leaving one Palestinian dead 
and at least 80 injured. [12/10 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 11: In Qalqilya, during clashes between 
Israeli soldiers and Palestinian protesters, two 
Palestinian youths were killed and 50 Palestinians 
were injured. (12/12, 12/13 FT, 12/12 WP] 

Dec. 12: US President Clinton arrived in Tel Aviv 
to begin a three-day visit to revive the Wye 
Accord. At an airport arrival ceremony, Israeli 
Prime Minister Netanyahu accused the Palestin- 
ians of violating provisions of the Accord. [12/13 
NYT, WP] 

In Gaza, several hundred Palestinians gathered 
outside the conference center where US President 
Clinton was to address Palestinian leaders on 14 
December, chanting “Clinton, free our prisoners.” 
(12/13 NYT] 

Dec. 13: In Jerusalem, during talks with US 
President Clinton, Israeli Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu reaffirmed his position that he would not 
withdraw from more of the West Bank until, from 
his perspective, Palestinians had met all the obli- 
gations of the Wye Accord. Clinton promised 
$1.2 billion to Israel to help redeploy troops from 
the West Bank. [12/14 FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 14: US President Clinton flew to the Gaza 
airport aboard his Marine One helicopter. [12/15 
NYT, FT] 

In Gaza, the PNC voted to nullify those articles 
of the 1964 PLO Charter calling for the destruc- 
tion of Israel. US President Clinton witnessed the 
vote. [12/15 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 15: At the Eretz Checkpoint, US President 
Clinton and US Secretary of State Albright me- 
diated talks between Israeli Prime Minister Neta- 
nyahu and PNA President ‘Arafat. Netanyahu 
asserted that Israel would not follow the timetable 
for the next troop redeployment from the West 
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Bank as outlined in the Wye Accord. [12/16 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

In Amman, Jordan’s Crown Prince Hasan sug- 
gested that peace talks should be expanded to 
include “consultations with Jordan and other 
neighboring Arab countries.” [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 20: The Israeli cabinet voted to suspend the 
Wye Accord until the PNA met several condi- 
tions, including collecting unlicensed weapons, 
abandoning plans to declare statehood in May 
1999, and curbing incitement against Israel. 
{12/21 NYT, FT, WP] 

Dec. 27: In Cairo, PNA President ‘Arafat met 
with Arab League Secretary General ‘Ismat ‘Abd 
al-Majid to discuss the peace process. [12/29 
FBIS] 

Dec. 31: The Israeli Housing Ministry issued 
tenders for the construction of 1,051 housing units 
for Jewish settlers in the West Bank. [1/1 NYT] 


1999 

Jan. 4: In Hebron, Palestinian gunmen fired on a 
van carrying Jewish settlers, injuring two women. 
[1/4 WP, 1/5 NYT] 

Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Mordechai 
closed the borders of Hebron to Palestinians and 
imposed a curfew on Palestinians living in the 
Israeli-controlled part of the city. [1/4 WP, 1/5 
NYT] 

In Hebron, stone-throwing Palestinian youths 
clashed with Israeli soldiers. Rubber-coated bul- 
lets injured two youths. [1/5 NYT] 

Jan. 6: In Hebron, Israeli troops killed a Pales- 
tinian man after he had run toward them with 
what was later identified as a toy gun. [1/7 NYT] 
Jan. 11: In Ramallah, former Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres, in the first address by an 
Israeli to the Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC), affirmed his support for a Palestinian state. 
[1/12 NYT] 

Jan. 12: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu met 
with American Jew Irving Moscowitz to discuss 
plans to build Jewish housing in the Ra’s al- 
‘Amud neighborhood of East Jerusalem. [1/13 
NYT] 

Jan. 13: Near the Jewish settlement Otniel, Pal- 
estinian gunmen ambushed a unit of Israeli police, 
killing one officer. According to Yitzhak Eytan, 
the commander of Israeli forces in the West Bank, 


the police captured one gunman but another sus- 
pect remained at large. [1/15 NYT, WP] 


Central Asia and the 
Caucasus 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Afghanistan 


1998 

Oct. 17: In Bishkek, the Kyrgyzstani justice 
ministry suspended the publication of three news- 
papers—Kattama Digest, Payshamba, and Li- 
mon—for “demoralizing society.” [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: In Kyrgyzstan, voters passed a referen- 
dum calling for constitutional reforms, including 
private land ownership. [10/19 FT, 10/20 FBIS} 

In Baku, Azerbaijan, President Heydar Aliyev 
was sworn in for another five-year term in office. 
[10/19 WP, 10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 19: Near Kutaisi, Georgia, about 200 sol- 
diers led by Akakiy Eliava, a military commander 
under former President Zviad Gamsakhurdia, 
stole tanks and sealed off roads in an attempt to 
capture Kutaisi, the second-largest city in Geor- 
gia. Government negotiators convinced the rebel 
forces to return to their base in the western town 
of Senaki after one government soldier and four 
rebels were killed. [10/20 NYT, WP, FBIS] 
Oct. 20: Kazakhstani President Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev announced that he would run for re- 
election in January 1999. [10/21 WP, FBIS] 
Oct. 22: Kazakhstan’s former Prime Minister 
Akezhan Kazhegeldin announced that he would 
run in the January 1999 presidential elections. 
{10/23 FT] 

Nov. 4: Anti-government forces, led by Colonel 
Mahmud Khgudoberdyyev, attacked the city of 
Khudzhand in northern Tajikistan, killing at least 
ten government soldiers and capturing the airport. 
[11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 5: In Tajikistan, Colonel Khgudoberdyyev’s 
forces threatened to bomb a dam in Kayrakkum if 
their demands were not met. Fighting continued 
in Khudzhand. [11/6 NYT] 

In Kazakhstan, the electoral commission 
announced that former Prime Minister Kazhegel- 
din was ineligible to run for president, as he had 
taken part in an “unregistered meeting.” [11/6 
NYT, FT] 


Nov. 6: In Tajikistan, government forces recap- 
© tured Khudzhand from Colonel Khgudober- 
._ dyyev’s forces. [11/7 NYT, WP] 

_ Nov. 9: In Tajikistan, Colonel Khgudoberdyyev’s 
forces retreated to the mountains, heading to- 
© wards Uzbekistan, after five days of fighting. 
< [11/10 NYT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Nov. 13: In Azerbaijan, the Ministry of Justice 
announced that it had opened a criminal case 
against former President Abulfaz Elchibey for 
defaming President Aliyev. [11/14 NYT] 

Nov. 15: Georgia held its first post-Soviet local 
elections. [11/16 WP] 

The Moscow-based ITAR-TASS reported that 
voter turnout in the Georgian local elections was 
39 percent. [11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: In Baku, Azerbaijani police prevented 
journalists from staging a protest for press free- 
dom. [11/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: In Azerbaijan, editors from 19 newspa- 
pers started a hunger strike to protest criminal 
cases against newspapers accused of defaming 
President Aliyev. [11/19 NYT, FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Azerbaijani President Aliyev ordered 
the sale of 46 percent of the state’s 51 percent 
stake in Azerbaijan’s largest bank, the Interna- 
tional Bank of Azerbaijan. [11/25 FT] 

Nov. 27: An Azerbaijani court sentenced Fuad 
Gakhramanly, leader of the Popular Front Party, 
to 18 months’ imprisonment for writing an article 
calling for the removal of President Aliyev. 

[11/28 WP] 

Dec. 13: Kazakhstani Foreign Minister 
Kasymzhomart Tokayev invited international ob- 
servers to monitor the 10 January presidential 
elections. [12/14 FT] 

Dec. 16: In Azerbaijan, two opposition newspa- 
pers, Azadlyg and Yeni Musavate, were fined 
$225,000 each for defamation of President 
Aliyev. The newspapers said they would not pay 
the fines. [12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 23: Kyrgyzstani President Askar Akayev 
dismissed the cabinet, accusing the ministers of 
failing to tackle the economic crisis. [12/24 NYT, 
FBIS] 

Dec. 25: Kyrgyzstani President Akayev appointed 
Dzhumabek Ibraimov as the new prime minister. 

[12/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: In Bishkek, Kyrgyzstani President 
Akayev announced his plans to broaden the pow- 
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ers of the premiership to include appointing heads 
of local administrations and appointing and dis- 
missing cabinet members. [12/29 FBIS] 


1999 

Jan. 8: In Azerbaijan, a riot at a prison in 
Gubustan village, near Baku, ended with 12 
prisoners dead and 25 police injured. [1/11, 1/12 
FBIS} 

Jan. 10: In Kazakhstan, presidential elections 
were held. [1/11 NYT] 

Azerbaijan’s interior ministry reported that the 

prison riot on 8 January was actually a coup 
attempt, as many of the rioters had been impris- 
oned for participating in a March 1995 attempted 
coup. [1/12 FBIS] 
Jan. 11: Kazakhstani President Nazarbayev won 
the presidential election with more than 80 per- 
cent of the vote. The Organization for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) refused to 
monitor the election, claiming that “events before 
the election contradict the commitments Kazakh- 
stan made to be a participating member of the 
OSCE.” [1/11 NYT, FT, 1/12 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1998 
Oct. 20: In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, Turkmeni- 
stani President Saparmurat Niyazov and Turkish 
Minister of Energy and Natural Resources Cum- 
hur Ersumer initialled an agreement to build a 
trans-Caspian pipeline to facilitate the exportation 
of Turkmenistani gas to Turkey and Europe. 
[10/22 FBIS] 
Oct. 21: The United States announced that it 
would give Turkey $823,000 to help plan the 
Turkish part of the proposed Baku-Ceyhan pipe- 
line. [10/22 NYT, 10/23 WP] 
Oct. 27: Turkey announced incentives for oil 
companies to build the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline, 
including tax exemptions and reduced transit fees. 
[10/28 NYT] 
Oct. 29: In Ankara, the presidents of Turkey and 
Turkmenistan signed an agreement under which 
Turkey would purchase gas for 30 years from 
Turkmenistan. [10/30 NYT, FBIS] 

In Ankara, the presidents of Azerbaijan, Geor- 
gia, Kazakhstan, Turkey, and Uzbekistan signed a 
declaration supporting the Azerbaijan Interna- 
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tional Operations Company’s (AIOC) proposed 
pipeline from Baku to Ceyhan. AIOC consists of 
12 private and state petroleum companies led by 
British Petroleum and Amoco of the United 
States, which hold more than a third of the shares 
in AIOC. [10/30 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 19: Turkey announced possible restrictions 
on future dealings with British Petroleum and 
Amoco in retaliation for their favoring a pipeline 
from Baku to Supsa, Georgia, over the proposed 
Baku to Ceyhan pipeline. [11/20 FT] 

Nov. 22: The Syrian Petroleum Company (SPC) 
signed a contract with Elf Aquitaine of France and 
Conoco of the United States to build a gas plant in 
Syria. [11/23 FT] 

Nov. 24: Kazakhstan, Russia, and the Caspian 
Pipeline Consortium signed an agreement to con- 
struct a $2.3 billion pipeline from Kazakhstan’s 
Tengiz oil field to Novorossiysk, a Russian port 
on the Black Sea. Kazakhstan, Oman, and Russia 
each own stakes in the Caspian Pipeline Consor- 
tium, as do the US company Chevron, Russia's 
Lukoil, the US company ARCO, Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group, Russia’s RAO Rosneft, Ita- 
ly’s ENI, Britain’s BG, and the US Oryx Energy. 
[11/25 NYT, 11/26 FT] 

Nov. 26: In Vienna, ministers of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) de- 
cided to delay until March 1999 any decision to 
stabilize the oil market through further production 
cuts. [11/27 FT, WSJ] 

Dec. 9: Kazakhstan signed an agreement with 
Chevron, Mobil, and Royal Dutch/Shell for a 
feasibility study on building oil and natural gas 
pipelines from Kazakhstan, across the Caspian 
Sea, to Baku, Azerbaijan. [12/10 FT] 

In Abu Dhabi, the Gulf Cooperation Council 
states——Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates—issued a 
communiqué at the end of their annual summit, 
calling on OPEC countries to follow the produc- 
tion cuts agreed to in June 1998, [12/10 FT] 
Dec. 11: Turkish officials announced plans to 
complete a natural gas pipeline from Iran to the 
eastern Turkish city of Erzurum. [12/13 WP] 
Dec. 14: In Tehran, Royal Dutch/Shell Group and 
Lasmo of the United Kingdom signed a deal with 
the National Iranian Oil Company to explore 
Iran’s section of the Caspian Sea. [12/15 FBIS] 


Dec. 24: Royal Dutch/Shell Group announced 
that construction of a Turkmenistan-Iran-Turkey 
pipeline would be postponed “indefinitely.” 
{12/28 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 


1998 

Oct. 16: Representatives from Afghanistan’s 
Taliban and Iran agreed to meet in Jidda for peace 
talks after tensions had increased between the two 
sides following the Taliban’s capture of the Shi- 
‘ite Hazara city, Mazar-i-Sharif. [10/17 WP] 
Oct. 19: Syrian and Turkish officials met in 
southern Turkey to discuss Turkish accusations of 
Syrian support for the Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK). [10/21 FT] 

Oct. 21: Syria and Turkey signed an agreement 
stipulating that Syria would “not allow the PKK 
to receive military, logistic, or financial support or 
to carry out propaganda on its soil.” [10/21 NYT, 
FT, 10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 22: In Cairo, Egyptian President Husni 
Mubarak and Egyptian Foreign Minister ‘Amr 
Musa met with Greek Cypriot Foreign Minister 
Yiannakis Kasoulides to discuss bilateral relations 
and regional issues. [10/23 FBIS] 

In Beirut, Iran and Lebanon signed three agree- 
ments to avoid double taxation, encourage invest- 
ment, and expand cooperation in the field of 
agriculture. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: In Amman, the Egyptian and Jordanian 
ministers of labor signed an accord stipulating 
that Egyptian workers may not enter Jordan with- 
out a work contract authenticated by both Egyp- 
tian and Jordanian officials. [10/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: In Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, Egyptian 
President Mubarak met with Syrian President 
Hafiz al-Asad to discuss regional issues. [11/3 
FBIS] 

Nov. 2: In Nicosia, Israeli President Ezer Weiz- 
man conducted the first official visit to Cyprus by 
an Israeli head-of-state. [11/3 NYT, FBIS] 

Nov. 4: A federal grand jury in Manhattan handed 
down a 238-count indictment against Saudi mil- 
lionaire Usama bin Ladin for committing acts of 
terrorism against Americans abroad. [11/5 NYT, 
FT] 


Nov. 7: Greek Cypriot authorities arrested two 
` Israelis, in the coastal village of Zygi, on charges 
of espionage. [11/9 NYT, 11/10 FBIS] 

Nev. 8: The Greek Cypriot Ministry of Justice 
_ said that the two Israelis arrested for espionage 
were probably not working for Israel's Mossad, 
< and might have been working for Turkey. [11/9 

_ FT, 11/10 FBIS] 
| Nov. 11: Israel’s foreign ministry reported that 
the two Israelis arrested for espionage in Cyprus 
| were not working for Turkey. [11/12 NYT, 11/16 
FBIS] 

- Nov. 12: The Israeli newspaper Ha'aretz reported 
- that the two Israelis, arrested in Cyprus on espi- 
< onage charges, were Mossad agents. [1 1/13 NYT] 
Nov. 20: Cyprus charged the two Israelis of 
-spying for an unnamed country and refused an 
Israeli request that they be released on bail to the 
. custody of the Israeli embassy until their trial on 
| 8 December. [11/21 NYT, WP, 11/23 FBIS] 
Nov. 21: Shaykh Muhammad bin Ibrahim bin 
_ Jubayr, Chairman of Saudi Arabia’s Consultative 
: Council, led a delegation to Tehran to promote 
< ties with the Iranian Majlis. [11/24 FBIS] 
Nov. 30: In Tehran, Iranian Foreign Minister 
< Kamal Kharrazi met with Patriotic Union of 
. Kurdistan (PUK) leader Jalal Talabani to discuss 
_ developments in Iraq. [12/2 FBIS] 

: Dec. 8: Iran returned the remains of 213 Iraqi 
soldiers from the 1980~88 Iran-Iraq war, in 
_ exchange for the remains of 121 Iranian soldiers. 
[12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: In Abu Dhabi, the Gulf Cooperation 
< Council (GCC) states—-Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
. Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emir- 
_ates—met from 7 to 9 December and issued a 
_ statement reaffirming the GCC’s support for the 
_ UN Security Council Special Commission on Iraq 
_ (UNSCOM). [12/11 FBIS] 

Dee. 13: The US Department of State warned 
- Americans in Bahrain, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and 
- the United Arab Emirates that it had information 

_ indicating a possible terrorist attack, sponsored by 
_ Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin, on US targets in the 
© Persian Gulf. [12/14 NYT, WP, 12/16 NYT] 
© Dec. 17: Iran repatriated to Iraq 375 prisoners of 
_ war. [12/21 FBIS] 
< Dec. 19: In Amman, Jordan and Iran signed three 
> agreements to increase bilateral trade in the fields 
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of agriculture, telecommunications, tourism, and 
energy. [12/22 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Saudi Arabia denied involvement in a 
failed assassination attempt in Afghanistan on 
Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin. [12/28 NYT, FT] 


1999 

Jan. 13: In Islamabad, Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif met with Saudi Crown Prince ‘Ab- 
dallah bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to discuss developments 
in Kashmir and Afghanistan. [1/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: In Cairo, Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Musa met with Sudan People’s Liberation Move- 
ment leader John Garang to discuss the situation 
in Sudan. [1/20 FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1998 

Oct. 20: In Hebron, Palestinian security forces 
detained 20 suspected Islamic “militants.” [10/21 
NYT] 

Oct. 24: In Klagenfurt, Austria, at a European 
Union meeting, Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat briefed the leaders 
on the Wye Accord and thanked them for years of 
political and economic support. [10/25 NYT] 
Oct. 25: In Ramallah, Palestinian security forces 
clashed with Fatah members while attempting to 
seize unlicensed weapons. Security forces killed 
17-year-old Wasim Tarifi. [10/26 NYT, WP] 
Oct. 26: In Ramallah, hundreds of Palestinian 
youths demonstrated against Palestinian security 
forces for the killing of Wasim Tarifi, [10/27 
NYT] 

Oct. 29: The PNA placed Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) spiritual leader Shaykh Ah- 
mad Yasin under house arrest for statements 
“against the Palestinian national interest.” [10/30 
NYT, FT, 11/2 FBIS} 

Oct. 30: The PNA arrested more than 100 mem- 
bers of HAMAS. [10/31 NYT] 

Novy. 1: In response to the PNA crack down on 
HAMAS, HAMAS threatened to “turn its guns” 
on PNA security forces. [11/2 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 8: In Damascus, leaders of Palestinian 
groups, including HAMAS and Islamic Jihad, 
announced that they would boycott any PNA 
meeting to change the Palestinian Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO) Charter and suggested that the 
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PLO elect a central committee to deliberate 
amending the Charter. [11/0 NYT] 

The PLO executive committee reaffirmed, in a 
letter to US President Bill Clinton, that clauses in 
the Charter advocating the destruction of Israel 
had been nullified. [11/9 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 24: The Gaza International Airport opened 
in Rafah, in the Gaza Strip, with a flight arriving 
from Egypt. [11/24 WSJ, 11/25 NYT] 

Nov. 30: In Washington, DC, the US Department 
of State sponsored a one-day donor conference 
which raised more than $3 million in pledges of 
aid for the Palestinians. Donations were pledged 
by Canada, the European Union, Japan, Kuwait, 
Norway, Saudi Arabia, and the United States. 
[12/1 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dee. 9: To commemorate the 11th anniversary of 
the Intifada, Palestinian businesses and schools 
closed for a one-day strike. [12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 10: In Gaza, the Palestinian National Con- 
gress (PNC) voted 81 to seven to amend the PLO 
Charter. Seven members abstained from voting 
while 29 boycotted the meeting. [12/11 NYT] 
Dec. 18: In Nablus, about 15,000 Palestinians 
protested against the US-British attack on Iraq, 
chanting “death to America.” [12/19 NYT] 

Dec. 23: PNA President ‘Arafat freed from house 
arrest HAMAS spiritual leader Shaykh Yasin. 
[12/24 NYT, WSJ, WP] 


1999 
Jan. 13: HAMAS spiritual leader Shaykh Yasin 
accused the PNA of bugging his home with 
equipment supplied by the United States. [1/14 
WSJ] 


Western Sahara 


See also, Morocco 


1998 

Nov. 9: In Layoune, UN Secretary General Kofi 
Annan met with staff members of the UN Mission 
for the Organization of the Referendum in West- 
ern Sahara (MINURSO) to discuss the status of 
the proposed  self-determination referendum. 
[11/10 FBIS} 

Dec. 1: UN Secretary General Annan won accep- 
tance from Algeria and the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Saquia El Hamra and Rio de Oro 
(POLISARIO) of his suggested compromise that 


the members of three tribes, whom Morocco 
would like included as voters in the referendum, 
identify themselves as individuals for the voting 
rolls. The voting rolls would then be published 
immediately, allowing for an appeals process to 
begin. [12/2 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Oct. 17: A rocket landed in a neighborhood east 
of Kabul, killing three people and injuring four. 
{10/18 WP] 

In Kandahar, Taliban forces released 26 Iranian 
truck drivers in an effort to ease tensions with 
Iran. [10/18 WP] 

United Islamic Front for the Salvation of 
Afghanistan (UIFSA) General Ahmad Shah 
Mas‘ud’s forces recaptured Talogan in northeast- 
ern Takhar Province. [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had launched two separate offensives on 
General Mas‘ud’s forces in Parvan and Kapisa 
Provinces. [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that General Mas‘ud’s forces 
had captured parts of northern Kunduz Province. 
[10/27 FBIS} 

Oct. 26: The British Broadcasting Company 
(BBC) reported that the Taliban was investigating 
Saudi millionaire Usama bin Ladin to clear his 
name. The United States had accused Bin Ladin 
of being the mastermind behind the 7 August 
bombings of US embassies in Nairobi, Kenya, 
and Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. [10/27 NYT] 

Oct. 29: The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported 
that Taliban and UIFSA forces had exchanged 53 
prisoners each. [10/30 WP] 

Agence France Presse (AFP) reported that Tali- 

ban forces and General Mas‘ud’s forces had 
agreed to exchange 1,000 prisoners each during a 
week-long cease-fire. [10/30 FBIS] 
Nov. 2: The week-long cease-fire between Tali- 
ban and General Mas‘ud’s forces ended without 
the completion of the prisoner exchange. [11/3 
FBIS] 


_ Nov. 4: AIP reported that Taliban forces had 
_ released 107 UIFSA prisoners from jails in Kan- 


-dahar as a “unilateral gesture.” [11/6 FBIS} 

‘Nov. 5: The United Nations accused Taliban 

- forces of executing 5,000 people on 8 August 

< 1998 after they had captured Mazar-i-Sharif. 
[11/6 WSJ, 11/7 NYT] 


The United Nations World Food Program ac- 


_ cused Taliban forces of stealing 1,500 metric tons 
_ of emergency food aid from warehouses in Bam- 
_ iyan Province. [11/6 NYT] 

< Nov. 9: The Taliban gave the United States a 
< deadline of 20 November to provide evidence 
- demonstrating Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin’s in- 


volvement in terrorist activity, or else he would be 


- “acquitted.” [11/10 FT, WP] 
_ Nov. 11: IRNA reported heavy fighting between 


Taliban and General Mas‘ud’s forces in the Banji 
` district of Takhar Province. [11/13 FBIS] 


: Nov. 14: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
| forces had captured the Ishkamish district, which 
` encompasses a supply route to the Tajikistani 
: border, and the Burka district of Baghlan Prov- 
© ince. [11/17 FBIS] 


Nov. 20: Stating that a religious court had re- 


: ceived no evidence from the United States to 
` support a trial of Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin, the 
© Taliban declared Bin Ladin innocent of involve- 


ment in the US embassy bombings in Kenya and 
Tanzania. [11/21 NYT] 


| Nov. 23: General Mas‘ud’s forces launched an 
. offensive against Taliban forces at the Salang 
| Tunnel, in the north. [11/24 NYT, FBIS] 

Nov. 27: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
_ forces had launched offensives along three front- 
- lines in northern Kunduz Province. [11/30 FBIS] 
_ Dec. 13: Rockets fired on Kabul, by UIFSA 
_ forces, killed 21 people and injured 80. [12/14 FT, 
_ WSJ, 12/15 FBIS] 

© Dec. 14: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
- forces had captured the Khanabad region of Kun- 
. duz Province. [12/15 FBIS] 

_ Dec. 26: Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin reported that 
_ Taliban forces had arrested three men involved in 
_ an assassination attempt on him. [12/28 FY] 


1999 


_ Jan. 4: In Peshawar, former President Sebghatal- 
© lah Mujadeddi and Pir Sa‘id Ahmad Gailani 
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announced the creation of their new party, the 
Peace and National Unity Foundation Party, 
which seeks to negotiate a cease-fire between 
Taliban and UIFSA forces. [1/5 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: AFP reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
forces had advanced to 15 miles north of Kabul. 
[1/14 FBIS} 

Jan. 14: IRNA reported that General Mas‘ud’s 
forces had recaptured the Darzab region of Faryab 
Province. [1/20 FBIS] 

Jan. 15: In Kabul, the Taliban attempted to 
execute a man who had been convicted of sexu- 
ally assaulting a 12-year-old boy, by toppling a 
brick wall on him. Also, in Kabul’s main stadium, 
doctors amputated the right hands and left feet of 
six thieves. [1/16 NYT] 

The man whom the Taliban attempted to exe- 
cute, by toppling a wall on him, survived. The 
Taliban commuted his sentence since he survived. 
[1/17 NYT] 


Algeria 


See also, Algeria 


1998 

Oct. 17: Armed forces shelled Armed Islamic 
Group (GIA) positions in Jijel Province. [10/27 
FBIS] 

Oct. 18: Security forces reported that “Muslim 
rebels” had slashed the throats of nine people in 
Hamma Bonziane, in Constantine Province. 
{10/19 WP] 

Oct. 19: Muhammad Adami, the minister of 
justice, resigned to fight allegations of malprac- 
tice. [10/20 NYT] 

Oct. 25: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that an armed group had ambushed hunters in the 
Tiaret region, 60 miles southwest of Algiers. 
[10/27 FBIS] 

The Internet version of Al-Watan reported that 
members of the GIA had killed two communal 
guards in Al Aouana, east of Algiers. [10/27 
FBIS] 

Oct. 28: Algerian ENTV television reported that 
government forces had killed 13 “terrorists” west 
of Sidi Bel Abbes, located 66 miles west of 
Algiers. [10/30 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: The daily A/-Asil reported that govern- 
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ment forces had killed six “armed Islamists” on 
the western outskirts of Algiers. [10/30 FBIS] 

AFP reported that, in Tizi Ouzou, 3,000 people 
participated in a demonstration for press freedom. 
[11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: In a televised address, President Liamine 
Zeroual announced that the presidential election 
would be held in April 1999. [11/3 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: The daily Liberté reported that unidenti- 
fied assailants had shelled the town of Blida, 
injuring several people. [11/10 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: After almost one month’s suspension, 
the government allowed the daily Al-Watan to 
resume printing. [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: AFP reported that, at a fake roadblock 
between Larba and Tablat, attackers had set afire 
a car, killing three people. [11/16 FBIS] 

AFP reported that, in Tlemcen, an armed group 
had killed a man and his two daughters in their 
home. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 12: Security forces reported that unidenti- 
fied attackers had killed 17 people and injured 
three others the previous night in the Ain Defla 
region. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: ENTV television reported that security 
forces had killed five GIA members in the moun- 
tainous region between Mascara and Sidi Bel 
Abbes. [11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 17: AFP reported that a “terrorist group” had 
killed eight people and injured ten others in 
Khemis Miliana, in the Ain Defla region. [11/18 
FBIS] 

Nov. 19: The daily Al-Khabar reported that a 
bomb had exploded near Aflou, 180 miles south 
of Algiers, killing two people and injuring three. 
[11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: In Boumerdes, nine miles east of Al- 
giers, an armed group of about 30 men abducted 
13 youths. [11/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: The daily Al-Watan reported that a 
roadside bomb had exploded in Medea Province 
as a bus passed by, injuring 42 people. [11/30 
FBIS] 

Nov. 26: Authorities discovered 200 skeletons in 
a mass grave 12 miles southwest of Algiers. 
[11/27 NYT, WP, 11/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: AFP reported that security forces had 
killed four GIA members near Chlef, west of 
Algiers. [12/1 FBIS] 


Dec. 2: In Sidi Rachid, 60 miles west of Algiers, 
12 people were killed in their sleep by unidenti- 
fied assailants. [12/4 WP] 

Dec. 3: At a market 80 miles west of Algiers, a 
bomb exploded, killing 14 people and injuring 23. 
[12/4 WP] 

Dec. 5: Government security forces reported that 
“Muslim rebels” had slashed the throats of eight 
people in a village 55 miles east of Algiers. 
[12/6 WP] 

A criminal court in Blida sentenced GIA leader 
Antar Zouabri’s mother and sister to three years’ 
imprisonment each, for allegedly aiding the orga- 
nization. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Authorities reported that “Muslim mili- 
tants” had slashed the throats of seven people in 
the town of Merad, 60 miles west of Algiers. 
[12/7 WP] 

Dec. 9: Authorities reported that a “terrorist band” 
had killed 45 people in the mountain town of 
Tadjena, 125 miles west of Algiers. [12/10 NYT, 
FT] 

Dec. 13: The daily Liberté reported that, after two 
weeks of excavation, authorities had found the 
remains of 110 people in a well in the Meftah 
region, 12 miles southwest of Algiers. The region 
allegedly had been a GIA base. [12/14 NYT] 

The daily Liberté reported that “Muslim rebels” 
had slashed the throats of four people on 11 
December in Ahmer al-Ain, 35 miles west of 
Algiers. [12/14 NYT, FT] 

A bomb exploded at a market in Aflou, killing 
one person. [12/14 WP] 

Dec. 14: Prime Minister Ahmad Ouyahia re- 
signed over accusations that he would not conduct 
fair presidential elections in April. [12/15 NYT, 
FT] 

Dec. 15: President Zeroual appointed Smail Ham- 
dani as prime minister charged with preparing the 
presidential elections. Hamdani was a former 
ambassador to France. [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 19: Prime Minister Hamdani announced the 
formation of his cabinet, dropping three ministers 
from the previous government. [12/20 NYT] 
Dec. 22: The daily Al-Watan reported that GIA 
members slit the throat of a 50-year-old man in 
Boudiane, near Tlemcen. [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 24: Newspapers reported that “Muslim mil- 
itants” had attacked an army patrol in the Zuccar 














Mountains, 90 miles west of Algiers, killing eight 
soldiers and injuring 15. [12/25 WP, 12/28 FBIS] 
Dec. 27: Hospital sources reported that 40 “armed 
men” had stabbed to death 15 people in Ain N’ sar, 
located 49 miles south of Algiers. [12/29 WP, 
FBIS] 

Dec. 28: Unidentified sources reported that on 27 
December, unidentified assailants shelled the 
town of Khemis Miliana, killing 15 people and 
injuring 40. [12/29 WP, 12/30 FBIS] 

Former Prime Minister Mouloud Hamrouche 
announced his candidacy for the April presiden- 
tial election. [12/29 NYT, FBIS] 

Dec. 29: Former Prime Minister Sid Ahmad 
Ghozali announced his candidacy for the April 
presidential election. [12/30 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: The Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) issued 
a statement announcing that, although it would 
not have a candidate in the April elections, it 
would lend “significant support” to an unspecified 
candidate if the elections were to take place “in an 
atmosphere of transparency and freedom.” [12/31 
FBIS] 


1999 

Jan. 2: Security forces reported that unidentified 
assailants had slashed the throats of 22 people in 
Ohed al Aatchaane, 240 miles southwest of Al- 
giers. [1/3 WP] 

Former Foreign Minister Ahmad Talib Ibrahi- 
mi’s sources announced his candidacy in the April 
presidential elections. [1/5 FBIS] 

Jan. 6: Security forces reportedly surrounded the 
Tafrent forest in the Ain Defia region and killed 
40 “terrorists.” [1/7 FBIS] 

Jan. 9: At a fake roadblock in Bouira Province, 
three people were killed. [1/12 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1998 

Oct. 28: Human rights observers from the British 
parliament accused Bahrain of systematically vi- 
olating human rights, asserting that dissenters 
were arrested, tortured, and jailed by the Security 
Court. [10/28 FT] 

Nov. 23: The interior ministry reported that au- 
thorities had arrested five Bahrainis and one 
Lebanese for attempting to smuggle weapons and 
explosives into Bahrain. [11/24 NYT] 
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Cyprus 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Oct. 30: In Nicosia, UN envoy to Cyprus Ann 
Hercus met with Greek Cypriot President Kliri- 
dhis. [11/2 FBIS] 

Noy. 15: The Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus (TRNC) celebrated its- 15th anniversary. 
(11/17 FBIS] f 

Nov. 21: The Greek Cypriot cabinet ordered an 
investigation into corruption allegations against 
Interior Minister Dinos Michaelides. [11/24 
FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Parliamentary elections were held in 
Northern Cyprus. [12/7 FT, 12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: The National Unity Party won 25 seats in 
the TRNC assembly, the Democratic Party won 
13, the Communal Liberation Party won six, and 
the Republican Turkish Party won six. [12/11 
FBIS] 

Dec. 8: In Larnaca, a Greek Cypriot court post- 
poned until 21 December the trial of two Israelis 
charged with espionage. The Israelis were ar- 
rested on 9 November in Zygi. [12/11 FBIS] 
Dec. 21: A Greek Cypriot court postponed until 
20 January 1999 the trial of two Israelis charged 
with espionage. [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 29:. In Nicosia, Greek Cypriot President 
Glavkos Kliridhis announced that he had canceled 
the deployment of Russian anti-aircraft missiles to 
Cyprus. [12/30 NYT, FT, FBIS] 


1999 

Jan. 2: The socialist Edek Party pulled out of the 
government coalition to protest against the can- 
cellation of the deployment of the Russian anti- 
aircraft missiles. [1/3 WP, 1/5 FBIS] 

Jan. 5: Greek Cypriot President Kliridhis ap- 
pointed Yannakis Chrysostomis, a supreme court 
judge, as defense minister, replacing Yannakis 
Omirou, the vice president of the Edek Party, who 
had given up the portfolio. Kliridhis also ap- 
pointed Ouranios Ioannides, vice president of the 
Democratic Rally Party, as education minister, 
replacing Edek member Lycourgos Kappas, who 
also had resigned. [1/6 FT, FBIS] 
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See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Palestinian Affairs, Iran, Iraq 


1998 
Oct. 21: In Cairo, the Economic and Trade 
Conference of Egypt and the Commonwealth of 
Independent States was held to promote joint 
investment. [10/22 FBIS] 
Nov. 2: The interior ministry reported that, in the 
Al-Minyah region, police had killed two “terror- 
ists.” [11/5 FBIS] 
Noy. 3: In Cairo, Egypt and Russia signed an 
agreement to strengthen bilateral economic and 
trade cooperation. [11/5 FBIS] 
Nov. 16: In Cairo, Husayn Tantawi, the minister 
of defense, met with Russian Defense Minister 
Igor Sergeyev to discuss enhancing military co- 
operation between the two countries. [11/17 
FBIS] a 
Agence France Presse reported that, in Cairo, a 
lawsuit was filed against the London publication 
The Sunday Telegraph for an article it published 
alleging Egyptian police brutality against Coptic 
Christians. [11/17 FBIS] 
Nov. 27: In Paris, Egyptian President Husni 
Mubarak met with French Prime Minister Lionel 
Jospin to discuss regional issues. [11/30 FBIS] 
Dec. 1: Authorities detained Hafiz Abu Si‘da, 
secretary general of the Egyptian Organization for 
Human Rights (EOHR), to question him about a 
report in the private Cairo weekly Al-Usbu‘. The 
report alleged that EOHR had accepted $25,000 
from a foreign embassy in return for publishing a 
report that claimed that police had tortured Coptic 
Christians in August 1998, in Koshah, a village in 
the south. [12/2 WP, 12/3 FT] 
Dec. 6: The Higher State Security Prosecution 
released on bail EOHR Secretary General Abu 
Si‘da. [12/10 FBIS] 
Dec. 7: The Ministry of Religious Endowments 
announced it would appoint prayer leaders to 
6,000 mosques in an attempt to control fundamen- 
talism. [12/8 NYT, 12/10 FBIS] 
Dec. 17: In Cairo, security officials prevented 
2,000 students from protesting in front of the US 
embassy against the US-British air strikes on Iraq. 
[12/21 FBIS] 
Dec. 22: The Egyptian publication Al-Sha‘b re- 
ported that the interior ministry had freed from 


prisons 760 members of the Islamic Group and 
Islamic Jihad. [12/23 FBIS] 


1999 

Jan. 4: In Cairo, President Mubarak met with 
Chinese Foreign Minister Tang Jiaxuan to discuss 
strengthening bilateral relations. [1/5 FBIS] 


Tran 


See also, 
Afghanistan 


1998 

Oct. 23: Assembly of Experts elections were 
held. The interior ministry extended the voting 
time by two hours. [10/27 FBIS] 

The interior ministry reported that fewer than 
46 percent of voters turned out for the Assembly 
of Experts election. “Conservative” candidates 
won at least 70 percent of the seats in the 
assembly. [10/24, 10/25 FT, 10/26 NYT] 

Oct. 31: Iran began military exercises along its 
border with Afghanistan. [11/1 WP] 
Nov. 2: Iran ended military exercises along its 


Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


-border with Afghanistan. [11/3 WSJ, FBIS] 


Nov. 3: Iran recalled its ambassador to the Czech 
Republic to protest US-supported Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty Farsi broadcasts from 
Prague. [11/4 FT, WP, 11/5 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: In Tehran, marking the 19th anniversary 
of the US embassy takeover, thousands of Irani- 
ans participated in a rally against the United 
States. [11/5 WP, FBIS] 

Nov. 12: Following up on President Muhammad 
Khatami’s call for a “dialogue of civilizations” at 
the UN General Assembly in September 1998, 
representatives from Egypt, Greece, Iran, and 
Italy—“the ancient civilizations’—met in Athens 
to outline the framework for such a dialogue. 
[11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: The United Nations General Assembly’s 
social, humanitarian, and cultural committee 
adopted a resolution to rebuke Iran for executions 
without due process of law and for discrimination 
against women and religious minorities. [11/20 
NYT] 

Nov. 22: Dariush Foruhar, a critic of the govern- 
ment and head of the Iran Nation Party, and his 


wife, Parvaneh, were found stabbed to death in 
their home in Tehran. [11/23 NYT, 11/24 FBIS] 
Nov. 23: In Tehran, members of Fedayeen Islam 
attacked, with stones, a tourist bus carrying 13 
Americans. [11/24 NYT, WP] 

Citing budget constraints, Iran announced the 
closure of its embassies in Burkina Faso, Gabon, 
Mozambique, Sierra Leone, and Tanzania. [11/24 
FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Iranian radio reported that Russia had 
agreed to finish construction of a nuclear plant in 
Bushehr, a port city on the Persian Gulf. [11/25 
NYT, 11/30 FBIS] 
| Nov. 26: In Tehran, thousands of people attended 
the funeral for Dariush and Parvaneh Foruhar. 
[11/27 NYT, 11/30 FBIS] 
Dec. 1: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(RNA) reported that the navy had begun exer- 
| cises in the Persian Gulf, involving 50,000 troops 
' and missile-launchers. [12/2 WP, 12/2 FBIS} 
Dec. 12: The remains of Muhammad Ja‘far 
Puyandeh, a writer from Tehran who had disap- 
peared on 9 December, were discovered with 
signs of strangulation. [12/14 NYT, 12/15 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: Two journalists’ organizations met in 
| Tehran to draft letters to President Khatami re- 
questing government protection after three dissi- 
; dents had been found dead. [12/14 NYT, 12/15 
FBIS] 

The remains of Majid Sharif, a writer who 
disappeared on 19 November, were discovered. 
[12/15 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: Nassiri Savadkuhi, a judicial spokesman, 
reported that authorities had arrested several sus- 
pects in connection with the murders of the three 
Iranian writers and two political dissidents. [12/15 
| NYT , FT, FBIS] 

| Dec. 15: In Tehran, about 3,000 people attended 
| the funeral for writer Muhammad Mokhtari. His 
remains had been discovered the previous week. 
[12/16 NYT, FBIS] 

Dec. 18: The “Special Court of the Clergy” 
| imprisoned Assadollah Bayat, a supporter of Pres- 
ident Khatami, on charges of fraud. [12/19, 12/20 
FT, 12/22 FBIS] 

Ayatollah ‘Ali Khomeini appointed Gholamhu- 
sayn Mohseni Ejei, the judge who presided over 
the trial of Tehran’s Mayor Gholamhusayn Kar- 
-baschi, as the head of the “Special Court of the 
Clergy.” [12/19, 12/20 FT] 


en 
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In Vienna, an Iranian delegation met with a 
European Union delegation to discuss potential 
trade and economic cooperation. [12/22 FBIS] 
Dec. 24: A court of appeals upheld the conviction 
of Tehran’s Mayor Karbaschi on graft charges. 
However, the court did reduce his prison sentence 
from three years to two years and replaced his 
lashing sentence with a monetary fine. [12/25 
NYT, 12/28 FBIS] 

In Tokyo, Iranian Foreign Minister Kamal 
Kharrazi and Japanese Foreign Minister Masa- 
hiko Komura issued a joint communiqué calling 
for an increase in bilateral cooperation. [12/28 
FBIS] 

Dec. 27: The weekly publication Aban reported 
that authorities had arrested eight supporters of 
Culture Minister Ayatollah Hosayn ‘Ali Montaz- 
eri. [12/28 WP] 

Dec. 31: In Tehran, after a service to mark the 
40th day after the deaths of Dariush Foruhar and 
his wife, Parvaneh, attended by almost 2,000 
people, critics of President Khatami’s reform 
movement attacked the mourners. It took 200 riot 
police 20 minutes to restore order. [1/1 NYT, 1/4 
FBIS] 


1999 

Jan. 5: IRNA reported that an unknown assailant 
had thrown a grenade at the vehicle in which ‘Ali 
Razing, the cleric who heads the Tehran judiciary, 
was riding. Razing was injured and another per- 
son was killed. [1/6 WP, FBIS] 

The interior ministry reported that intelligence 

officers, acting on their own, were responsible for 
the deaths of Dariush and Parvaneh Foruhar, 
Muhammad Mokhtari, Muhammad Ja‘far Puyan- 
deh, and Majid Sharif. The statement also said 
that the officers had been arrested. [1/6 NYT, FT, 
1/7 FBIS] 
Jan. 13: Tehran radio reported that authorities 
had arrested at least ten intelligence officers in 
connection with the killing of five dissidents in 
November and December. [1/14 NYT] 

The United States placed economic sanctions 
on three Russian scientific institutes—-Nikiet, 
Mendeleyev University of Chemical Technology, 
and the Moscow Aviation Institute—for allegedly 
helping Iran to develop its nuclear and missile 
capability. [1/14 NYT, FT] 
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Jan. 15: The daily, Salam reported that about 100 
Islamic “militants” had thrown sticks, stones, and 
metal rods at a podium where Ayatollah Jalaled- 
din Tahei, a supporter of President Khatami, had 
been about to deliver a sermon. [1/17 WP] 


Iraq 


See also, Iran, Jordan, Syria 


1998 

Oct. 17: UN Secretary General Kofi Annan told 
The Washington Post that he believed that deter- 
mining the extent of Iraqi disarmament was a 
“political judgment” and that UN Security Coun- 
cil Special Commission on Iraq (UNSCOM) 
weapons inspection teams might need to avoid 
confrontational inspections to regain Iraqi coop- 
eration. [10/17 WP] 

Oct. 26: An international panel of 21 scientists, 
examining the results of French, Swiss, and US 
tests of Iraqi missile fragments for VX nerve gas, 
turned in their report to the UN Security Council, 
concluding that, at some point, Iraq had used 
detergents to wash the fragments and, therefore, 
might have tried to hide something. [10/27 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

Oct. 27: Iraq called the report, submitted by 
scientists to the UN Security Council on whether 
or not Iraq had used the VX nerve gas, a ploy to 
prolong UNSCOM arms inspections in Iraq. 
[10/28 WP] 

Oct. 30: The UN Security Council created guide- 
lines for a comprehensive review of Iraq’s rela- 
tions with the United Nations. [10/31 NYT, WP] 
Oct. 31: Iraq announced it would end all cooper- 
ation with UNSCOM arms inspectors and would 
close their long-term monitoring operations im- 
mediately. [11/1 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 1: Iraq demanded the dismissal of 
UNSCOM Chairman Richard Butler. [11/2 NYT, 
FT, 11/3 NYT] 

Noy. 2: Iraq allowed a team of maintenance 
technicians to make repairs to surveillance cam- 
eras and also allowed two teams from the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) to con- 
duct routine monitoring visits. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 3: The United States warned that it had 
sufficient forces and firepower in the Persian Gulf 


to launch an attack on Iraq if Iraq did not resume 
cooperation with UNSCOM arms inspectors. 
{11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 5: The UN Security Council voted unani- 
mously to condemn Iraq and to demand compli- 
ance with UNSCOM. [11/6 NYT, WP] 

Noy. 7: UNSCOM arms inspectors began to 
evacuate from Iraq. [11/8 WP] 

Nov. 8: Saudi Arabia said it preferred a peaceful 
solution to Iraq’s stand-off with UNSCOM but 
that the Iraqi leadership was “fully responsible for 
the crisis.” [11/9 FT] 

Nov. 12: At a news conference in Baghdad, 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz called the 
UNSCOM commission a “subsidiary of the [US 
Central Intelligence Agency] CIA and [Israeli] 
Mossad” and asserted that Iraq had no more 
prohibited weapons and was entitled to a lifting of 
economic sanctions. [11/13 NYT] 

Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and five other Gulf 
countries issued a statement warning that the Iraqi 
leadership would be “solely responsible” for the 
military consequences if Iraq did not reach a diplo- 
matic solution to its stand-off with UNSCOM. 
[11/13 NYT, FT, WP] 

Noy. 13: UN Secretary General Annan asked Iraq 
to renew cooperation with UNSCOM arms in- 
spectors, following a five-hour meeting of the UN 
Security Council that failed to agree on any other 
diplomatic steps that could be taken. [11/14 NYT] 

In Baghdad, Russia’s ambassador to Iraq deliv- 
ered two letters to President Saddam Husayn, one 
from Russian President Boris Yeltsin and the 
other from Russian Prime Minister Yevgeny Pri- 
makov, criticizing Iraq for halting cooperation 
with UNSCOM inspection teams. [11/14 NYT] 
Nov. 14: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz sent two 
letters to the UN Security Council. The first letter 
stated that Iraq would resume cooperation with 
the UNSCOM arms inspectors. A two-page ad- 
dendum attached to the letter outlined what Iraq 
desired in return for cooperation and stated that 
the burden of proving that Iraq still had prohibited 
weapons should be on UNSCOM. The addendum 
included a request for a comprehensive review of 
Iraqi-UN relations to be carried out a short time 
after the inspectors resumed their work and under 
the direction of UN Secretary General Annan. The 
second letter submitted to the UN Security Coun- 
cil reiterated that the “wishes” enumerated in the 


| 


addendum were not conditions for compliance. 
[11/15 NYT, WP, 11/17 FBIS] 

The United States announced that it had 

aborted a military strike on Iraq—after warplanes 
were already in the air—when Iraq announced it 
would allow arms inspectors to resume their 
work. However, the United States called the Iraqi 
letter and two-page addendum “unacceptable” 
and insisted that US air strikes were still an 
option. [1/15 NYT, WP] 
Noy. 15: US President Bill Clinton accepted Iraqi 
assurance of cooperation with UNSCOM arms 
inspectors and announced that the United States 
would increase its efforts to undermine President 
Husayn through increased support of the Iraqi 
opposition. [11/16 NYT, FT] 

Saudi Arabia announced that the United States 
would not be allowed to use its territory to launch 
future attacks on Iraq [11/16 FT] 

British Prime Minister Tony Blair warned Iraq 
that Britain would launch air strikes on Iraq 
without warning if Iraq did not comply fully with 


UNSCOM arms inspectors. [11/16 FT] 


The UN Security Council ordered UNSCOM 
arms inspectors back to Iraq. [11/16 NYT, FT] 
Nov. 16: UNSCOM arms inspectors returned to 
Baghdad. [11/17 NYT, FT] 

Noy. 18: UNSCOM arms inspectors resumed 
monitoring. [11/19 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 20: Iraq refused to hand over documents, 
requested by UNSCOM Chairman Butler, on 


. chemical and biological weapons and missile 


systems. [11/21 NYT, WP] 
Noy. 22: At a news conference in Baghdad, 
Foreign Minister Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf as- 


' serted that Iraq had “handed over all available 


documents.” [11/23 NYT, FT, WP] 

Noy. 23: Iraqi television reported that, while 
visiting the Shi‘ite holy city of Karbala’ on 22 
November, ‘Izzat Ibrahim, vice president of the 
Revolutionary Command Council, was not in- 
jured by an assassination attempt, in which un- 
identified assailants threw grenades at his car. 
[11/24 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz sent a letter to the 
UN Security Council, criticizing UNSCOM 
| Chairman Butler for creating a new crisis over 
į documents that ‘Aziz claimed did not exist. 
[11/24 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
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In London, the British Foreign Office met with 
representatives of 16 Iraqi opposition groups who 
asked Britain and the United States to create an 
enclave inside Iraq where an opposition govern- 
ment could lead an internal uprising against Pres- 
ident Husayn. [11/24 WP] 

Noy. 24: The UN Security Council agreed unan- 
imously to allow Iraq to sell $5.2 billion worth of 
oil over the next six months as part of the 
“oil-for-food” deal. [11/25 FT] 

Nov. 25: Russia vetoed a proposed UN Security 
Council statement demanding that Iraq supply the 
documents requested by UNSCOM. [11/26 FT] 
Nov. 26: Iraq accepted the renewal of the “oil- 
for-food” deal. [11/27 NYT] 

Dec. 1: Iraq requested UNSCOM technical teams 
to help Iraq examine sites where they had previ- 
ously destroyed weapons containing mustard gas. 
[12/2 NYT] 

Dec. 3: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz sent a letter 
to ‘UN Secretary General Annan asking that 
UNSCOM cut ties with western intelligence agen- 
cies. [12/5, 12/6 FT, 12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: In Moscow, Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz 
met with Russian Prime Minister Primakov and 
Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov to discuss 
the terms of a comprehensive UN review of Iraqi 
compliance with UN Security Council resolu- 
tions. [12/8 NYT, FT] ; 
Dec. 8: UNSCOM arms inspectors made 32 
surprise visits to suspected weapons sites. [12/9 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 9: In Baghdad, the Ba‘th Party barred 
UNSCOM arms inspectors from the party head- 
quarters. [12/10 NYT, FT, 12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: UN Secretary General Annan asserted 
that US calls for the overthrow of President 
Husayn went beyond the UN Security Council 
resolution on what is demanded from Iraq. [12/15 
NYT] 

Dec. 15: UNSCOM Chairman Butler delivered a 
report to the UN Security Council accusing Iraq 
of failing to turn over requested documents and of 
barring inspectors from the Ba‘th Party headquar- 
ters. In a separate report to the Security Council, 
the IAEA called the level of Iraqi cooperation 
satisfactory. [12/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

In a letter to the UN Security Council, UN 
Secretary General Annan acknowledged that Iraq 
had not been fully cooperative and suggested 
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three ways to proceed with the comprehensive 
review; cancel it, postpone it to give Iraq more 
time to comply, or hold it anyway. [12/16 NYT] 

Sources in New York and Washington reported 

that Clinton administration officials had “played a 
direct role in shaping [UNSCOM Chairman] But- 
ler’s text” of the UN Security Council report. 
[12/16 WP] 
Dec. 16: US President Clinton ordered a “strong 
sustained series of air strikes,” dubbed Desert Fox 
to target suspected weapons plants, Iraqi intelli- 
gence agencies, and Republican Guard fortifica- 
tions. British forces participated as well. [12/17 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

The Associated Press quoted a doctor from 
Baghdad as saying that at least two people were 
killed and 30 injured in the first hours of the 
US-British air strikes. [12/7 NYT, FT, WP] 

Iraq and Russia called for an immediate halt to 
the US-British air strikes on Iraq, while China and 
France condemned the use of force. [12/17 NYT, 
FT] 

UN Secretary General Annan expressed per- 
sonal regret that he had been unable to avert the 
use of force against Iraq. [12/17 NYT, WP] 

Saudi Arabia allowed British and US aircraft to 
refuel at Saudi bases. [12/17 NYT] 

UNSCOM Chairman Butler withdrew all 
UNSCOM and IAEA inspectors from Iraq with- 
out the permission of the UN Security Council. 
(12/18 NYT] 

Dec. 17: The US-British air strikes on Iraq con- 
tinued for a second day. [12/18 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Health Minister Ahmad Madhat Mubarak re- 
ported that at least 75 people had been killed in 
the two rounds of attacks. [12/18 NYT] 

The US Department of Defense reported that 
the first night of the air strikes had damaged Iraqi 
air defenses, intelligence and security headquar- 
ters, and Republican Guard barracks, but the 
extent of the casualties was unknown. However, 
the Department of Defense confirmed that only 18 
of its 89 targets had been severely damaged or 
destroyed. [12/18 NYT, WP] 

US officials reported that UNSCOM Chairman 
Butler had informed Administration officials of 
the content of the report to the UN Security 
Council, and that US President Clinton had begun 
preparations for the air strikes two days before the 


report was submitted to the Security Council. 
[12/18 NYT] 

Russia demanded UNSCOM Chairman But- 
ler’s resignation, accusing Butler of collusion 
with the United States. [12/18 NYT] 

Egyptian President Husni Mubarak issued a 
statement blaming UNSCOM Chairman Butler 
for having “pushed the situation to the current 
crisis.” [12/18 FT] 

UN Secretary General Annan decided to keep 
UN relief workers in Iraq. [12/18 NYT] 

US military planes dropped leaflets over Iraq 
warning ground troops that if they mobilized, they 
would face bombing raids. [12/18 NYT] 

Dec. 18: Air strikes continued for a third night. 
[12/19 NYT, FT, WP] 

In his first television address since the attacks 
began, President Husayn called the United King- 
dom and the United States “the agents of Satan.” 
[12/19 NYT] 

More than 100 UN relief workers left Baghdad. 
[12/19 NYT] 

Dec. 19: Britain and the United States ended the 
air strikes on Iraq after a fourth night of attacks. 
[12/20 NYT, WP] 

Vice President Taha Yasin Ramadan declared 
an end of cooperation with UNSCOM. [12/20 
NYT, WP] 

Britain and the United States declared that the 
air strike campaign had been successful in degrad- 
ing Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction program 
and its capacity to attack its neighbors. [12/20 
NYT] 

In Baghdad, protesters of the air strikes partic- 
ipated in a funeral procession for 68 people 
allegedly killed by the air strikes. [12/20 WP] 
Dec. 21: The US Department of Defense reported 
that the air strikes had severely damaged 43 
targets, moderately damaged 30 targets, lightly 
damaged 12 targets, and missed 13 targets. [12/22 
NYT] l 

Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz reported that the 
air strikes had killed 62 military “martyrs” and 38 
Republican Guards. ‘Aziz also alleged that civil- 
ian casualties had been higher than military casu- 
alties. [12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 23: Iraq banned all flights into and out of the 
country, asserting that continued British and US 
air maneuvers made it unsafe to fly. [12/24 NYT] 


— 


ne me 








After reaching a stalemate in an attempt to 
outline a UN policy toward Iraq, the UN Security 
Council agreed to defer further formal discussion 
for a week. [12/24 NYT] 

Dec. 26: Vice President Ramadan told Qatari- 
based Al-Jazira television that Iraq would fire on 
planes patrolling its “no-flight” zones. [12/27 
NYT, WP, 12/28 FT] 

Dec. 28: Iraqi forces fired surface-to-air missiles 
at US aircraft patrolling the northern “no-flight” 
zone. The US aircraft retaliated, and, according to 
Iraqi sources, killed four Iraqi soldiers. [12/29 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 30: US aircraft attacked an anti-aircraft 
missile site near Tallil, in the southern “no-flight” 
zone, after Iraq launched surface-to-air missiles at 
the aircraft. [12/31 NYT, 1/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: Egyptian President Mubarak told the 
Egyptian daily Al-Ahram that it was time “the 
Iraqi regime took responsibility for the suffering it 
has brought to Iraqis.” [1/1, 1/2 FT] 


1999 

Jan. 2: Iraq told the United Nations that British 
and US officials working for UN aid agencies 
were no longer welcome in Iraq. [1/3 WP, 1/4 FT] 
Jan. 3: During a broadcast on state television, 
President Husayn called the “no-flight’ zones 
illegal and vowed to fight violations of Iraqi 
airspace. [1/4 NYT, FT, WP] 

Jan. 4: US Department of State spokesman James 
P. Rubin reported that Qusai Husayn, a son of 
President Husayn, had directed the killing of 
hundreds of people, in November, in the Shi ‘ite 
region of the south. [1/5 NYT] 

Iraq said the visas of British and US UN 
humanitarian workers would not be renewed be- 
cause their safety could not be guaranteed. [1/5 
NYT] 

Iraq imposed trade sanctions on “hostile” coun- 
tries, including Britain, Japan, Switzerland, and 
the United States. [1/5 FT] 

Jan. 5: US aircraft fired on Iraqi jets in the 
southern “no-flight” zone. [1/6 NYT, FT, WP] 

The United Nations refused Iraq’s request to 
replace British and US humanitarian employees 
with people of other nationalities. [1/6 NYT] 

UN officials reported that UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Annan had obtained evidence alleging that 


; UNSCOM had “directly facilitated the creation of 
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an intelligence collection system for the United 
States.” [1/6 WP] 

Jan. 6: US officials admitted that UNSCOM 
inspection teams had supplied intelligence infor- 
mation to the United States. [1/7 NYT, WP, 1/8 
NYT] 

UN Secretary General Annan’s spokesman said 
that Annan had “no evidence of any kind that 
UNSCOM had assisted US intelligence.” [1/7 FT, 
WP] 

The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and the World Food 
Program reported that the joint British and US air 
strikes on Iraq had damaged a dozen schools and 
hospitals, destroyed a storehouse of rice, and 
destroyed a water system, cutting off water sup- 
plies to about 300,000 people. [1/7 NYT] 

Jan. 7: In the northern “no-flight” zone, a US 
F-16 patrolling the area fired on an Iraqi anti- 
aircraft missile site after the F-16 had been tar- 


“geted by radar. [1/8 NYT] 


Two Iraqi jets flew in the southern “no-flight” 
zone. [1/8 NYT] 

From Cairo, the Iraqi Center for Human Rights 
reported that Iraq had executed 81 political pris- 
oners accused in a plot to kill President Husayn. 
[1/8 NYT] 

Jan. 8: UNSCOM Chairman Butler asked the US 
representative to the United Nations to respond to 
reports that the United States had used the inspec- 
tion teams for espionage operations. Butler also 
gave a statement asserting that “at no point [had 
he] given authorization to place any part of 
UNSCOM’s operation under the control of the 
United States or any supporting government.” 
[1/9 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 10: In Baghdad, Foreign Minister Al-Sahhaf 
called on Arab countries to lift economic sanc- 
tions against Iraq. [1/11 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 11: US F-16s fired on two anti-aircraft 
missile sites, near the city of Mosul, in the 
northern “no-flight” zone. [1/12 NYT, FT] 

Two Iraqi jets flew over the southern “no- 
flight” zone. [1/12 NYT, FT] 

UNSCOM Chairman Butler decided to suspend 
flights by U-2 aircraft while the UN Security 
Council deliberated the future of UNSCOM. 
{1/12 FT] 

Irag rejected Saudi Arabia’s offer to propose to 
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the United Nations that Iraq be able to import 
more humanitarian supplies. [1/12 FT] 

Jan. 12: US F-16 aircraft fired on a radar site in 
northern Iraq. [1/13 FT, WP] 

Seven Iraqi jets flew into the two “no-flight” 

zones. [1/13 NYT, FT] 
Jan. 13: In the northern “no-flight” zone, Iraqi 
forces fired a surface-to-air missile at British and 
US aircraft patrolling the zone. The missile 
missed the aircraft. [1/14 NYT] 

US aircraft attacked five anti-aircraft batteries 
in the northern “no-flight” zone. [1/14 NYT] 

France proposed to the UN Security Council 
that the UN lift the oil embargo and other sanc- 
tions on Iraq as Iraq demonstrates cooperation 
with new rules. Additional sanctions could be 
imposed if Iraq were noncompliant. Also, France 
proposed replacing UNSCOM with a “renewed 
control commission” that would have a preventive 
rather than investigative role. [1/14 NYT] 

Former UNSCOM inspector Scott Ritter told 
the German magazine Stern that he had planted a 
listening device used by US intelligence to eaves- 
drop on Baghdad, and had been ordered to do so 
by UNSCOM Chairman Butler. [1/14 WSJ] 
Jan. 14: In the northern “no-flight” zone, a US 
aircraft fired on a surface-to-air missile battery. 
[1/15 WP] 

In the northern “no-flight” zone, a US aircraft 
fired on a radar installation after it was tracked by 
Iraqi radar. [1/15 WP] 

In Cairo, foreign ministers from Egypt, Oman, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen met, prior to a 24 
January Arab League meeting of foreign minis- 
ters, to plan a strategy of helping Iraqis while 
undermining President Husayn. [1/15 FT] 

The US Department of State proposed ending 

the restrictions on how much oil Iraq might sell in 
exchange for humanitarian supplies. The proposal 
also recommended that UNSCOM continue its 
monitoring of Iraq’s weapons program. [1/15 
NYT, FT, WP] 
Jan. 15: Russia proposed to the United Nations a 
new monitoring plan which would begin with an 
assessment team to work with Iraq to decide how 
to resume cooperation. All past weapons files 
would be closed, ending the oil embargo and 
activating long-term monitoring. Furthermore, 
UNSCOM would be dismantled and play no part 
in long-term monitoring. [1/16 NYT, FT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Lebanon 


1998 

Oct. 19: Knesset Speaker Dan Tichon announced 
that the Knesset planned to arm members because 
of heightened political tensions and threats on 
several members’ lives. [10/20 NYT] 

Oct. 23: At the White House Wye Accord sign- 
ing, US President Clinton stated, “with respect to 
Mr. [Jonathan] Pollard, I have agreed to review 
this matter seriously at the [Israeli] Prime Minis- 
ter’s request. I have made no commitment as to 
the outcome.” Pollard, an American Jew, was 
jailed for life in 1987 for spying for Israel. [10/24 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Oct. 25: To protest the Wye Accord, Jewish 
settlers blocked the main road to the Ofra settle- 
ment in the West Bank. Police arrested 20 settlers. 
Two police officers were injured. [10/26 NYT, 
FT] 

Oct. 31: In Jerusalem, the United States agreed, in 
a memorandum, to help Israel counter any danger 
posed by ballistic missiles and weapons of mass 
destruction. [11/1 WP, 11/2 NYT] = 
Nov. 1: Israel held its first nationwide memorial 
for former Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, three 
years after his assassination. When Prime Minis- 
ter Binyamin Netanyahu laid a wreath on Rabin’s 
grave, protesters, shouting “inciter of murder,” 
were dragged away by secret service agents. [11/2 
NYT, WP] 

Nov. 2: Prime Minister Netanyahu’s government 
survived a motion of no-confidence by one vote. 
[11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 4: The Attorney General announced that 
Avishai Raviv, the Shin Bet informer who had 
befriended former Prime Minister Rabin’s assas- 
sin Yigal Amir, would be charged with failing to 
prevent the killing. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 10: Municipal elections were held. There 
were more than 300 reported incidents of physical 
assault or property destruction linked to the elec- 
tions. The Labor Party won in Tel Aviv, Beer- 
sheba, and Haifa. The Likud mayor of Jerusalem, 
Ehud Olmert, was re-elected. [11/11 NYT, FT] 
Nov. 11: Religious parties won nearly half the 
seats in Jerusalem’s city council. [11/12 NYT] 











Nov. 19: Army radio reported that police had 
arrested Shabtai Bloch, a leader of the right-wing 
Chabad movement, on suspicion of planning an 
attack on Prime Minister Netanyahu. The Chabad 
movement denied Bloch’s involvement in the 
group. [11/20 NYT, 12/2 NYT] 

Nov. 22: In Jerusalem, university students held a 
demonstration outside the prime minister’s office, 
demanding lower tuition costs and greater atten- 
tion to social needs. [11/23 NYT] 

Israel requested $1.2 billion in aid from the 
United States to cover the cost of moving troops 
and installations in the West Bank. [11/24 WP] 
Noy. 24: The newspaper Ha'aretz reported that 
the operations chief of Mossad had resigned after 
the arrest of two agents in Cyprus. [11/25 NYT] 
Dec. 6: Former Foreign Minister David Levy 
announced that he would not rejoin Prime Minis- 
ter Netanyahu’s cabinet. Netanyahu’s office re- 
ported that negotiations for Levy to rejoin the 
government would continue. [12/7 NYT, WP] 
Dec. 7: Prime Minister Netanyahu delayed for 
two weeks a parliamentary vote for early elections 
by persuading the United Torah Judaism Party to 
attach a motion of no-confidence to the bill. The 
vote was then postponed for procedural reasons. 
{12/8 NYT, FT, WP] 

Dec. 9: The Supreme Court ruled that the exemp- 
tion from military service for Orthodox Jewish 
Yeshiva students was illegal. [12/10 NYT, FT] 
| Dec. 15: Ina message to former Foreign Minister 
Levy, Prime Minister Netanyahu offered Levy the 
| treasury or “other portfolios” if he rejoined the 

; government. [12/16 FBIS] 

Finance Minister Yaakov Neeman resigned 
| from the cabinet. [12/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Dec. 18: Prime Minister Netanyahu took over the 
| finance portfolio. [12/19 NYT, FT] 

Dec. 21: The Knesset voted 81 to 30 to dissolve 
Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu’s government. 
| Four members abstained from the vote and five 
were absent. [12/22 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 22: Dan Meridor, former finance minister, 
announced he would leave the Likud Party to run 
' for the premiership. [12/23 FT, WP] 

The Knesset adopted a law requiring that one 
out of every two songs broadcast on public radio 
be in Hebrew. [12/23 NYT] 

Dec. 24: General Amnon Lipkin-Shahak resigned 
from the army. The media speculated that he 
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resigned in order to run for the premiership. 
(12/25 NYT] 
Dec. 27: Uzi Landau, chairman of the Knesset 
foreign affairs and defense committee, announced 
his candidacy for leader of Likud. [12/28 FT] 
Jerusalem’s Mayor Olmert announced he 
would not run for the leadership of the Likud 
Party. [12/28 FT] 
Dec. 28: Ze’ev Binyamin Begin, son of former 
prime minister Menachem Begin, left the Likud 
Party and announced he planned to lead a right- 
wing challenge against Prime Minister Netanyahu 
for the premiership. [12/29 NYT, FT] 
Dec. 30: In Jerusalem, a district court ordered the 
government to recognize conversions to Judaism 
performed by non-Orthodox rabbis. [12/31 NYT] 
The United Torah Judaism Party announced it 
would block passage of the budget unless the 
Knesset barred non-Orthodox Jews from religious 
councils. [12/31 FT] 


1999 

Jan. 3: In Qiryat Shemona, police arrested an 
Israeli for advocating the murder of Labor leader 
Ehud Barak shortly before his arrival there on a 
campaign tour. [1/4 WP] 

Avigdor Lieberman, former chief of staff to 
Prime Minister Netanyahu, launched a new party 
for Russian-speaking Israelis. [1/4 WP, 1/5 NYT] 
Jan. 4: The Knesset dissolved itself and approved 
elections for 17 May. [1/5 FT, WP, FBIS] 

Jan. 6: Former army Chief of Staff Lipkin- 
Shahak announced his candidacy for the premier- 
ship. [1/7 NYT, FT] 

Jan. 11: Moshe Arens, who was considered 
Prime Minister Netanyahu’s mentor, announced 
that he would challenge Netanyahu for leadership 
of the Likud Party. Arens served as defense and 
foreign minister under Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir. [1/12 NYT, FT, WP] 

In Washington, DC, the office of Stanley 

Greenberg, a campaign consultant for Labor Party 
leader Barak, was burglarized. The thieves stole 
the file relating to Barak’s campaign. [1/14 NYT, 
WP] 
Jan. 12: The Knesset voted to lift the parliamen- 
tary immunity of Arieh Deri, the Shas Party 
leader, allowing him to stand trial on fraud 
charges. [1/13 NYT] 
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Jan. 15: Uzi Landau dropped out of the race for 
Likud Party leader, asserting that he felt Moshe 
Arens had a better chance of winning. [1/16 WP] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Oct. 24: Jordan announced it was selling a 33 
percent stake in the state-run Jordan Cement 
Factories to France’s Lafarge for $100 million. 
[10/26 FT, 10/27 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: Jordan closed the Amman office of the 
Qatari satellite television station Al-Jazira after 
the station aired a program deemed slanderous to 
the Jordanian leadership. [11/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: In Amman, about 2,000 students pro- 
tested against the US-British. air strikes on Iraq. 
[12/20 WP] 

Dec. 29: The government banned a meeting 
between members of 14 Jordanian professional 
associations and Iraqi Parliament Speaker Sa‘dun 
Hammadi because Hammadi had not requested 
the meeting through the “proper channels.” [12/31 
FBIS] 


1999 

Jan. 6: The Department of Press and Publications 
banned the publication of any “information or 
news” connected to Parliament Deputy Ahmad 
‘Uwaydi al-‘Abbadi who, according to Petra, the 
Jordanian news agency, allegedly faced a sexual 
assault case. [1/7 FBIS] 


Kuwait 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1998 
Nov. 1: Nasir al-Rowdhan, the deputy prime 
minister, resigned. [11/2 FT] 


1999 

Jan. 11: Kuwait placed its armed forces on 
maximum alert in case of an Iraqi attack. [1/12 
FT, WP] 


Lebanon 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 
Oct. 25: In Sidon, unidentified assailants killed 


two police officers. [10/27 FBIS] 


Oct. 27: In the “security zone,” Hizballah forces 
killed a South Lebanese Army (SLA) member. 
[10/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: Beirut Radio reported that authorities had 
arrested three people in connection with the mur- 
der of two police officers in Sidon. [11/3 FBIS] 
Nov. 3: Foreign Minister Faris Buwayz asked the 
United Nations and the European Union to stop 
Israel from taking topsoil from the “security 
zone” into Israel. [11/4 NYT, 1/5 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: The Israeli army promised to take mea- 
sures to prevent Israelis from taking topsoil from 
the “security zone.” [11/7 NYT] 

Residents of Kafr Killa reported that Israeli 
forces had arrested the ‘Imam of Kafr Killa, 
‘Abbas Fadlallah. [11/9 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: Beirut Voice of Lebanon radio reported 
that two grenades had exploded in two Palestinian 
refugee camps—one in Al-Miyah wa Miyah and 
the other in ‘Ayn al-Hilwah. [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: In Markaba, Hizballah forces detonated 
a roadside bomb, killing three Israeli soldiers and 
injuring four. [11/17 WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Nov. 17: The Israe]-Lebanon Monitoring Group 
(LMG) accused Israel of violating the April 
Understanding when it shelled the town of ‘Arab 
Salim and damaged three homes, [11/18 FBIS] 
Nov. 23: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that Hizballah forces had killed one Israeli soldier 
and injured two SLA members in the south. 
[11/24 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: General Emile Lahoud was sworn in as 
president. [11/25 NYT] 

Nov. 26: Hizballah forces detonated a roadside 
bomb, killing two Israeli soldiers. [11/28 NYT] 
Nov. 29: The Israeli cabinet’s security committee 
held a four-hour meeting to reassess Israel’s 
strategy in southern Lebanon. [11/29 FT] 

Nov. 30: Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri refused to 
accept another térm in office, citing an alleged 
breach of the 1990 Taif Agreement, which man- 
dates that only parliamentary deputies may nom- 
inate the prime minister. Al-Hariri contended that 
21 members of parliament had violated the agree- 
ment by requesting that President Lahoud endorse 
whomever he wished. [12/1 FT, WP, FBIS] 
Dec. 1: The parliament backed President La- 
houd’s choice of Salim al-Huss for prime minis- 
ter. Al-Huss served as prime minister during the 
1975-90 civil war. [12/2 NYT, FT] 











Dec. 2: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu rejected 
the possibility of an unconditional Israeli with- 
drawal from the “security zone.” [12/3 NYT] 
Dec. 4: Prime Minister Al-Huss kept the foreign 
ministry portfolio and appointed the following 
new ministers: 

- Michel al-Murr, Deputy Prime Minister, Inte- 
rior Minister, and Minister of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs 

Muhammad Yusuf Baydun, Minister of Na- 
tional Education 

Sulayman Franjiyah, Minister of Agriculture 

Anwar al-Khalil, Minister of Information and 
Minister for Displaced Persons’ Affairs 

Ghazi Zu‘aytar, Minister of National Defense 

Michel Musa, Minister of Labor 

Joseph Shawul, Minister of Justice 

George Qurum, Minister of Finance. [12/5, 
12/6 FT, 12/7 FBIS] . 

Dec. 9: Israeli aircraft staged mock raids over 
Beirut. [12/10 NYT, WSJ] 

Dec. 10: Israeli aircraft flew over Beirut. [12/11 
NYT] 

Dec. 17: Prime Minister Al-Huss won a parlia- 
mentary vote of confidence. [12/18 NYT] 

Dec. 20: Beirut Radio reported that Israeli forces 
had killed two Hizballah members, in the south. 
[12/22 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: The ILMG accused Israel of violating 
the April Understanding when Israeli and SLA 
soldiers killed a 17-year-old in the “security zone” 
on 17 December. [12/22 WP] 

Prime Minister Al-Huss lifted the ban on dem- 
onstrations. Demonstrations had been banned in 
1993, after a protest against the Oslo Accord had 
led to clashes between the army and Hizballah 
forces. (12/22 NYT] 

The cabinet appointed Michel Sulayman as the 
new army commander. [12/22 FBIS] 

Dec. 22: In Janta, southwest of Baalbek, an Israeli 
rocket hit a farm, killing a woman and her six 
children. [12/23 NYT, FT, WP, FBIS] 

In Beirut, students held a demonstration near 
the US embassy to protest the US-British air 
strikes on Iraq. [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: Hizballah forces launched a retaliatory 
attack for the Israeli killing of a Lebanese woman 


-and her children, firing rockets into northern 


Israel. The attack injured 13 people. [12/24 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 
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Dec. 28: Israeli forces shelled the village of 
Arnun, located north of the “security zone,” after 
SLA forces had found weapons in a house there. 
[12/29 WP] 

Dec. 29: SLA forces withdrew from posts near the 
towns of Sfaray and Kafr Falus. [12/30 FBIS] 


1999 

Jan. 1: The Israeli army reported that on 29 
December it had killed Zahi Naim Hadr Ahmad 
Mahabi, an alleged Hizballah explosives expert, 
northeast of Baalbek. [1/2 WP] 

Jan. 3: Israeli aircraft attacked Hizballah “infra- 
structure targets,” north of Baalbek, injuring six 
people. [1/4 WP, FBIS] 

Jan. 7: Beirut Radio reported that Israeli forces 
had leveled 15 houses in Arnun. [1/8 FBIS] 
Jan. 8: Prime Minister Al-Huss met with Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister Masahiko Komura to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations and UN resolution 425, 
which calls on Israel to withdraw unconditionally 
from southern Lebanon. [1/11 FBIS] 

Jan. 12: Lebanon announced that it would treat 
Lebanese travel documents it issues to Palestin- 
ians in the same manner it handles Lebanese 
passports. [1/13 NYT, FBIS] 

Jan. 14: The ILMG issued a statement calling on 
Israel to take more precautions to avoid civilian 
casualties and damages to property. [1/20 FBIS] 


Libya 


1998 

Noy. 29: Gambian President Jammeh Yahya flew 
to Libya in violation of the UN flight ban, adopted 
in 1992, to meet with leader Mu‘ammar al- 
Qadhdhafi. [12/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: Hassan Gouled, president of Djibouti, 
flew to Libya, in violation of the UN flight ban, to 
meet with leader Al-Qadhdhafi. [12/1 FBIS] 
Dec. 5: UN Secretary General Kofi Annan met 
with leader Al-Qadhdhafi, at an undisclosed loca- 
tion in Libya, to discuss Libyan concerns over 
handing over the two suspects of the 1988 down- 
ing of Pan Am flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scot- 
land, for a trial in The Hague. [12/6 NYT, 12/10 
FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Libyan passengers rioted aboard an Egyp- 
tian airliner flying from San‘a’ to Tunis, demand- 
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ing that the aircraft land instead in Libya to 
violate the UN flight ban. [12/10 NYT, WSJ, 
12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: The General People’s Congress en- 
dorsed an agreement to try in the Netherlands the 
two Libyans suspected of the downing of Pan Am 
flight 103. [12/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
Dec. 21: On the tenth anniversary of the Locker- 
bie bombing, the United States warned Libya it 
could face further sanctions if it did not hand over 
the two Lockerbie bombing suspects for trial in 
the Netherlands. [12/22 NYT] 


1999 

Jan. 6: A delegation of Sudanese activists flew to 
Tripoli to violate the UN flight ban. [1/8 FBIS] 
Jan. 13: Saudi Arabian envoy Prince Bandar bin 
Sultan and South African envoy Jakes Gerwel met 
with leader Al-Qadhdhafi, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, to discuss handing over the 
Lockerbie bombing suspects. [1/14 NYT, FBIS] 


Morocco 


See also, Western Sahara 


1998 

Oct. 26: In Rabat, riot police broke up a protest of 
hundreds of unemployed university graduates de- 
manding jobs. [10/27 FT, WP, FBIS] 

Nov. 10: In Marrakesh, UN Secretary General 
Kofi Annan met with Prime Minister “Abd al- 
Rahman Yusufi to discuss the referendum on 
self-determination in Western Sahara. [11/13 
FBIS] 


Oman , 
See, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1998 

Oct. 16: In Islamabad, Indian Foreign Secretary 
K. Raghunath and Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Shamshad Ahmad met to discuss Kashmir. [10/17 
NYT, WP] 

Oct. 17: In Karachi, unknown gunmen killed 
Hakim Sa‘id, former governor of Sindh Province. 
Police accused the Muttahida Qawmi Movement 
(MQM) of the murder. [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: In Islamabad, Indian and Pakistani rep- 


resentatives agreed to continue talks over Kash- 
mir in New Delhi in February 1999. [10/19 NYT] 
Oct. 19: The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
suspended loan talks with Pakistan until the gov- 
ernment resolved its conflicts with independent 
power producers. Pakistani officials had accused 
the private producers of overcharging and obtain- 
ing contracts through corrupt means. [10/20 
NYT] 

Oct. 28: Pakistan announced it would create a 
committee of top businessmen to renegotiate tar- 
iffs with private power producers. [10/29 FT] 
Oct. 29: The MQM ended its alliance with Prime 
Minister Sharif’s Pakistan Muslim League (PML) 
over accusations that the MQM was responsible 
for the death of Hakim Sa‘id. [10/31, 11/1 FT] 
Oct. 30: The federal government put Karachi 
under its direct rule, dissolving the Assembly of 
Sindh Province. [10/31, 11/1 FT, 11/2 FBIS] 
Oct. 31: A bomb exploded near a mosque in 
Sialkot, in Punjab Province, killing four people 
and injuring 40. [11/3 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: In Karachi, security forces fired tear gas 
to disperse demonstrators protesting the arrests of 
MQM members. [11/2 WP, 11/3 FBIS] 

The MQM approached the Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP) to discuss restoration of the Sindh 
Assembly. [11/2 FT] 

Nov. 2: Pakistan barred all MQM legislators from 
traveling abroad. [11/3 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: US President Bill Clinton decided to lift 
most of the economic sanctions imposed on Pa- 
kistan for its May 1998 nuclear testing. Clinton 
also authorized US officials to approve interna- 
tional bank loans and a debt restructuring agree- 
ment with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
for Pakistan. [11/7 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 8: Prime Minister Sharif ordered a reshuffle 
of the economic portfolios in the cabinet, includ- 
ing the appointment of Commerce Minister Ishaq 
Dar as the new finance minister. [11/9 FT, 11/10 
FBIS] 

Nov. 12: Finance Minister Dar announced that 
five of the 19 private power producers had agreed 
to cut their prices by up to ten percent. In 
response, the government agreed to drop its in- 
vestigations into charges that the companies had 
bribed officials under former Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto’s government, when the contracts 
were originally signed. [11/13 FT] 


ae 








Noy. 13: The US Department of Commerce 
imposed trade restrictions on more than 300 
Indian and Pakistani government agencies and 
companies involved in nuclear, missile, and mil- 
itary programs as a result of the countries’ nuclear 
tests in May 1998. [11/14 NYT] 

In New Delhi, after six days of talks on easing 
tensions between India and Pakistan, Pakistani 
Foreign Office spokesman Tariq Altaf announced 
an agreement between the two countries to allow 
passenger buses to run between Delhi and Lahore. 
[11/14 WP] 

Nov. 16: In Karachi, hundreds of police prevented 
lawmakers from holding a session of the Sindh 
Assembly. [11/17 WP] 

Nov. 18: In Nowshera, 25 miles from Peshawar, a 
Christian family was found murdered. [11/19 WP, 
11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: In Karachi, a bomb exploded near a 
construction site where Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif had been 40 minutes earlier. [11/23 FBIS] 
Noy. 20: Prime Minister Sharif announced that 
military courts would be established immediately 
to restore peace to Karachi. [11/21 NYT, WP, 
11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: The IMF announced it would grant a 
$1.3 billion aid package to Pakistan. [11/26 NYT, 
FT] 

Nov. 26: The State Bank of Pakistan ordered the 
creation of a national database to track foreign 
currency transactions through money changers. 
(11/27 FT] 

Dec. 3: Prime Minister Sharif ended a visit to 
Washington, DC. The United States demanded 
further assurances over Pakistan’s nuclear pro- 
gram before it would grant Pakistan any compen- 
sation for the 1990 suspended order of US-built 
F-16 aircraft. Pakistan had paid for the aircraft but 
the United States suspended the delivery because 
it violated the 1985 Pressler Amendment, which 
barred economic and military assistance to coun- 
tries with nuclear programs. [12/4 NYT, FT] 
Dec. 4: India and Pakistan signed an agreement to 
begin bus service across their common border. 
[12/5 WP] 

Dec. 19: Prime Minister Sharif announced that the 
United States had decided to refund Pakistan $497 
million for the F-16 aircraft that were never 
delivered. [12/20 WP, 12/21 FT, 12/22 NYT] 
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Dec. 20: Foreign Office spokesman Altaf reported 
that India had expelled a junior official from the 
Pakistani embassy in New Delhi on charges of 
espionage, and that Pakistan, in turn, had expelled 
an officer from the Indian embassy in Islamabad 
on espionage charges. [12/21 WP, 12/22 FBIS] 
Dec. 28: Authorities refused to allow former 
Prime Minister Bhutto to leave the country be- 
cause of the on-going corruption cases against 
her. Bhutto had wanted to travel to Dubai to visit 
her children. [12/29 NYT, FT] 

Dec. 30: A court in Lahore overturned a govern- 
ment order barring former Prime Minister Bhutto 
from traveling to Dubai. [12/31 NYT, FT] 


1999 
Jan. 3: A bomb exploded along the road from 
Lahore to Raiwind, killing three people. The 
government believed the bomb was meant for 
Prime Minister Sharif, as he usually traveled that 
road at the time of the explosion. [1/4 NYT, FT] 
Police arrested three MQM members in Kara- 
chi in connection with the bombing along the road 
from Lahore to Raiwind. [1/4 NYT] 
Jan. 4: In Koreshi, 180 miles south of Lahore, 
gunmen killed 16 Shi‘ite worshipers and injured 
25. Authorities suspected that Sipah-i-Sahaba, a 
Sunni group, was responsible for the attack. [1/5 
FT, WP, FBIS] 
Jan. 11: The Supreme Court placed an injunction 
on executions ordered by the military tribunals set 
up in Karachi by Prime Minister Sharif to restore 
order, until the Court could rule on the validity of 
the tribunals. [1/12 NYT] 
Jan. 12: Hub Power Company, a subsidiary of 
British National Power, served notice to Pakistan, 
accusing the government of a breach of contract. 
[1/13 FT] 
Jan. 13: The government asked the Supreme 
Court to reverse its order staying executions 
ordered by the military courts in Karachi. [1/14 
NYT] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Jordan 


1998 

Noy. 16: Shaykh Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani 
announced plans to create an elected parliament. 
[11/17 WP] 
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Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional. Affairs, 
Palestinian Affairs, Iraq 
1998 


Dec. 3: Saudi Arabia requested a $5 million loan 
from Abu Dhabi to help finance its budget deficit. 
[12/4 FT] 

Dec. 6: Finance Minister Ibrahim al-Assaf denied 
that Saudi Arabia was to receive a $5 billion loan 
from Abu Dhabi. [12/7 FT] 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1998 

Nov. 14: In Nairobi, Kenya, unidentified assail- 
ants attacked Sudan People’s Liberation Move- 
ment (SPLM) leader John Garang’s residence in 
an assassination attempt. [11/19 FBIS] 

Noy. 19: ‘Ali al-Haj Muhammad, deputy speaker 
of the National Congress, reported that the Su- 
danese government was not connected to the 
assassination attempt on SPLM leader Garang. 
[11/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Government forces recaptured the Tekuk 
and Togan regions, bordering Eritrea, from Sudan 
People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) forces. [12/4 
FBIS] 

Dec. 9: President ‘Umar Hasan al-Bashir signed a 
law to restore the multiparty system of govern- 
ment. [12/10 NYT] 


1999 

Jan. 5: The government announced that women 
must wear Islamic attire. [1/6 WP] 

Jan. 15: The SPLA and the government agreed to 
extend the cease-fire in the southern famine-hit 
Bahr al-Gazal region. [1/16 NYT, 1/20 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Palestinian Affairs, Iraq 


1998 
Dec. 3: The National Progressive Front won 167 
seats in legislative elections. The remaining 83 
seats went to independent candidates. [12/4 NYT, 
FBIS] 


Dec. 19: Demonstrators, protesting the US-British 
air strikes on Iraq, climbed the walls of the US 
embassy to tear down the US flag. Protesters also 
vandalized the ambassador’s residence. [12/20 


NYT] 
Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Cyprus 


1998 

Oct. 19: A court in Diyarbakir ordered prosecu- 
tors in Istanbul to enforce a 10-month imprison- 
ment sentence against Istanbul’s Mayor Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan. Erdogan was convicted of pro- 
voking hatred in a speech to Islamist supporters. 
[10/20 FT, FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz called on 
Russia to hand over Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK) leader Abdullah Ocalan. Russia denied 
that Ocalan was in the country. [10/23 FT] 

Oct. 27: An appeals court upheld a one-year jail 
sentence against human rights activist Akin Birdal 
for “inciting hatred” during a speech in which he 
had called for negotiating an end to the Kurdish 
conflict. [10/28 FT] 

Oct. 29: A hijacker ordered a Turkish Airlines 
plane with 34 passengers and six crew members 
to fly from Adana, Turkey, to Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, as a protest against the Turkish military 
campaign against the PKK in the southeast. When 
lack of fuel forced the plane to land in Ankara, 
authorities stormed the plane and killed the hi- 
jacker. [10/30 WP, 11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: Erol Cakir, governor of Istanbul, an- 
nounced that authorities had detained 23 “militant 
Islamists” who had planned to crash an aircraft, 
packed with explosives, into the mausoleum of 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, on 29 October, during 
celebrations for the 75th anniversary of the Re- 
public. [11/3 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 6: Turkey imposed new navigation rules for 
the Bosphorus Strait, including the ability to stop 
traffic when currents are unfavorable, the ability 
to stop any ship on legal grounds, and the right to 
require more ships to use local pilots. [11/7 NYT, 
WP] 

Nov. 8: Defense Minister Ismet Sezgin reported 
to the Anatolian news agency (AA) that the 
military had pursued PKK fighters into northern 
Iraq. [11/9 WP] 

















Nov. 10: A television station broadcast an accu- 
sation that Prime Minister Yilmaz, Economic 
Minister Isin Celebi, and the governor of the 
Central Bank had influenced the result of a pri- 
vatization tender for Turk Ticaret Bankasi. [11/12 
FT, 11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: Members of the True Path Party tabled 
a motion of censure in the parliament against 
Prime Minister Yilmaz in response to the tele- 
vised accusation of corruption. [11/12 FT, 11/16 
FBIS] 

Nov. 12: Authorities arrested Ankara’s Mayor, 
Melih Gokcek, a member of the Virtue Party, on 
graft charges. [11/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, 11/16 FBIS] 

Deniz Baykal, leader of the Republican Peo- 

ple’s Party (CHP), tabled a vote of censure in the 
parliament against Prime Minister Yilmaz in re- 
sponse to-corruption allegations. [11/13 FT, WSJ, 
WP, 11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 13: Upon arriving in Rome by plane from 
Moscow, PKK leader Ocalan was arrested by 
Italian officials. Turkey asked Italy to extradite 
Ocalan. [11/14 NYT] 

Police released Ankara’s Mayor Gokcek but 
did not say whether any charges would be brought 
against him. [11/14 NYT, WP] 

Noy. 14: PKK leader Ocalan formally asked Italy 
for political asylum. [11/15 WP] 

Noy. 16: In Diyarbakir, an 18-year-old member of 
the pro-Kurdish People’s Democracy Party died 
while in police custody. [12/1 WP] 

Italy said it would not extradite PKK leader 

Ocalan to any country that would execute him. In 
response, Turkey submitted draft legislation to 
Parliament to abolish the death penalty. [11/17 
WSJ] 
Nov. 17: Parliament announced it would hold a 
vote of censure against Prime Minister Yilmaz on 
25 November over corruption allegations. [11/18 
FT] 

Jn Istanbul, demonstrators held rallies for the 
extradition from Italy to Turkey of PKK leader 
Ocalan. Demonstrators also called for a boycott of 
Italian goods. [11/18 NYT] 

Nov. 19: Authorities arrested People’s Democ- 
racy Party Chairman Murat Bozlak for referring 
to PKK leader Ocalan in public as a “party 
leader,” rather than as a terrorist. [12/1 WP] 

Noy. 20: In Rome, an Italian court of appeals 
rejected Turkey’s request to extradite PKK leader 
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Ocalan. The court said that Ocalan had to remain 
in Rome. [11/21 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 22: Defense Minister Sezgin announced that 
Turkey would exclude Italian companies from 
defense tenders. [11/23 FT, WSJ] 

Nov. 23: Turkey stopped broadcasting two Italian 
state-run cable television channels. [11/24 FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 24: Jacques Santer, European Commission 
president, stated that any official boycott of Italian 
goods would violate Turkey’s customs agree- 
ments with the European Union. [11/25 FT] 
Nov. 25: Prime Minister Yilmaz’s government 
lost a vote of no confidence 314 to 214 due to 
corruption allegations. [11/26 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Nov. 26: President Süleyman Demirel met with 
former Prime Minister Tansu Ciller and former 
Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit to discuss the cre- 
ation of an interim government to run the country 
until elections could be held in April 1999. [11/27 
FT] 

Nov. 27: PKK sources reported that PKK forces 
had shot down a Turkish army helicopter, killing 
17 soldiers. The Turkish army issued a statement 
reporting that 15 soldiers had been killed when 
their helicopter crashed near Cukurca, close to the 
Iraqi border, and that the army was investigating 
whether the crash was caused by technical diffi- 
culties. [11/29 NYT, WP, 12/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: People’s Democracy Party officials re- 
ported that nearly 3,000 party members had been 
detained and 120 others imprisoned over the prior 
two weeks. [12/1 WP] 

Dec. 2: President Demirel asked former Prime 
Minister Ecevit, the leader of the Democratic 
Socialist Party, to form an interim government. 
[12/3 NYT, FT, 12/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Former Prime Minister Ciller refused to 
join Prime Minister-designate Ecevit’s proposed 
three-way coalition government. Ecevit had pro- 
posed a coalition between his Democratic Social- 
ist Party, acting Prime Minister Yilmaz’s Moth- 
erland Party, and former Prime Minister Ciller’s 
True Path Party. [12/10 FT] 

Dec. 11: Acting Prime Minister Yilmaz an- 
nounced economic measures to boost exports. 
The measures included the allocation of $120 
million to the state-owned Turkish Eximbank for 
export credits, the end of a six percent tax on 
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corporate loans from foreign banks, and interest- 
free loans for textile manufacturers to buy cotton. 
[12/12, 12/13 FT, 12/14 WSJ] 

Dec. 13: In Rome, PKK leader Ocalan told 
Belgian-based Kurdish MED TV that he was 
separating himself from the armed conflict be- 
tween PKK and Turkish forces. [12/14 NYT, FT] 
Dec. 16: In a move Turkey called “injurious to 
international law,” Italy freed PKK leader Ocalan 
from house arrest after Germany withdrew an 
international arrest warrant for him. [12/17 NYT, 
FT] 

Dec. 21: Prime Minister-designate Ecevit for- 
mally returned to President Demirel the mandate 
to create a new government. [12/22 FT, WP] 
Dec. 23: President Demirel appointed Yalim 
Erez, former trade and industry minister, as prime 
minister-designate charged with forming an in- 
terim government. [12/24 FT] 

Dec. 24: In Van, outside a military barrack, a 
suicide bombing killed two people and injured 22, 
including 14 soldiers. [12/25 WP] 

Dec. 29: Prime Minister-designate Erez reported 
that former Prime Minister Ciller had refused to 
join a new government. [12/30 NYT] 


1999 

Jan. 6: Prime Minister-designate Erez gave up 
trying to form a government. [1/7 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Jan. 7: President Demirel reappointed former 
Prime Minister Ecevit as prime minister-desig- 
nate. [1/8 NYT, FT] 

Jan. 11: Prime Minister-designate Ecevit an- 
nounced that he had assembled a government in 
which Foreign Minister Isma‘il Cem and Finance 
Minister Zekeriya Temizel would keep their port- 
folios, while Education Minister Hikmet Ulugbey 
would be appointed deputy prime minister. [1/12 
NYT, FT, FBIS] 


United Arab Emirates 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia 


1998 
Nov. 24: The United Arab Emirates ordered $2 
billion worth of missiles from Matra BAC Dynam- 


ics, a joint venture between Lagardine of France 
and British Aerospace. [11/25 FT] 


Yemen 
See also, Iraq 


1998 

Dec. 2: In Marib, 105 miles north of San‘a’, 
members of the Jahm tribe blew up a Hunt Oil 
company pipeline to protest the lack of develop- 
ment in the north. [12/3 WP] 

Dec. 6: Unidentified kidnappers abducted four 
German tourists 17 miles south of San‘a’. [12/10 
FBIS] 

Dec. 26: Near Sarwah, in Marib Province, mem- 
bers of the Jahm tribe blew up the main oil 
pipeline. [12/29 WP] 

Dec. 28: In Abyan Province, in the south, 16 
tourists were kidnapped. [12/29 NYT, FT, WP, 
12/30 FBIS] 

Dec. 29: The interior ministry issued a statement 
that said that four of the 16 tourists kidnapped in 
Abyan Province were killed when government 
forces had attacked the kidnappers. The statement 
also said that government forces had killed three 
of the kidnappers and injured three others. [12/30 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Yemeni authorities reported to Agence France 
Presse (AFP) that the kidnappers who abducted 
16 tourists were members of Islamic Jihad, which 
had demanded the release of an imprisoned leader 
and an end to UN sanctions on Iraq. [12/30 FBIS] 
Dec. 30: Kidnappers released the four German 
tourists kidnapped on 6 December. [12/31 NYT] 

Survivors of the kidnapping in Abyan Province 
reported that the Yemeni forces had shot the four 
hostages who died, while the Yemeni government 
insisted that it was the kidnappers who were 
responsible for the tourists’ deaths. [12/31 NYT] 


1999 

Jan. 9: In Marib Province, assailants, believed to 
be Jahm tribe members, kidnapped a British oil 
worker at a field operated by the US-based Hal- 
liburton Oil Company. [1/10 WP] 


EGYPT 


Between ‘Marriage and the Market: Inti- 
mate Politics and Survival in Cairo, by 
Homa Hoodfar. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Lon- 
don: University of California Press, 1997. xiii + 
275 pages. Bibl. to p. 297. Index to p. 302. $54 
cloth; $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Warnock Fernea 


Household economy is not a common subject for 
most scholars of the Middle East. One could argue 
that such intimate data is difficult to obtain and 
requires a long-term commitment on the part of 
the researcher. One could also argue that the 
everyday minutiae of ordinary people’s lives may 
not be perceived as crucial in the decision-making 
process of funding agencies, or by government 
policy planners. Yet, such data exists in some 
profusion for Latin America. Why not, then, for 
the Middle East? 

Homa Hoodfar, author of Between Marriage 
and the Market, notes that what little empirically 
based research on the Middle East does exist deals 
with issues such as gender, the role of Islam, and, 
more recently, veiling and fundamentalism. As 
she states in the introduction to this remarkable 
book, “It was as though Muslims and in particular 
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Middle Eastern people, lived in the realm of 
ideology and religion while the rest of the world 
lived within the economic structure” (p. 15). Such 
a Situation is clearly unrealistic, she continues, for 
“people of all cultures live ... with influences of 
ideology and economy simultaneously as they try 
to satisfy their emotional and material needs” (p. 
15). 

Thus the author sets out to redress this imbal- 
ance in Middle East scholarship by looking di- 
rectly at the most basic of all economic units, the 
family household. Her work adds to our general 
knowledge of the area, but also provides an 
important re-assessment of women’s economic 
contributions to the household, a subject often 
dismissed or stereotyped. How did she manage to 
do this? By keeping her sights focused on a 
sample of 60 families in three newly urbanized 
Cairo neighborhoods. She utilized the approaches 
of several fields: gender theory, development, and 
political economy. But her major effort was 
through the participant-observer approach of so- 
cial/cultural anthropology. 

Her field work took more than two-and-a-half 
years—15 months in 1983, a year in 1985, and 
shorter visits in 1988, 1992, 1993, and 1994. She 
lived with one of the families in the core sample. 
Thus, over a period of some time, she was 
involved closely with family dynamics and strug- 
gles to make ends meet in the increasingly difi- 
cult financial situation of urban Cairo. Here 
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government subsidies of basic goods like oil, 
sugar, meat, and cloth have been.reduced, infia- 
tion spirals upward, the labor market has shifted 
and shrunk, and men’s migration to oil-rich coun- 
tries in search of work continues. Lower middle- 
class and working-class Cairenes have survived, 
Hoodfar found, by utilizing a variety of strategies. 
These include women’s assistance in small, fam- 
ily owned businesses; neighborhood cooperation 
in child care and the search for lower food prices; 
joining savings clubs, or jam ‘iyyas; and purchas- 
ing durable goods such as television sets on the 
installment plan and re-selling them in times of 
crisis (see, particularly, the cases of Um Habiba 
and Um Sa‘id (p. 207). 

Women have also changed their aspirations for 
their children in response to the shift in labor 
conditions. For example, in the early 1980s, 
families realized that university education no 
longer led to lucrative jobs; hence they began 
enrolling their sons in vocational schools to be- 
come plumbers and electricians, fields left open 
with the migration to the Gulf of working men 
seeking better jobs. Girls, on the other hand, were 
encouraged to continue their education because 
the government jobs promised to all graduates, 
while indeed low-paying, nevertheless provided 
health benefits and pensions. And the renewed 
interest in religious practice has stimulated 
women to charge men with their duty under 
Islamic law: provide for the family without touch- 
ing women’s income. 

The theoretical analyses and the carefully pre- 
sented tables in the book are enriched with the 
families’ own words about their struggles—a mix 
that carries the reader along through the accessibly- 
written chronicle. There are chapters on money 
management and household budgeting; on ex- 
penditures and consumption patterns; and on 
non-monetary contributions to the household 
(child-rearing, domestic work, shopping, and 
cooking). On the latter, Hoodfar comments, 
“There is no good reason why cooking and 
food-processing should be considered less pro- 
ductive” [by traditional economists] “than grow- 
ing food, especially when cooking for one’s 
employer is an economic activity, but cooking the 
same food for one’s own household is not” (p. 
13). By combining data usually gathered by econ- 
omists (men and women’s income from labor 
market participation) with data not usually in- 


cluded (women’s domestic labor, non-monetary 
contributions), Hoodfar is able to demonstrate 
that the social sciences’ traditional definition of 
work is faulty. Measuring work solely as market 
activity in the public sphere thus leads to an 
incomplete picture. Ethnocentrism also plays a 
role, she argues, as does traditional economists’ 
and statisticians’ lack of consideration for the fact 
that men’s and women’s productive labor may 
differ in kind, quantity, hours, and place of work. 

Hoodfar’s triumph, and it is a triumph, is to 
present Cairo’s ordinary men and women, not as 
people “driven by religion and the extreme male 
sexual appetite” (p. 16), but as individuals who 
are indeed responding to, and creatively dealing 
with, change in ways most economists have over- 
looked. Critics of empirical studies such as this 
one often state that they constitute an unwarranted 
intrusion into the intimate lives of the so-called 
others, who do not speak themselves. But Hood- 
far’s work belies such charges. As they came to 
trust the researcher, the men and women of Cairo 
did speak eloquently. Further, her description of 
the lives of people she came to know suggests 
that, not only has she achieved her goal of filling 
a gap in the field of Middle East studies, but that 
her subjects might be pleased to find themselves 
so sympathetically and warmly represented. This 
is a book that should be required reading for 
student and scholar alike. 


Elizabeth Warnock Fernea, Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, The University of Texas at Austin 


IRAN 


The Constitution of Iran: Politics and the 
State in the Islamic Republic, by Asghar 
Schirazi. Tr. by John O’Kane. London and New 
York: I.B. Tauris, 1997. x + 308 pages. Bibl. to p. 
315. Index to p. 325. $69.50 cloth; $25 paper. 


Reviewed by Said Amir Arjomand 


This is a truly impressive account of constitution- 
making and the politics of legislation in Iran since 
the Islamic revolution of 11 February 1979. For 
his richly detailed account of the constitutional 
politics of the Islamic Republic of Iran, Asghar 


Schirazi painstakingly has scrutinized the news- 
papers, the parliamentary records, and the pro- 
ceedings of the assemblies that drafted the 
constitution in 1979 and its amendments in 1989. 
His account of constitutional politics in Iran is, by 
far, the best one available so far. 

Schirazi begins his analysis with two notable 


facts about the preliminary constitutional drafts . 


aired during the first months of the revolution, 
including the official preliminary draft of the 
Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran pub- 
lished by the provisional government on 14 June 
1979. First, there was no reference to Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini’s theory of theocratic govern- 
ment, or velayat-e faqih (mandate of the religious 
jurist), and no provision for a supreme jurist as 
the leader (rahbar) of the Republic. Second, 
Khomeini reportedly made some minor changes 
on the margins of the 14 June draft a few days 
after it was published, and declared his support for 
it, adding that “it must be approved quickly” (p. 
23). The provisional government had promised to 
formulate a Constituent Assembly in the first days 
of the revolution. Instead, Khomeini decided in 
favor of an Assembly of Experts to consider the 
draft constitution. Of its 72 members elected in 
August 1979, 55 were clerics. The Assembly of 
Experts, with utter contempt, set aside the prelim- 
inary draft submitted to it by the provisional 
government and produced a fundamentally differ- 
ent draft constitution, which was ratified by a 
referendum in December 1979. In sharp contrast 
to the earlier drafts, the Constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran was based squarely on 
Khomeini’s theory of theocratic government. The 
supreme jurist, as the Leader of the Islamic 
Republic, was granted sweeping powers, and a 
Council of Guardians, with six plenipotentiary 
religious jurists and six lay lawyers with restricted 
power, was given the right to veto all Majlis 
legislation. 

Khomeini, however, did not wait for the con- 
stitution to assert his supreme authority in the new 
regime, nor did he abide by the definition of the 
scope of the supreme jurist in the new constitu- 
tion. A striking fact emerges clearly from this 
book: Khomeini not only assumed the title of the 
Imam, which had not been used in Shi‘ism for 
eleven hundred years, but also acted as an Imam 
immediately upon the victory of the revolution. 
He appointed a revolutionary council and a pro- 
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visional government. He also treated the property 
of the fallen royal family and the old elite as war 
booty, ordering their confiscation and constituting 
them into independent foundations. The Imam’s 
representatives were appointed to many govern- 
mental agencies and organizations, including the 
armed forces, and they did not hesitate to make all 
the major decisions (after the ratification of the 
constitution, they were referred to as the repre- 
sentatives of the supreme jurist). Khomeini set up 
revolutionary courts and appointed their judges 
himself (p. 62), and he acted as the highest 
legislative power from February 1979 until the 
Majlis began functioning in August 1980. Fur- 
thermore, his position as the Leader of the Islamic 
Republic, which reflected his own interpretation 
of the mandate of the supreme jurist, assured his 
continued “supremacy over the Constitution” (p. 
63). He acted as the commander-in-chief during 
the war with Iraq (1980-88), issued several 
decrees, notably the decree of December 1982, 
the first guarantee of rights to life and property 
against revolutionary organs, and set up new 
organs of government such as the Supreme Coun- 
cil for Cultural Revolution, Special Courts for 
Clerics, and, above all, the Council for the As- 
sessment of the Interest of the Islamic Republic 
(called the Assessment Council by Schirazi). The 
latter was originally set up to arbitrate in cases of 
unresolved disagreement between the Council of 
Guardians and the Majlis. He also issued many 
fatwas (injunctions), which were recognized as 
law, and his manual of practical jurisprudence, the 
Tahrir a-Wasila, was given superior legal status 
over all state laws (pp. 65-71, 97). 

The bulk of Schirazi’s analysis, however, con- 
cerns the contradictions in the Constitution of the 
Islamic Republic and discusses their practical 
resolutions. As the chapter headings indicate, he 
contrasts “the power of the Leader’ and “the 
power of the clergy” with “the impotence of the 
people.” The Council of Guardians has raised 
objections to over one third of all bills passed by 
the Majlis. The Council of Guardians at least has 
to return the bills it finds objectionable to the 
Majlis for modification. The other clerically dom- 
inated legislative organ, the Assessment Council, 
whose functions were defined in the constitutional 
amendments of 1989, is under no such obligation. 
Furthermore, in practice it has changed items of 
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legislation other than the ones objected to by the 
Council of Guardians (pp. 92-96). 

Schirazi sees these institutions of clerical 
power as overriding the legislative power of the 
Majlis as the elected representative of the people. 
He thus speaks of the people’s impotence. Such 
impotence is further exemplified by the restric- 
tions of eligibility to run in the elections for the 
presidency, Majlis, and Assembly of Leadership 
Experts. The power to determine the eligibility of 
candidates for the Majlis and presidency, a func- 
tion assumed by the Council of Guardians, has 
been so arbitrarily and blatantly used to reject 
unwanted candidates that, as one newspaper put 
it, the eligibility to run for elections is no longer a 
right but a privilege (p. 89). Schirazi also dis- 
cusses the downgrading of the Majlis, whose 
function is characterized by the clerical elite not 
so much as legislation but rather as technical 
expertise (karshenasi). The Majlis has no control 
over the growing body of administrative law, and 
no power of supervision over the National Secu- 
rity Council, the highest organ for setting foreign 
and other major state policies. In addition to the 
Majlis, the constitution of 1979 had made provi- 
sions for the creation of local and provisional 
councils under pressure from leftist groups. These 
provisions have so far remained a dead letter. The 
impotence of the people is also clear in their 
exclusion from the provisions made for amending 
the constitution and from direct participation in 
the choice of the Leader who is selected, and can 
be deposed, by the exclusively clerical Assembly 
of Leadership Experts. Once again, the Council of 
Guardians has assumed the function of determin- 
ing the eligibility of candidates, if necessary by 
requiring them to take an examination in religious 
jurisprudence. Schirazi proceeds with a detailed 
account of the suppression of fundamental rights, 
notably the censorship of the press and suspension 
of political parties. 

The second half of the book consists of a close 
examination of the theory and practice of the 
Islamicization of law. Schirazi traces various 
unsuccessful attempts to use principles recog- 
nized in traditional Shi‘ite jurispradence—nota- 
bly the principle of necessity (darurat), as well as 
legal fictions (hiyal), in the labor, land, foreign 
trade, and other laws. The failure of these at- 
tempts resulted in Khomeini’s final revolution, in 
the last two years of his life. This involved the 


sweeping adoption of the Sunni principle of 
interest (maslaha), and its institutionalization in 
the Assessment Council. In addition, Schirazi 
underlines the inevitable acceptance of an enor- 
mous corpus of “laws alien to the shari‘a.” It goes 
without saying that the existence of the Council of 
Guardians, and, more recently, of the Assessment 
Council at the service of the Supreme jurist, 
makes for “profane,” or rather formal, “Islamici- 
zation” of all laws, because, as one commentator 
put it, “if they are confirmed by the Council of 
Guardians, they acquire value of law in confor- 
mity with the shari‘a.” In fact, however, Schirazi 
points out that the new criminal law is the only 
significant instance of substantive Islamicization 
of law in the Islamic Republic of Iran. Here, his 
argument is persuasive as well as rich in detail. 
There is, however, room for disagreement with 
his broadly negative assessment of the extent of 
de facto Islamicization. It seems to this reviewer, 
for instance, that the law of punishment of spec- 
ulation (ihtekar), as he presents it (pp. 197-98), 
should also be counted as a case of successful 
substantive Islamicization. The same could be 
said for the rent law (pp. 191-92). 

Schirazi concludes his discussion of Islamici- 
zation with an appropriate emphasis on the revo- 
lutionary transformation of Shi‘ism by Khomeini, 
which this reviewer has characterized as the 
“Sunnitization of Shi‘ism.” Toward the end of 
1987 and at the beginning of 1998, the insur- 
mountable difficulties in Islamicization of the 
Iranian public law and the uncertain status of the 
novel “state ordinances” (ahkam-e hukumati) in 
Shi‘ite jurisprudence forced Khomeini to issue a 
set of fatwas which established the principle of 
maslaha as a formal basis for legislation. “When 
consideration of the shari‘a was no longer neces- 
sary because of the widespread familiarity with 
the difficulties of running a government based on 
it, a further step was taken and maslahat was 
declared to be the final decisive principle of 
legislation” (p. 237). The institutionalization of 
this principle in the Assessment Council, in the 
words of the former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Ayatollah Musavi Ardabili, “constituted 
the most important of all the achievements of the 
revolution” (p. 236). 

It should be noted that Muhammad Khatami’s 
landslide victory in the presidential elections of 
1997, after this book was completed, has opened 


a new phase in the constitutional politics of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran. The removal of restric- 
tions from the press and the registration of polit- 
ical parties are the most important policies of the 
Khatami administration. Furthermore, not only 
have such exercises of clerical power as the 
Council of Guardians’ control of candidacy in 
elections come under heavy attack, but the very 
foundations of theocratic government have been 
questioned openly. A whole set of constitutional 
issues has thus been added to the previously 
unresolved or partially resolved ones. One can 
only hope Schirazi will devote his attention to the 
new constitutional crisis in an equally distin- 
guished sequel to the present book. 


Said Amir Arjomand, Department of Sociology, 
State University of New York at Stony Brook, and 
The Swedish Collegium for Advanced Study in the 
Social Sciences 


Street Politics: Poor People’s Movements 
in Iran, by Asef Bayat. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1997. xxiii + 165 pages. Notes 
to p. 200. Bibl. to p. 216. Gloss. to p. 220. Index 
to p. 232. $47.50 cloth; $17.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Gawdat Bahgat 


This is an important book that seeks to shed light 
on one of the most significant developments in the 
Middle East—the Iranian Revolution of 1979. 
Instead of taking the more familiar route of 
examining the traditional and well-recognized 
leftist, liberal, Islamist, and monarchical forces, 
Bayat focuses on the ordinary people, or what he 
calis the “disenfranchised.” The term refers to the 
“squatters, street subsistent workers, the unem- 
ployed, and members of the underworld” (p. xii). 

The methodology is a significant strength of 
this study. The author uses his personal experi- 
ence in Iran, interviews he conducted there, and 
numerous documents and newspapers to support 
the main argument in the book. Throughout the 
discussion, Bayat attempts to prove that these 
ordinary men and women had made an important 
contribution to the socioeconomic and political 
changes that swept Iran in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. By providing a detailed analysis of their 
efforts to survive, Bayat challenges the conven- 
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tional wisdom concerning the passivity of the 
poor. An essential thesis of this study is that the 
underclass people’s movements (e.g. street poli- 
tics) were not motivated by any ideological ori- 
entation (i.e., Islamist or leftist). Rather, these 
individuals were merely trying to support them- 
selves and provide basic needs for their families. 
In the process, the argument goes, they contrib- 
uted to the dramatic change from the Pahlavi 
regime to the Islamic Republic. 

Like many books, this one is not without flaws. 
The analysis does not examine the efforts by the 
Iranian leftist political parties and movements to 
organize the poor. The Tudeh Party, for example, 
played a major role in “street politics” until 1983 
when it was formally banned and its leaders 
arrested. Furthermore, in his discussion of how 
the state responded to the poor people’s struggle, 
Bayat shows little, if any, distinction between the 
Shah’s regime and the Islamic one. It is true that 
the 1979 Islamic Revolution was not carried out 
by the underclass, but it is also true that the 
clerical regime has been more accommodating of 
the needs of the “disenfranchised” than its prede- 
cessor. The establishment of several foundations 
(bonyads) in post-revolution Iran illustrate the 
difference between the two regimes. Shortly after 
it came to power, the Islamic government set up 
several foundations, with funds confiscated from 
the Pahlavi family and close affiliates of the old 
regime, and other forms of state assistance. Two 
of these foundations, the Foundation for the Op- 
pressed and the Foundation for the Martyrs, were 
created to assist the underclass and the families of 
those who died or were injured during the revo- 
lution and the Iran-Iraq War (1980-88). Finally, 
the political and religious elites in Tehran after the 
revolution should not be treated as one coherent 
entity with one voice. Rather, one can speak of 
different factions within the political structure. 
These factions include the conservatives, the tech- 
nocrats, and the radicals. The latter can be seen as 
sympathizers of the needs and interests of the 
poor. 

Despite these shortcomings, the book provides 
an important and genuine contribution to the 
understanding of the socioeconomic and political 
dynamics of Iran during the crucial period before 
and after the Islamic Revolution. It brings to light 
the struggle of the poor, who have not received 
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the attention they deserve in the numerous writ- 
ings on the Iranian political system. 


Gawdat Bahgat is Director of the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies at Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania and author of The Future of the 
Gulf (Washington, DC: Scott-Townsend, 1997). 


ISRAEL 


The Israeli Labour Party: In the Shadow 
of the Likud, by Neill Lochery. Berkshire, 
U.K.: Ithaca Press, 1997. xx + 270 pages. Ap- 
pends. to p. 322. Interviews to p. 327. Gloss. to p. 
332. Bibl. to p. 345. Index to p. 355. £35. 


Reviewed by Myron J. Aronoff 


This book is a new flask into which much old 
wine has been poured. Unfortunately, the old 
wine is not always identified as such, and the mix 
of old and new may not be to everyone’s taste. 
Neill Lochery seems uncertain of his readership. 
The first chapter, on the history and structure of 
the Labor Party prior to 1977, covers ground 
already well covered by others. This lack of 
originality is compounded by numerous errors. 
Mapai’s main coalition partners were not “non- 
Zionist religious parties” (p. 9), but the National 
Religious Party—a Zionist party. The Alignment 
was the name of the combined electoral list of 
Mapai and Achdut Ha’avoda in 1965, not Mapai 
(p. 10). Lochery claims that former Prime Minis- 
ter Golda Meir was “officially cleared of incom- 
petence by the Agranat Commission” (p. 18), but 
the Commission refused to rule on political re- 
sponsibility. 

Such errors (of which the above are a small 
sample) diminish the value of the book for spe- 
cialists. Yet, the book deals with too many details 
for the general reader. For example, chapter two 
summarizes key issues that are in contention 
among scholarly experts on the Labor Party.! This 
b] 

1. Lochery claims, “Aronoff’s work, although 
recently updated, primarily covers the period up to the 
party’s election defeat in 1977” (p. xvi). He cites Myron 
J. Aronoff, Power and Ritual in the Israel Labor Party: 


A Study in Political Anthropology (Armonk, NY: M. E. 
Sharpe, 1993), which contains four full chapters cover- 


discussion, while excessive for the general reader, 
does not break new ground and is thus insufficient 
to advance scholarly discourse. Another problem 
for the specialist is Lochery’s tendency to cite as 
his authority his interviewees while frequently 
ignoring the scholarly literature on the subject. In 
chapter three, Lochery’s categorization of schol- 
arly explanations for the decline of the Labor 
Party in four frameworks distorts the research of 
those on whose work he builds.” 

What is most disturbing to this reviewer is that 
several main themes of Lochery’s book recapitu- 
late themes of previously published work which 
the author fails to cite. For example, his conten- 
tion that Labor continued to act as a dominant 
party after its initial electoral defeat (p. 63) and 
that the Likud attempted to become the dominant 
party (p. 85) were clearly stated by Aronoff 
(1989): “Whereas Israel had been characterized 
by a dominant party system from the mid-1930s, 
when Labour achieved ascendancy in the Jewish- 
controlled community in Palestine prior to inde- 
pendence, until its first electoral defeat in 1977, it 
became a competitive party system thereafter. Yet 
the Likud, which dominated the government co- 
alitions from 1977 through 1984, acted as if it 
were a dominant party and self-consciously at- 
tempted to make its myths and rituals—its inter- 
pretation of reality (past and present)— 
universally accepted.” Although Aronoff’s book 
is listed in his bibliography, Lochery does not cite 
it even once while recapitulating several themes 
which first appeared in it. 

Lochery’s characterization of the development 
of the Labor Party in different periods, presented 
in tables introducing chapters 5 through 10, is 
conceptually confused. To characterize Labor 
= 
ing the period from when Labor first went into the 
opposition in 1977 through the election of 1992, which 
returned it to power in the government. 

2. He reduces Aronoff’s study (1993) to the 
“political dynamics framework” when it equally em- 
ploys a “political cultural framework.” Important as- 
pects of “the influence of the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
domestic politics” (Aronoff’s third approach) are very 
much a part of Lochery’s analysis, especially in the 
analysis of the impact of the Palestinian uprising. 

3. Myron J. Aronoff, Israeli Visions and Divi- 
sions: Cultural Change and Political Conflict (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction, 1989), p. xxi. The book 


analyzes the transformations in the party system and the 
political culture between 1977 and 1988. 


from 1948-1977 as a dominant party with power 
is redundant. To characterize Labor from 1977- 

1981 as a dominant party without power is an 
oxymoron. Labor was no longer dominant and the 
system had evoived to a competitive party system. 
Lochery’s characterization of Labor from 1981- 
1984 as a non-dominant party without power, and 
from 1984—1988 as a non-dominant party with a 
share of power is meaningless and misleading. 
Once there is no longer a dominant party system 
it makes no sense to use the language of dominant 
and non-dominant parties. In chapter ten, he 
makes the obvious point that Labor’s victory did 
not signal its return to a dominant position, but 
confirmed the competitive party system. Labor’s 
behavior is attributed to the so-called “condition- 
ing effects” of the earlier period when it had been 
dominant.* Rather than systematically analyzing 
these attributes, however, they become a residual 
category invoked as an explanation for a wide 
range of behavior of Labor’s leaders over the 
years. 

_ Some of the best insights are from Lochery’s 
interviews with informants like Yossi Beilin, a 
political scientist who is the most talented of the 
younger generation of Labor leaders, and other 
academics and politicians who make interesting 
points and/or provide new information. The prob- 
lem is that one has to mine through much previ- 
ously published material and insights to find the 
new information and analysis. Lochery should 
have more seriously edited the manuscript before 
publishing it. He. should be more careful in the 
future to give credit and appropriate attribution 
for insights he gained from the work of others on 
which he builds. 


Myron J. Aronoff is Professor of Political Science 
and Anthropology at Rutgers University. He is the 
author of The Spy Novels of John le Carre: 
Balancing Ethics and Politics (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1999). 


Policy Making in Israel: Routines for Sim- 
ple Problems and Coping with the Com- 


era 

4. For example, references to “conditioning ef- 
fects” appear on pages xvii, xviii, 31, 107, 116, 131, and 
133, among others. 
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plex, by Ira Sharkansky. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1997. viii + 216 pages. Notes 
to p. 183. Bibl. to p. 201. Index top. 213. $45 
cloth; $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Yair Zalmanovyitch 


Policy Making in Israel argues the thesis that the 
activities of policy makers are shaped in large 
measure by the difficulty of the problems they 
face (p. 14). Positing that many problems faced by 
policy makers are not solvable, Ira Sharkansky 
develops a continuum between simple problems 
that have a solution and complex, intractable 
ones. The former elicit political and administra- 
tive routine, he asserts, while the latter elicit 
“coping”—by which he means managing or deal- 
ing with the problems in any number of ways so 
as to buy time and avoid explosions, without 
aspiring to solve them once and for all (p. 34). 
The better part of the book expands on the thesis 
in four case studies of policy in Israel. He exam- 
ines the area of immigration, in which routine 
approaches have been applied, and three case 
studies in which coping has been the norm: the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the struggle over Jerusalem, 
and the religious-secular divide. 

Lively, well written, and well structured, the 
book is a pleasure to read and a stimulating and 
thought provoking work by a veteran scholar of 
the Israeli.polity. It makes a bold and original 
attempt to conceptualize problems according to 
their degree of solvability and the responses to 
them (p. 20). It does an excellent job of describing 
several complex, deeply rooted and pressing 
problems in the Israeli polity. 

The author’s keen eye, his classical empirical 
approach—with its reliance on the observation of 
reality—and his treatment of policy making as an 
incremental process within a bounded rationality 
are refreshing in a period in which most scholars 
view policy making through the reductive prism 
of economics, rational choice approaches, or ab- 
stract concepts from game theory. 

Yet, while the thesis is convincing, there is a 
certain gap between theory and illustration. The 
conceptual framework is not applied fully to all 
the cases. The strongest chapter is on Israel’s 
secular-religious divide, and the weakest is on 
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immigration, the only subject with which the 
author has not dealt in his previous books.! 

Sharkansky’s contention that policy may fail 
not because of personal or institutional inadequa- 
cies, but because of the insolubility of the problem 
serves as a caution against unrealistic expecta- 
tions. But, even if solutions are not to be expected, 
one does expect a better analysis of what differ- 
entiates better coping from worse. Early in the 
analysis, the author states that “engagement cop- 
ing,” which aims to tackle a problem, is preferable 
to “avoidance coping,” marked by withdrawal or 
paralysis (pp. 34-35). But the distinction, an 
oversimplification of the psychological literature 
from which it is extrapolated, is not helpful, since 
it is neither adequately developed nor much re- 
ferred to in the case studies, which all illustrate 
engagement. 

The analytic and descriptive study at times 
inadvertently suggests a normative directive to 
policy makers to cope, rather than to try to solve. 
In the absence of proper attention to the quality of 
the coping, the implication is that coping itself is 
enough, and that it is the end product for which 
policy makers should strive. Also wanting is a 
longer time perspective. While the book convinc- 
ingly teaches that instant, total solutions that are 
acceptable to all the parties in a complex dispute 
are unrealistic, it does not address the question of 
the future. For example, Jerusalem’s former 
mayor Teddy Kollek is praised for keeping peace 
in Jerusalem for 27 years by a policy of tempo- 
rizing, which coped with the conflict without 
resolving it. One may well wonder, though, 
whether the rival claims of the Jews and Palestin- 
ians to the city will not explode all the more 
strongly for having been kept under for so long. 

These reservations notwithstanding, the book 
makes an important contribution to the field of 
public policy making, in general, and in Israel, in 
particular. It is a comprehensive analysis of policy 
making in Israel. At the same time, its concepts 
are applicable far beyond: to every country with 
aa 

1. See Ira Sharkansky’s previous writings on 
politics and policy in Israel, most recently: The Political 
Economy of Israel (New Brunswick: Transaction 
Books, 1987); Rituals of Conflict: Religion, Politics & 
Public Policy in Israel (Boulder: Lynn Rienner, 1996); 


and Governing Jerusalem: Again on the World’s 
Agenda (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1996). 


stubborn, long-standing conflicts. The study 
should be enlightening not only to academics and 
policy makers, but to all who seek a better 
understanding of policy making. 


Yair Zalmanovitch, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Haifa, Israel 


Rubber Bullets: Power and Conscience in 
Modern Israel, by Yaron Ezrahi. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and London: University of California 
Press, 1997. 295 pages. Acknowledgments to p. 
299. Index to p. 308. $16.95 


Reviewed by Ronald R. Stockton 


In its early years, when Israel seemed vulnerable, 
Israelis believed that their “insufficient military 
power” somehow endowed them with a “special 
moral force” and the right to act “with ferocity” 
(p. 190). But after the triumph of 1967, the bloody 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982, and Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin’s “breaking bones” policy of 1987, 
there was a full-scale moral reassessment. 

Yaron Ezrahi is a professor at Hebrew Univer- 
sity, a peace activist, and an intellectual. He says 
Israel is now in the midst of a culture war between 
two “mutually exclusive” world views. “The one, 
founded on the long memory of persecution, 
genocide, and a bitter struggle for survival, is 
pessimistic, distrustful of non-Jews, and believing 
only in Jewish power and solidarity.” The other, 
“nourished by secularized versions of messianism 
as well as the Enlightenment idea of progress, a 
deep sense of the limits of military force, and a 
commitment to liberal-democratic values, is cau- 
tiously optimistic, confident in the possibility of 
Arab-Israeli coexistence and a future Israel as an 
open and advanced society unthreatened by war” 
(p. 14). 

In explaining how this culture war arose, Ezrahi 
presents four hypotheses: First, Israeli values 
center on the welfare of the collectivity, not the 
individual. All variants of Zionism—nationalist, 
religious, and socialist—share this approach. As 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir said, “We would 
not be able to survive for long like any other state 
just by concentrating on the welfare of the citi- 
zens” (pp. 71-72). Second, Israelis traditionally 
held a “romantic idea of the Israeli army—of 


armed Jews fighting to secure historic, religious, 
or metaphysical justice for the Jewish people” (p. 
7). They believed that Israel maintained a “purity 
of arms” and used deadly force only when neces- 
sary and then with restraint. Third, a new gener- 
ation came to have doubts about these beliefs, 
especially during the attempt to crush the Pales- 
tinian Intifada (uprising, 1987-93). This “bloody 
encounter between armed Israeli soldiers and 
stone-throwing Palestinian youth” represented 
“one of the darkest moments in Israel’s history” 
and was “perhaps the lowest, most corrupt mo- 
ment in the history of the Israeli army” (pp. 
9-10). Fourth, the development of rubber bullets 
(even though still potentially lethal) was “a his- 
toric turning point” (p. 215) that symbolically put 
“rubber gloves on our iron fist” (p. 5). Developing 
the bullet, officially limiting the use of force 
against demonstrators, and putting soldiers on 
trial for violating those limits constituted a pro- 
found redefinition of the nature of the conflict. 
Palestinians were seen for the first time as “mem- 
bers of a nation struggling for its independence” 
(p. 216). 

But this new approach faces resistance. Recog- 
nizing that Jewish culture has a “formidable 
potential for generating religious and ideological 
rationales for military activism” (p. 272), rightist 
governments sent scores of generals to the United 
States to encourage a “cult” of Jewish power (p. 
227). Partisans in America and Israel also evoke 
intense passions through atrocity stories. And 
while such passion is natural for Jews “in the 
Holocaust Memorial Museum,” a people in power 
must “keep emotion and action apart.” For a 
soldier facing a demonstration, “such stories, such 
hatred can drive me into a rage of violence, in 
which I unload hundreds of bullets on the enemy, 
shooting at Arabs but thinking of [a] Nazi who 
tore a Jewish baby apart” (p. 223). 

Rabin, whose reliance on force was legendary, 
broke with the past to evolve a “profoundly 
different attitude.” He came to believe that “the 
most effective and least costly use of force is to 
deter the enemy or get him to the negotiating 
table” (pp. 228-29). Under Shamir, “Israel’s dip- 
lomats did not receive a mandate to engage in 
serious negotiations,” but left the army to handle 
the problem. According to Ezrahi, this was mor- 
ally wrong: A government that “does not zeal- 
ously try to exhaust all the nonviolent, peaceful 
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means at its disposal to settle violent conflict, 
which does not regard armed force only as a last 
resort, can lose the moral if not the legal authority 
to call the young to risk their lives in war” (p. 
158-59). 

This is a powerful, well-argued book that will 
convince many readers but may fall on deaf ears 
among those sympathetic to the Jewish right. 
They will note that Ezrahi cites Thomas Jefferson 
but not Vladimir Jabotinsky, John Stuart Mill and 
James Madison but not Moses Maimonides. 
Those in the peace camp will see Ezrahi as a 
breath of fresh air. Others will see him as yet 
another naive, Western-thinking peacenik, alien, 
irrelevant, and perhaps even dangerous. 


Ronald R. Stockton is a Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan-Dearborn 
and a Research Associate at the Center for 
Middle East and North African Studies at the 
University of Michigan. 


LEBANON 


Hezbollah: Born with a Vengeance, by Hala 
Jaber. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1997. xvi + 214 pages. Bibl. to p. 217. Chron. to 
p. 222. Gloss. to p. 225. Maps to p. 230. Index to 
p. 240. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Farid el Khazen 


Hala Jaber, a journalist who covers the Middle 
East, including Lebanon, has written a readable 
account of Hizballah from its inception in the 
early 1980s to the present. Addressed to the lay 
reader, the book adds little to the specialist's 
knowledge and understanding of the emergence 
and evolution of Hizballah in Lebanon. 

Born with a Vengeance contains little new 
information on the internal structure, leadership, 
and role of Hizballah either in wartime Lebanon 
or in the present. Jaber presents material that has 
been covered in other works. Recent publications 
in Arabic and English have produced a wealth of 
information on Hizballah. Notably, Lebanese so- 
ciologist Waddah Sharara has written, in Arabic, 
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the most thorough and analytical book to date.! 
Similarly, the topics discussed in the book (the 
1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon; the 1983 bomb- 
ing of the US Marine compound; the kidnapping 
of Westerners in Beirut; Syria’s and Iran’s links 
with Hizballah; and Israeli attacks on Lebanon in 
1993 and 1996) have been covered in some detail 
in other works. 

The author draws on interviews conducted with 
Hizballah leaders. But, contrary to the claim made 
on the book jacket, it is not the first time that 
“Hezbollah has allowed an outsider to talk to its 
fighters, leaders, and strategists.” Indeed, Hizbal- 
lah leaders interviewed by the author, notably 
Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah, Hasan Nasrallah, 
and Na‘im Qasim, have been accessible to the 
local and Western media, and have reiterated the 
same line about Hizballah’s ideology, politics, 
and position toward Israel and the West. 

The book comprises a brief introduction, a 
prologue, and six chapters. The first chapter is a 
brief survey of the historical development of the 
Shi‘a community in Lebanon and of the confron- 
tations in South Lebanon which set the stage for 
the emergence of Hizballah in the early 1980s, 
particularly the 1982 Israeli invasion and its 
aftermath. Chapter two covers the rise of Hizbal- 
lah from a clandestine movement linked to the 
Da‘wa Party in Iraq to an active political party 
and militia supported by Iran. 

The more interesting description in chapter 
three is that of Hizballah’s involvement in oper- 
ations against Israel and US and Western inter- 
ests. Hizballah pioneered the practice of “human 
bombs” and mobilized the Shi‘a community 
against Israel and the United States. Chapter four 
deals with the kidnapping of Westerners and the 
violence with which Hizballah was associated. 
Working closely with Syria and Iran, Hizballah 
developed a sophisticated structure and a network 
of operators involved in terrorist activities. But 
Hizballah leaders deny involvement in the attacks 
against Western targets in Lebanon and attribute 
them to Iran. Subhi Tufayli, the founder and first 
secretary-general of Hizballah, however, does not 
mince his words in explaining the objectives and 
targets of Hizballah in Lebanon as well as against 
the “enemies of Islam.” The book sheds light on 
ea 


1. Dawlat Hizballah: Lubnan Mujtama‘an Is- 
lamiyyan (Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 1996). 


Soviet involvement in the 1983 bombing of the 
US embassy and the marine compound in Beirut. 
Moscow provided intelligence assistance to Syria, 
which in turn was conveyed to Iran in the bomb- 
ing of the US embassy. 

Much of the account of the kidnaping of West- 
emers in the 1980s, beginning in 1982 with 
American University administrator David Dodge, 
the killing of CIA official William Buckley in 
1984, and the attempts to rescue hostages by 
British intermediary Terry Waite, who himself 
was held hostage and then released, is largely 
known. The role of the notorious figure Imad 
Mughniya is highlighted, as well as his close links 
with Iran. 

In chapter five the author shifts gears. Hizbal- 
lah’s religious, social, and educational services 
are described in some detail. The last chapter 
reads like a journalist’s report on Israel’s 1996 
“Grapes of Wrath” attack on Lebanon, which 
resulted in the killing of many civilians. The 
author confuses Lebanese support for the libera- 
tion of the Israeli-occupied south with support for 
Hizballah. In the epilogue, Hizballah is portrayed 
as seeking to join the mainstream. The party 
leadership, writes Jaber, has “departed from its 
manifesto by declaring that the goals of liberating 
South Lebanon and al-Quds, Jerusalem, are two 
different enterprises” (p. 208). 

From one of “the world’s most secretive and 
deadly organizations” (as the book’s jacket reads) 
to a party that seeks moderation, as the author 
argues, Hizballah emerges as neither secretive nor 
deadly. Catchy titles may appeal to a general 
readership, but offer little in analysis and insight. 


Farid el Khazen is Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal Studies at the American University of Beirut. 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


A Date With Democracy: Palestinians on 
Society and Politics, An Empirical Survey, 
by Theodor Hanf and Bernard Sabella. Tr. by 
John Richardson. Freiburg: Arnold Bergstraesser 
Institut, 1996. 171 pages. Bibl. to p. 181. Ap- 
pends. to p. 203. 18DM. 


Reviewed by Naseer Aruri 


This study rests on the premise that success or 
failure of the new Palestine will be dependent on 
democratic rule, and that, in turn, will determine 
the extent of peaceful relations between Palestin- 
ians and Israelis. That premise, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, is the major weakness of an other- 
wise solid piece of research, which is both useful 
and very much needed. It can be argued that peace 
in Palestine/Israel and in the region will be more 
dependent on Israeli attitudes than on Palestinian 
attitudes towards democratic values. Israeli and 
Palestinian attitudes towards broad norms, such as 
plurality, equality, mutuality, non-discrimination, 
and others that enhance the application of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, will have 
an impact on peace in the region. Israel is, and is 
likely to remain, hegemonic, despite the trappings 
of statehood for the Palestinians. Given the tre- 
mendous power imbalance at the local, regional, 
and global levels, democracy among the less than 
one-third of the fragmented Palestinian community 
is hardly a decisive determinant of peace and war. 

Nevertheless, as an empirical study of political 
attitudes and opinions in the West Bank and Gaza, 
the book succeeds in shedding light on the many 
vexing questions that face an emerging entity: 
Will the new institutions promote democracy? 
How do Palestinians in the Occupied Territories 
view democracy? What are their expectations for 
the future in terms of security, stability, and 
progress? How do they view certain political 
actors, i.e., Israel, the Arab countries, major pow- 
ers, and the United Nations, in terms of their 
impact on Palestinian lives and society? How do 
they view their own political leaders, and how 
much confidence do they have in leaders across 
the political spectrum? 

The empirical survey which the authors de- 
signed for their study is as comprehensive as it is 
contextual. It examines attitudes and opinions 
about the ruling elite and its ability to create a 
legitimate and stable political order, to embark on 
rational economic development, and to govern 
efficiently and democratically. It attempts to study 
the level of commitment to the rule of law and 
accountable government, and it infers from the 
broad responses certain conclusions about the 
future of the new entity and the prospects for 
stability. 
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These conclusions and generalizations also 
benefit from the distribution of respondents by 
age, education, religion, gender, occupation, so- 
cial class, and political affiliation. The survey 
finds differences between the West Bank and 
Gaza, between villages and cities, and between 
refugee camps and other residential areas. 

In general, the population is found to be eager 
for change, and, despite a legacy of oppression, 
exploitation, and disappointment, there is a strong 
sense that solidarity breeds success (p. 30). Al- 
though there are visible signs of economic and 
social dissatisfaction, given rampant unemploy- 
ment, rising inflation, and limited mobility, the 
study shows that there is “widespread solid social 
cohesion among Palestinians” (p. 46). 

Religion is found to be at the heart of the 
people’s identity. Both Muslims and Christians 
scored rather high on questions dealing with 
observance and faith, although a higher propor- 
tion of Christians than Muslims identified them- 
selves as Arabs first, leaving religious identity in 
second place after national identity (pp. 51—60). 

Perceptions of politics, power, and what really 
matters are quite significant. A widespread skep- 
ticism about political leaders is evidenced by a 
high percentage who answered “nobody” when 
asked which leaders they admire. Meanwhile, 
university proféssors are held in much higher 
esteem than government officials, local politi- 
cians, Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
leaders, and big businessmen, while top-level 
police and security officers scored second highest, 
after academics, and above cabinet officers on the 
scale of influence (pp. 66—67). 

Skepticism about the “peace process” is ex- 
pressed by an overwhelming feeling that the 
Palestinians, and not Israel, are making most of 
the concessions without reciprocation. Although a 
majority favors the 1993 Oslo accord and a strong 
minority opposes it, only one tenth of the respon- 
dents “fully supported” the accords, and well 
under half believe that these accords will lead to a 
“strong and efficient Palestine” (p. 89). Of the 
three major political currents, only supporters of 
Fatah (President Yasir Arafat’s faction) were 
found to support the view that the accords will 
lead to a Palestinian state. Sixty-five percent of 
Fatah respondents saw a state on the horizon, 
compared with 12 percent of Islamists and 24 
percent of secularists. 
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The predominant vision for the future Palestin- 
jan society is found to include a desire for 
economic development, welfare institutions, par- 
liamentary government, and electoral politics. 
Surprisingly, for a society whose motto was a 
democratic, secular, and bi-national state, theo- 
cratic tendencies are found to be fairly strong. If 
this inclination is true, this would not auger well 
for a future secular society (p. 74). Despite this, a 
strong majority supported a system based on 
proportional representation, accountability, free 
press, an independent judiciary, egalitarian eco- 
nomic, housing, and educational policies, as well 
as free-market policies (pp. 124-27). That is 
enough to convince the authors that a majority of 
those interviewed are democrats, a fact that, in 
their view, enhances the future prospects for a 
democratic society, although they warn that there 
must also be suitable democratic procedures and 
successful economic development. Absent from 
their prognostication, however, are the restrictions 
imposed by the United States and Israel on the 
Palestinian Authority in the name of law and 
order and fighting terrorism. The United States 
has made compliance with a long list of obliga- 
tions a condition for US aid and approval. Israel 
has made similar requirements as a condition to 
maintain its incremental participation in the ne- 
gotiations. These, in addition to a well-entrenched 
propensity of the Palestinian leadership to exer- 
cise authority, have resulted in a government that 
relies on more than a half dozen intelligence 
services and boasts a police force of 35,000 for 
less than two million people. This is likely to lead 
to sacrificing democracy on the altar of “security.” 
Unless the basic premises of the Oslo accords 
make room for human rights and democratic 
values, and remove the impediments to indepen- 
dent economic development, a future Palestinian 
democracy will continue to be illusive despite 
constitutional development and electoral politics. 
This book is a welcome addition to the growing 
scholarly literature on the Palestinian factor in 
Middle East politics. 


Naseer H. Aruri, Chancellor Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Massachusetts, Dart- 
mouth. He is the author of The Obstruction of 
Peace: The U.S., Israel and the Palestinians (Mon- 
roe, ME: Common Courage Press, 1995). 


The Palestinian Intifada, by Edgar 
O’Ballance. London and New York: Macmillan 
Press and St. Martin’s Press, 1998. xx + 235 
pages. Appends to p. 239. Bibl. to p. 240. Index to 
p. 252. $59.95. 


Reviewed by Alan W. Horton 


Edgar O’Ballance, a competent and widely trav- 
eled journalist who, over many years, has made a 
speciality of the confrontations of the Near and 
Middle East, has put together a useful report on 
the Palestinian Intifada (uprising, 1987-93), 
which he describes as the “impromptu, unex- 
pected surge of pent-up energy of a young and 
restless generation conditioned by Israeli repres- 
sion. Harnessed by the exiled PLO HQ and 
coordinated through leafleted instructions, it be- 
came a mass movement of civil disobedience, of 
‘stones against guns.’” It was, he says, “the 
catalyst that taxed the Israeli security forces to the 
utmost and eventually ... resulted ... in peace 
negotiations” (p. 231). 

The book’s format is strictly chronological. It 
first summarizes the earlier historical events start- 
ing with the First and Second Aliyah. O’ Ballance 
then takes us in detail from 1987 to 1997. Each 
section is short and sharp and discusses a partic- 
ular incident—number of deaths, political impli- 
cations, resulting actions, and responses from 
around the globe. Those interested in Israeli- 
Palestinian peace will find the recital of day-to- 
day events both depressing and instructive. The 
mixed, or often purely destructive, motives of the 
countless factions on each side seem to promote a 
special kind of interactive running-in-place. No 
single event is surprising, but, when put in the 
context of a decade of similar events, the impact 
on the reader is to deepen the line and color of a 
tapestry of continuing violence. The 1993 Oslo 
accords, when they finally arrive in the narrative, 
bring a sense of relief. 

The book will be useful as a handbook for the 
period it describes. Each section can serve as a 
five-by-eight card for any writing about the de- 
cade, and the first impact (though not the “billiard 
ball effect”) of each incident is recorded. The 
chronological format permits rapid checks on the 
memory, counteracting the human tendency to 
forget the difficulties and focus on the latest 











| optimistic pronouncements—as if peace were just 
' around the corner. 


A word of caution should be inserted for those 
who get upset about poor editing and proofing. 
The book has a substantial number of errors, not 
of dates or details of particular incidents, but of 
names and translations and spellings. To take a 
glaring example among several, UNRWA (United 


| Nations Relief and Works Agency) is always 
| referred to as UNWRA. And whoever did the 


proofing allowed more than a few mistakes of 


| tense, gender, and number to stay in the text. 


Yet the book has a role to play in any library on 
recent Middle East politics. Its political analysis, 
such as it is, is straightforward and unlabored; its 
sources are largely the world press. The virtues of 
good journalism are apparent. O’Ballance, fol- 
lowing the story of the Intifada with an experi- 
enced newsman’s eye, has selected the press 
releases of each day in such a way that their 
totality tells a story both arresting and real. 


| Alan W. Horton has served as the Middle East 


Associate and as Executive Director of the Uni- 
versities Field Staff International. 


The PFLP’s Changing Role in the Middle 
East, by Harold M. Cubert. London: Frank Cass, 
1997. xiii + 193 pages. Bibl. to p. 224. Index to 
p. 235. $47.50. 


Reviewed by Rex Brynen 


In the past two decades, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) has faded from its 
one-time status as the leading radical exponent of 
maximal Palestinian liberation to the point of near 
political irrelevancy. Harold Cubert offers an 
analysis of that transformation and, according to 
the dust-jacket blurb, offers “penetrating insights 
into the political dynamics of the region.” 

Hardly. Instead, what is offered is a staid, 
uninsightful, and excessively formalistic treat- 
ment of the PFLP that could easily serve in 
graduate seminars as an example of both weak 
research methodology and how not to turn one’s 
Ph.D. thesis into a book. 

The core of Cubert’s argument is that the 
PFLP’s ideological rigidity, the class-based na- 
ture of its appeals, and the collapse of the Soviet 
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Union all led to the growing marginalization of 
the movement. This is a fair enough assessment. 
However, in exploring this solely through the 
PFLP’s formal policy pronouncements—ideolog- 
ical rote often boring and formulaic enough to 
send even the most stalwart PFLP cadres off into 
a deep sleep—he misses much of what actually 
went on within the organization. The PFLP- 
Soviet relationship, for example, was far more 
problematic than PFLP affirmations of strategic 
alliance and the role of the socialist vanguard ever 
signalled, Indeed, both Fatah and the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine had generally 
better relations with Moscow, a point that de- 
serves (but fails to get) discussion. 

Cubert’s treatment of Fatah-PFLP relations is 
also wanting. Quite apart from any significant 
examination of such presumably important devel- 
opments as the 1974 formation of the Palestinian 
Rejection Front, the PFLP’s stance during the 
1983 Fatah rebellion, the operation of the Unified 
National Leadership of the Intifada, or the debate 
over (non-)participation in the 1996 Palestinian 
Legislative Council elections, there is little sense 
of how a common Palestinian identity and Fatah’s 
control over the PLO purse strings helped to 
maintain a connection between the two despite the 
obvious political tensions. Relationships within 
the PFLP (including those between “inside” and 
“outside” cadres, the tensions arising from the 
growth of a salaried strata within the organization, 
and even generational differences) are barely ex- 
plored. Nor, for that matter, does Cubert discuss 
how the establishment of the Palestinian Author- 
ity has changed political dynamics in the West 
Bank and Gaza. Instead, the reader is served an 
excessive amount of background, much of it— 
such as 17th-century Venetian naval activity (p. 8) 
or the relationship between Hanbali and Wahhabi 
jurisprudence (p. 10)—seemingly of limited rele- 
vance to the subject at hand. 

As suggested earlier, much of the problem here 
is methodological: the author has clearly read a 
great deal, but he has apparently spoken to no one 
in the organization he is studying. In the late 
1960s, when the PFLP was hijacking airplanes 
and Western researchers were often viewed with 
suspicion, this might have been understandable. 
In the late 1990s, when PFLP leaders in both 
Damascus and Palestine are eager for whatever 
residual attention they can get—and the only 
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attendant danger is from.second-hand smoke and 
caffeine overdose—it makes rather less sense. The 
result is a very unnuanced account. 

Equally curious, the author also eschews use of 
the voluminous survey data available on levels 
of PFLP popular support, the political attitudes of 
PFLP partisans, and the class, educational, regional 
and other characteristics of PFLP supporters. With 
such data only a few clicks away over any internet 
web browser, its omission is inexcusable. 

In short, this is a profoundly disappointing 
book. Scholars interested in the PFLP are well 
advised to await another treatment of this signif- 
icant topic. 


Rex Brynen, Associate Professor, Department of 
Political Science, McGill 


TURKEY 


The Veiling Issue: Official Secularism and 
Popular Islam in Modern Turkey, by Elisa- 
beth Ozdalga. Surrey, UK: Curzon Press, 1998. 
xx + 93 pages. Bibl. to p. 97. Index to p. 105. 
£35. 


Reviewed by Paul J. Magnarella 


The author of this interesting new book in the 
Nordic Institute of Asian Studies series is identi- 
fied on the dust jacket as a researcher who divides 
her time between the Swedish Research Institute 
in Istanbul and the Middle East Technical Uni- 
versity (METU) in Ankara. The book’s front 
matter, however, identifies her as a professor of 
sociology at METU. 

The book begins with a historical sketch of the 
Turkish Republic’s official secular ideology and 
its secularization programs. It follows with a 
discussion of popular Islam in Turkey and the rise 
of the Islamist Welfare Party, but does not cover 
that party’s January 1998 closure by the constitu- 
tional court. A further chapter describes, with 
illustrations, various types-of female religious 
headdress in Turkey and their sociocultural mean- 
ings, while another chapter clarifies the legal 
aspects of “veiling” or, more accurately, women’s 
traditional head covers. Elisabeth Ozdalga ex- 
plains that the Turkish parliament has passed no 


laws prohibiting certain kinds of female head- 
dress. Instead, various organizations, such as bar 
associations and the Council of Higher Education, 
have issued regulations prescribing dress codes or 
proscribing certain dress styles for their members, 
employees, and/or students. Most recently, the 
major dress controversy has involved the prohi- 
bition of religious types of head scarves for 
university women, both students and faculty. 
Since the 1980s, these dress regulations have 
clashed with the rising tide of popular Islamic 
devotion in Turkey. The book’s final section 
relates these issues to specific persons by offering 
“case studies,” or interviews, with three wom- 
en—a lawyer, a teacher, and a Ph.D. candidate. 

While the book’s brief treatment of these reli- 
gious and political issues offers the uninformed 
reader a quick initial exposure, it would disap- 
point scholars more familiar with Turkey. The 
author does not reference nor does she appear to 
build upon existing studies of these same topics. 
Facts presented in the historic background section 
are not always well documented, some quotes are 
not referenced, and some facts are incorrect. For 
example, the Ottomans never “became the leading 
dynasty with responsibility for the whole Islamic 
world” (p. 88). 

In addition, the three case studies, which com- 
prise about 35 percent of the book, lack the kinds 
of sociological information one would’ expect 
from a sociologist. The interview information 
focuses on individual thoughts and feelings, but it 
omits critical information about social, religious, 
and financial support groups and networks. For 
instance, the reader is told that one woman had 
received a scholarship to study for a year in a 
southeast Asian country and that this experience 
affected her religious identity (p. 74). However, 
the reader does not learn the name of the country 
or of the institution granting the scholarship. 
Another woman interviewed mentions an Islamic 
student reference group (p. 77) and a closely-knit 
group network (p. 80). Yet, the reader receives no 
information about these apparently important 
groups. Despite these criticisms, the book makes 
for an interesting quick read. 


Paul J. Magnarella, Professor of Anthropology 
and Legal Studies, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 
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the Qajar Period: The Story of My Life. 
Vol. 1: From Agha Mohammad Khan to 
Naser ed-Din Shah. Vol. 2: From Mozaf- 
far ed-Din Shah to Vosuq od-Dowleh’s 
Anglo-Persian Agreement. Vol. 3: From 
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Assembly, by Abdollah Mostofi. Tr. by Nayer 
Mostofi Glenn. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 
1997. xlviii + 1177 pages. Index to p. 1185. $89. 


Reviewed by Hafez Farmayan 


This delightfully readable book has been one of 
the most popular items on the reading list of 
well-educated Iranians for over half a century. 
Now, thanks to the labors of the author’s daughter 
and the efforts of an enterprising publisher, an 
English translation of this work has become 
available for readers who are not proficient in the 
Persian language. Abdollah Mostofi, the youngest 
of eight children, was born in 1876 to a distin- 
guished Persian family of bureaucrats. In 1942 he 
set out to tell the story of his life and that of the 
lives of his ancestors. In the preface to his book he 
states: “The story of my life does not contain 
anything extraordinary. The purpose of this nar- 
rative is to give a picture of the social life of the 
period and especially to clarify the administrative 
procedures of the government during the past 
sixty or seventy years of my life” (Vol. I, p. xix). 
This enormous three-volume work, which is 
1,824 pages in the original Persian, is basically a 
patchwork of memories that constitute a chrono- 
logical narrative. It begins with the first Qajar 
ruler, who hired the author’s grandfather as a 
clerk in 1779. It ends with an account of the last 
king of the Qajar Dynasty, who was deposed in 
1925. The first Persian-language volume was 
published in 1942, and the third appeared in 1946. 

Throughout the text, the author ably ties the 
story of his own family with those of the ruling 
monarchs of the Qajar Dynasty. This approach 
allows him to deal with the political, as well as the 
administrative and social, aspects of Persian life. 
A great storyteller, the author vivaciously weaves 
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into his narrative many pleasing tales from Per- 
sian lore with recent events of history. In simple 
direct prose, he gives fascinating descriptions of 
everyday life in 19th- and early 20th-century Iran. 
Also included are highly informative, often 
greatly interacting, references to such diverse 
things as: the coronation of Qajar monarchs, 
weddings amongst the peasants, Persian food, 
ethnic jokes, relations between families, women’s 
activities, religious ceremonies, education of the 
elite, public finance, medical practices, and agrar- 
ian and rural life. Through these and many other 
subjects the author treats the central concept of his 
book—the ways in which politics and administra- 
tion were conducted in the Persian Empire. The 
scope of this review does not permit a detailed 
description of the contents of this lengthy enter- 
prise. In general, the thing to remember is that the 
author is not a historian and that, despite its title, 
the book is not a history in the conventional form. 
“I have repeatedly mentioned in my writings that 
I do not claim to be a historian, I have deliberately 
refused to write history in the absolute sense of 
the word” (Vol. II, p. xv). What the author offers 
in each of these volumes is a mass of information, 
unstructured and undocumented, but welcomed 
and accepted as accurate by readers who them- 
selves had lived through the times about which 
Mostofi wrote so well. 

The major part of volume one describes the 
political and social lives of Iranians during the rule 
of Naser al-Din Shah (1848-96). Among the many 
issues presented, the following stand out: the Shah’s 
journeys to Europe; the traditional system of Qajar 
bureaucracy; Naser al-Din’s administrative re- 
forms; the Shah’s relationships to his ministers; 
and, finally, Naser al-Din Shah’s private life. The 
latter subject is most entertaining and extremely 
original. 

The second volume of Mostofi’s memoirs cov- 
ers the years 1896 to 1919. In this volume, and in 
the one that follows, Mostofi shares his own 
observations and personal experiences. In 1901, 
he graduated from the newly established School 
of Political Science in Tehran. Two years later, at 
the age of 27, he entered into the service of the 
government; but, unlike his ancestors who were in 
financial administration, he accepted a job in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Mostofi’s first assign- 
ment was to work as secretary in the Iranian 
Embassy in St. Petersburg. He stayed at this post 
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over five years working closely with his mentor, 
Moshir al-Molk, who was the head of the Mis- 
sion. The major part of this memoir is devoted to 
the author’s impressions of the Russian Empire. 
Also covered in detail is the life and work of the 
Persian diplomats in the Persian Embassy in St. 
Petersburg and wherever Iran had consulates- 
general in the Russian Empire. 

Contrary to what most Iranians thought of the 
Russians, Mostofi’s impression was benign: “The 
Russian people as individuals are very kind and 
hospitable people, especially to strangers in town. 
During the five and half years that I lived in St. 
Petersburg, I never experienced anything but a 
very humane attitude towards me. They never 
hesitated to help and, in fact, there was rivalry as 
to who could surpass the other in helping me” 
(Vol. Il, p. 411). Despite his sympathy for the 
Russians, which he expresses time and again in 
the memoir, Mostofi devotes many pages to a 
critical analysis of the political and social life of 
the Russian Empire. “Regardless of the existing 
laws, the Russian public were victims of tyran- 
ny.... The current conditions caused [allowed] 
ignorance and poverty to prevail in an extensive 
country such as Russia, with every means for 
progress and all money provided by the French 
[loan]. Education and wealth were for a selected 
[select] few. All military officers and most civil 
servants... were from the class of nobles and 
large landowners. For any individual from any 
other class of society to break into the ranks of the 
upper class required an extraordinary turn of 
events” (Vol. I, p. 428). In 1910, Mostofi was 
recalled to Tehran and was offered a position in 
the Ministry of Finance, doing what his ancestors 
had done for over a century. 

The last two hundred pages of the second 
volume, covering the years 1911-18, deal with 
the author’s involvement and experience in the 
financial administration of Iran. This was the 
period in which the constitutional government of 
Iran attempted to control and introduce reforms in 
public finance. In order to accomplish this task, 
the government, with the approval of the parlia- 
ment, hired a group of American financiers 
headed by W. Morgan Shuster, giving it special 
powers to reform and administer Iran’s public 
finances. Upon his arrival in Tehran, Shuster hired 
a number of educated Iranians to work with him 
in the Treasury. Abdollah Mostofi was one of 


these men. He worked directly and closely with 
Shuster and became an admirer of his. “I learned 
a great deal about making decisions from this 
hard-working man. He never left anything unfin- 
ished. Nothing was ever left halfway done. 
Whether his answer was yes or no, the situation 
was clear right away. We spoke in French, though 
he was not very fluent. To ease his lack of ability 
in spoken French, he gave examples and told me 
little stories. I learned this method from him, 
which I still use” (Vol. I, p. 590). 

After Shuster left Iran in 1911, Mostofi contin- 
ued working in the Treasury. The last portion of 
the second volume of Mostofi’s memoirs is de- 
voted to his work with the Belgian financial 
advisers who followed the Americans. Here, 
many events and issues related to administrative 
and social aspects of Iranian life are enlivened by 
his observations and personal accounts. Informa- 
tion on social life is particularly detailed. The 
third volume of Mostofi’s memoirs deals with the 
years 1919-25. He begins his description of 
events with the ill-fated Anglo-Persian Agree- 
ment of 1919, then the coup d’état of 1921, and 
finally the fall of the Qajars and the rise of the 
Pahlavi Dynasty in 1925. The author’s descrip- 
tions of politics and administration in Persia 
during this period reflect his accumulated experi- 
ence and maturation. One also gets the strong 
impression that the Iranian bureaucracy had man- 
ifested a fresh new life by the end of World War 
I. Beyond this class’s loyalty to the Shah and 
nobility, a new loyalty to the state itself had 
appeared. Patriotic and nationalistic sentiments 
laid a thick and colorful new layer over the refined 
individualism of the old Persian bureaucratic 
tapestry. At this point, the memoirs portray the 
new evolution of Persian administrative behavior. 
Earlier, in the Persian Embassy at St. Petersburg, 


` he himself had been the exemplar of the shy and 


cautious young man who carefully chose every 
word he uttered. By 1919 he had become the 
person who wrote the fiery anti-British essay 
entitled Jbtal al-Batil (Vol. MI, p. 807). This long 
essay was published originally in installments in 
the newspaper Paykar. It was a devastating refu- 
tation of the Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919 
and mercilessly condemned the British policy in 
Tran. The essay was published as a book in 1931. 

Despite his nationalist rhetoric, however, Most- 
ofi still represented the traditional “Tajik” culture 


























| of the Persian bureaucracy. They considered 


themselves the elite of society and, intellectually, 
above all classes, including the ruling aristocracy. 
They assumed themselves to be the guardians of 
Persian culture and looked upon non-Persian eth- 
nic elements with disdain. Some of the amusing 
references to the Armenian, Assyrian, Baluch, 
Jewish, Turkic, and other ethnic groups, while 
making the reading of the text interesting and 
spicy, were out of line even when this work was 
first published. The author in particular questions 
the attitude of those Azerbaijani Iranians who, 
through family roots, education, or personal 
merit, had become members of the Persian bu- 


| reaucracy. He refers to them as “Turks” in an 


openly derogatory manner (Vol. II, pp. 347, 373). 
“The Turks from Azarbaijan are of the Persian 
race. If they had not insisted on speaking this 
dialect . . . they would have been the same as the 
rest of the country.... they take pride in speaking 
the forced Turkish dialect, and consider them- 
selves to be superior [to others]. Anyone who 
does not speak this dialect is not and could not be 
one of them.... I see a number of graduates of 
universities with doctorates who have left their 
home province of Azarbaijan a long time ago and 
are living in Tehran, and they are still not free of 
this attitude.... Granted, they can use the dialect 
when necessary with some uneducated farmer. 
But, with their other compatriots, let them feel as 


| one and forget this savage language” (Vol. I, 


p. 374). 

Mostofi’s monumental work has been trans- 
lated into English by his daughter, Nayer Mostofi 
Glenn. It is a daring labor of love which must 
have taken time and a great deal of energy to 
accomplish. The translation is quite literal. The 
English reads well and flows very smoothly 
throughout the text. In a work of this magnitude 
there will naturally be some mistakes. Here are 
three by way of illustration: On page 26 (Vol. I), 
the author writes about one of the Shah’s titles, 
Sahebgeran. The translation reads, “During the 
thirtieth year of Fath-Ali Shah’s reign, he added a 
new title to his numerous other titles: Sahebgeran, 
which means ‘the keeper of the Koran.’ ” This last 
phrase, which did not exist in the original text, has 
been added by the translator. It is, of course, an 
error. The title of Sahebqeran stems from astron- 
omy and is inspired by the planets Saturn and 
Jupiter. On page 35, we read “Zarifi, a well- 
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known poet, said....” The phrase “well-known 
poet” has been added unnecessarily by the trans- 
lator. “Zarifi” is not really a particular poet’s 
name, but simply means “a wit.” The translation 
should have read, “A certain wit said....” Finally, 

the very last line of the book incorrectly reads, — 
“The Lord wished to fill the land with justice, so 
He made Soltan Ahmad the last [khatam] of the 
Qajars”(p. 1175). The correct translation is, “the 
Lord wished to fill the land with justice, so He 
gave the Seal [khatam] of Kingship to Soltan 
Ahmad of the Qajars.” There is no point in 
making a long list of these types of errors. Perhaps 
they will be corrected in further editions of this 
work, Examining the project as a whole, the errors 
appear minimal in light of the mass of material 
that has been faithfully and correctly translated. 

This notwithstanding, there are still some is- 
sues that warrant further discussion. Abdollah 
Mostofi took a great deal of pleasure and pride in 
using words, phrases, idioms, proverbs, tales, and 
slang in his memoirs. He believed that the lan- 
guage of the Iranian common folk should have an 
honorable place in the writings of the elite and in 
Persian literature. To make sure that the “elite” 
readers understood the use of these common 
expressions, he described their origins and their 
usage in extensive and numerous footnotes 
throughout the text. These have, unfortunately, 
been eliminated in the translation. Also, many 
pages of the original text, which contained ety- 
mological and anthropological materials, such as 
tales and anecdotes or descriptions of Persian 
customs and ways of life, have been summarized, 
and sometimes even eliminated, in translation. 
The usefulness of this encyclopedic work could 
have been expanded immensely had the translator 
obtained the collaboration of some scholars of 
Persian studies to provide biographical and his- 
torical explanatory notes. It is understandable 
that, by upgrading the project, the translator 
would have had to delay the publication even 
further. It is also possible that further increase in 
the cost of printing might have aborted the pub- 
lication altogether. : 

This reviewer, and no doubt many readers, are 
happy to see Abdollah Mostofi’s memoirs avail- 
able in English. With due respect to all the 
Iranians who have written memoirs during the last 
60 years, Mostofi’s is, in the opinion of this 
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reviewer, the most useful, the most entertaining, 
and the most original. 


Hafez Farmayan, Professor, Department of His- 
tory, University of Texas, Austin 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Affluence and Poverty in the Middle East, 
by M. Riad El-Ghonemy. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1998. xxii + 230 pages. Notes to p. 
260. Bibl. to p. 282. Index to p. 298. $85 cloth; 
$25.99 paper. 


Reviewed by Clement M. Henry 


Affluence and Poverty was in gestation for a half 
century. As a schoolboy, M. Riad El-Ghonemy 
was struck during his summer holidays by the 
appalling poverty of the tenant farmers living in 
his native village in the Nile delta. Their poverty 
contrasted with the affluence of the farm areas’ 
absentee landowner, former King Faruk’s cousin, 
who lived luxuriously in Switzerland. The writ- 
er’s memory is a metaphor for over 100 million 
inhabitants of the Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA), out of nearly 400 million, who live 
today in “absolute poverty” under corrupt, spend- 
thrift, and, in a sense, absentee governments. In 
the past 50 years, the gap has widened between 
the rich and the poor in most of MENA, and this 
book offers “a broad diagnosis of poverty as a 
structural phenomenon” (p. 7). 

While the writer is an economist, his concern 
for the “staggering” degree of deprivation leads 
him beyond the standard analyses and policy 
prescriptions of his profession. In addition to 
presenting the relevant economic data, he grounds 
the origins of poverty in the region’s colonial 
experiences and devotes full chapters to religious 
values and to corruption and the embezzlement of 
public funds, as illustrated in rich Saudi Arabia 
and in poor Egypt. Although hardly an “Islamist” 
militant, El-Ghonemy explains the cultural as 
well as material reasons for the rise of Islamist 
oppositions in much of the region. His major 
conclusions are that the adjustment policies 


pushed by international financial institutions have 
worked primarily at the expense of the poor and 
that the region’s excessive military expenditures 
must be reduced drastically and the resulting 
savings allocated to health, education, and major 
efforts to reduce unemployment. While not cate- 
gorically opposed to structural adjustment and 
transitions to market economies, he emphasizes 
the need for adequate safety nets. He documents 
the discouraging finding that the various adjust- 
ment programs in the region have failed so far, 
except in Tunisia, to improve the lot of the very 
poor, 

El-Ghonemy displays some familiarity with 
every political economy. in the MENA, defined as 
including Iran, Israel, and Turkey as well as the 
Arab states. Dry economics are interspersed with 
wit: affluence in the western region of Saudi 
Arabia is correlated with obesity and diabetes (pp. 
143-45). The average annual income of peasants 
in pre-revolutionary Iran was “one-tenth of the 
price of a kilogram of Iran’s caviar, consumed by 
the rich in less than an hour” (p. 157). He also 
makes telling remarks about the region as a 
whole. From 1973 to 1990, cumulative Arab aid 
from the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) coun- 
tries to the poorer Arab states and Turkey was 
nominally “more than three times” that of the US 
Marshall Plan to Western Europe (p. 63). Yet, 
nearly 14 million boys and girls were deprived of 
primary schooling, and nearly 80 million adults 
were illiterate in 1992, 49 million of whom were 
women (p. 229). Expenditures on health and 
education in most states of the region are well 
below those of other countries at comparable 
levels of per capita income. 

This book can be read as a gentle yet provoc- 
ative warning of economic challenges to incum- 
bent regimes, and it displays an impressive 
understanding of the complexities of some 21 
political economies ranging from Mauritania to 
Tran. Selective in-depth studies illustrate more 
general trends. But the presentation is uneven and 
falls short of a synthetic overview. The early 
chapters seem fragmented and defensive, raising 
questions in a Socratic style more suited to a 
classroom than to an essay. Each chapter con- 
cludes with the repetition of a few main points but 
without an overall argument that would facilitate 
the transition to the following chapter. El-Gho- 
nemy leaves it to the reader to piece the points 











together. Why, for instance, did he focus on 
colonial history? The writer has some feel for 
comparisons between colonial situations but does 
not develop them systematically. Obviously some 
countries were colonized more intensively than 
others and left more intractable legacies of social 
inequality. The argument could have been pur- 
sued: colonial domination deepened inequality 
even in “traditional” uncolonized agrarian sec- 
tors—more so in Algeria, for instance, than in less 
intensively colonized Tunisia or Morocco. 

The chapter on religious values also deserves 
more explanation. It is especially welcome in a 
book about the political economies of primarily 
Muslim countries, but El-Ghonemy did not inte- 
grate his observations into a discussion of alter- 
native economic policies. While he makes the 
obvious point that the corrupt practices prevailing 
in many of the MENA’s regimes fuel Islamist 
oppositions, he does not look further into relation- 
ships between regimes and oppositions. He clas- 
sifies the political regimes of the region into two 
types: parliamentary democracy (“which is scarce 
in the region” [p. 152]) and a totalitarian form of 
government (“which is prevalent” [ibid.]). He, 
therefore, cannot analyze the subtle forms of 
co-optation and confrontation between regimes 
and Islamists that reflect and amplify the MENA’s 
struggles with the forces of globalization. He 
might have devoted more space to Islamic bank- 
ing and finance. Supported primarily by moderate 
Islamists, it is a potential bridge between indige- 
nous Islamic values and global capitalism. Islam- 
ism might be a force for structural adjustment 
programs more in keeping with prevailing ethical 
values, but El-Ghonemy does not develop this 
line of argument. Except for a brief reference to a 
“Turkish model of reconciliation,” he does not 
` explain how a regime might meet “the test of 
combining economic and political liberalization 
with morality in the management of the economy” 
(p. 222). Instead, he quixotically concludes that 
governments should revise their budget priorities. 
His modest message nonetheless deserves a wide 
readership inside as well as outside the region. 
The book is also suitable as an undergraduate 
textbook. 


Clement M. Henry, Professor, Department of 
Government, The University of Texas at Austin 
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LAW 


In the House of the Law: Gender and 
Islamic Law in Ottoman Syria and Pales- 
tine, by Judith E. Tucker. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
and London: University of California Press, 1998. 
xi + 186 pages. Notes to p. 204. Gloss. to p. 209. 
Bibl. to p. 216. Index to p. 221. $40. 


Reviewed by George N. Sfeir 


This is a book on Islamic family law, which 
continues to apply today as it did in Ottoman 
Syria and Palestine. Legal modernization in the 
Arab countries did not begin in earnest until the 
19th century, and, despite its tremendous achieve- 
ments since, it left the Islamic miles of domestic 
relations practically unchanged. Consequently, 
there is very little new to add to discussions of 
these rules. What distinguishes Judith Tucker’s 
book, however, is its socio-legal approach to the 
subject, a rare phenomenon in Islamic legal stud- 
ies. It brings out in an incisive manner the social 
and economic dimensions of the rules of marital 
relations, and consequently their gender implica- 
tions by means of the legal discourse she metic- 
ulously develops from the often cryptic fatwas 
found in Damascus, Jerusalem, and Nablus. 

Fatwas are the legal opinions delivered by men 
learned in the law, known as muftis, to lay persons 
and judges alike. They respond to queries about 
the proper ruling to apply, something akin to the 
responsa of the jurisconsults of Roman Law. As 
prominent members of their own communities, 
muftis felt the need to relate legal issues to the 
conditions prevailing in their own time and place, 
hence the symbolism and the reality Tucker 
rightly associates with their opinions: 


The distinctness of male and female roles in 
marriage, the clear denotation of the marital 
household as the locus of male authority and the 
expectation of wife obedience as a fulfillment 
of a primary marital duty all point to a gender- 
ing of the marital relationship in which male 
was equated with power and command and 
female was equated with subservience and obe- 
dience. Embedded in the muftis’ discussions of 
marriage and the courts’ judgments, however, 
were nuances that suggest the ways in which 
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social relationship softened and transmuted 
symbol (p. 76). 


Tucker applies this “intellectualizing” process 
in her reading of the fatwas on every aspect of 
marital relations—the guardian’s (wali’s) role in 
marriage; the consummation (dukhul) of marriage 
and it’s effect on the bride’s trousseau (jihaz), 
dower (mahr), and support and alimony (nafaqa), 
the various forms of divorce, whether by the 
husband’s unilateral repudiation of the marriage 
(talaq), by agreement between the wife and her 
husband (khul‘), or by judicial decision for cause 
(tatliq), the divorced or widowed woman’s wait- 
ing period before remarrying (‘idda); and the 
child’s custody (hadana) and paternity (nasab). 
Tucker concludes that there was a role for fatwas 
in the evolution of legal doctrine. 

Writers on Islamic law are often tempted to 
grope for signs of movement to dispel the condi- 
tion of stasis into which the law had fallen since 
the 10th century. At the beginning of the book, 
Tucker invokes the argument whether “the gates 
of ijtihad?” were or were not closed. What the 
argument boils down to in practice is nothing 
more than the extent to which deductive reasoning 
may be employed in interpreting the law without 
contradicting the revealed text, an argument rem- 
iniscent of the scholastic “rational” theology in 
medieval Europe, which allowed a wide range of 
speculation, as long as the limits set by supernat- 
ural revelation were respected. 

In the absence of any form of codification, the 
impression that fatwas played a role in the evo- 
lution of legal doctrine is influenced more by the 
fatwas’ restatement of the old, disparate rules and 
commentaries in terms comprehensible to the 
conditions of their time, rather than to any real 
change in the law. The first codification of the 
Islamic rules of domestic relations did not occur 
until 1917, when the Ottoman Law of Family 
Rights was promulgated. That law, which contin- 
ues to this day to apply to Palestinians of the 
Muslim faith, was replaced in Syria in 1953 and in 
Jordan in 1976. The new laws, here and elsewhere 
in the Arab world, failed, however, to address in 
any meaningful manner the core issues of nuptial 
relations: freedom of choice in marriage, equality 
and mutual respect between spouses, prohibition 
of polygamy, or denial of divorce except for cause 
before a court of law. 


That the rules of domestic relations in Arab/ 
Muslim society have not changed much since the 
17th and 18th centuries, was not, as Tucker 
surmises in the conclusion to her book, because 
codification has denied the law the “flexibility” 
and “independence” she discerned in the fatwas. 
Codified or not, Islamic family law remains en- 
sconced in the Shari‘a (Islamic law), whose 
strongly gendered rules are a medieval phenom- 
enon and by no means particular to Islam. Un- 
challenged male dominance is an aspect of patria 
potestas, whose roots go back to Antiquity. Soci- 
eties more experienced with legal reform in this 
field have shown that, before a country could 
make the desired reforms, attitudes toward the 
institution of marriage and gender relations must 
first change. It was not until the 1970s that the 
French and German civil codes, for example, 
adopted the concept of “community of life” and 
the notions of autonomy and equality in nuptial 
relations. The closest that an Arab legislation has 
come to this is the Tunisian code, which intro- 
duced for the first time to Arab/Muslim legal 
terminology the concept of mutuality and coop- 
eration in spousal relations. 

In the House of the Law is a more informative 
and readable book than many other treatises on 
the subject whose authors are content in establish- 
ing the probative basis for the rules of domestic 
relations, irrespective of their social context. It is 
a book to be cherished not only by students of 
Middle Eastern studies, but by practitioners of 
Islamic family law as well. 


George N. Sfeir is author of Modernization of the 
Law in Arab States (San Francisco, London, and 
Bethesda: Austin & Winfield, 1998). 


Palestine and the Law: Guidelines for the 
Resolution of the Arab-Israel Conflict, by 
Musa Mazzawi. Ithaca, NY: Ithaca Press, 1997. 
viii + 295 pages. Append. to p. 416. Bibl. to p. 
424. Index to p. 433. $45 paper. 


Reviewed by Abdalla M. Battah 


Among the dozens of books published annually 
on the Arab-Israeli conflict, few deserve the labels 
“original” or “pathbreaking.” Musa Mazzawi’s 
book is indeed these and more. Legal scholars, 














social scientists, as well as policy makers will find 
this volume provocative, broad-visioned, bal- 
anced, clear, and persuasive. 

The book is a comprehensive treatment of the 
legal issues involved in the Palestine question. 
Mazzawi’s aim is to establish objective legal 
standards for deciding on the key questions that 
will likely be at the heart of the quest for a just 
and durable resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

The book contains 19 chapters that cover a 
variety of legal issues in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
These include historical claims to Palestine; status 
and termination of the British Mandate; role of the 
League of Nations and United Nations, and the 
authority of their resolutions and plans; Palestin- 
ian self-determination; status of Jerusalem; rights 
of Palestinian refugees; and Israeli annexationist 
claims and practices. In addition, the volume 
contains eight sizable appendices (126 pages), 
including the texts of the 1993 Israel-PLO Dec- 
laration of Principles (DOP); UN General Assem- 
bly Resolutions 181 and 194, which respectively 
deal with the partition of Palestine and the right of 
return for Palestinian refugees; and the 1988 
Declaration of Independence of the State of Pal- 
estine. 

To demonstrate the need for his legal approach, 
Mazzawi uses the book’s preface to focus on the 
many flaws and ambiguities of the Israel-PLO 
Declaration of Principles, signed in Washington 
on 13 September 1993. The assumption is that 
such flaws in this and other legal documents, if 
not cleared by proper legal interpretations, will 
continue to constitute obstacles for peacemaking. 
Like others, the author begins with history (chap- 
ter one). But discovering that the early history of 
Palestine is not of much help in settling the major 
legal questions, Mazzawi determines that the 
appropriate starting point is World War One. 
Therefore, in chapter two, he focuses on European 
diplomacy—including the famous 1917 Balfour 
Declaration, which committed the British govern- 
ment to sponsor the establishment of a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. Was this unilateral Decla- 
ration by the British government legally valid? 
Mazzawi argues that the Declaration was invalid 
on several grounds. First, in November 1917, 
Britain neither owned nor controlled Palestine so 
that it might legally grant portions. Second, the 
Zionists (presumably the promisee) did not con- 
stitute an “international personality” capable of 
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receiving such a grant. Third, once Palestine 
became a territory of the League of Nations 
Mandate, Britain, as the mandatory power, was 
responsible under the law to safeguard the rights 
and interests of the inhabitants of Palestine (who 
were overwhelmingly Arab). Britain was legally 
committed to preserving the integrity of the land 
as a “sacred trust of civilization.” The United 
Kingdom was simply a trustee on behalf of the 
League. 

Mazzawi argues that upon the dissolution of the 
League, the United Nations, as its successor, 
inherited sovereign powers over Palestine. There- 
fore, UN resolutions—including 1947 General 
Assembly Resolution 181, the so-called “partition 
resolution”—are valid. But, can the Assembly’s 
resolutions be enforceable? Mazzawi’s answer is 
“yes”—much to the displeasure of Arab and 
Jewish critics of the resolution! First, he points 
out that the General Assembly’s partition of 
Palestine is not different from its partition of 
Rwanda-Burundi, which was never contested. 
Second, Israeli leaders repeatedly cited Resolu- 
tion 181 as the legal basis for creation of the 
Jewish State. Third, states that supported Israel’s 
UN membership application had done so only 
after being reassured that Israel would honor the 
provisions of the resolution. Mazzawi concludes 
that the resolution provides the necessary legal 
basis for the creation of an independent Arab 
state, as was envisaged originally in the partition 
plan. Consequently, the resolution is still valid 
and quite relevant for the resolution of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict (p. 103). 

What about Palestinians’ “inalienable rights” — 
including the right to self-determination? Maz- 
zawi makes a convincing case by discussing the 
UN Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and numerous UN resolutions. With re- 
spect to Palestinian refugees, Mazzawi contends 
that they are granted the “right of return” under 
UN Resolution 194 and others. Refugees’ rights 
can neither be revoked nor limited by Israel or any 
other party. 

Any discussion of recent peace-making efforts 
must, of course, take into account Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 242, which outlaws the acquisition 
of land by war and establishes a “land-for-peace” 
formula. However, relying on semantics based on 
the English text, Israel and its supporters have 
maintained that the resolution gave Israel a free 
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hand in deciding the extent of withdrawal from 
the Arab territories it had conquered in the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war. Mazzawi rejects this on several 
grounds. First, the textual ambiguities are not 
present in versions written in the other—equally 
valid—UN official languages (Chinese, French, 
Russian, and Spanish). Second, there is no evi- 
dence that any sponsors of the resolution or 
Security Council members had intended for Israel 
to annex substantial amounts of Arab territory; 
only minor boundary rectification (on both sides) 
was deemed acceptable. Third, the acquisition of 
territory by conquest is also outlawed by other 
UN resolutions, the UN Charter, and modern 
international law. 

Perhaps nothing in the conflict is more complex 
and controversial than the status of Jerusalem. 
Under the UN partition plan, an “international 
regime” was envisaged for the city, although this 
never materialized. As a result of its victory in 
1967, Israel conquered the eastern part, which had 
been under Jordanian control since the end of the 
1948 war. With Israel now in control of the whole 
city, Israeli governments enacted laws that made 
Jerusalem Israel’s de facto capital. Mazzawi ex- 
plains that UN resolutions have, since 1948, been 
clear and consistent in their complete rejection of 
any Israeli laws and policies designed to change 
the international status of the city. Legally, the 
UN position could also apply to those portions of 
the PLO’s 1988 Declaration of Independence, 
which proclaimed Jerusalem as the future capital 
of the state of Palestine. 

The book’s weaknesses are few. First, the book 
does not deal with the apparent gap between what 
the Palestinians were granted under the partition 
plan and what the PLO now has agreed to in the 
DOP and later negotiations. At least, it does not 
do so explicitly and directly. The legal question is 
whether the PLO can negotiate away any portion 
of Palestinian rights to attain what it can under the 
realpolitik realities of the present situation. Chap- 
ter 18, which provides a critique of legal argu- 
ments made on behalf of Israel by one of its 
ardent supporters, Professor Julius Stone, albeit 
interesting, represents no more than a sideshow. 
Also, the chapter appears to be mistitled as “A 
Pro-Israel Response.” While the last chapter, 
entitled “Update,” highlights some of the major 
issues that are yet to be resolved, it cannot be 
considered as an adequate concluding chapter. 


What is an overall scenario for a just and durable 
peace? To his credit the author gives ample 
indication of the proper parameters of the law for 
the various issues, but curious readers will be a 
little disappointed not to find a concise outline of 
such a scenario. 

In sum, the book is timely and relevant from 
scholarly as well as policy perspectives. In the 
end, when policy makers tire from reliance on 
power politics to dictate an unjust, provisional 
settlement, they will be advised to turn to this 
book for much wisdom and guidance. 


Abdalla M. Battah, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Minnesota State Uni- 
versity, Mankato 


The Rule of Law in the Arab World: 
Courts in Egypt and the Gulf, by Nathan J. 
Brown. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997. xvii + 244 pages. Bibl. to 
p. 252. Index to p. 258. $59.95. 


Reviewed by Ann Elizabeth Mayer 


This is a valuable scholarly examination of the 
development of modern courts in Egypt from 
1876 onward, with side excursions into related 
developments in Kuwait and Qatar and some 
examination of how people and businesses actu- 
ally use the courts. Nathan Brown explains the 
history of the various courts, paying particular 
attention to their relationship to the executive 
branch and to the shifting political environment. 
The interests of various groups involved with the 
courts are pinpointed and their maneuvering is 
analyzed. 

For too long, studies in this area have tended to 
concentrate on problems of codification and re- 
form of substantive laws. On the basis of original 
research in a wide range of sources, including: 
many in Arabic, Brown offers a balanced and 
perceptive account of how and why Egypt 
adopted a court system along French lines. The 
study offers insights into what Westernization of 
Egypt’s traditional legal system entailed and what 
it meant to those undertaking it. Far from being 
the product of colonization, Westernization had 
much to do with state-building and centralizing 
governmental authority (p. 237). In the Egyptian 





























case, as Brown’s analysis demonstrates, adopting 
and clinging to French institutions was-a means 
for the Egyptian leadership to resist British dom- 
ination. Moreover, contrary to what contemporary 
proponents of Islamization would tend to insist, 
the importation of French institutions was not a 
controversial, wrenching break that was widely 
condemned and resisted by Muslims. The aban- 
donment of the old courts, where Islamic law was 
applied, was something that was by and large met 
with acquiescence (see p. 33). 

Brown’s detailed examination shows that the 
roots of the rule of law in Egypt are deep. For 


- example, already in the late 19th century the 


modernized courts were taking a stance against 
the torture of detainees, acquitting those whom 
they suspected of being tortured (p. 51), much to 
the irritation of British officials, who did not like 
to see Egyptian courts acting like sticklers for 
adherence to rules that the British thought were 
properly limited to more “advanced” countries (p. 
52). However, Brown also correctly notes that in 
a French-based system like Egypt’s, the judiciary 
is not conceived of as an independent body 
mediating between the state and the society but as 
the enforcer of state policy (p. 124). Taking this 
into account, one can better understand how 
Egyptian rulers have seen a Westernized judiciary 
as an allied institution. i 

. Brown’s account of President Jamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir’s ill-fated embrace of the notion of socialist 
legality and consequent efforts to convert the 
judiciary into a political tool that would be sub- 
ordinate to the executive, leading to his “massacre 
of the judiciary” (pp. 84-93), helps to highlight 
the fact that judicial resistance to serving the 
executive branch had become deeply ingrained. 
Nasir’s attempts failed, and judges resumed their 
quest to advance the rule of law. Although ful- 
some praise for the rule of law by the likes of 
President Husni Mubarak (see p. 123) may pro- 
voke justifiable skepticism in the light of recent 
treatment that has been meted out to political 
dissidents and Islamists, Brown seems right in 
signalling how liberal conceptions of the rule of 
law have become central to the regime’s claims to 
legitimacy (p. 122). 

Brown details how Egyptian litigants use and 
abuse their often egregiously inefficient courts, 
seeing them as just one of many tools to be 
wielded in pursuing their interests (pp. 187-209). 
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His conclusion seems valid that litigants are less 
concerned with the “abstract debates about the 
cultural or religious appropriateness of the law” 
(p. 208). As interesting as this discussion is, it 
seems to be drifting from the ostensible subject of 
the book. Indeed, if a reader were to complain, it 
would likely be because Brown spreads himself 
rather thin in his attempt to cover such a diverse 
range of subjects under the rubric of the rule of 
law in the Arab world. For example, the linkage 
between the earlier sections on the Egyptian 
judiciary and later discussions of how immigra- 
tion and criminal law affect domestic laborers’ in 
Kuwait (discussed pp. 209-16) seems tenuous. 
All in all, this reviewer’s reservations are mi- 
nor. This book is both timely and well-executed. 
It is a solid study that one can recommend readily 
to other scholars and to students of legal history. 


Ann Elizabeth Mayer, Department of Legal Stud- 
ies, The Wharton School 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The Arabs Face the Modern World: Reli- 
gious, Cultural and Political Responses to 
the West, by Nissim Rejwan. Gainesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Florida, 1998. x + 233 pages. 
Notes to p. 244. Index to p. 250. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Milton Viorst 


For more than a century, the Arabs have been 
asking what has gone wrong with their civiliza- 
tion. Few among them deny that this civilization, 
once the envy of the known world, has fallen into 
economic, political, and social disarray. The gap 
between the Arabs and the West has long been 
apparent; a fresh embarrassment is East Asia’s 
newly found dynamism. Arab thinkers have built 
a large body of literature trying to come to grips 
with the lamentable state in which their society 
finds itself. 

Nissim Rejwan, an Arabic speaker born in 
Baghdad, has drawn liberally from this literature 
to produce The Arabs Face the Modern World. 
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Though now an Israeli, he is by no means a hostile 
observer. With admirable detachment, he has 
examined a wide selection of the works of major 
philosophers and theologians, novelists and jour- 
nalists. His book is not easy reading. But, more 
discouraging, its pages force a reader to conclude 
that the Arabs have made little headway in de- 
fining a course that will make them competitive 
with the West, much less in embarking on it, since 
they began their intellectual quest more than a 
century ago. 

Rejwan is too circumspect to speculate on why 
that is so. It would have been helpful had he given 
us a critical overview of the body of work he 
presents. But, in letting Arab thinkers speak for 
themselves, he paints what becomes a dispiriting 
picture. 

The Arabs clearly want to be players in the 
modern world. But this objective requires radical 
change in social values, and the only radical 
proposals one encounters come not from the 
modernizers but from the reactionaries, who 
would bring Arab civilization back to the Prophet 
Muhammad’s era. The criticism that Arab think- 
ers have contributed to the culture is, for the most 
part, superficial. Rejwan makes a convincing case 
that even such celebrated innovators as Muham- 
mad Abduh and Rashid Rida, to say nothing of 
many who are lesser known, barely stray from the 
Islamic mainstream. One is led to conclude that 
the Arabs have been poorly served by their 
intellectuals, few of whom have been more daring 
than the conservative society to which they be- 
long. 

I looked in vain in Rejwan’s index, for exam- 
ple, for talk of Mustafa Kamal Ataturk, the leader 
of the nation that, while not Arab, was linked to 
the Arabs for more than four centuries. In fact, 
Arab thinkers have almost totally ignored 
Ataturk, save to vilify him. Yet, Ataturk is the 
only leader in the Muslim Middle East who has 
had any measure of success in lifting the social 
anchor to the dismal past. Arabs need not adopt 
Ataturk wholesale. But he surely offers them more 
to contemplate than Syrian president Hafiz al- 
Asad or Iraqi president Saddam Husayn, and more 
than self-proclaimed revolutionary, former Egyp- 
tian president Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, still a hero to 
some. It is a measure of the breed that Sadiq 
al-‘Azm, a forthright Syrian, had few defenders 
after the Arab-Israeli war of 1967 when his 


straight talk on why the Arabs followed Nasir to 
catastrophe won him a jail sentence. Instead, what 
the community of intellectuals offered were thin 
rationalizatons. 

Over the course of its history, Arab civiliza- 
tion—-except, perhaps, during a brief Golden Age 
a millennium ago—has produced Saint Augus- 
tines, not Voltaires or Galileos, and this has not 
changed in the 20th century. ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq 
and Taha Husayn, who made some radical obser- 
vations, aroused storms of hostile criticism. Najib 
Mahfuz’s secular novels brought honor (the No- 
bel Prize in literature) to the culture; but Arab 
governments have long banned his brilliant fable, 
The Children of Gebalawi, recognizing it as a 
veiled attack on religious orthodoxy, most notably 
Islam’s. Few Arabs have complained about the 
ban, and even Mahfuz in Jater years seems to have 
backed away from the book. The fact is that the 
society is uneasy with invitations to seculariza- 
tion, not just from an outsider like Ataturk but 
from blood brothers like Raziq, Husayn, and 
Mahfuz. 

Arabs do not dispute that the successful soci- 
eties of our time are those that have absorbed 
change. But Arab values, taken as a whole, are 
characterized by an unwillingness to entertain 
radical innovation, and by resistance to challenges 
to social conformism. Rejwan’s book is a re- 
minder that, while there are men (and women) of 
remarkable intelligence in the Arab world, few of 
them challenge the social imperative not to make 
waves. And, what is worse, those who do create 
barely a ripple. 


Milton Viorst is a Washington writer who special- 
izes in Middle East affairs. His most recent book 
is In the Shadow of Islam: The Struggle for the 
Soul of Islam (New York: Doubleday, 1998). 


The Wealth and Poverty of Nations: Why 
Some Are So Rich and Some So Poor, by 
David S. Landes, Norton, 1998. 524 pages. Notes 
to p. 566. Bibl. to p. 634. Index to p. 650. $30. 


Reviewed by Milton Viorst 


In this overblown and ultimately disappointing 
book, David Landes, an emeritus professor at 
Harvard University, argues that culture—includ- 











ing the Islamic culture that shaped the Arab 
world—-determines which societies will prosper 
and which do not. The premise, drawn from Max 
Weber, is, in my judgment, correct. 

Also correct, I would add, is his observation 
that culture—having “a sulfuric odor of race and 
inheritance, an air of immutability’—frightens 
scholars. In our era of heightened social sensitiv- 
ities, it is not politically correct to talk about 
cultural values as a barrier to development. 

Landes, however, talks about cultural values in 
excess, The book, a massive 650 pages, seems to 
contain every historical anecdote he has ever 
encountered, few of which serve his argument. In 
sum, Landes has written an ambitious but quirky 
economic history of the world, telling us how 
cultures have behaved in search of riches. But, 
notwithstanding the promise of the title, he has 
not told us why they behave that way. 

Landes’s paragon is England, home of the 
Industrial Revolution, the germs of which were 
sown in events that transpired centuries before. 
With England the model for the book’s only real 
generalizations, he says the “ideal growth-and- 
development society” (p. 217) must (1) know how 
to build and operate the instruments of produc- 
tion, (2) be comfortable mastering new tech- 
niques, (3) pass on economic knowledge to its 
young, (4) recognize and reward merit in the 
production process, (5) provide honest and stable 
government, (6) safeguard private property, and 
(7) guarantee the right of workers to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor. 

I accept his view that England started on its 
journey to riches in adopting these practices, none 
of which is inherently antithetical to Islam. But 
Landes offers no special insight into why the 
English—rather than, say, the Arabs—embraced. 
them. 

My own view is that societies lay the founda- 
tion for prosperity by adopting a secular view of 
human existence. Prosperity requires a respect for 
the values of earthly reward. The desire for riches 
is not enough; the elite of every society finds a 
way to live well, while the masses remain in 
poverty. That is certainly true in the Arab world, 
where elites historically have thrived on the oth- 
erworldliness—the deferral of material gratifica- 
tion until after death—of the masses. (Recall 
Marx’s “religion is the opiate...”) Pervasive pros- 
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perity, in my judgment, requires a pervasive 
secularism. 

Not coincidentally, the West took the first steps 
toward democratizing prosperity only after the 
Renaisssance broke the back of priestly domina- 
tion. If England became a beehive of creative 
economic activity, the reason may well be that it 
was the first country to reject Church authority. I 
have some question about whether Landes fully 
understands the importance of this point. Landes 
devotes a full chapter to the Arabs’ economic 
stagnation, which he justifiably entitles—justifi- 
ably, that is, if one accepts the premise that it is 
better to be rich than poor—“History Gone 
Wrong?” He starts out promisingly, by which I 
mean that he echoes (forgive me!) the ideas 
contained in my own book, In the Shadow of the 
Prophet. “No one can understand the economic 
performance of Muslim nations,” he writes, 
“without attending to the experience of Islam as 
faith and culture” (p. 393). 

But he then flings at the reader a plethora of 
historical trivia, failing utterly to develop the 
theme he introduces. He only touches on the heart 
of the matter, in my judgment, near the end of the 
chapter, when he writes: “Islam has long exer- 
cised a retardative influence on the Arab intellec- 
tual and scientific activity. New knowledge and 
ideas have fallen under suspicion of bid‘a or 
heresy. The subtext is that they represent an 
unacceptable insult to timeless truth” (p. 410). I 
consider the quote valid, but I fear Landes does 
not grasp its meaning: It is taken from the noted 
Syrian writer, Bassam Tibi, who trained and 
taught at Western universities, and is dropped in 
as a footnote. 

It is my conviction that Muslim societies from 
Morocco to Pakistan are profoundly burdened in 
their pursuit of prosperity by the strictures im- 
posed by Islamic orthodoxy. It is not that ortho- 
dox Christianity and Judaism are inherently less 
constraining. It is rather that both of them, in 
having to retreat before the winds of secularism, 
left behind more dynamic, more creative, and 
more innovative cultures. 

Islam has firmly rejected secularization from 
without, and never experienced it from within. 
Modernist reformers, bearing Western ideas, have 
made little impact on the culture. Fundamental- 
ists, seeking to intensify religiosity, have dis- 
tanced the Muslim world even further from 
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prosperity; yet they are much more popular with 
the masses. The Muslim thinkers willing to chal- 
lenge Islamic orthodoxy are too often either vili- 
fied or banished to Europe or America. 

And so—to use Landes’s terms—while the 
West and much of Asia grows richer, Islamic 
societies grow poorer. Muslims, no less aroused 
than others by the temptations of prosperity, 
would like to reverse this course. But there are 
few signs that their civilization, with its attach- 
ment to orthodoxy, is adopting the secular values 
that I believe are required for them to succeed. 


Milton Viorst, a Middle East specialist, is-author 
of In the Shadow of Islam: The Struggle for the 
Soul of Islam (New York: Doubleday, 1998). 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Cultural Schizophrenia: Islamic Societies 
Confronting the West, by Daryush Shayegan. 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1997. x 
+ 174 pages. Notes to p. 183. Index to p. 188. 
$18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Antony T. Sullivan 


A refugee from the Iranian revolution and the 
author of books entitled Hindouisme et soufisme! 
and Qu'est-ce qu'une Révolution religieuse, 
Daryush Shayegan is a former professor of com- 
parative philosophy at Tehran University. The 
volume under review was originally published in 
1989 by Albin Michel as Le Regard Mutilé: 
Schizophrénie culturelle, pays traditionels face à 
la modernité. No literature published subsequent 
to 1988 is incorporated in this new edition. Like 
its French predecessor, this is an angry, polemical, 
and prescriptive work. Many readers are likely to 
be put off by both its opacity and its passion, flaws 
which surely cannot be blamed on the rendering 
SEES 


1. (Paris: Ed. de la Différence, 1979). 
2. (Paris: Les Presses d’aujourd’hui, 1982). 


into English, by translator John Howe, of a 
difficult text. 

Rage, alas, is the book’s most salient charac- 
teristic. “This work owes its existence to my 
personal experience in the world of Iranian Islam” 
(p. vii); the author writes, and to “this accursed. 
revolution which has driven me from my country” 
(p. 11). Islamism is characterized as consisting 
only of “deranged hallucinations” (p. 4) which 
constitute a “flood of vomit” (p. 96). Often, 
Shayegan seems to be writing to and for himself 
and presenting an anguished brief on behalf of 
Western modernity and against Islamic (especial- 
ly Iranian) traditionalism. His book can usefully 
be read in counterpoint to that of the impassioned. 
endorsement of the Iranian revolution by Kamal 
Siddiqi, Stages of Islamic Revolution3 

Shayegan’s target is not only Iran but Muslim 
culture in general. In this regard, he repeats some 
of the worst errors of orientalism. For example, 
here is what Shayegan has to say about Arabic: 
“Referring to the spirit of the Arabic language, 
Jacques Berque rightly observes, ‘The Arabic 
tongue... has been designed to conceal reality, 
not to grasp it’” (p. 4). Apparently, Shayegan 
considers Arabic to be an important part of the 
“atavistic compulsion” (p. 4) of a reified Islam to 
refuse any opening to the unalloyed benefits of a 
Western and radically secular modernity. Readers 
may find disappointing the failure of an intellec- 
tual of Shayegan’s distinction to offer a more 
nuanced cultural critique and to incorporate in his 
analysis some of the most salient findings of 
recent scholarship. 

Much of this book is an attempt to explicate 
what Shayegan describes as his “new tools of 
conceptualization,” which include “notions of un- 
conscious Westernization,” the “field of distor- 
tions,” and ideas of cultural “superimposition or 
grafting” (p. ix). Unfortunately, precisely what the 
author means never becomes manifestly apparent. 
Substantially more useful is his analysis of Iranian 
revolutionary elites disaggregated as clerics, in- 
tellectuals, technocrats, and ideologues. The book 
as a whole suffers from Shayegan’s consistent 
failure to define the often emotive terms which he 
employs with all too much abandon. 

Ee] 
3. (Paris: The Open Press, 1996). 








One such term is “fundamentalism.” Funda- 
mentalisms “of every stripe” are regressive, ob- 
scurantist, and “petrified” (p. 29), ‘the author 
insists, and every “fundamentalist” manifestation 
“must inevitably develop along the same lines as 
in Iran” (p. 157). No attempt is made to unpack 
the variegated phenomena commonly subsumed 
within this word, nor does Shayegan demonstrate 


‘any awareness that such variety even exists. 


Likewise with the relationship between “Islam” 
and “science”: Shayegan would have one believe 
that the two are separated by the “dead ground of 
their incompatibility” (p. 53), without identifying 
the “Islam” or “science” he has in mind. Nor does 
he do any better in defining what “Islam,” and 
what form of “democracy,” he is thinking of when 
he baldly asserts that the former contradicts the 
latter (p. 27). 

Similarly, “modernity” is not deconstructed, 
nor are the “cumbersome atavisms,” “defensive 
reflexes,” and “intellectual blockages” (p. 28) 
which, he charges, everywhere scar the Muslim 
world. Above all, “tradition,” Shayegan asserts, 
“if it exists at all,” must be understood as an 
ontological oxymoron (pp. 36-37). Really? What 
tradition(s)? In what locations? Within what con- 
texts? Under what circumstances? The author 
does a major disservice to his readers when he 
summarily dismisses cultural traditionalists as “per- 
petual innocents playing their perpetual games in 
the perpetual garden of unawareness” (p. 139). 

This is a profoundly unsatisfying book. Given 
both contemporary scholarship and recent inter- 
national events, one can only wonder what the 
purpose is of this translation into English. 


Antony T. Sullivan is an Associate at the Center 
Jor Middle Eastern and North African Studies, 
The University of Michigan. 


In the Shadow of the Prophet: The Strug- 
‘gle for the Soul of Islam, by Milton Viorst. 
New York: Anchor Books, Doubleday, 1998. xii 
+ 355 pages. Notes to p. 335. Selected Bibl. to p. 
344. Gloss. p. 345. Index to p. 355. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Wilfrid Knapp 
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Milton Viorst’s new work can be seen almost 
as the third volume of a trilogy, since it follows 
his Sands of Sorrow,’ about Israel and Sand- 
castles, about Arab politics. One should note too 
his Reaching for the Olive Branch, on the UN 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). A preview 
of this new book has been given to readers of 
Foreign Affairs, which has published some ex- 
tracts from it. 

The author writes with the fluency of a journal- 
ist. He is a very distinguished journalist who 
combines a commitment to accuracy with a sense 
of style. In addition, he has both a long memory 
and an awareness of history. To accompany him 
through this intellectual travelogue is therefore an 
illuminating experience. Those who have read 
press reports, necessarily superficial in treating 
only the day’s events, will find in this book a 
succinct historical account of the past: “To under- 
stand something about the development of Alge- 
ria, let us start at the seventh century, when 
Muhammad’s armies extended their conquests” 
(p. 253). Readers who already know this history 
will be intrigued by Viorst’s accounts of his 
conversations with those who are making history, 
whether political leaders, scholars, or engaged per- 
sons, which (as readers of his earlier works will 
recognize) come from skilled reporting and an 
ability to win the confidence of the interlocutor. 

For all the objectivity of the book, it is written 
from a sense of distress and pain. With a fondness 
for the Arabs and an esteem for their civilization, 
he says in his foreword, “I am troubled that the 
Arabs ... are falling increasingly behind ‘other 
societies” (p. xi). Chapter two is concerned with 
the murder of Faraj Fuda and the hounding of 
Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd, both Egyptian Muslims 
who expressed a critical view of their religion. 
These are apt case studies not only of the conflict 
between the religious and the secular, or of the 
weight of conservatism in Islam, but of the more 
fundamental problem of men who, claiming a 
direct relationship with God, arrogate to them- 
selves the right to know and implement the will of 
God even to the point of murder. 
=a 

1. (London: LB. Tauris, 1987). 

2. (London: Cape, 1994). 

3. (Washington, DC and Bloomington, IN: Mid- 
dle East Institute and Indiana University Press, 1989). 
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Being a good journalist, Viorst does not limit 
his travel to where the going is easy. The coun- 
tries that claim his attention are Sudan (where 
Hasan al-Turabi surely shows himself to be the 
smoothest-talking authoritarian), Algeria, Iran, 
and Saudi Arabia, in addition to the Algerian 
community in France. In consequence, it cannot 
be said (although there are chapters on the Quran 
and the Shari‘a [Islamic law]) that he has con- 
veyed a sense of what it is like to live an ordinary 
life as an ordinary Muslim. Hardly anyone any- 
where is sheltered from the onslaught of modern 
technology and politics, and it has been harsher 
for Arabs and Iranians than for Europeans or 
Americans. Still, the story would have been dif- 
ferent had he gone to Oman rather than Sudan, to 
Morocco rather than Algeria, or to the British 
Muslim community rather than the French. 

The subtitle of the book, if perhaps hyperbolic, 
indicates his awareness that the Muslim commu- 
nity is under threat from the persecutors of Fuda, 
Abu Zayd, and Egyptian author Najib Mahfuz. 
Almost as a self-indulgence, Viorst goes back to 
Amman and reports the humane sanity of a 
conversation with King Husayn. But he does this 
with sadness, recognizing that, while Muslims 
may listen to the king in Jordan, “In the larger 
arena where the struggle for the soul of Islam is 
conducted, there is scarcely a sign that the 
Hashemite option will prevail” (p. 329). 

The book, as the author says, is not prescrip- 
tive. His friends are those Arabs who want a more 
open and participatory political system but who 
see the road ahead mined by the intolerance of 
organized Islamists. It will, inevitably, become 
out of date—the chapter on Iran is almost breath- 
less as it ends with Muhammad Khatami’s elec- 
tion as president in 1997. But even out of date it 
will not be ephemeral. It does not answer the 
question Why? The intolerance of religious ex- 
tremism is not new in the Islamic world nor 
peculiar to it. Why is the struggle now so acute? 
Viorst does not answer that question, but neither 
does anyone else. Those who search for an answer 
will at least find more immediacy in his book than 
in most academic work and more scholarship than 
in most works of reportage. 


Wilfrid Knapp, Emeritus Fellow, St Catherine’s 
College, Oxford 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY l 


Britons in the Ottoman Empire, 1642- 
1660, by Daniel Goffman. Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 1998. xv + 221 
pages. Notes to p. 267. Gloss. to p. 270. Bibl. to 
p. 289. Index to p. 310. $50. 


Reviewed by Linda T. Darling 


In this book, Daniel Goffman propounds the thesis 
that the success of the English Levant Company 
in the Ottoman Empire during the 1640s and 
1650s lay not in the dominance of a dynamic 
imperialism over a passive East, but in the ability 
of envoys from a country divided by religious 
strife and civil war to cope with an empire marked 
by religious, cultural, and regional diversity. It is 
a stimulating and original thesis, though surely it 
does not apply to Civil War England alone; the 
upheavals of Holland, France, and earlier Spain 
may have had similar effects. Goffman supports 
his thesis with the story of Henry Hyde, an 
English merchant and also an Ottoman governor 
and tax collector. This fascinating episode pro- 
vides an opportunity to paint the Ottoman context 
of this English adventure and to overcome the 
immobility and irrelevance to which the Ottomans 
are often relegated. The story is full of detailed 
descriptions of Levant Company machinations, 
changes of ambassadors, and commercial difficul- 
ties. Not until the second half of the book (p. 118) 
do the Ottomans appear on stage. 

Goffman has scoured Ottoman sources for ref- 
erences to the Levant Company’s personnel and 
history but finds few, certainly not enough to 
balance the rich narrative and autobiographical 
tradition of English letters. He has, however, 
written a history of English involvement in the 
Ottoman Empire in which the Ottomans are not 
the villains nor the English the heroes. It is 
primarily the story of two Levant Company am- 
bassadors and their struggles to solve the compa- 
ny’s problems, keep the merchants under control, 
and negotiate with the Ottoman government. 
Goffman is interested in how the concerns of these 
Englishmen played out on the Ottoman stage and 
how Englishmen used their Ottoman environment 








and contacts to further their own and their coun- 
try’s interests. Their contacts included non-Mus- 
lim translators and Janissary guards, courtiers, 
governors, and judges, and merchants and ambas- 
sadors from other trading nations. The careers of 
the two ambassadors moved from a honeymoon 
period, through conflicts effectively managed, to 
times of increasing merchant animosity and gov- 
ernmental unresponsiveness. Unfortunately, de- 
tails of the bickering between ambassadors and 
merchants far outweigh the information on the 
Ottoman context of English commerce and diplo- 
macy. 

In the end, this is an English history, in which 
the English “nation” interacts mainly with itself, 
ignoring the Ottoman setting, which is dimly 
discernible in the background. The author some- 
times retains the attitudes of his sources, for 
example, describing English attitudes toward 
“drunken, sottish Turkes” (p. 118) without refer- 
ence to earlier descriptions of drunken company 
factors (p. 35). More numerous are derogatory 
references to “Turkish justice” (quotation marks 
his, indicating awareness of irony). However, 
references without quotation marks to the “Otto- 
man legal morass” (p. 131), the Ottomans’ “al- 
most unfathomable commercial organization” (p. 
130), or the “opaqueness” (sic) of Ottoman au- 
thority (p. 85) suggest that the awareness does not 
go far enough; arbitrary English justice passes 
without comment (p. 122). Here is a missed 
opportunity. The phrase “Turkish justice” (what 
Max Weber later called “kadi justice”) became 
proverbial for arbitrary and imperious ruling. 
Stories of Levant Company merchants and Otto- 
man courts could have provided a context for 
explaining the Ottoman judicial system and inves- 
tigating its purported arbitrariness, its impact on 
English commerce, and the relationship of its 
principles to those of English justice. Likewise, 
merchants” complaints could have formed a 
springboard for discussions of Ottoman taxation, 
commercial practices, or provincial governance. 
Although Ottoman documents are administrative 
rather than anecdotal, the Annalistes long ago 
demonstrated how to exploit such sources to 
enrich the history of events. 

The book is framed by concepts of frontier and 
borderland, appropriate themes for its subject 
matter, though used evocatively rather than me- 
thodically. Conceptualizing the Ottoman Mediter- 
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ranean as a place where cultures met, to mingle or 
confront one another, has enabled Goffman to 
approach the Levant Company’s story with new 
questions. This in itself is a major breakthrough; 
border-crossing history is still in its infancy. The 
labor involved in analyzing the interaction of two 
civilizations is enormous, and Goffman is to be 
commended for this pioneering effort. For Middle 
East historians generally, however, bringing to- 
gether the histories of East and West clearly 
requires developing not only new outlooks and 
broader research skills but new and more persua- 
sive ways of writing history—a challenge for the 
next millennium. ' 


Linda T. Darling is Associate Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Arizona and the author of 
Revenue-Raising and Legitimacy: Tax Collection 
and Finance Administration in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, 1560—1660 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996). 


Slavery and Abolition in the Ottoman 
Middle East, by Ehud R. Toledano. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington Press, 1998. 
xii + 168 pages. Bibl. to p. 177. Index to p. 185. 
$18 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael R. Fischbach 


Bringing together some 20 years of expertise, 
noted Ottomanist Ehud R. Toledano has produced 
an excellent short work that is designed to attract 
a wide audience by connecting the study of 
Ottoman slavery with the literature on global 
slavery. The result is a very readable account that 
not only surveys slavery, the slave trade, and 
abolition in the half century of waning Ottoman 
rule but also makes a contribution to the extensive 
theoretical literature on slavery. Toledano does 
this by discussing the complex series of relation- 
ships of slavery in the empire that often militate 
against attempts to categorize them. 

Toledano approaches the subject in a way that 
situates him within the debate about precisely 
what constitutes “slavery.” He predicates the 
book on the belief that, for all their variety, the 
“various manifestations of servile status” (p. x) in 
the Ottoman Empire all reflect one form or an- 
other of slavery. Thus, in addition to a discussion 
of domestic and agricultural slavery, we find 
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Toledano discussing the elite phenomenon of 
what he calls kul/harem (male/female) slavery. He 
highlights the differences among these forces but 
also notes the ways in which they all represented 
types of slavery. Throughout the author’s attempt 
to develop a model to explain Ottoman slavery 
and place it within a wider international context, 
he strives, in his words, to “humanize the narra- 
tive” (pp. x-xi) by focusing on the social and 
cultural dimensions of slavery and even detailing 
the lives of individual slaves. 

Toledano begins with a useful outline of Otto- 
man slavery and the slave trade. He discusses the 
state of slavery in the empire during what he calls 
the “long Tanzimat [reforms]” (p. 4) of the 
1830s-1880s and notes the categories of slavery 
that existed at the time: male and female, elite and 
domestic, African and white. He also attempts to 
quantify slavery during the 19th century and notes 
that, despite the scholarly interest in elite male (kul) 
and female (harem) slavery—a topic which, by his 
own admission, also comprises a sizeable percent- 
age of the present study—the average slave in the 
empire, numerically speaking, was an African fe- 
male working as a domestic laborer (about whom 
he writes little; see his explanation on p. 112). 

Toledano generally focuses on elite servitude. 
The author details the life of harem slaves, includ- 
ing that of concubines, as well as the eunuchs who 
guarded the harems. Throughout, Toledano notes 
the important role played by the imperial house- 
hold in Istanbul, which both functioned as the 
empire’s largest customer of harem slaves and 
served as a model for its elite households, especially 
in Cairo. One important digression from this overall 
focus is the author’s discussion of the phenomenon 
of agricultural slavery among the Circassian refu- 
gees who fled to the empire in the 1860s. 

Another of the book’s main contributions is its 
attention to Ottoman practice and attitudes toward 
slavery. Within the empire, Toledano notes how 
slaves could seek redress from abuse through the 
Islamic courts, government commissions, and 
slave dealers’ guilds. When dealing with Euro- 
pean complaints about slavery in the empire, elite 
Ottoman attitudes sometimes consisted of stiff- 
backed, defensive attempts to distinguish between 
the New World variant of African plantation 
slavery, the images of which helped create among 
many European abolitionists an undifferentiated 
view of Ottoman slavery, and the supposedly 


kinder, gentler world of slavery in the Islamic 
Middle East. 

Perhaps Toledano’s greatest contribution is his 
discussion of how Ottoman slavery has been 
studied and why the Ottoman example has not 
been featured widely in cross-cultural studies. He 
thetorically asks why few have offered compara- 
tive studies of slavery that include the Ottoman 
Empire. Part of the answer, he notes, lies in the 
definition of slavery and the belief in the unique 
nature of certain historical examples of slavery, 
for instance in the New World. Toledano asserts 
that those approaching the study of Ottoman 
slavery within the context of the global phenom- 
enon must adopt a creative, inclusive definition of 
“slavery.” That is, the definition should consider 
the various roles that slaves played in society 
rather than stressing the dimension of servitude to 
the exclusion of others. He also includes a pro- 
vocative treatment of how contemporary Arab 
and Turkish scholars have approached the ques- 
tion of slavery and what he views as the stifling 
effects of apologetic, nationalist historiographies in 
the region. Toledano also offers some frank com- 
ments on how political correctness in North Amer- 
ica has adversely affected the study of slavery and 
other aspects of Islamic history deemed unsavory. 

Toledano’s book is well-researched and well- 
written—he has assembled years of research in 
archives in Britain, Egypt, France, Turkey, and 
the United States. Slavery and Abolition in the 
Ottoman Middle East is an important study from 
one of the: foremost scholars on Middle Eastern 
slavery. It reflects his thinking on the topic over 
the past two decades. The result is a work that will 
set the standard for future studies in the field. 


Michael R. Fischbach is Associate Professor of 
History at Randolph-Macon College. l 
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A Business Guide to Saudi Arabia, by the US-Saudi 
Arabian Business Council. Washington, DC: US-Saudi 
BEES 


Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Derek 
W. Hoffman, Ibrahim Kilinc, Kirk Saylor, and Rebecca 
J. Simpson. 











Arabian Business Council, 1998. vi + 132 pages. n.p. 
The US-Saudi Arabian Business Council published this 
book in accordance with its goal of improving the 
mutual knowledge and understanding between the pri- 
vate sectors of Saudi Arabia and the United States. The 
council hopes that this will promote increased trade and 
investment between the two countries. The guide con- 
tains basic facts about Saudi Arabia and offers extensive 
information on such topics as the Saudi economy, 
investment climate, business regulations and proce- 
dures, and key contacts in the country. (DWH) 
Historical Dictionary of Lebanon, by As‘ad AbuKha- 
lil. Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 1998. xxiii + 230 
pages. Append. Bibl. About the Author. $35. This book 
is the 30th in the series of Asian/Oceanic Historical 
Dictionaries. The purpose of the dictionary is to dispel 
myths and illusions by providing essential information. 
Central to that objective, AbuKhalil disputes the Leba- 
nese ultranationalist claim of Lebanon’s 5,000 year-old 
nationhood; in fact, imperial France delimited the terri- 
tory as a proper nation in 1920, though false claims have 
perpetuated conflict by distorting Lebanon’s official 
historiography. The dictionary includes historical, polit- 
ical, economic, religious, and social entries. It provides 
concise profiles of specific Lebanese events, religious 
sects, resistance movements, and leading personalities, 
as well as decisive regional—e.g. Israeli and Syrian— 
and global—e.g. Western and Communist—actors. 
(DWH) 

Historical Dictionary of Libya, by Robert Bruce St 
John. Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 1998. (3rd ed.) 
xlix + 285 pages. Appends. Gloss. Bibl. Maps. $75. 
This book begins by pointing out that Libya is the least 
understood state in the Middle East. The author attempts 
to transcend the usual polemics on the regime of 
Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi and create a more comprehensive 
picture of the country. The dictionary contains revised 
entries for important topics such as the “One September 
Revolution” and chemical weapons. New features of 
this edition include updates on the social and economic 
system of Libya, an expanded bibliography, and maps. 


(DWH) 

Yearbook of Islamic and Middle Eastern Law, Vol- 
ume ITT: 1994, ed. by Eugene Cotran and Chibli Mallat. 
Cambridge: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1996. xv + 
559 pages. Index. $245. This volume surveys legal 
developments during 1994 in Arab and Islamic coun- 
tries, Part one consists of academic articles and case 
studies on topics such as Islamic finance and Palestinian 
citizenship. Part two, “Country Surveys,” covers aspects 
of law in 18 Islamic countries. Part three presents 
bilateral treaties and international resolutions. Part four 
contains selected legal cases from different countries. 
Finally, part five is devoted to book reviews, notes, and 
news. The chapters are written by authors with extensive 
experience in Islamic law. (DWH) 


CENTRAL ASIA AND THE CAUCASUS 


Russia and the Armenians of Transcaucasia, 1797— 
1889: A Documentary Record, tr. and commentary by 
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George A. Bournoutian. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Pub- 
lishers, 1998. xv + 485 pages. Maps. Append. Gloss. 
Biog. Notes. Bibl. Index. $40. This book contains a 
great deal of primary source material relating to Russian 
dominance over Armenian Transcaucasia between 1797 
and 1889. It presents governmental correspondence 
translated from Armenian, Georgian, Persian, and Rus- 
sian sources. The 450 entries include Russian intergov- 
ermmental communication, in addition to letters from 
Armenian religious officials to the Russian government. 
Bournoutian hopes that this study will prompt further 
scholarly examination of thousands of documents relat- 
ing to the various people of Transcaucasia, thus foster- 
ing a better understanding of the cultural, socio- 
economic, and political history of the region.” (DWH) 
The Tatars of Crimea: Return to the Homeland, ed. 
by Edward A. Allworth. Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 1998. (2nd ed.) xiv + 360 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$59.95 cloth; $19.95 paper. This book discusses the 
survival of the Crimean Tatars’ identity, not only during 
the half century of Russian dominance under federation 
in the Soviet Union, but also current changes accompa- 
nying the Soviet break-up, influenced by the return 
migration of Tatars to the Crimean peninsula. This 
second edition presents indigenous perspectives on past 
and present political, cultural, and economic develop- 
ments. It features new chapters and an updated bibliog- 
raphy to keep pace with the regional change that has 
occurred since the first edition was published in 1988. 


(DWH) 


EGYPT 


Dream Makers on the Nile: A Portrait of Egyptian 
Cinema, by Mustafa Darwish. Cairo: American Univer- 
sity in Cairo Press, 1998. 44 pages. $14.95. This book 
describes the development of the Egyptian film industry 
from its inception in the early 20th century to its 
nationalization in the 1960s. It contains one-page sum- 
mations of the career’ highlights of prominent actors, 
actresses, and directors, accompanied by black-and- 
white photographs, Its reference to the earlier era as the 
“glory days” of Egyptian cinema suggests the reminis- 
cence and nostalgia it seeks to convey. (DWH) 
Sufism and Islamic Reform in Egypt: The Battle for 
Islamic Tradition, by Julian Johansen. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1996, 274 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. $80. 
In this book, Sufis respond to criticism from modern 
reformers in Egypt who challenge Sufi ideas and prac- 
tice. It contains Sufi opinions on controversial themes, 
such as intercession of the Prophet Muhammad and 
awliya’ (saints) between God and believers, visiting the 
tombs of awliya’, the concept of baraka (grace), and 
congregational invocation. The author draws on recent 
news articles that have featured religious debates, as 
well as on academic and classical sources. (DWH) 
The Voice of Egypt: Umm Kulthum, Arabic Song, 
and Egyptian Society in the Twentieth Century, by 
Virginia Danielson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1997. xiii + 202 pages. Gloss. Notes. Refs. Index. 
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$45 cloth; $17.95 paper. This book is much more than a 
biography of Umm Kulthum, the Arab world’s most 
celebrated vocalist. It also considers the political, social, 
and aesthetic significance of her career. For example, in 
chapter five the author credits Umm Kulthum with 
furthering two trends prominent in Egyptian society in 
the 1940s: populism and neo-classicism. Her musical 
populism mirrored the sentiment of the common people, 
who were struggling through a severe depression. They 
sought a musical idiom that addressed their painful 
reality, rather than the escapism that had long prevailed 
through the romantic style. Neo-classicism began in 
literature and reaffirmed the significance of Islam de- 
spite the encroaching secularization and modernization 
of the West. Umm Kulthum embraced this trend in her 
music by employing the gasida, a form of religious 
poetry. She made this literary convention familiar to 
ordinary people who otherwise would not have learned 
it. Danielson writes that the Umm Kulthum repertory 
showed that Westernism and secularism simply did not 
take root as viable social models. The book also con- 
siders the aesthetic aspect of Umm Kulthum’s music, 
such as the quality of her voice. In the last chapter, 
Danielson analyzes the legacy of Umm Kulthum, con- 
cluding that, despite her death, the singer’s audience has 
grown significantly, and that she continues to influence 
Egyptian culture. (DWH) 


THE GULF 


A Colonial Legacy: The Dispute Over the Islands of 
Abu Musa and the Greater and Lesser Tumbs, by 
Farhang Mehr. Lanham, MD: University Press of Amer- 
ica, 1997, 215 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. $57 cloth; 
$32.50 paper. When Britain withdrew from the Persian 
Gulf in 1971, Iran seized islands claimed by what is now 
the United Arab Emirates. The dispute has yet to be 
resolved and has recently acquired a new urgency. This 
book considers the historical, political, and legal context 
of this situation in order to suggest a possible solution. 
Mehr posits that interstate conflicts should be resolved 
through diplomatic channels and not by military con- 
frontations. His study focuses on the issues that would 
be addressed in the event of bilateral negotiations or 
resort to the judicial process. (DWH) 


IRAN 


Children of Deh Koh: Young Life in an Iranian 
Village, by Erika Friedl. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1997. xxi + 300 pages. Append. Gloss. 
$49.95 cloth; $20.95 paper. Friedl’s anthropological 
work focuses on the children of Deh Koh, a village in 
the mountains of southwest Iran, from 1965 through 
1994, It examines their behavioral patterns toward 
superiors, such as parents, in-socialization and associa- 
tion among peers, and in cross-cutting issues, such as 
gender. Despite ample research on the psychological 
aspects of child development, Friedi consciously omits 


such discussion in an effort to devote herself strictly to 
observable fact and thereby remain objective. The au- 
thor relates the constricted and subordinate position of 
children, particularly of females, to the social and 
cultural order of Persian civilization, which is rooted in 
a symbiosis of responsibility and obedience, and ar- 
ranged according to a hierarchy of male and elder power 
(xix). (DWH) 

Padyavand, Volume H, ed. by Amnon Netzer. Costa 
Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 1997. xxiv + 266 pages 
in English; 389 pages in Persian. $40. This book, 
presented in English and Persian, marks the second part 
in a series of “Judeo-Iranian and Jewish Studies.” 
Articles and documents trace the Judeo-Iranian heritage, 
with several chapters specifically concerning Jews in 
Shiraz, a region in Iran. Amnan Netzer commences with 
a survey of Iranian Jews. Various selections follow, 
including that of David Yeroushalmi, who writes on the 
Judeo-Persian poet ‘Emrani; Rachel Milstein, who pre- 
sents “Islamic Paintings of Biblical Prophets,” and 
Albert Confino’s “Shiraz Travel Memoirs.” Netzer adds 
two of his own selections devoted to Shirazi Jews: 
“Melammed: A Distinguished Scholar from Shiraz” and 
a short story on the “Tehran Children,” a group of 
Jewish children who came from Europe to Iran and lived 
“an agonizing life” during World War Two (p. xix). The 
editor also provides materials such as photographs and 
letters from -his archives. The book concludes with a 
chronology and a book review section. (IK) 


IRAQ 


Building Toward Crisis: Saddam Husayn’s Strategy 
for Survival, by Amatzia Baram. Washington, DC: 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 1998. xvi + 
155 pages. n.p. Baram analyzes in detail Iragi President 
Saddam Husayn’s strategy of survival, which alternates 
between brutal terror (tarhib) and generous enticement 
(taghrib). The discussion looks at the domestic and 
regional spheres. Beginning on the home front, Baram 
discusses Husayn’s manipulation of opposing forces: 
family, tribe, party, and military power. A disclosure of 
family relations reveals deep fracture, especially in light 
of Husayn’s apparent involvement in the 1996 killing of 
his son-in-law, Husayn Kamil, for the crime of defection 
(pp. 14-15). The decline in matters of military equip- 
ment and finances further raises destabilizing potential. 
Husayn maintains close attention to the military’s activ- 
ities through his Mukhabarat (intelligence service) and 
al-Amn al-Khass (Special Security Organization), not- 
withstading his personal preservation by al-Himaya (the 
Palace Guard). Baram notes Husayn’s efforts to 
strengthen lagging loyalties by appointing scrupulously 
selected officers and by seeking firmer support from the 
Ba‘th party, whose members Husayn regards as less 
independent-minded (p. 38). Regionally, Baram cites 
continued tensions in Iraq’s inter-Arab relations — the 
“near abroad” — despite Husayn’s attempts to gain his 
neighbors’ political support. Gestures toward President 
Hafiz al-Asad of Syria, King Husayn of Jordan, and 














President Süleyman Demirelp of Turkey have not 
brought about agreements. A range of strategic consid- 
erations impede rapprochement: policies toward Kurd- 
ish resistance groups, concern over the allocation of 
shared Euphrates water resources, grievances over lack 
of support for Iraq during the 1991 Gulf War, and 
ongoing concern over ties to Israel. Baram doubts the 
possibility of rapprochement between Iraq and the Gulf 
states while Husayn remains in power. The author 
concludes by advising the world to watch Husayn 
carefully and anticipate future provocations. (KS) 
Republic of Fear: The Politics of Modern Iraq, by 
Kanan Makiya. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1998. (2nd ed.) xxxvi + 290 pages. Append. 
Index. Chron. $17.95 paper. The politics of Iraq have 
changed much since Republic of Fear was first pub- 
lished in 1989. Among other things, Iraqi citizens are 
speaking out more than ever before. Author Kanan 
Makiya initially wrote his book under the pseudonym 
Samir al-Khalil, but now feels he can use his name, The 
new edition of Republic of Fear is largely unchanged, 
but the chronology has been updated. Makiya first 
discusses the policy of the Ba‘thist state system preced- 
ing the 1991 Gulf War. After the war, Iraq’s pervasive 
security apparatus could no longer retain its legitimacy 
through terror tactics, and thus adopted other strategies. 
Foremost among these has been Saddam Husayn’s 
promotion of sectarian conflict to divide opposition to 
his regime. The effect of this has been to turn citizens on 
each other. According to Makiya, citizens now fear each 
other more than the state, and they dread the seemingly 
inevitable violence that will accompany Husayn’s de- 
parture from power. This notwithstanding, Makiya con- 
cludes the introduction on a hopeful note that such 
conflict is avoidable. (DWH) 


ISRAEL 


The Educational System of Israel, by Yaacov Iram 
and Mirjam Schmida. Westport, CT; Greenwood Press, 
1998. xii + 175 pages. Gloss. Annotated Bibl. Index. 
$55. This book surveys the Israeli educational system, 
which has particular characteristics derived from the 
state’s Jewish tradition and history. The authors look 
first at Israeli history, demography, and government, 
situating the Israeli educational system within that 
context. They discuss the structure of that system: 
pre-primary, primary, and post-primary education. Re- 
lated topics, such as higher, informal, multicultural, and 
vocational education systems, receive individual atten- 
tion. Majid al-Haj addresses the separate educational 
system of Arab Israelis. Tables interspersed throughout 
the text highlight trends in enrollment, staffing, and 
institutional change. A glossary at the end of the book 
explains Hebrew and Arabic concepts. (IK) 


LEBANON 


Reconciliation Processes and the Displaced Commu- 
nities in Post-War Lebanon, ed. by George Emile 
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Trani. Byblos, Lebanon: Lebanese American University, 
1997. 147 pages in English. 131 pages in Arabic. n.p. 
This book contains the proceedings of a workshop 
organized by the Lebanese American University in 
Byblos, Lebanon in March 1996. Its purpose is to 
explore solutions to the problems of population dis- 
placement and sectarian dissension that continue to 
plague postwar Lebanon. In the introduction, President 
of the Lebanese American University Riad Nassar states 
that the school has a responsibility to promote dialogue 
between contending parties and to create a climate for a 
resolution of the dissension. Part one of the book is 
entitled “Overview and Evaluation of the Displacement 
Phenomenon in Lebanon.” It includes articles on the 
social aspects and political economy of displacement, as 
well as strategies to resolve the problem. Part two 
addresses “The Complexities of Return and Reconcili- 
ation,” and includes articles on the youth’s reaction to 
reconciliation and the Christian return to Mount Leba- 
non. (DWH) 


PALESTINE 


Surviving the Stalemate: Approaches to Strengthen- 
ing the Palestinian Entity, ed. by Muriel Asseburg and 
Volker Perthes. Baden-Baden, Germany: Nomos Ver- 
lagsgeselischaft, 1998. 140 pages. Abbrevs. Contribs. 
n.p. The chapters in this book were first presented to the 
European Commission and European Parliament by the 
Conflict Prevention Network, linked to the diplomatic 
functions of the European Union. The contributors bring 
different economic and political perspectives to their 
work. However, all agree on the central idea that, 
despite the current stalemate in the peace process, 
European policies should aim at enabling the Palestinian 
entity to build its state even in the absence of progress in 
the negotiations, and to strengthen Palestinian society. 
Chapters address the prospects for developing plural- 
ism, civil society, and economic growth in the Occupied 


Territories. (DWH) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Saudi Aramco and Its People: A History of Training, 
ed. by Ali M. Dialdin and Mihammad A. Tahlawi. 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia: Saudi Aramco, 1998. ix + 244 
pages. Appends. Index. n.p. This limited-edition book 
chronicles the history of Saudi Arabia’s Arab American 
Oil Company (Aramco), beginning with its inception in 
the 1930s through the present. During that time, Aram- 
co’s workforce has grown to accommodate the rapid 
export of oil, employing some 50,000 personnel. Chap- 
ters detail the development of Aramco through the 
related processes of importing non-Saudi labor, exper- 
tise, and technology, as well as the training of Saudi 
citizens for successful careers, both managerial and 
technical. The latter group includes chemists, computer 
programmers, electricians, engineers, geophysicists, and 
mechanics. The inclusion of personal profiles of influ- 
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ential individuals and job-site photographs enhances the 
presentation and readability of the text. Appendices on 
computer technology and training approaches further 
develop points of interest in the company’s history. 


(DWH) 


TURKEY 


Alevi Identity, ed. by Tord Olsson, Elisabeth Ozdalga, 
and Catharina Raudvere. Istanbul, Turkey: Swedish 
Research Institute in Istanbul, 1998. 210 pages. Bibl. 
n.p. Alevi groups, as Muslims who exalt the Prophet 
Muhammad’s companion ‘Ali (the fourth Caliph), con- 
stitute a unique culture and identity. Alevi communities 
residing in Turkish Anatolia, the European Balkans, and 
Arab West Asia attract the attention of sociologists in 
this volume. Selections include articles from a 1996 
conference on “Religion, Cultural Identity, and Social 
Organization among Alevi in Ottoman and Modern 
Turkey,” arranged by the Swedish Research Institute in 
Istanbul. The book analyzes Alevi history, anthropol- 
ogy, and sociology, emphasizing ideological values and 
political behavior. A discussion on modem Turkey 
addresses secularism, politics, urbanization, and migra- 
tion. Contributors to the volume include Erik Cornell, 
who writes “On Bektashism in Bosnia,” Faruk Bilici, 
who presents “The Function of Alevi-Bektashi Theol- 
ogy in Modern Turkey,” Rusen Cakir, who writes 
“Political Alevism versus Political Sunnism: Conver- 
gences and Divergences,” and Ilber Ortayli, who dis- 
cusses “Ottoman Modernization and Sabetism.” (IK) 
Imperial Istanbul: A Traveler’s Guide, by Jane Tay- 
lor. New York: I.B. Tauris, 1998. viii + 344 pages. 
Append. Gloss. Chron. Bibl. Index. $19.95 paper. Jane 
Taylor’s book is an example of a classic guidebook and 
introduction to Istanbul. It offers travelers insights on 
the monuments from the Byzantine era, seated in Con- 
stantinople, to the more recent palaces and mosques of 
the Ottoman era. In discussing points of interest in these 
two successive societies, Taylor offers practical infor- 
mation as well as a rich historical context “of the people 
and events that surrounded them” (p. 1). Coverage of 
three other magnificent cities, Bursa, Edirne, and Iznik, 
enhances the book’s value. Detailed and organized 
maps, itineraries, and descriptions of many places and 
sites further enrich possibilities for maximizing tourism 
in Turkish destinations. AK) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND ARTS 


Gazbia Sirry: Lust for Color, ed. by Mursi Saad 
El-Din. Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 
1998. xv + 131 pages. $39.50. This book surveys the 
work of Egyptian artist Gazbia Sirry. The first section 
consists of essays and sundry snippets of articles by 
critics. The last contains a selection of Sirry’s art; it 
presents 50 black-and-white and 130 color plates of oil- 
and water-based paintings as well as charcoal sketches, 
arranged in a chronological format. Her early work 


primarily features people as subjects. From the mid- 
1960s, her focus shifted to landscapes and more abstract 
subjects, returning in later years to an emphasis on 
humans. Critics acclaim her work as expressing “love 
for her country with tenderness, poetry, and a touch of 
humor” (p. 49). This volume draws on collections held 
in museums in Cairo, Egypt, as well as France, Tunisia, 
the United States, and various unspecified private col- 
lections. (DWH) 

The Golden Odes of Love: Al-Mu‘allagat, tr. by 
Desmond O’Grady. Cairo: American University in 
Cairo Press, 1997. 47 pages. $19.50 paper. This book of 
poetry contains seven odes (gasidas) originally recorded 
and compiled by Hammad al-Rawiyya (694-772 A.D.). 
Together the poems are known as the Mu‘allagat, or 
“suspended” poems, because they were first written in 
gold lettering and hung in the Ka‘ba at Mecca. Each 
relates to perennial themes of Arabian tribal nomadism: 
the desert, camels, kin, and bravery. A short biography 
of accredited authors precedes the poems, which appear 
in O’Grady’s English translation and the original Arabic 
verse. (DWH) 

War in the Land of Egypt, by Yusuf al-Qa’id. New 
York: Interlink Books, 1998. 192 pages. $12.95. In this 
novel of an Egyptian village during the eventful year of 
1973, Yusuf al-Qa’id focuses on the debacle resulting 
from the covert substitution of a watchman’s son for that 
of the ‘umda (chief) for military service in the October 
war with Israel. The subsequent death of the watch- 
man’s son demands an explanation. The intervention of 
an outside authority for investigation of the identity 
switch elicits peasant grievances against the ‘umda, a 
powerful man whom they fear. In his defense, the ‘umda 
invokes a distorted intepretation of a popular Egyptian 
value: “ Don’t you hear the people in the street saying to 
each other, ‘TH lay down my life for you?’ Doesn’t the 
state itself, through its official channels, call on us to 
give our lives for our fellow citizens and our brothers in 
faith?” (p. 161). The story satirizes the ‘umda’s false 
virtue in light of his extensive bribery and corruption. 
Told from shifting points of view, al-Qa’id’s story ends 
without reaching closure, leaving his reader to grapple 
with the ‘umda’s unsettling rationale for his behavior. 
The story raises transcendant personal themes of iden- 
tity, loyalty, and virtue, as well as social themes, such as 
war, power, class, and justice. (KS) 


MEDIA AND EDUCATION 


New Media: New Politics?, by Jon B. Alterman. 
Washington, DC: Washington Institute for Near East 
Policy, 1998. xii + 80 pages. n.p. Alterman provides a 
descriptive account of media expansion in the Arab 
world on two fronts: the steady spread of long-standing 
print media, in newspaper and magazine formats, and 
the more rapid dissemination of electronic media by 
satellite and Internet. Alterman differentiates between 
the respective economics of printed versus electronic 
media, noting the key fact that, whereas print media 
involve physical costs of distribution, electronic media 


do not. Yet, print media maintain a wider overall 
readership due to more direct accessibility. In assessing 
the politics of media, the author discusses numerous 
influential individuals and their organizations, offering a 
comparison between varying scopes of coverage, edito- 
rial slants, financial prospects, and target audiences. 
Framing the discussion within the context of Arab 
society, he posits that aging ruling establishments in- 
creasingly will lose their effective monopoly over infor- 
mation sources and news content. He sees the 
emergence of a new generation well-acquainted with 
and well-disposed toward global market economics and 
technological information exchange. While that contin- 
gent amounts to only a small share of the population, 
Alterman heralds an impending era of renewed Arab 
national consciousness. Following on that possibility, he 
warns that, to the extent that Arabs increasingly choose 
Arab over non-Arab media sources, opposition to US 
foreign policy may increase. (KS) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Common Ground on Iraq-Kuwait Reconciliation, ed. 
by Brent Thompson. Washington, DC: Search for Com- 
mon Ground, 1998. 91 pages. Appends. About the 
Authors. n.p. This book is a product of efforts by Search 
for Common Ground, a non-governmental organization 
committed to conflict resolution. It is the outgrowth of a 
dialogue between Iraqi and Kuwaiti authors. Sami 
al-Faraj, a Kuwaiti, and Laith Kubba, an Iraqi, have 
written the bulk of the text. They acknowledge obstacles 
to peace, such as the continuing rule of Saddam Husayn, 
the influence of Iran and Saudi Arabia, and the presence 
of US troops in the Gulf. However, they find hope for 
common ground in areas such as Iraqi-Kuwaiti eco- 
nomic integration and accommodating Iraq’s need for 
expanded outlets to the sea. The book includes relevant 
UN resolutions, as well as a chapter by Jordanian 
General Muhammad Shiyyab, who comments on the 
regional significance of Iraqi-Kuwaiti reconciliation. 
(DWH) 

Demise of the British Empire in the Middle East: 
Britain’s Responses to Nationalist Movements, 1943— 
55, ed. by Michael J. Cohen and Martin Kolinsky. 
Portland, OR: Frank Cass, 1999. xv + 246 pages. Index 
to p. 255. $54.50. Various American, British, and Israeli 
authors examine post-World War I era developments 
bearing on the collapse of British colonialism in Egypt, 
Iraq, and Jordan. After the war, Britain continued to 
view control of these states as vital for maintaining a 
ready supply of cotton and petroleum resources. The 
importance of keeping power over the Suez Canal 
shifted from an emphasis on commerce to one of Cold 
War military security. Cohen and Kolinsky have assem- 
bled contributions that discuss the weakening of Brit- 
ain’s imperial dominance. Rodney Wilson assesses the 
dimensions and implications of the change in Britain’s 
economic status, from that of a formerly formidable 
creditor to one of deep indebtedness, heightening the 
need for continued benefits of colonialism while making 
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colonialism impractical due to its growing costs. Nich- 
olas Owen examines Foreign Secretary Emest Bevin, 
who advocated broad-based colonial development under 
the Labour government. The government offered his 
program only token support, thus inadvertently reinforc- 
ing independence-minded nationalist sentiment. Turn- 
ing to the Middle East, Kolinsky examines the control of 
popular resistance and disorder as a tool of the Egyptian 
elite and their parties. Elite control ultimately backfired, 
culminating in the 1952 Free Officers’ coup. Michael 
Eppel examines similar developments in Iraq, as does 
Tlan Pappé in Jordan. (KS) 

Egyptian and German Perspectives on Security in 
the Mediterranean, ed. by Sonja Hegazy. Cairo: 
Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, 1998. 161 pages. n.p. Two 
days after the Luxor massacre in Egypt (November 
1997), the Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, located in Cairo, 
and the National Center for Middle East Studies held a 
joint seminar on Egyptian and German perspectives 
about security and cooperation between Europe and the 
Middle East. The lectures, most of which are compiled 
in this volume, address issues that include the following: 
Germany’s and Egypt’s roles as regional superpowers, 
security challenges in the Mediterranean, arms control, 
economic partnerships, and cultural exchanges. The 
editor recommends this book “to those readers who are 
looking for a clear-cut picture of what the issues at stake 
are, and why dialogue is more difficult than we some- 
times admit” (p. 9). (RIS) 

Germany, Turkey and Zionism, by Isaiah Friedman. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Publishers, 1998, 419 
pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. n.p. This book was first 
published in 1977 and was reviewed in MEJ (33:2:79). 
It focuses on Germany’s role as a supporter of Zionism 
in the early 20th century. The author traces the history of 
Zionism in Germany and draws on government docu- 
ments to prove that Germany worked with Turkey to 
establish a Jewish homeland in Palestine, even before 
Great Britain took up the cause. The appendices contain 
communications between Theodore Herzl and the Ger- 
man government, as well as other German government 
documents supporting Zionism. (DWH) 

The Handbook of Interethnic Coexistence, ed. by 
Eugene Weiner. New York: Continuum Books, 1998. 
614 pages. Append. Contribs. Index. $75. This book is 
sponsored by the Abraham Fund, which aims to foster 
peaceful coexistence between Jews and Arabs in Israel. 
Chapter one focuses on the philosophy of coexistence 
through relating the self to the other. Next follows a 
section on “applied perspectives,” devoted to the theo- 
ries of multiculturalism and conflict resolution. The 
practice of such perspectives on formal, or governmen- 
tal, and informal, or non-governmental, actors consti- 
tutes the next chapter. A section on “tools” for 
coexistence assesses the beneficial role of community 
gatherings and activities. The final chapter presents case 
studies of Arab-Israeli relations, seeking models for 
cooperation. (DWH) 

Inside Terrorism, by Bruce Hoffman. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1998. 205 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. $24.95. This book is the culmination of 
Bruce Hoffman’s 20-year study of terrorism. In the 
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preface, the author states that he draws on history and 
empirical evidence to support his arguments, rather than 
merely reconceptualizing the subject at hand. The book 
views terrorism through the prisms of religion and the 
media. It also analyzes the internationalization of terror- 
ism, as well as the mindset of terrorists. Although the 
text does not focus on the Middle East, significant 
portions discuss the Israeli Irgun and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. (DWH) 
Islam and the West: A Dialog, ed. by Imad-ad-Dean 
Ahmad and Ahmed Yousef. Washington, DC: United 
Association for Studies and Research and the American 
Muslim Foundation, 1998. 250 pages. Biographies. n.p. 
This book brings Muslim intellectuals and activists 
together with Western experts for a dialog on the 
relationship between Islam and the West. The editors 
concede that only moderates from each camp are rep- 
resented, but they state that the discussions are never- 
theless valuable and necessary. The authors featured in 
the book bring a rich array of experience to the discus- 
sion and explore topics such as “Islamic movements at 
the end of the twentieth century,” “stability and political 
reform in North Africa,” and “the challenge to liberal 
` modernity.” The editors point to themes that recur 
throughout the text. These include the relationship of 
politics and religion and the suggestion that real conflict 
in the future may occur between secular culture and 
religious culture of whatever denomination and not 
between the Western and Islamic cultures. (DWH) 
Land-locked States of Africa and Asia, ed. by Dick 
Hodder, Sarah J. Lloyd, and Keith McLachlan. London: 
Frank Cass Publishers, 1998. 215 pages. Biog. Notes. 
Index. $19.50 paper. This book addresses the challenges 
unique to the 44 countries, overwhelmingly on the 
continents of Africa and Asia, which lack access to 
coastal waterways and thus suffer economic problems in 
transporting people and goods and political problems in 
maintaining national autonomy, Within the Middle East 
region, Keith McLachlan gives Afghanistan explicit 
attention. His essay investigates Afghanistan’s historical 
place in the “great game” of international geopolitics 
played by Britain, China, and Russia, due to its crucial 
location as a buffer state. The following chapter, con- 
cerning Central Asia, examines the region’s trade and 
transportation and their impact on the evolution of 
regional economies. Martin Ira Glassner examines dif- 
ferent legal approaches to alleviating problems of land- 
lockedness, and Dick Hodder closes with a call for 
further scholarship in the face of increasing numbers of 
land-locked states. (DWH) 
The Middle East Military Balance, 1996, ed. by Mark 
A. Heller. Tel Aviv: Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies 
and New York: Columbia University Press, 1998. xi + 
452 pages. Gloss. Chron. Maps. $50. Part one of this 
book analyzes several strategic developments in the 
Middle East from the perspective of various Israeli 
academics. Topics include the Arab-Israeli peace pro- 
cess, the emerging Palestinian political system, the 
“Arms Control and Regional Security Working Group,” 
conventional arms transfer to the Middle East, economic 
issues, and Turkey’s strategic role in the region. Part 
two provides basic military manpower and weapons 


data for the states of the Middle East and North Africa, 
as well as for the Palestinian Authority. Part three 
presents that data in tables. The first set of tables allows 
for a comparison of states’ armed strength, and the 
second set presents the relative contribution of China, 
France, Russia, and the United States to the military 
balance through arms sales and transfers. (IK) 
Minorities and the State in the Arab World, ed. by 
Ofra Bengio and Gabriel Ben-Dor. Boulder, CO: Lynne 
Rienner Publishers, 1999. viii + 205 pages. Bibl. to p. 
216. Contribs. to p. 218. Index to p. 223. $49.95. This 
volume approaches “minorities” on the basis of their 
political subordination, rather than by demographic 
representation. Ben-Dor further distinguishes between 
minority populations according to relative spatial con- 
centration, from the “compact” to the “diffuse.” He 
considers, for example, Jordanian Palestinians as com- 
pact, as compared to the more diffuse orthodox Chris- 
tians of the Levant. Kurds occupy a less clear, 
intermediate category. Selections on North Africa, the 
Levant, and the Gulf address objective facts of history, 
demography, and social linkages of a range of minority 
groups, as well as more subjective features—ethnic, 
religious, linguisitic, and cultural. The authors attempt 
to explain minority relations to their regimes, examining 
trends in integration, cooperation, conflict, and seces- 
sion, influenced by the handling of real and perceived 
differences. Prospects appear discouraging for many 
excluded and marginalized groups, such as the Copts of 
Egypt, the non-Muslims of Sudan, and Shi ‘ite segments 
in Iraq, among others. By contrast, the outlook for 
Berbers in North Africa appears somewhat brighter. In 
all places, minorities contend with tribal-based national- 
isms and broader pan-Arabist and -Islamist movements. 
(KS) 

Thamyris: Mythmaking from Past to Present, Vol- 
ume 3, No. 2, ed. by Inge Boer. Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands: Najade Press Amsterdam, Autumn 1996. 
382 pages. n.p. In this special issue on gender in the 
Middle East, contributors consider the origins of gender 
stereotypes through the lens of Edward Said’s Oriental- 
ism (1978). The dominant image of Middle Eastern 
women as passive, voiceless, and victimized comes 
under scrutiny. Willy Jansen contrasts critical colonial- 
missionary travelogues against the weight of historical 
documents, showing that, contrary to popular impres- 
sions, women participated in social, and especially 
educational, spheres. The perpetuation of this unflatter- 
ing stereotype in modern media receives substantial 
attention. With respect to Persia, Nasrin Rahimieh’s 
selection dwells on a cinema production’s gender un- 
dercurrents. Annelies Moors’ “On Appearance and Dis- 
appearance” systematically examines the representation 
of Israeli and Palestinian women over the century in the 
American journal National Geographic. In the modern 
period, Azza Karram details case studies.on veiling and 
unveiling in the Middle East and elsewhere. Focusing 
on Israel, Toine von Teefelen scrutinizes popular print 
media’s contribution to “gendering” in Israel, projecting 
a female image of power and security. Catherina Hinz 
and Isolde Kurz conclude with a call for resisting 
generalities in favor of seeking to appreciate diversities, 











predicting a movement from Orientalism to Post-Orien- 
talism. (KS) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Arab and Islamic Studies: In Honor of Marsden 
Jones, ed. by Thabet Abdullah, Bernard O’Kane, Hamdi 
Sakkut, and Muhammad Serag. Cairo: American Uni- 
versity in Cairo Press, 1997. 124 pages in English; 124 
pages in Arabic. $29.95. This book was published in 
honor of the late Marsden Jones (1920-92), founder and 
first director of the Center for Arabic Studies of the 
American University in Cairo. The scope of the book is 
wide, covering art and architecture, history, Islamic 
` jurisprudence, and literature. These topics reflect Jones’ 
wide-ranging interest in Islamic civilization. Contribut- 
ing authors include resident and expatriate Americans 
and Egyptians, providing a range of cross-cultural ex- 
pertise. (DWH) 

Islam: Origin and Belief, by Emory C. Bogle. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1998. 132 pages. Notes. 
Gloss. Index. Bibl. $30 cloth; $14.95 paper. This book 
provides an overview of the history and basic beliefs of 
Islam, with an emphasis on the modern influence of 
Shi‘ism. Much of the book centers around the family 
relations of the Prophet Muhammad, a discussion the 
author feels is necessary to understand the basis for later 
religious movements within Islam. Islam’s reaction to 
secularism is also explored. The author focuses on the 
practice of Islam in the Middle East, although he 
acknowledges that most Muslims live elsewhere. 


(DWH) 

Islamic Political Thought, by W. Montgomery Watt. 
Edinburgh, England: Edinburgh University Press, 1998. 
129 pages. $24 paper. This book was first published in 
1968 and was reviewed in MEJ (23:4:69). It recounts the 
historical interaction of the Islamic faith and politics in 
order to forge a clearer understanding of modern Islamic 
political thought. As the author writes in his introduc- 
tion, history clearly is connected to the present in the 
Islamic world. Most of the book is devoted to the 
political ramifications of certain historical developments 
within Islam, such as the formation of community and 
the emergence of Shi‘ite Islam. Chapter 11 addresses 
modern political developments in Islam up to 1968. 
Although this book has not been revised since its 
original publication, it is still relevant to understanding 
the interaction of faith and politics in the Muslim world 
today. (DWH) 

Kusyar Ibn Labban’s Introduction to Astrology, ed. 
and tr. by Michio Yano. Tokyo: Institute for the Study 
of Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, 1997. 
xxviii + 261 pages. Appends. Index. Gloss. n.p. This is 
a translation of a 10th-century book on astrology, 
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al-Madkhal fi Sina‘at Ahkam al-Nujum, known simply 
as Madkhal, by Kusyar Ibn Labban, about whom almost 
no record exists apart from immediate genealogy. Lab- 
ban’s book was influenced by earlier works on the stars, 
especially from Abu Ma‘sar and Ptolemy, and attracted 
an audience outside the Arab world with translations to 
Chinese, Persian, and Turkish. Through his work, Lab- 
ban sought to accord astrology status as an empirical 
science, like astronomy. The first chapter in Madkhal is 
dedicated to this end, while the remainder of the book 
explains the technical terms of astrology. (DWH) 


WOMEN 


Deconstructing Images of “The Turkish Woman,” 
ed. by Zehra F. Arat. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1998. x + 342 pages. Bibl. Contribs. $55. Written in 
historical and ideological contexts, the contributions to 
this book explore the various images attributed to “the 
Turkish woman.” Arat states that the “Turkish woman is 
a cultural reference that has been engendered to describe 
the ‘ideal’ as well as the ‘pitiful,’ and the analysis of this 
construct constitutes the focus of this book” (p. 1). The 
essays in this book examine the continuities and con- 
nections in the image of women within the context of 
changing political and cultural settings; they resist the 
compulsion to categorize women into a particular pro- 
totype. The essays are assembled into three sections: the 
late Ottoman era, the early years of the Turkish republic, 
and the era of political mobilization and diversity. 
Examples of the range of topics include “Dressing for 
revolution: Mother, nation, citizen, and subversive in 
the Ottoman satirical press, 1908-1911” and “Feminist 
institutions and democratic aspirations: The case of the 
Purple Roof women’s shelter foundation.” 

Remaking Women: Feminism and Modernity in the 
Middle East, ed. by Lila Abu-Lughod. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1998. ix + 287 pages. 
Contribs. Index. $55 cloth; $16.95 paper. This book 
studies Middle Eastern feminism during the 19th, early- 
20th, and late-20th centuries in Egypt, Iran, and Turkey. 
In discussing the roles of women in family and society, 
the contributors address distinct histories, relationships 
to colonialism and the West, class politics, ideological 
uses of an Islamic idiom, and struggles over the role of 
Islamic law in state legal apparatuses. Khaled Fahmy, 
Mervat Hatem, Marilyn Booth, and Lila Abu-Lughod 
examine Egypt at each of the three historical junctures. 
Twentieth-century Iran receives attention by Afsaneh 
Najmabad and Zohreh Sullivan, and Deniz Kandiyoti 
devotes an afterword to Turkey. Throughout, the authors 
critique the concept of modernity as it relates to femi- 
nism in the Middle East. (DWH) 
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asiatique, etc. 
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Aff., Affairs 

AfrJ/afr., Africa, African, 
Afrique, africain, etc. 
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Anthropologie, anthropologique, 
etc. 
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Cah., Cahiers 

Comp., Comparative 
Contemp./contemp., Contempo- 
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Dev., Developing 
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For., Foreign 

Fr/fr., France, French, français, etc. 
Geog/géog., Geography, Geo- 
graphic, Geographical, 
Géographie, géographique, etc. 
HistJhist., History, Historical, His- 
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IJMES, International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 
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internac., internacional 
Internat//internat., International, 
international, Internationale, etc. 
internaz., internazionale 

J., Journal 
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Eastern Economies 

JPS, Journal of Palestine Studies 
Lit., Literature, Literary 

Lab., Labor, Labour 

Mag., Magazine 

Maj., Majallah, Majallat 
Med./Méd., Mediterranean, Médi- 
terranée, etc. 

MEJ, Middle East Journal 
MERIP, Middle East Research and 
Information Project 

MESA, Middle East Studies 
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Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Mid., Middle 

Mod./mod., Modern, 

moderne, moderno 

Nr., Near 

O., Orient, Oriental, Orientalia, 
oriental, oriente, etc. 

Org., Organization 

Pak., Pakistan 

Polit./polit., Politics, Political, Poli- 
tique, politique, Politica, etc. 
Probs., Problems 

Quart., Quarterly 

Rel., Relations 

Rep., Report 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, Revue, Revista 
Riv., Rivista 

S., School, Schools 

Sci., Science, Sciences, Scienze, etc. 
Soc./soc., Society, Social, Societe, 
social, etc. 

Seciol/sociol., Sociology, Socio- 
logical, Sociologica, Sociologie, 
sociologique, etc. 

Stud., Studies, Studia 

Supp., Supplement 

Univ., University, Université, etc. 
US, United States 

Z., Zeitschrift 
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I. JournaL welcomes comments from its read- 
ers. All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor and bear the full name and address of 
the writer. A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in these columns. When a 
comment is received regarding an article or 
review published in the JournaL, and we feel it 
merits serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a matter of 
policy, such exchanges are normally limited to 
one round. In addition to letters of comment, 
communications on other information of interest 
will be printed as space is available. 


To the Editor: 

While pleased that reviewer Kenneth Cragg 
responded positively to my presentation of un- 
folding Middle East history during the 1930s and 
1940s in my book, Struggle for the Holy Land: 
Arabs, Jews and the Emergence of Israel (MEJ 
52:3:98), certain comments that appeared in that 
review prompt a response: 

1) Cragg imputes to me a “bland assumption” 
that the 1993 Oslo Declaration of Principles 
succeeded in achieving its goals and that “the 
emergence of Israel” is finally complete. He cites 
as evidence the final sentence of the book: “Bold 
new ground is being staked out by Jews and 
Arabs. Warring rivals have examined the harsh 


Communications 


reality of ‘an eye for an eye leaves both sides 
blind’ and now seek to forge a peaceful future.” 
This paragraph must be read in tandem with its 
predecessor to convey my impression of the Oslo 
process and subsequent events. The earlier para- 
graph, written in 1995, reads: “While Rabin and 
Peres have staked the Labor Party’s future to a 
policy of negotiation and an ongoing peace ini- 
tiative with the Arab world, they remain mindful 
of voices of discord from the more fundamentally 
based Israeli right, many of whom are West Bank 
settlers and recent arrivals in Israel. Arafat and 
King Hussein have their own bitter critics, as 
evidenced by terrorist activity in the immediate 
wake of both accords.” By linking the two para- 
graphs at the end of the book my view is revealed, 
which is the importance of continuing a peace 
dialogue despite current problems and past con- 
flicts. 

2) Cragg states that I have misread the Shi‘ite 
belief in the importance of ‘Ali, the fourth caliph. 
The statement he quotes (p. 456) is made in 
reference to a minority within Islam prompting 
more militant action. I used the rule of Ayatollah 
Khomeini in Iran as a recent example. My basic 
source for my interpretations of these conflicting 
Islamic beliefs was Philip K. Hitti, one of the 
most widely respected Arab historians of this 
century. No Arab reviewer has imputed any such 
misreading to me. 
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3) Cragg expresses concern about the book’s 
title being somehow misleading, writing: “the 
word ‘Emergence’ in the book’s title is oddly 
naive in view of the fact that only 22 lines have 
sufficed to describe the new Israeli state’s ‘emer- 
gence’ through Palestinian tribulation and Jewish 
misgivings, through human displacements and 
Judaic spiritual casualties” (p. 456). Cragg has 
defined what emergence should mean, then cites 
the ground I should have covered to fulfill his own 
interpretation. In the final paragraph of his review, 
Cragg notes that “the Holy Land” in the title 
called for closer scrutiny of “the territorial dimen- 
sion of Judaism” in its Talmudic complexity. First 
of all, as the book’s author I am better acquainted 
with the title’s meaning than the reviewer. Sec- 
ondly, so much of what he claims is missing is 
actually there, but in a different context and 
written in a different manner than Cragg would 
have treated the subject matter. Struggle for the 
Holy Land is a narrative history of the Middle 
East revealing the development of the Arab and 
Jewish peoples along with their searches for 
identity. The term Emergence of Israel relates to 
the political realization of an Israeli state. Cragg’s 
desire for more scriptural analysis is based on 
what he would have been likely to write in a 
similar situation rather than on any allegedly 
naive failures to maintain consistency with the 
book’s title. There are far more than 22 lines 
describing and analyzing Zionist beliefs regarding 
a Talmudic foundation for returning to Palestine 
and creating a Jewish state. Along with my 
discussion of the great Jewish spiritual intellec- 
tual, Ahad Ha’am, which the reviewer acknowl- 
edges, I wrote about David Ben-Gurion’s belief in 
the Bible as a historical tool, along with a bedrock 
conviction in a Jewish destiny to be fulfilled by 
returning to what he deemed to be their rightful 
homeland. The Synthetic Zionism of Chaim 
Weizmann, embracing perceived Biblical proph- 
ecy alongside political action, is compared and 
contrasted alongside the Practical Zionism em- 
braced by Ben-Gurion. I have also noted the 
views of the Rostovians, who challenged Ben- 
Gurion in Palestine, and the Bundists, who were 
Weizmann’s rivals in Russia, groups that focused 
on class struggle through Marxist world revolu- 
tion, rejecting Zionism. 

4) The reviewer’s concern about not fulfilling 
the promise of the book’s title is encompassed in 


the statement that “it is not until p. 171 that we 
reach the meat of the story promised in the book’s 
title” (p. 456). Again, this statement is based on 
the reviewer’s definition of what the title means. 
The four chapters preceding page 171, in addition 
to chapter five, which dealt primarily with Ben- 
Gurion and Weizmann as architects of Zionism, 
all were integral to my purpose. Chapter one dealt 
with Albert Einstein and his embracing of Zion- 
ism at a time when Hitler-based anti-Semitism 
was on the rise; it discusses the fears at the end of 
his life concerning Jewish and Arab conflict. 
Einstein’s sympathies regarding the Holocaust are 
measured alongside the conflict between Jews and 
Arabs following the creation of Israel. This falls 
within the basic purpose of my book, which was 
to promote peaceful understanding amid a history 
of Middle East conflict. Chapter two involves the 
search for Jewish identity as formulated by the 
founder of Political Zionism, Theodor Herzl, who 
was, in turn, the driving intellectual force behind 
Ben-Gurion and Weizmann, the figures who 
emerge in what Cragg sees as the meat of the 
story. Chapter three deals with Arab origins, 
emphasizing the Bedouin roots of the people and 
their prideful attachment to their own land and 
destiny, which dovetails in so many respects with 
similar concepts adhered to by Zionists seeking 
their own state. Muhammad as- a spiritual force 
and a figure enhancing Arab pride is discussed. 
Chapter four deals with T.E. Lawrence and the 
Arab Revolt. The reviewer’s belief is that this 
chapter could have been much abridged to focus 
on the revolt. My purpose was to show the 
political ramifications of Lawrence’s efforts and 
their broader meaning years after the revolt had 
been fought. I cite conflicting promises in which 
Lawrence was told to tell his troops that they were 
fighting for freedom alongside the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement determining how the post-World War 
One Middle East would be divided. I also empha- 
sized the importance of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence following the war and its impact on the 
Middle East. 

5) Because the story does not unfold in the 
manner the reviewer believed it should based on 
his own reading of the title, there are references to 
“an over-inflated account” along with “excessive 
romantic sentimentality” and tedious “journal- 
ese,” criticisms never heretofore rendered by any 
reviewer. Cragg’s writing credit reveals an author 
































who analyzes religious textual meaning, which is 
fine. The only problem is that, like so many 
author-reviewers, one’s own goals and expecta- 
tions can be misidentified with the books they are 
reviewing. Struggle for the Holy Land is a narra- 
tive history in which Arab and Jewish experiences 


are measured again: 
quently shaped by 
great world powers. 
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Editor’s Note 


T landslide victory of Ehud Barak on May 17—and the defeat of Binyamin 
Netanyahu—marked the end of an unusual, highly “Americanized,” political campaign in 
Israel. The changes in campaigning style were one reminder of how Israel has changed in 
its 51-year history. The fact that there was relatively little debate, this time around, about 
the peace process and Israeli security, and that voters seemed more concerned with the 
internal stresses and strains affecting Israel than with security issues, is one sign of how 
things have changed. 

Last year Israel celebrated its 50th anniversary of independence; Palestinians 
lamented 50 years of their own thwarted efforts to create a state. It is perhaps more 
appropriate that this special issue of The Middle East Journal, a retrospective of Israel’s 
first half century, appears not in the anniversary year when so many other journals devoted 
issues to the subject, but in this year, when there seems to be a growing consensus in Israel 
itself that a Palestinian state is both inevitable and perhaps imminent. 

Throughout Israel’s half century, The Middle East Journal has tracked Israeli society 


“; and politics as part of its larger effort to promote understanding of the entire region. Many 


of the best articles on Israel in the Journal were the work of a scholar who has followed 
the country closely since its birth, Don Peretz, who has served as guest editor of this 
special issue. It is difficult to imagine a more appropriate person for the job. Dr. Peretz 
needs little introduction. He is Professor Emeritus of the State University of New York. 
Generations have been introduced to the region through his The Middle East Today, and 
his The Government and Politics of Israel (with Gideon Doron) is a standard work. He has 
been a longtime member of The Middle East Journal’s Board of Advisory Editors; his first 
article for the Journal was “The Arab Minority in Israel” in the Spring 1954 edition, and 
he has published regularly in these pages since then. 

Don’s own introduction follows my own, and introduces the articles in this issue in 
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greater detail, placing them in the context of Israel’s evolution. Ambassador Sam Lewis 
looks at US-Israeli relations, Shibley Telhami and Moshe Ma‘oz at different aspects of the 
peace process, Ian Lustick at the growing non-Jewish (largely ex-Soviet) component in 
Israel’s population, and Ze’ev Schiff provides an overview of the history of the Israel 
Defense Forces. But I would also urge readers to read Dr. Peretz’ Guest Editor’s Note, 
which not only introduces the articles in detail, but also provides a useful synthesis and 
overview by a veteran analyst of Israel. 

Michael Collins Dunn 














Guest Editor’s Note 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ISRAEL 


\ Vy devote a special issue of The Middle East Journal to Israel? Since Israel was 
established it has acquired significance and importance in international affairs far 
exceeding its size. Its population of six million is smaller than at least 35 of the world’s 
largest cities. Three Middle Eastern cities—Cairo, Teheran, and Istanbul—have up to 
twice the number of inhabitants as Israel. Its population is about 15 percent of 
California’s, or less than two percent of that in the United States. Israel’s neighbor Egypt, 
an active enemy until 1979, is at least ten times larger. 

; Although one of the smaller nations in the region and in the international arena, Israel 
has become the focus of unusual international attention; it is among the ten countries with 
the largest foreign press corps—more than 250 news organizations keep permanent 
representatives there. In times of war or other major crisis, Israel often becomes, after the 
United States, the country most covered by the foreign press. The results of Israel’s 
parliamentary elections are front page news in leading American nospapers: Why this 
international, especially American, focus on Israel? 

Long before the Jewish state was established in 1948, Palestine (the Holy Land) had 
a prominent place in Western religious consciousness. The evangelical image of the Holy 
Land was less of a country populated by real people than an imaginary place derived from 
the Bible. Early American settlers set out to establish a “New Jerusalem” inspired by their 
perceptions, derived from the Old Testament. Dozens of American cities and towns are 
named after biblical characters and sites, including Jerusalem, Bethany, Bethel, and 
Salem. The term “pilgrim,” attached to the early New England settlers, originated with the 
concept of journeys to the Holy Land. Today, American Christian fundamentalist affinity 
for Zionism can be traced to Protestant rootedness in the Old Testament. Many politically 
powerful fundamentalist Protestants see their religious visions approaching fulfillment in 
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Israel’s revival. Several years ago Tom Friedman, a columnist for the New York Times, 
defined events in Israel as “the translation of the Bible to news items.” 

Many Americans, both liberals and conservatives, perceive Israel as an outpost of 
Western values. Indeed, many enemies, as well as friends, see Israel as an extension of 
Western civilization or even a colonial outpost of late European expansion into the Third 
World. In addition, the trauma, or perhaps profound guilt, over actions or inactions taken 
during the Holocaust creates sympathy and support in the West. Transformation of 
yesterday’s victims into a vibrant force is noted with great interest, often respect, if not 
admiration. 

Israel is attractive intellectually. Many of its authors are translated into English and 
appear on best-seller lists in America. Its symphony orchestras, ballet corps, and theater 
groups frequently perform in New York, Washington, and other American cultural 
centers. Much of Israel’s political and economic establishment is Western born, Western 
educated, or Western oriented. Israeli academicians have joined, or frequently become 
visitors at, scores of American colleges and universities. 

Whether because of sympathy, identification, or interest in creating a shelter in case 
of persecution, Israel has acquired a prominent role in American Jewish life. US Jewish 
organizations and individuals help financially, but, more important, they use their 
influence in the political system to rally various forms of support for Israel. 

Politically and strategically, Israel’s importance belies its size. Israel’s creation 51 
years ago has had a profound impact on Middle East politics through the whole region. 
The establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine was an element in revolutionizing the 
politics of several neighboring Arab countries, a factor in government crises in Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan. Relations between Israel and the Palestinian Arabs remain 
one of the most prominent issues on the agendas of political leaders throughout the Middle 
East. Consequently, American relations with Israel are of more than merely local 
significance. US ties with the Jewish state affect its relations with almost a score of other 
nations in the region and are intimately interwoven with vital economic and strategic 
concerns there. 

All of these factors are reasons for Israel’s special significance, underscored by the 
facts that Israel is by far the largest recipient of US foreign aid, and considered by many 
to be Washington’s closest ally, that the two countries have nearly identical voting records 
in the United Nations, and that the US Congress frequently passes resolutions of support 
for the government of Israel or endorses US policies favorable to the Jewish state. In an 
article in this issue, Samuel Lewis, a former US ambassador to Israel, traces the 
development of that country’s relationship with the United States, its “ups and downs,” 
and how it became “special.” 


A CHANGING SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS 
The jubilee celebrations to commemorate Israel’s 50th year of independence were 


not without controversy. The annual Jerusalem Day parade, celebrating the conquest of 
Arab East Jerusalem in 1967, expanded into the largest military march in decades, 
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sparking criticism from a city council member who called the festivities a display of 
“rampant nationalism.” Palestinian residents of East Jerusalem termed the parade a 
“provocation.” Ultra-Orthodox Jerusalemites protested the scanty costumes of a dance 
group scheduled to perform in a special ceremony called “Jubilee Bells.” The dancers 
retaliated by leaving the stage as the show was about to begin. Israel Television’s special 
documentary series, Tkuma (Rebirth), chronicling the country’s history since 1948, 
challenged conventional Zionist accounts and was attacked by some government officials 
as distorted. Minister of Infrastructure Ariel Sharon demanded that the series be banned 
from Israel’s schools. These reactions revealed many of the fissures that have emerged in 
Israeli society since 1948—militant nationalists versus liberal moderates, Orthodox 
versus secular, Arab minority versus Jewish majority. Despite these controversies, Israel 
appears to be established on fairly firm ground. Within half a century, it emerged from 
being a relatively poor country with a small population, to become a militarily powerful, 
“Western-style” democracy. 

In 1988, Israel had been added to the International Monetary Fund list of 23 
industrialized nations. Between 1948 and 1998 its population increased from about 
800,000 (650,000 Jews; 150,000 Arabs) to over six million (80 percent Jews; 20 percent 
Arabs). Nearly half the Jewish population increase was from immigration; the Arab 
increase, mostly natural. Initially, per capita GDP was about 30 percent of that in the 
United States. By 1995, it reached $17,000, 65 percent of the US figure, close to that of 
Great Britain. 

Initially, Israel’s economy depended heavily on farming, with agricultural products 
the leading exports. Now agriculture accounts for about two percent of GDP, employs 
only three percent of the labor force and provides about two percent of the value of 
exports. Industry has become a chief source of income and leads in exports. The nation has 
one of the most rapidly expanding high-technology sectors, which provides a substantial 
part of foreign currency earnings. 

Since Israel became independent, it has fought five wars with the neighboring Arab 
countries and has waged a military campaign against a Palestinian Arab revolt in 
territories seized during the 1967 war. These wars and the resulting emphasis on security 
have done much to shape the economy, politics, and social structure of the nation. The 
articles that follow by Moshe Ma‘oz, Shibley Telhami, and Ze’ev Schiff describe in 
greater detail the course of Israel’s relations with its Arab neighbors and how from these 
relations the country’s security doctrine emerged. 

Israel has often been defined as a party-state. In 1948 it inherited from the early 
Zionist movement and from the Jewish community in Palestine a multiparty political 
system based on proportional representation. Originally, the system included a variety of 
parties representing three traditional blocs—labor, religious-Orthodox, and right-nation- 
alist. Since the state was established, a host of special interest parties have emerged 
representing women, men’s family rights, environmentalists, income tax opponents, taxi 
drivers, prisoners, and various ethnic groups, such as Romanians, Russians, and Arabs. To 
be represented in the Knesset, a party needs to obtain only 1.5 percent of the votes in 
parliamentary elections. To date there have been no fewer than ten parties and as many as 
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15 represented in parliament. In the 1999 Knesset election, 33 out of more than 50 
petitioning parties were eligible to run. As a result Israel has one of the most factionalized 
political systems among Western-style governments. This extreme example of represen- 
tative government has resulted in frequent problems of governability. 

Most international attention has focused on Israel’s relations with its Arab neighbors, 
neglecting problems arising from the rapid changes in the country’s economy, demogra- 
phy, and political and social structure. Although the economy has changed from a Third 
World type to a “Western,” industrial-based structure, from a quasi-socialist to a free 
market economy less dependent on foreign aid, the gap between rich and poor in Israel is 
one of the largest among Western nations. The egalitarian society that once characterized 
the country’s Jewish community has disappeared. Several of the so-called “development 
towns” in the more remote areas of the country, and many peripheral neighborhoods in the 
urban centers, are pockets of poverty that seem to have been by-passed as living standards 
escalated throughout mainstream Israel. Likewise, the Arab or Palestinian fifth of the 
citizenry lags behind the Jewish majority in achieving a Western standard of living and 
lifestyle. 

The relatively small Palestinian Jewish community, or “Yishuv,” from which the 
State of Israel emerged in 1948 was noted for its social solidarity and communal 
cohesiveness. With a 1,000 percent increase, this population has become factionalized; its 
cohesiveness, once so characteristic, no longer exists. Among the various distinctions in 
Israeli society today are class, ethnic origin, religious attitudes, and the “pioneer” versus 
the new immigrant. 

These fissures are evident in the recent election campaign, in the way public opinion 
polls traced patterns marked by several distinctive voting blocs—Arab and Russian 
immigrant, Sephardi and veteran Ashkenazi, Orthodox and secular. Ian Lustick’s article 
examines in detail an important aspect of demographic change brought about by the recent 
Russian immigration and how it may alter a fundamental premise about Israel’s character 
which was until recently taken for granted. 

What of the future? Several challenges lie ahead: 


The Challenge of Diaspora Jewry 


The relations between Jews in Israel and those in the diaspora are highly problematic. 
According to Israeli law, Israel does not belong to its citizens alone but to the entire Jewish 
people. Many say the Jews are “one people” and see a direct, even inseparable link 
between the Jews who live inside Israel and those outside. A major challenge will be to 
determine the nature of the relationship that should exist between Jews in the diaspora and 
those in Israel. 

Should Israeli society and nationality continue to be primarily Jewish, or should they 
become Israeli? Even if the choice is to support the status quo and not tamper with 
nationality, the issue cannot be avoided. Population figures indicate that Israel is already 
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a binational (Arab/Jewish) state. The relaxation of the Law of Return, which allowed 
many loosely defined Jews to enter the country during the 1990s, added even more 
confusion and created some urgency to resolve the problem. 


Integration of Israeli Arabs 


Except for the Druze and a few Beduin who serve in the Israeli army, Arabs have 
until now had no part in the Israeli corporate national identity. Increasingly, however, 
Israeli Arabs demand a national identity assuring that the state belongs to all its 
citizens—a demand consistent with the values of liberal democracy. This demand was 
integral in the program of Azmi Bishara, a candidate for prime minister in the 1999 
election. The future success of Arab political parties may force this issue onto the national 
agenda and confront the Jewish majority with the need to consider seriously the concept 
of national identity. Until now, little in the Israeli collective and symbolic memory is Arab 
or Palestinian—there are few street names, postage stamps, national holidays, monuments, 
or heroes to indicate that a fifth of the citizenry is Palestinian Arab. The prevailing 
perception is that the state is Jewish, built by Jews and for Jews. 

This minority of “outsiders” constituting a fifth of the population has been forced to 
_ develop its own identity. Many Arabs are demanding cultural autonomy, and some, even 
political autonomy. As the percentage of Israeli Arab-Palestinians increases, this problem 
becomes increasingly critical. 


The Israeli-Palestinian Relationship 


The initiation of a peace process and of mutual recognition between Israel and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1993 was a serious first step undertaken by the 
two groups to terminate the nearly century-old conflict between them. Although the 1993 
Oslo Accord and its ancillary agreements reflected the asymmetry in power between Israel 
and the Palestinians, it established a basis from which the process of reconciliation could 
begin. The Palestinians received a territorial base from which they could start to build 
independent political institutions and prepare for credible self-rule in the future. By 
participating in the Oslo process, the principal Israeli political parties recognized that 
former mandated Palestine belongs to two peoples. 

Although the principle of mutual recognition has been established, and the great 
majority of Israelis accept the inevitability of a Palestinian state, the nature of the 
relationship between the two peoples has yet to be determined. The Israeli-Palestinian 
problem is more complex than claims over territory—simple territorial division may_ not 
resolve their differences. It is doubtful that even if final status negotiations had proceeded 
as planned, issues such as the future of the Palestinian refugees; compensation claims by 
the two sides, the fate of Jewish settlements in occupied territory, or the status of 
Jerusalem could have been resolved by 4 May 1999. 
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The Economy 


Although Israel has ascended from relative under-development to a Western 
European economic level and moved toward a free economy, it still maintains an 
essentially mixed system in which government is involved in nearly all sectors of life. 
While recent governments have begun to sell off excessive holdings, the process of 
privatization has been slow and complex. Weakening of the Histadrut trade union 
federation and bankruptcy of several of its vast holdings have speeded up privatization. 
Some observers, however, believe that diminishing the workers’ organizational power 
may have an adverse effect; instead of dealing with one central union, the government and 
private enterprises may have to deal with an array of independent unions. l 

As US economic assistance diminishes, as even. Israelis acknowledge is inevitable, 
Israel may be forced to rely increasingly on its own devices. 


Social Change 


As Israel turns 51, many Israelis are concerned about the loss of Zionist and 
traditional Jewish values. Some describe the loss as “McDonaldization,” or American- 
ization of Israel, with growing emphasis on individualism over collective needs. 
Manifestations include the decline of the kibbutzim, the infusion of English words into 
Hebrew, the popularity of American television dramas, fast-food franchises throughout 
the country, and the fashions adopted by the younger generation. 

A recent example of Americanization in politics was the attempt by Israel’s leading 
political parties to adopt US campaign tactics in the 1999 election. Labor’s Ehud Barak 
hired President Bill Clinton’s guru James Carville to manage his “One Israel” bid for 
power and Likud’s Binyamin Netanyahu chose Republican pollster Arthur Finkelstein to 
plot his campaign. 


The Environment 


Until recently, Israel had given relatively little systematic attention to environmental 
issues. Only since the late 1980s have policy makers realized that problems exist in the 
public’s attitude toward the environment. Although such awareness has increased, most 
Israelis have not yet internalized the significance of caring for the quality of their 
surroundings. 

Although part of the legal codex, protection of the landscape, water resources, 
wildlife and the like, as well as control of the noise level, have not yet been effectively 
implemented. Among the most critical issues is the future of the country’s water 
resources. With population increasing by one million per decade, by 2010 water shortages 
will become severe. Water demands are already so great that annual use exceeds average 
supply by about 15 percent. Some planners have urged that Israel abandon its emphasis 
on agriculture, which uses more than 75 percent of available water. 
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Because of Israel’s size, dense population, and expectations of an even larger number 
of residents, these issues will require political attention as the nation looks toward its next 
half century. 


Emergence of Civil Society 


The socio-political system that evolved in Israel between 1949 and the 1970s became 
highly politicized and dominated by a quasi-socialist credo, masterminded by David Ben 
Gurion, described as mamlachtiyut, or “statism.” Since the 1970s, however, the pace of 
development in civil society has greatly increased. There have been growing demands for 
privatization, electoral reform, a written constitution, and a citizens’ bill of rights to make 
politicians more responsive to the public’s needs, and increased public participation in the 
electoral process. 

In recent years, many voluntary organizations have sprung up to fulfill diverse 
functions previously considered the responsibility of the state. By some estimates there are 
as many as 10,000 active organizations within the voluntary non-profit sector. They 
include feminist groups, peace organizations, and groups for environmental protection and 
civil rights. There is also an emerging civil society in the Arab community independent 
from and much smaller than the Jewish network, including literary, charity, health, and 
citizens’ rights groups. 

Israel’s political system is still a work in progress, a system in flux. Unlike the 
American system grounded on certain firm constitutional principles, Israeli government 
and society have yet to acquire their permanent structure. By the end of another 50 years, 
nearly all aspects of government and society in Israel are likely to have been transformed 
to a far greater degree than the transformations experienced between 1948 and 1998. 

Don Peretz 





THE UNITED STATES AND ISRAEL: 
EVOLUTION OF AN UNWRITTEN 
ALLIANCE 


Samuel W. Lewis 


Initially cool and distant, US-Israeli relations have evolved over 50 years into a 
unique, if largely unwritten, strategic alliance, despite frequent stormy diplomatic 
clashes. Since the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, US diplomacy has become the motor 
behind nearly all efforts to reach Arab-Israeli peace. This article sketches this 
evolution, then explores the complexities and psychology of this peculiar relation- 
ship between such dissimilar nations, its changing nature, and its likely path in the 
century ahead, a path of close partnership bedeviled by frequent squalls. 


Awe all the alliances and “special relationships” that festoon America’s foreign 
policy on every continent, the United States-Israel connection stands alone in its 
complexity, tenacity, and domestic political impact. This tiny nation of six million people, 
half-way across the world, often occupies and indeed preoccupies more of the US public 
landscape and political energy than even its oldest allies, Great Britain and France, or its 
nearest neighbors, Canada and Mexico. American presidents of both parties routinely 
pledge unqualified support for Israel’s security as do overwhelming bi-partisan majorities 
in both houses of the US Congress; yet there is no overall treaty of alliance between the 
two countries. 


=a 
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Most non-Americans, and some non-Jewish Americans, attribute Israe]’s pride of 
place to the impact of Jewish political activism and campaign contributions and to the 
extraordinarily effective efforts of the so-called “Jewish Lobby” in Washington, led by the 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC). At a time in US political history 
when both organized interest groups of many varieties and insatiable demands for 
campaign funds have an outsized effect on American politics, no one can ignore the role 
they play in US-Israeli relations. But the story is much more complex. To penetrate the 
truly unique relationship which undergirds this unwritten alliance, we should examine its 
origins and the ga of its evolution over the more than 50-year life of the Israeli state. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


In the beginning was guilt. Six elements in the collective American psyche in the 
immediate wake of World War II laid the foundations for the unique US-Israeli 
relationship. The first of these was guilt; guilt about the Nazi holocaust that nearly 
exterminated European Jewry while America turned a blind eye far too long. That sense 
of guilt reinforced a general American humanitarian impulse toward helping arrange the 
resettlement of throngs of refugees displaced from the ruins of Hitler’s Europe, preferably, 
of course, in Palestine or elsewhere rather than in the United States. The third influential 
element was politics, the influence of Jewish donors and voters in American political life, 
especially in the Democratic Party, where key White House aides and an old friend and 
business partner of President Harry Truman, Eddie Jacobson, opened doors for Zionist 
leaders and hearts to the plight of Jewish holocaust survivors. Idealism contributed 
admiration for the founding of a new democratic state which proclaimed a Declaration of 
Independence redolent with phrases drawn from that of the United States. Religious 
identification with a common Judeo-Christian Bible and heritage fired the enthusiasms of 
many American Christians for this return to the Biblical Holy Land by an ancient nation 
of wanderers. But a final element made its rarely cited contribution: ignorance among the 
general American populace, and in much of the American government, about the history 
of the region and the Arab peoples who inhabited it. Only much later, a seventh element 
was added: a so-called “strategic relationship.” It first emerged in the Nixon Adminis- 
tration during the “Black September” 1970 crisis over the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO)/Syrian challenge to King Hussein of Jordan, and was only tacitly acknowl- 
edged for many years, eventually ripening by fits and starts during the Ronald Reagan 
(president 1981-89) and George Bush (president 1989-93) years into today’s virtual 
military alliance. 


EVOLUTION OF THE RELATIONSHIP 
Looking back across five decades, it is hard to visualizé the beginnings. For the first 


20 years of Israel’s existence, in fact, the “special relationship” was hardly special at all; 
rather it was often quite cool and distant. 
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1948—67 


During the 1950s and the first half of the 1960s, US-Israeli oficial relations were 
usually friendly but wary. American diplomacy advocated Israeli-Arab peace, usually 
working within the context of United Nations’ diplomatic efforts, only rarely taking the 
lead and then without success. Most Americans admired Israel’s image as a land of valiant 
pioneers who had successfully fended off Arab armies with rifles and heroism and were 
building a democratic socialist nation in a strange part of the world. Unless one were 
actively involved in American Zionist movement politics (and even most American Jews 
were not), one’s view of Israel was fuzzy at best. Certain events produced enormous 
strain, notably President Eisenhower’s towering rage at Israel during and after the 1956 
Sinai Campaign, and tense standoffs between President John F. Kennedy (president 
1961-63) and Prime Ministers David Ben Gurion (prime minister 1948-53 and 1955-63) 
and Levi Eskhol (prime minister 1963-69) over the US desire to inspect Israel’s nuclear 
facility at Dimona.! While Ben Gurion always hoped for an alliance with one of the major 
powers, especially the United States, the idea was totally foreign to Washington. Prior to 
the Johnson Administration, no US president would even receive an Israeli prime minister 
in Washington. Although Kennedy had considerable sympathy for Israel, he only 
managed to bring himself to meet with Ben Gurion once, in New York. 

Economic aid and large private contributions from American Jewry helped greatly 
with the absorption of waves of new immigrants, but there were no authorized US arms 
sales before the mid-1960s. The 1948 war was fought largely with Czech weapons 
supplied with the encouragement of the Soviets. Some Americans, Jews and non-Jews, 
went clandestinely to fight for the new Jewish state, and weapons were smuggled illegally 
from the United States and Europe to circumvent a tight Allied arms embargo enforced 
strictly by the US government. During the 1950s and early 1960s, France was Israel’s 
principal arms supplier and strategic partner until French President Charles de Gaulle 
severed the connection abruptly in early 1967, after he withdrew French forces from 
Algeria and had no further need for Israeli intelligence cooperation against the Algerian 
rebels. Nonetheless, the Arab-Israeli War in June 1967, the so-called “Six-Day War,” 
Israel’s greatest military victory, was won with French weapons. 

Overall, then, these were 20 years of friendship with the United States, but so far as 
the US government was concerned, it was a time of wary distance. Washington kept Israel 
at arm’s length because of an acute sensitivity to America’s strategic interests, clearly 
identified with Saudi Arabia and its oil reserves as well as with the need to avoid 
complicating the NATO allies’ traditional ties to Israel’s Arab enemies. 


ea 
1. These struggles are described in detail in Avner Cohen, Israel and the Bomb (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1998), pp. 99-174. 
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1967-77 


The decade from the June 1967 War until 1977 was quite different. In this period the 
United States took on the mantle of semi-permanent peace-seeker, initially under a 
multilateral United Nations umbrella in more or less cooperative ventures with the Soviet 
Union, utilizing the British and French as diplomatic spear-carriers; then, after 1970, 
relying more on its own diplomacy with minimal deference to the UN Security Council 
and the Soviets. That decade also saw first the Johnson Administration (1963-69) and 
then, more intensely, the Nixon (1969-74) and Ford (1974-77) Administrations begin to 
create a rudimentary strategic relationship. US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s 
peripatetic negotiating forays into the Arab-Israeli conflict after the surprise shock of the 
October 1973 Arab-Israeli War, the so-called “Yom Kippur War,” inevitably led the two 
governments into more diplomatic intimacy. For the first time, the United States began to 
give written assurances which promised support for Israel’s security in its conflict with its 
enemies in exchange for Israeli flexibility in negotiations over territorial withdrawals. 

Some of those assurances from the Kissinger era came back later to haunt other 
secretaries of state. For example, Kissinger never intended to preclude all contact between 
American diplomats and the PLO when he promised, in a Memorandum of Understanding 
in 1975, that the United States would not negotiate with the PLO. President Carter almost 
inadvertently expanded the meaning of the phrase, and the US Congress later turned it into 
a concrete legislative prohibition. What began as a diplomatic bargaining chip to persuade 
Israel to withdraw from some territory in Sinai in exchange for an assurance that the 
United States would stand by Israel in extremis was transformed into a straitjacket for 
American diplomacy in the late 1970s and 1980s. The policy was finally shed by Secretary 
of State George Shultz and President Reagan only in late 1988 when the United States 
finally initiated a formal dialogue with the PLO in exchange for PLO Chairman Yasir 
“‘Arafat’s public promise to seek peace with Israel and to condemn terrorism. 

That era, then, was one of transition in the way the US government and the American 
public looked at Israel. American commitments to Israel’s security and survival were 
frequent and vocal, but, in diplomatic terms, informal and implicit for the most part. US 
policymakers treated the Arab-Israeli conflict within the broader context of the US-Soviet 
global rivalry, never in isolation. Yet the eloquence and attractiveness of Israeli leaders 
like Prime Minister Golda Meir (prime minister 1969-74) and Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban made them widely admired figures in the United States, enhancing admiration for 
Israel’s military prowess and self-reliance in an era when South Vietnam symbolized 
failure and collapse by another American “ally” at heavy cost to American lives and 
treasure. These factors helped compensate for periodic strains in the relationship over how 
much hard-won territory Israel should yield to its Arab adversaries for less than full peace. 
It was also in that decade when spiraling escalation in the cost of modern weapons needed 
to replace Israel’s heavy losses in the 1973 war led for the first time to Israel’s successful 
requests for large amounts of US military and economic aid, an ominous harbinger for 
future, seemingly permanent, dependence. 
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The Carter Years (1977—81) 


Then came President Jimmy Carter (president 1977-81). I would call his four years 
the “era of compulsive Arab-Israeli peacemaking.” He approached the issues very 
differently than had Nixon, or Ford, or Kissinger, not as a part of the global US-Soviet 
struggle but rather as a regional conflict centered around control over the Holy Land, dear 
to Christians as well as Jews and Muslims. He came into office seemingly convinced that 
the United States had a mission to find a way to bring about peace between Israel and its 
Arab enemies. Moreover, Carter felt a sense of personal concern and special responsibility 
for the Palestinians, previously ignored as much as possible by the Nixon and Ford 
Administrations. Carter’s great diplomatic success at Camp David, in 1978, and 
subsequently in brokering the groundbreaking Treaty of Peace between Egypt and Israel, 
in 1979, have often been described and do not need recounting here. The important point 
to note is that Carter set a precedent of successful mediation for those presidents who have 
followed him, a precedent very difficult to emulate. His success, building on Kissinger’s 
earlier achievements in securing partial withdrawal agreements among Israel, Egypt and 
Syria, imparted many lessons for US diplomats and presidents. Three stand out: 

e coaxing wary Israeli and Arab leaders into taking risks, both military and political, 
for peace is complex, difficult, and demanding of much personal presidential 
attention; and 

e when that attention is applied over a protracted period, Arab-Israeli peace 
agreements can indeed be achieved; and 

e without the PLO or other credible Palestinian leaders at the table, no US mediation 
can make much lasting progress concerning the future of the West Bank and Gaza; 
neither Egypt nor Jordan can successfully act as their diplomatic surrogates. 

The peace treaty between Egypt and Israel remains an enduring monument to Carter’s 
persistent presidential diplomacy. It also set up what may be an impossible standard for 
personal involvement by other American presidents in Middle East peacemaking. 

The Carter era also produced complex changes in the US-Israel relationship: more 
commitments, more economic and military aid, some more military cooperation (largely 
veiled from both Arab and American public eyes), harsh public quarrels with Prime 
Minister Menahem Begin (prime minister 1977—83) and other Israeli leaders over their 
“intransigence” about withdrawing from the West Bank and Gaza and their determination 
to proceed with Israeli settlements there, and periodic efforts by Carter’s Administration 
to mobilize American Jewish leaders against these Begin policies, a trend which 
blossomed later under President Bush. 


The Reagan Years (1981-89) 


From their first days in office, President Ronald Reagan and his first secretary of state, 
Alexander Haig, saw Israel in very different terms than had their predecessors: through a 
strategic, Cold War lens. Above all, Israel was viewed as a loyal, friendly, democratic ally 
(a word Carter would never have employed about Israel) in a sea of hostile Arab states, 
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some of them allied to the Soviet Union—although, of course, there were also friendly 
Arab states in the region strategically important to the United States. Haig developed a 
“strategic cooperation” concept for the Reagan Administration which embodied the belief, 
not unfounded, that contrary to the views of all previous US administrations, especially 
Carter’s, this was not a “zero sum region.” It was possible to have an open strategic 
alliance with Israel and at the same time pursue strategic relationships with key Arab 
countries. Haig believed that the United States could work separately, but in parallel with 
two sets of allies in the region, to checkmate Soviet threats. His approach contradicted 
conventional State Department wisdom, but in fact it turned out to be largely correct when 
the 1991 Gulf War demonstrated that friendly Arab regimes could ignore Israel’s close 
ties to the United States when they felt genuinely threatened. 

During the 1980s the United States developed quiet but increasingly elaborate 
patterns of military-to-military relationships with Israel, including joint planning for 
certain contingencies, joint exercises, and greatly enhanced intelligence cooperation. What 
had been a fuzzy, rudimentary sort of unwritten alliance under President Nixon now 
evolved under President Reagan into something closer to a formal alliance, openly 
proclaimed but still not definitively expressed in any one simple, clear document. 
Simultaneously, of course, the Reagan team strengthened ties with Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
and the Gulf states despite being unable to deal successfully with Syria, either with 
friendly diplomacy or through efforts at military intimidation in Lebanon. The 1982 
Lebanon War and its aftermath put the US-Israel alliance relationship to a severe test. That 
it survived, soon sailed back into calmer waters, and prospered under Reagan and 
Secretary of State Shultz, demonstrated how deep its roots had now gone. Unfortunately, 
despite considerable investment of diplomatic effort on his part, if not his president’s, 
Shultz was unable to achieve any real progress on the peacemaking agenda. Toward the 
end of Reagan’s term, the outbreak of the Palestinian intifada in 1987 began to sour public 
American sympathy for Israel somewhat, as its army was increasingly depicted on 
television screens around the world as an often brutal occupier. 


The Bush Years (1989-93) 


President Bush and his secretary of state, James Baker, shared a view of Israel and 
the Arab-Israeli problem which was closer to that of the Nixon-Ford period than to that 
of either President Carter or of their immediate predecessors, Reagan, Haig and Shultz. It 
embodied a commitment to Israel’s ultimate security and an appreciation of the value of 
military-to-military cooperation without much of the emotional warmth characteristic of 
President Reagan and his chief lieutenants, with the exception of his secretary of defense, 
Caspar Weinberger. Bush and Baker surveyed the stalemate in the Arab-Israeli peace 
process and were convinced, somewhat as Carter had been, that a renewed effort to move 
the region toward peace was not only in Israel’s interest and that of the long-suffering 
Palestinians, but also very much in the American interest. Taking advantage of increased 
US prestige and diplomatic weight after the victorious demonstration of American power 
in the 1991 Gulf War and the fortuitous removal of the Soviet Union as an effective player 
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in the region, they moved quickly, creatively and forcefully to drag a reluctant Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir (prime minister 1983—84 and 1986-92) and all the Arab leaders 
bordering Israel to the Madrid Peace Conference in late 1991, to initiate face-to-face 
negotiations between Israel dnd all of its immediate enemies for the first time. In the 
process, tensions between Israel and the White House reached levels not seen since some 
of the darkest moments of the Begin-Carter relationship in the late 1970s. They also 
reverberated through the American Jewish leadership and Israel’s staunchest supporters in 
the Congress. Shamir’s narrow defeat by Yitzhak Rabin (prime minister 1974-77 and 
1992-95) in the summer of 1992 was one of the consequences, setting the stage for 
dramatic progress in the Madrid peace process after President Bush left office. So while 
the US-Israel relationship was often prickly during the Bush Administration, its funda- 
mentals were not damaged and the stage was set diplomatically for a quantum leap 
forward. 


The Clinton Years (1993-Present) 


President Clinton assumed office in January 1993 with a strong admiration and 
sympathy for Israel at a moment when Prime Minister Rabin had only a few months 
earlier (in 1992) brought the Labor Party’s traditional commitment to territorial compro- 
mise back to the prime minister’s office, from which it had been absent for 13 of the 
previous 15 years. From his first visit to Washington early in 1993, Rabin’s encyclopedic 
knowledge of the issues, his long service in top military and civilian government posts, 
and his apparent determination to break the negotiating stalemate made him a welcome 
diplomatic partner for the new president. Their official relationship quickly ripened into a 
close friendship, one in which the older, more experienced Rabin assumed seniority, 
outlining to Clinton the diplomatic strategy he wanted to follow and readily obtaining 
Clinton’s support. Throughout the months that followed, until Rabin’s assassination by a 
young Orthodox Jew on 4 November 1995 after a peace rally in the center of Tel Aviv, 
Clinton and his administration supported Rabin’s negotiating strategy, working closely 
with him and his foreign minister, Shimon Peres, and looking for ways to minimize and 
compensate for whatever risks Israel would be willing to take to achieve peace. Even 
though Rabin had revealed little to Clinton about the secret negotiations Israel was 
conducting with the PLO in Oslo, when Peres flew suddenly to California in August 1993 
to brief Secretary of State Warren Christopher and his special Middle East coordinator, 
Dennis Ross, on the agreement just reached in Oslo, Clinton and Christopher quickly 
expressed their full support. Clinton’s team worked feverishly to arrange a ceremonial 
signing on the White House lawn on 13 September 1993, something both the Israelis and 
the PLO leaders strongly desired. For it, Clinton gathered foreign leaders from all over the 
Middle East and Europe, as well as from the Congress, American Jewish organizations, 
Arab-Americans, and hundreds of other dignitaries—all assembled to watch the now- 
famous Rabin-‘Arafat handshake and to put a full stamp of American approval on this 
historic agreement. Shortly thereafter, Clinton and Christopher rounded up dozens of 
foreign leaders to attend a “pledging conference,” to promise more than two billion dollars 
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of economic aid for the West Bank and Gaza to help launch the new Palestinian Authority 
to be put in place under the Oslo Agreement; the Clinton Administration itself pledged 
$500 million. 

The pattern of US-Israel relations established during the first nine months of the 
Clinton Administration continued with little change throughout the tenures of Rabin and 
Peres as prime minister. That 1993 to mid-1996 period marked a high-water mark in the 
bilateral relationship, as strategies toward the Arab-Israeli peace process generally were 
synchronized; a comprehensive peace treaty between Israel and Jordan was finally 
achieved in 1994 with little more than encouragement and applause needed from 
Washington; security cooperation, especially against terrorist threats, increased greatly; 
and most American Jewish leaders tended to coalesce around the administration’s strong 
advocacy for the Oslo process and diplomatic efforts to advance its implementation as well 
as the Israeli-Syrian negotiations, which made intermittent, if slow, progress, aided by 
energetic prodding from Christopher and Ross on Clinton’s behalf. A de facto freeze on 
Israeli government encouragement of new settlement expansion in the West Bank under 
the Rabin and Peres cabinets removed temporarily one of the endemic causes of friction 
and mutual frustration between the United States and Israel. President Clinton intuitively 
understood the Israeli need for psychological reassurance at moments of great trial. His 
precedent-setting decision to attend Rabin’s funeral and then to organize and attend an 
anti-terrorism summit with Peres and many key Arab leaders in Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, 
in the wake of the devastating car bomb attacks in Israel in early 1996, conveyed to the 
Israeli public a much-needed, steadying impression of the close relationship between 
Israel and the United States at moments of near despair. 

After Prime Minister Binyamin Netanayhu’s (prime minister 1996-99) election on 
29 May 1996 brought a Likud-led, right-wing coalition back to power, the diplomatic 
waters became much choppier. Progress toward implementing the Oslo Accord with the 
Palestinians has become even more painfully slower, and the Israeli-Syrian negotiations 
have remained completely stalled, having been broken off “temporarily” by Peres in the 
immediate aftermath of the wave of terror bombings in March 1996, and not resumed after 
Peres’ defeat. As repeated crises arose between the Netanyahu government and ‘Arafat’s 
Palestinian Authority over commitments made by both sides but not carried out, American 
mediators have been drawn more and more into dealing with the smallest details of the 
new Israeli-Palestinian relationship, approaching at times the role of de facto arbitrator 
rather than that of mediator. In the absence of any personal rapport between Netanyahu 
and ‘Arafat (as had been achieved eventually between Rabin/Peres and ‘Arafat), both 
sides have either sought, or acquiesced in, this intensified American role. However, 
playing that role as intensely as President Clinton was forced to do in late October 1998, 
to achieve the Wye River Memorandum between Netanyahu and ‘Arafat, inevitably added 
to an already mistrustful and contentious personal relationship between Netanyahu and 
Clinton. Their mutual suspicions were further exacerbated by Netanyahu’s successful 
cultivation of key Republican leaders in a Congress now controlled by Clinton’s political 
opponents, and by Clinton’s domestic political crisis. While the strategic security 
relationship between the Israeli government and Washington has grown ever stronger, 
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reinforced by joint efforts to develop an effective defense shield against ballistic missiles, 
Clinton’s second-term efforts to consolidate his peacemaking achievements in the Middle 
East have been largely frustrated. However, Netanyahu’s defeat by Ehud Barak in May 
1999 now provides a chance for another breakthrough before Clinton leaves office. 


The Balance Sheet 


Scanning the five decades that have elapsed since President Truman extended formal 
diplomatic recognition to the new State of Israel only moments after it was formally 
proclaimed in 1948, much to the dismay of his secretary of state, General George C. 
Marshall, one must conclude that what began at arm’s length has long since become a 
close, if sometimes still wary, embrace. Every succeeding president, at least since Lyndon 
Johnson, has added building blocks to the official relationship between these: two 
dissimilar countries; each decade has seen the bonds between them tighten, despite 
frequent diplomatic clashes and not infrequent antagonisms between presidents and prime 
ministers. A resigned appreciation of that reality among the leaders of Israel’s Arab 
neighbors has been a major factor in the slow but steady progress toward non-belligerent 
coexistence in the region, if not yet full peace. 


AMERICA THE PEACEMAKER 


Among many unique features of the US-Israeli unwritten alliance is that for more 
than 30 years, since the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, the United States has been almost 
continually engaged in trying to mediate peace agreements of a moré or less comprehen- 
sive nature between its friend and ally, Israel, and Israel’s Arab enemies. The Arab 
protagonists have seen themselves as the weaker parties; therefore, despite the US special 
relationship with Israel, they have usually preferred to utilize Americans as third party 
intermediaries rather than the United Nations or another major power for an obvious 
reason: only the United States is believed to have enough influence or leverage over Israel 
to have any chance of persuading the Israelis to yield some or all of the lands they 
conquered in 1967. And as for Israel, for historical reasons Israelis have distrusted 
Americans less than the United Nations or: any of the other major powers. 


The American Role as Third Party 


Every US administration since 1967 has sought to help settle the seemingly 
intractable Arab-Israeli conflict, but the US role has varied widely at different stages. 
Merely to list the various tasks the United States has undertaken is to underscore how 
complex. its role of peacemaker has become: facilitator, catalyst, energizer, mediator, 
messenger, creative wordsmith, bodyguard against interference in the process by the 
United Nations Security Council, sympathetic friend, nag, architect, cheerleader, umpire, 
technical expert, “prodder,” buffer against cultural insensitivities, shield for the parties 
against risks, political scapegoat for tough decisions, provider of carrots, and occasional 
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wielder of sticks; and, sometimes, all of the above! For even when the parties are talking 
directly to one another, as has been the case with Israelis and Palestinians since the Oslo 
Agreement, impasses frequently erupt and direct talks slide back into indirect talks 
through the American intermediary— because direct confrontation of an impasse may risk 
an explosion, or may violate an Arab cultural norm. 


American Motives 


Why has the United States invested so much continuous diplomatic energy and high 
level attention to Arab-Israeli peacemaking over more than a generation? I can think of no 
parallel case where any major power has worked so hard for so long to help other nations 
achieve peace. Before 1990, undoubtedly a major motive was to protect vital US interests 
in the region (perceived to be oil and Israel) by keeping the Soviet influence in the region 
to a minimum and the Cold War at bay. So long as the Soviets were lining up Arab clients 
and the United States was supporting Israel, the Cold War could have become a Hot War 
in this dangerous region, as threatened to occur during both the 1967 and the 1973 
Arab-Israeli Wars. That motive has now essentially disappeared, but others remain: 

© with strategic interests in several Arab states, and a special, historic connection with 
Israel, permanent conflict between the two sides makes it nearly impossible for the 
United States to balance successfully its regional interests; 

e Middle East peacemaking is politically popular with the American public and 
enhances a president’s popularity, at least for a brief period after he achieves some 

` success; 

e when both sides want US mediation and help, it is difficult to refuse; 

e by this time, helping Israel reach peace with its neighbors has become a central part 
of our unique, special relationship—and both American Jews and non-Jews see it 
as a worthy goal for American foreign policy; 

e should peace.remain elusive and new weapons in Arab or Iranian hands eventually 
threaten Israel’s survival, American forces could be called upon to intervene. 

At not infrequent moments in the past two decades, when frustration with Israeli 
government attitudes or with Arab behavior has boiled over in Washington, various 
administrations have toyed with the idea of backing away from the peace process .and 
leaving the parties to ponder the consequences for themselves. This idea has usually faded 
quickly. For the reasons outlined above, presidents cannot easily abdicate for long the role 
of peacemaker which their predecessors have played. That will likely continue to be the 
case until lasting peace in and around the biblical Holy Land is finally achieved. 


STRATEGIC COOPERATION 


From its tacit origins during the Jordan crisis of 1970; through the shock of Israel’s 
surprise attack on the Iraqi nuclear reactor in June 1981, which led to the first, vague, 
short-lived, almost purely symbolic Memorandum of Understanding on Strategic Coop- 
eration, signed at the direction of Prime Minister Begin and President Reagan in late 1981 
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by their reluctant defense ministers, Sharon and Weinberger; to tense military standoffs 
between US forces and the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) in Lebanon in 1982; to emotional 
arguments between the United States and Israel during the 1991 Gulf War over whether 
or not Israel should retaliate against Iraqi SCUD missile attacks at the risk of fraying the 
anti-Iraq Arab-Western coalition; to repeated crises over Israeli retaliatory strikes against 
its Hizballah tormenters in southern Lebanon in the 1990s; the history of the US-Israeli 
strategic military relationship since 1970 has been at once turbulent, sometimes deliber- 
ately obscure, and, since the mid-1980s, increasingly close and fruitful for both sides. A 
product of political decisions by national leaders, not of their two military establishments, 
military-to-military cooperation only began to take root slowly after the low-profile Joint 
Political-Military Group (JPMG) was launched in January 1984, after the diplomatic 
wounds inflicted during the Lebanon War had begun to heal, to provide a regular, 
professional mechanism for consultation and eventually planning of joint military 
exercises and other activities. Despite initial skepticism on both sides, but particularly in 
parts of the US Department of Defense (the Pentagon) about the political wisdom and 
value of collaboration with the IDF, the habit of regular contacts and expanded exposure 
has steadily grown and thrived as military officers came to perceive real mutual benefit 
from exchanges of information, intelligence and experience occurring under the JPMG 
umbrella. 


Then and Now 


For a sense of how the strategic dimension of the relationship has evolved, one can 
cite some of its characteristics during the Carter Administration in the late 1970s: the 
overall theme then was that Israel was seen as anything but a strategic asset for the United 
States. Rather, Israel was regarded in the Pentagon and much of the rest of the US 
government as a complicating factor for overall US regional strategy directed toward 
thwarting Soviet influence, incursions, and alliances with key Arab states such as Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq. Not only did Israel have no role in US Middle East strategy, but any overt 
evidence of US-Israeli cooperation might push Arab governments toward the Soviet camp. 
From this assessment it naturally followed that there could be no Sixth Fleet (the US 
Mediterranean Fleet) visits to Israel’s seaport of Haifa; no public high-level military visits 
or contacts; no joint military planning for possible contingencies nor any joint exercises; 
military equipment sales only on credit terms, not as grants; tight limits as to what 
advanced US weaponry would be authorized for sale to Israel; no pre-positioning of US 
equipment in Israel for possible use by US forces to confront rapidly a crisis elsewhere in 
the region; no US purchase of Israeli-developed weapons; no access to US aerial 
photography (for fear that it might be used for targeting of Arab neighbors); highly 
one-sided, though productive, intelligence exchange arrangements which excluded any 
discussion about hostile Arab states that were friends of the United States; and grudging 
admiration among some US military personnel for the IDF’s past military successes 
against its foes, tempered often by resentment about the adverse effects on US military 
stocks of the massive resupply airlift to Israel during the 1973 war, perceived as politically 
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inspired. On the positive, but obscure side of the ledger was highly secret cooperation 
between US and Israeli intelligence organizations against terrorist threats in third 
countries, and Israel’s providing the United States with information obtained about the 
Soviet Union from newly arrived Soviet immigrants to Israel. 

Two decades later the picture has changed so much as to be almost unrecognizable. 
Today Israel enjoys official status as a “non-NATO” ally with broad access to advanced 
weapons from American manufacturers, as well as a substantial number of customers in 
the US military forces for Israel’s own specialized weapons production, usually through 
joint-ventures with American manufacturers. Joint development of a state-of-the-art 
missile defense system, the Arrow, symbolizes the degree to which the two defense 
establishments now cooperate in myriad ways to confront future threats. Joint training 
exercises at sea and on land now involve the two navies, US marines, air force pilots, and 
other contingents. Stockpiles of US equipment in Israel are ready for various agreed 
contingencies. Israel now receives overhead imagery directly from the US global satellite 
system to guard against ballistic missile threats. The JPMG now conducts regular 
high-level joint operational contingency planning and sponsors a myriad of joint 
military-to-military activities. Hundreds of naval ship visits each year to Haifa’s harbor 
from the US Sixth Fleet provide leave for US sailors on a friendly, welcoming shore. 
Turkish-US-Israeli joint naval exercises welcome official observers from the armed forces 
of Jordan, now, of course, at full peace with Israel. Military aid remains high at a level of 
$1.8 billion annually (largely spent in the United States), supplemented on occasion by 
large quantities of direct US equipment “drawdowns,” needs which reflect the continuing 
escalation in costs of advanced weapons systems. And to cap the strategic relationship, 
earlier this year the two governments launched a higher level coordinating mechanism, 
called the Joint Strategic Planning Committee (JSPC), to deal with strategic challenges 
like the threat of long-range ballistic missiles and methods of deterrence against 
non-conventional weapons of mass destruction, as well as ways in which Israel can make 
a better contribution to US strategic goals and interests in the region. 

The contrast with the 1970s could not be greater. Despite the unfinished and often 
contentious business of peacemaking, which dominates the headlines, largely out of the 
glare of publicity Israel and the United States have consolidated a strategic relationship 
which is surely an alliance in all but name. 


COMPLEXES AND COMPLICATIONS 


Any alliance between nations so dissimilar in size, history, geographical position, 
real and perceived enemies, and societal dynamics must at times be highly contentious and 
even turbulent. This one reflects that model. US-Israeli relations often seem like a roller 
coaster, veering from close emotional solidarity one instant to seemingly paranoid hysteria 
the next. To keep it on anything approximating an even keel for long requires wisdom and 
self-control at the helms of both nations; in other words, to the extent that Israeli prime 
ministers and American presidents demonstrate personal friendship, and engender mutual 
respect and trust, their peoples will be able to overcome the sickening dips in the roller 
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coaster ride without damage. This is true of other American partners, but it is especially 
important with Israel. The Middle East is a very personalized region. Kings, presidents 
and prime ministers are accustomed to dealing with each other through personal 
emissaries and face-to-face meetings, not through institutionalized foreign affairs bureau- 
cracies. In that respect, at least, Israel is a thoroughly Middle Eastern country. Yet, even 
when there have been compatible personalities leading both governments, like Levi 
Eshkol and Lyndon Johnson, or Richard Nixon and Golda Meir; even when Carter and 
Begin finally came to understand how to deal with each other despite their incompatibil- 
ities; even when George Shultz and Shimon Peres and, of course, Clinton and Rabin 
readily found common language, friendship and easy working relationships; eruptions of 
suspicion, fears, exaggeration and unfounded worry, especially among Israelis, have 
boiled to the surface time and time again. 

Among the many endemic reasons are the sheer dissimilarity of the two nations, and 
the surprisingly superficial knowledge of each people about the other nation, despite 
surface indications to the contrary. Superficial familiarity breeds misunderstanding. A 
continental nation surrounded by wide oceans must inevitably view security threats more 
benignly than a tiny new country surrounded by enemies, some of whom have threatened 
its destruction for all of its life as a modern state. 

And beyond these differences there are psychological elements at play which 
magnify disagreement into “crisis.” Israelis have a constant need for reassurance, even 
about their best friend, the United States, which stems from centuries of Jewish history, 
and memories of countless betrayals by leaders of other states that first welcomed stateless 
Jews and then eventually turned on them. Even the most balanced Israelis find it hard to 
put their trust in any other people or leader. This element reinforces the traditions of 
Israel’s founding fathers. Zionists came to Israel earlier in this century to live indepen- 
dently without having to rely on others; to build a new society for themselves in an ancient 
homeland which they imagined to be essentially empty. During the first two decades, they 
seemed to be succeeding. The 1950s and early 1960s fostered an illusion that Israel could 
be truly independent economically and politically, even surrounded by a sea of hostile 
Arab states. The 1973 War badly eroded that confidence. Since then, Israelis have come 
to understand that adequate modern weapons are too expensive for any small state to 
obtain without close allies and economic support from abroad. Their level of frustration 
has grown as has their realization of their inevitable dependency on Washington. That 
frustration periodically produces the tendency to lash out against the very American 
leaders whose continued support is most needed. As senior partner in this alliance, 
American leaders should resist the temptation to respond in kind, and accept instead an 
obligation to keep the relationship on as steady a course as possible, regardless of 
momentary anger or affront. For their part, Israeli leaders would be wise to follow the 
advice given by Rabin in his acceptance speech to the Knesset as newly elected prime 
minister in 1992: “We must overcome the sense of isolation that has held us in thrall for 
half a century. We have to stop thinking the whole world is against us.”? 


Fen) 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


As Israel embarks on its second half century, it scarcely resembles the tiny, poor, 
beleaguered, social democratic nation that declared and then successfully defended its 
independence. Now a high-tech player in the global economic system with an increasingly 
free market ideology and a per capita income nearly equal to that of the United Kingdom, 
Israel’s high-consumption society increasingly follows America’s model, including the 
widening gap between rich and poor. With a powerful defense establishment armed with 
the latest generations of modern weapons and veteran of six largely victorious wars, Israel 
is more secure against potential enemy states than at any time in its history. It has finally 
reached formal peace with Egypt and Jordan whose borders make up most of its frontiers, 
and is partially down the road toward a territorial compromise over the West Bank and 
Gaza with the Palestinians, the rival claimant to their homeland. At the same time that 
Israel’s external security is great, the sense of personal vulnerability among Israelis is near 
an all-time high in the wake of terrorist attacks in recent years within Israel itself from 
militant Islamic opponents of any Israeli-Palestinian peace. 

Meanwhile, the generation of founding fathers have nearly all left the political stage 
and been replaced by a political generation little troubled by ideology, devoted to 
personalization of politics in the pragmatic, American mode, and to television marketing 
skills as the supreme test for political success. The body politic is breaking up more along 
ethnic, “tribal” lines into even more small factions, weakening the two major broad-based 
parties, Likud and Labor, and further complicating the formation of effective governing 
coalitions. The divide between secular and traditional Jews on the one hand, and Orthodox 
and ultra-Orthodox on the other, is in some danger of becoming a chasm, with the 
Supreme Court and its adherence to secular law increasingly targeted as an enemy. 
Finally, generational changes are promoting private preoccupations rather than Israel’s 
earlier espousal of public civic virtue. The European and American penchant for 
entertainment personality cults, video games, denigration of politics and politicians, drugs, 
scandals, and frenzied media competition also afflict Israel as it prepares for the next 
century. Inevitably that raises a question about the possible effects of these trends on the 
US-Israeli relationship, which grew to its present sturdy state with a different kind of 
Israel. 

No less, of course, has the United States changed over these past 50 years. The 
changes most relevant here include the collapse of the Soviet Union and end of any Cold 
War imperatives in the Middle East; a turning away from foreign policy generally except 
when American troops may become involved; an ever increasing influence of special 
interest groups on Congress and the White House; and deepening worries about rogue 
states and terrorist groups hostile to American power and “cultural imperialism” as 
possible possessors of weapons of mass destruction. 

Despite all these changes in both societies, the basic fabric of this unique relationship 
endures, and will likely endure well into the new millennium. It is woven like a spider’s 
web from hundreds of tiny strands. They include family ties, historical feelings of guilt, 
biblical familiarity with place names, shared democratic ideals and religious heritage, the 
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political influence of Jewish supporters of Israel far beyond their numbers, common 
security concerns about terror and mass destruction weapons in the post-Cold War era, 
shared Western culture, increasing American investment in Israel’s high-technology 
sector, and consistently high polling data describing an admiring, friendly attitude toward 
Israel in the American public at large, Jewish and non-Jewish. It would be foolhardy to 
expect the next decade to mimic the present. Yet, despite periodic temporary squalls, this 
peculiar relationship seems destined to endure for many years to come. Some have likened 
it to a periodically troubled Catholic marriage, from which there is no divorce. Both 
partners have to live together through the rough spots, and keep working to smooth them 
out. That is what has been happening in this unique, unwritten alliance over fie past 
decades. So it is destined to continue, for better or for worse. 


a. 





FROM CAMP DAVID TO WYE: CHANGING 
ASSUMPTIONS IN ARAB-ISRAELI 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Shibley Telhami 


Over the past 25 years, the negotiating assumptions of Arabs and Israelis have 
changed in a manner consequential for their negotiating tactics and strategies. This 
article examines how Arabs and Israelis have perceived the role of the United States 
in Arab-Israeli negotiations, and how each party viewed the role of the domestic 
politics of the other in these negotiations. Specifically, it relates the conduct of the 
negotiations to the ability of each party to understand and adjust to change in 
domestic politcs. 


Bere the Camp David Accords in 1978 and the Wye River agreement in 1998, the 
negotiating assumptions of Arabs and Israelis changed in ways that affected the two 
parties’ behavior. It is the aim of this article to reflect on two primary areas of change: 
perceptions of the role of the United-States in the Arab-Israeli peace process, and 
perceptions by each party—Arab and Israeli—of the role of the other’s domestic politics 
in the negotiations. 


PERCEPTIONS OF THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


In the early days of the Clinton Administration, conventional wisdom saw it as the 
most Israel-friendly Administration ever. Both in its rhetoric and behavior, the Adminis- 
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tration bolstered this perception. Quickly, President Bill Clinton became one of the most 
admired men in Israel. No other president visited Israel more often. Diplomatically, no 
other issue of US foreign policy received greater attention than Arab-Israeli peace. 

Yet, midway through his second term, President Clinton was being called pro- 
Palestinian by some Israeli and US critics. Palestinian National Authority President Yasir 
‘Arafat seemed more welcome in the White House than the prime minister of Israel. The 
State Department found itself in the unusual position of defending Palestinian compliance 
with signed agreements and criticizing Israel for lack of compliance. How can one explain 
this contrast? 

The author’s intent in this section is to assess how Arabs and Israelis have viewed the 
American role in the negotiations since the Camp David Accords between Israel and 
Egypt in 1978, and to assess the changes in both perceptions and behavior. In particular, 
the article will examine the changing Arab and Israeli views on the nature of the US role 
(“mediator” or “partner”); on the extent to which US domestic politics mattered in the 
formation of US policy toward the Middle East; and the degree to which US strategic 
calculations implied support for Israel’s position in the negotiations. 

Although the demise of the Soviet Union in 1991 changed Arab and Israeli 
expectations of the US role in the negotiations in important ways, Egypt already behaved 
toward the United States as if the Cold War was over by the mid-1970s. It is thus useful 
to contrast Egyptian and Israeli expectations of the US role in the Camp David 
negotiations in the 1970s, with the Arab and Israeli perceptions of the American role in 
the 1990s. 


The Central Role of the United States at Camp David 


As soon as the confrontation between Egypt and Israel moved to the diplomatic front 
following the 1973 Arab-Israeli War, Egyptian President Anwar Sadat believed that the 
United States held “99 percent of the cards.”! Egypt’s approach to the United States was 
predicated on the assumption that American economic and strategic interests in the Middle 
East were closer to those of Egypt than to those of Israel. Although US domestic support 
for Israel was partly understood, Sadat emerged as the first Egyptian leader who believed 
he could affect US domestic politics. As such, Sadat believed that his expulsion of Soviet 
forces from Egyptian soil (1972), and his positive responsiveness toward Washington after 
the 1973 war would present the United States with a strategic alternative to Israel. This 
was especially so given the close relationship that Sadat had built with the leadership of 
Saudi Arabia—an increasingly important state for the United States following the 
quadrupling of oil prices in 1974—which manifested itself in the oil embargo of 1973-74. 
Even in the Camp David negotiations, Sadat had reason to believe that Saudi Arabia 
would remain “on board,” thus adding to his strategic weight with the United States. 
President Jimmy Carter revealed recently that, in a private meeting with then Crown 
Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia, the latter assured him of Saudi support on the eve of the 
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Camp David Accords, and that Saudi leaders dispatched an immediate letter of 
congratulations to him upon the completion of the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty in 1979.7 

From this perspective, Egypt expected an active American role in the negotiations as 
a “partner,” not a mere “mediator” as Israel preferred. Whereas a mediator is concerned 
with reaching any settlement agreeable to the parties, without much concer for the details 
of the agreement, a partner has interests to advocate and would prefer certain outcomes 
over others. Egypt’s expectation was that American strategic interests would translate into 
pressure on Israel during the negotiations. As Butrus Butrus Ghali, then Egypt’s minister 
of state for foreign affairs, saw it, the Egyptian competition with Israel for alliance with 
the United States was the “most important leverage” that Egypt held in the negotiations, 
and the “secret weapon that Israel feared most.” 

Israel, on the other hand, preferred a minimal American role in the negotiations, 
given that, left alone with Egypt, it had a favorable military balance and it occupied 
territories that Egypt wanted back. But Israel was also concerned about the strategic 
competition that Egypt brought to the table beginning with the Soviet expulsion from 
Egypt in 1972. Former Israeli Defense Minister Ezer Weizman wrote that “In driving out 
the Russians from Egypt [Sadat] brought the West closer to him, thus necessarily diluting 
its loyalty to us.”4 At Camp David, Weizman presented Israel’s concerns about an active 
American role this way: 


My objections to excessive American involvement in the negotiations with Egypt stemmed 
from a simple consideration: I foresaw that US interests lay closer to Egypt’s than to ours, so 
that it would not be long before Israeli negotiators would have to cope with the dual 
confrontation as they face a Washington/Cairo axis.> 


In fact, there was reason for such concern: Carter and Sadat had secretly agreed on 
a joint strategy (that Carter apparently decided to ignore later) that would manipulate 
Israel into accepting a settlement they considered acceptable.® Israeli Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin complained on the fourth day of the Camp David negotiations that “the 
United States negotiators were all agreeing with the Egyptian demand that the Sinai 
settlements be removed, and that this was no way for a mediating team to act.”? He had 
told Carter, upon arriving at Camp David, that the most important agreement he sought at 
Camp David was with the United States, and that an Egyptian-Israeli agreement was of 
“secondary” importance, although also crucial. “He wanted the whole world to know that 
there were no differences between Israel and the United States.”8 

Similarly, Sadat arrived at Camp David with the primary aim of building US- 
Egyptian relations, He could afford failure of the negotiations with Israel as long as the 
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failure would be blamed on Israel and would lead to closer US-Egyptian relations. 
Apparently expecting failure at Camp David, he prepared his ambassadors on the eve of 
his departure to Camp David for a post-failure offensive to place the blame squarely on 
Israel.’ 

Carter and members of the US delegation fully understood that improved relations 
with the United States was the big prize for which both Israel and Egypt were vying. Early 
in the Camp David negotiations, when Carter believed that Menahem Begin was not 
sufficiently compromising, he considered going to the American people with a speech that 
blamed Israel for the failure. But on the eleventh day of the negotiations, when 
Sadat—apparently expecting that Carter would blame Begin for the failure—packed his 
bags to leave Camp David to protest Begin’s position, Carter warned him that “it will 
mean first of all an end to the relationship between the United States and Egypt.’’!° Sadat 
quickly reversed his plans, and agreement was reached within two days. 

In short, the role of the United States was indispensable in the Egyptian-Israeli 
negotiations, not only because both sides believed that relations with the United States 
were central for their foreign policies, but also because each believed that there was 
serious room for competition for the prized relationship. This cannot be said for other 
rounds of Arab-Israeli negotiations, beginning with the Madrid Conference in 1991. 


Changing Perceptions of the US Role Since Madrid 


As the United States organized the Madrid Conference between Israel, on the one 
hand, and Lebanon, Syria, and a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation on the other, both Arabs 
and Israelis held similar views of the American role in Middle East politics. Both sides 
came to the table with minimal immediate expectations, and mostly because neither could 
ignore the only remaining superpower, which had just won the 1991 Gulf War against 
Iraq. And unlike Egypt in the 1970s, no Arab party believed it was in a position to 
compete with Israel for a special relationship with the United States. 

On the Arab side, there was a common interpretation of the consequences of the end 
of the Cold War for Middle East politics. In general, most Arabs believed that the loss of 
the Soviet Union as an ally and as a global counterweight to the United States was 
detrimental to Arab interests. There was also a sense that the United States would continue 
to pursue a policy that favored Israel because of the increasing dominance of domestic 
American politics in the shaping of American foreign policy.!! But for many Arab parties, 
— 
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especially Syria, it was better to be on the side of the only superpower, at least until the 
global picture improved. There was also a general sense among Arab members of the 
coalition against Iraq that President George Bush himself was more inclined than his 
predecessors to be “fair” personally on Arab-Israeli issues, domestic politics notwith- 
standing. 

On the Israeli side, the strategic calculations of the government of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir were not substantially different from those in the: Arab world. The 
consensus in Israel was that the end of the Cold War and the end of the Gulf War put Israel 
in a very advantageous position. American foreign policy would be dominant in regional 
politics, while domestic American politics would be increasingly dominant in shaping 
American foreign policy. But the immediate problem for the Shamir government, which 
came to Madrid reluctantly, was that the Bush Administration came out of the Gulf War 
with great popularity, with President Bush enjoying 90 percent approval ratings in opinion 
polls. Members of Shamir’s government further believed that Bush himself was “anti- 
Israel.”!2 In the end, both sides came to the negotiations as a way of deflecting pressure 
at a moment of weakness as they perceived it: The Shamir government was concerned 
about an undesirable US presidency and the Arab states were. concerned about an 
unfavorable distribution of power. 

In the period between the Madrid Conference in 1991 and the Oslo Accord bewen 
Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1993, Israeli and Arab views of 
the United States changed somewhat. Part of this change was a result of the 1992 election 
of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin in Israel and President Bill Clinton in the United States, 
each more closely sharing the strategic view of the other than their predecessors had: 
Clinton with a more Israel-friendly agenda and the Rabin government with more 
willingness to compromise in the negotiations. In contrast, the Arab side saw the early 
days of the first Clinton Administration in negative terms. Indeed, the PLO, which in the 
past saw Washington as the key to a deal with Israel, ultimately decided to negotiate 
directly with Israel in Oslo without the United States, partly because it did not believe it 
could get much out of the Clinton Administration. 

The ascendance to power of the government of Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu in 1996 resulted in yet another shift in the perceptions of both Arabs and 
Israelis of the American role in the negotiations. Netanyahu, who had opposed the Oslo 
agreements, came to power believing that the United States was not in a strong position 
to pressure Israel. He certainly did not believe that the Clinton Administration was a friend 
of his government, since it had allied itself with his Labor Party opponent in the elections, 
Shimon Peres, and it was seen to have meddled in domestic Israeli politics. But Netanyahu 
believed that the Clinton Administration had little incentive to press Israel, especially 
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since he was confident about his ability to mobilize Congressional support for his 
government. He had labored to build strong relations with Congressional Republicans and 
had much personal experience in American politics.!5 His conclusion was probably this: 
given the American dominance in the Gulf after the Gulf War, and the absence of the 
Soviet alternative for the Arabs, an American president would certainly be more 
responsive to members of Congress than to Arab leaders. 

In this regard, the Netanyahu government believed not only that Arab leverage with 
the United States diminished after the Gulf War in 1991, but also that Arab governments 
now cared much less about the Palestinian issue. In his first year, he was confident that 
lack of progress on the Palestinian-Israeli track would not jeopardize even Israel’s own 
relations with other Arab states. Behind this conclusion lay not only the difficult relations 
between the PLO and members of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC)'* soon after the 
Gulf War, because of the PLO’s position in support of Iraq during that war, but also a 
general sense that American interests in the Gulf region were no longer linked to 
American interests in the Arab-Israeli arena. 

This issue of “linkage” had been at the heart of the American incentive to seek 
actively a settlement to the Arab-Israeli conflict. Besides containment of the Soviet Union 
during the Cold War, US regional interests primarily pertained to oil and Israel. That the 
two issues were linked was forcefully demonstrated in the Arab oil embargo that followed 
the 1973 Arab-Israeli War. This linkage provided added incentive for American 
diplomacy, not only by fueling the shuttle diplomacy of former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger in 1974, but also by providing a sense that resolving the Arab-Israeli conflict 
was a strategic interest for the United States, justifying the kind of presidential effort that 
President Carter later employed to mediate between Israel and Egypt in the Camp David 
negotiations. i 

But Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait propelled a different assessment, not only in Israel, but 
also in the United States. In mobilizing support for its effort to oust Iraq from Kuwait, the 
United States had every incentive to separate the war with Iraq from the continuing crisis 
on the Israeli-Palestinian front, in order to prevent Iraq from exploiting any linkage. 
Aiding the United States in making its case was the fact that Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait was 
obviously not linked to the Arab-Israeli conflict, and that Arab members of the US-led 
coalition also had incentives in minimizing the links between these issues, in order to 
minimize domestic opposition to their policies. 

The relative success in separating Gulf issues from Arab-Israeli issues during the 
Gulf crisis created a sense that these issues were not, in fact, linked. But the difficulty the 
United States ultimately faced in mobilizing support among GCC states for its policy 
toward Iraq, and the growing hesitation in the Arab world in general to continue the trend 
of normalization with Israel that followed the Oslo Accords, were increasingly seen to be 
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tied to the lack of progress on the Israeli-Palestinian front. By 1997, President Clinton 
himself declared that the setbacks in the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations were complicating 
US policy toward Iraq.15 

The revived sense of linkage partly explains why neither Netanyahu nor Arab 
analysts fully predicted American policy in the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations by simply 
assessing the global configurations of forces or by reducing US domestic politics simply 
to interest group politics. On the one hand, the predictions were broadly correct: the 
strategic and economic American support for Israel continued and grew following the end 
of the Cold War, seemingly unaffected by the ups and downs of the Arab-Israeli 
negotiations. On the other hand, the United States did not always take Israel’s side in the 
negotiations, and increasingly took public positions that were critical of Israel’s policies. 
A gap, sometimes a large one, existed between Congressional positions, which were 
predictably more supportive of the Netanyahu government, and the position of the 
Administration. 

Behind these tensions between the Clinton Administration and the Israeli government 
were a number of factors. First, despite clear support for Israel in the United States, 
presidents retain a certain leeway in foreign policy, and both President Bush and President 
Clinton demonstrated this in their policies toward Israel. Second, although US interests in 
the Gulf were theoretically easier to manage in the absence of a perceived Soviet threat 
and with the presence of dominant American forces in the region, the very presence of 
these forces in the Gulf, and the occasional need to employ them, became a new interest 
for the United States that required the cooperation of Arab states. Given the revival of 
“linkage,” weakened as this may have been, no US president could ignore these external 
issues. Third, a second-term president is always more sensitive to international issues than 
a first-term president, not only because of the relative absence of electoral pressures, but 
also because of increased familiarity with the issues, as well as the need to keep 
commitments that a president will have made to foreign leaders. The fact that Clinton was 
the US president to host the signing of the Oslo Accords, for example, is relevant as an 
explanation of the degree to which he would work to implement these Accords. Finally, 
the domestic context of US policy toward the Middle East has changed since the Oslo 
Accords. The American Jewish community, never a monolith, became even more divided 
on US policy toward the peace process, with many Clinton supporters urging him to be 
tough with the Netanyahu government, even as others advised him in the opposite 
direction. 

One might ask if such “leeway” available to a president matters at all in the big 
picture, given that the strategic, political, and economic relationship with Israel remains 
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unaltered. Do nice words toward Palestinian leader Yasir ‘Arafat, or criticism of Israel’s 
settlement policy matter if they lead to no further action? 

Evidence suggests that this “leeway” matters. It is conventional wisdom, for 
example, that the Bush Administration’s linkage of loan-guarantees to Israel with the 
settlement policy of the government of Yitzhak Shamir contributed to the downfall of that 
government in the 1992 Israeli elections. And Netanyahu’s forced decision to hold early 
elections in 1999 was in large part driven by tensions within the government coalition over 
the US-mediated Wye River agreements. In the end, the degree of American-Palestinian 
cooperation will be an important factor in the outcome of the final status negotiations 
between Israel and the Palestinians, not because the Palestinians could ever compete with 
Israel in terms of close relations with the United States, but because having hostile 
relations with the United States would gain them much less. 


Projecting “Optimism” and “Pessimism” as a Negotiating Tactic 


Arabs and Israelis have often employed “optimism” and “pessimism” as instruments 
of bargaining, especially in their attempts to affect the American role. Jn the run-up to the 
Camp David conference, Egypt consistently projected a “pessimistic” outlook on the state 
of the negotiations, so as to compel American intervention, while Israel sought the reverse. 
In the Madrid negotiations, this tactic remained a favored method of manipulating US 
reaction. ; . 

Even as the Madrid negotiations turned serious in 1992 with the ascendance of the 
Labor government to power in Israel, the gap in the parties’ positions remained large; how 
much each party would ultimately get was seen to depend on the role of the United States. 
From the point of view of Israel, the less involved the United States was in the 
negotiations the better, so long as American economic and military aid kept coming—and 
there was no reason to expect otherwise, especially with the election of Bill Clinton as 
president. Arabs, on the other hand, continued to prefer an active American role, since the 
local military and political balance favored Israel. 

The extent of American involvement in the negotiations has been partly a function of 
the degree of perceived progress, and partly one of assigning blame for lack of progress. 
To secure the greatest degree of US involvement in the negotiations, Arab parties have had 
an interest in projecting stalemate and some pessimism. To reduce the extent of the 
American role (or, American pressure), Israel has had an incentive to project a great deal 
of optimism. But each side has had to vary its projections somewhat because neither has 
wanted to be blamed for lack of progress. With Yitzhak Rabin as prime minister of Israel, 
the Arabs started with a tactical handicap in the game. The very fact that, across the table, 
sat negotiators representing an Israeli government with an image of willingness to 
compromise, especially when contrasted with the previous government, shifted the burden 
to the Arab side to show some conciliatory gestures. No matter what Israel proposed, Arab 
negotiators could not constantly express pessimism and gloom, lest they be accused of not 
trying. For their part, the Israelis simultaneously sought to limit American involvement by 
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indicating movement in the negotiations, and to protect their new conciliatory image so as 
not to jeopardize a package of $10 billion in loan guarantees to help Israel absorb new 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

But the role of the United States in this game of perceptions was only one part of the 
story. The other part had to do with the reality that the “Arabs” were not one, but many. 
This of course had always been true, even in the days of the common rhetoric of 
pan-Arabism and unity. Still, most Arabs understood that their hands would be 
strengthened if they cooperated with each other in dealing with Israel. Israel, on the other 
hand, sought to conduct bilateral negotiations with each Arab state so as to limit Arab 
leverage. Ultimately, Israel won out on this issue when the Madrid negotiations were 
organized into simultaneous but bilateral sets of talks, although some issues were to be 
dealt with in “multilateral working groups.” Three central Arab delegations emerged in 
these negotiations: Lebanese, Syrian, and Palestinian-Jordanian. But the most difficult 
issues clearly related to Syria and the Palestinians. 

The Israeli government of Prime Minister Rabin came to the negotiating table with 
clear priorities that contrasted sharply with those of its Likud predecessor; Rabin preferred 
an agreement with the Palestinians before an agreement with Syria. Yet, for tactical 
reasons, exactly the opposite priorities were projected as soon as the negotiations began. 

Contrasting the preferences and the tactical behavior of the two Israeli governments 
is especially telling. When former Prime Minister Shamir concluded that, because of 
American determination, he could not avoid the Madrid process, he set for himself a clear 
agenda. He would use the negotiations to hammer out a bilateral agreement with Syria and 
stall on the Palestinian question. One Likud Party leader, Binyamin Begin, expressed the 
government’s priorities this way: “the problem is with [the Arab states] rather than with 
[Palestinian] Arabs west of the Jordan River.”!® 

The source of the Likud agenda was clear: On the one hand, they were ideologically 
committed to retaining the West Bank (“Judea and Samaria”); on the other hand, 
following the defeat of Iraq in the Gulf War, Syria emerged as the most important Arab 
military power. Sensing the vulnerability of Syria, due to the decline of its former ally, the 
Soviet Union, and having watched the devastation of Iraq’s military, the Israelis thought 
a bilateral deal was possible. With an Israeli-Syrian agreement, the Likud government 
would have fewer constraints in its ambition to control the West Bank. 

Once the Madrid process began, the Israeli delegation projected exactly the opposite 
priorities. On the eve of the negotiations, former Defense Minister Moshe Arens declared 
on American television that he now was “optimistic” about a deal with the Palestinians, 
while a Palestinian leader praised “the new tone from Israel.”7 In the first sessions of the 
conference, the negotiations with the Palestinian-Jordanian delegation exhibited a concil- 
iatory tone while the Israeli-Syrian talks were full of recriminations bordering on 
obscenities. 
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These moves were clearly bargaining tactics. For their part, the Syrians understood 
Israel’s priorities. Preferring not to deal with Israel alone, they managed to forge a 
cooperative relationship with the Lebanese, the Palestinians, and the Jordanians, and they 
toughened their rhetoric on the eve of the negotiations. Meeting in Syria on the eve of the 
Madrid conference, representatives of Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, Egypt, and the PLO agreed 
to “guarantee a unified Arab stand throughout all the phases of the conference and the 
talks that complement it.”!8 

Facing the possibility of strategic coordination between the Arab delegations that 
could prevent independent bilateral agreements, the Israeli government of Yitzhak Shamir 
expressed optimism on the Palestinian question, hoping to lure Palestinians away from the 
Syrians. In frustration, the Syrians could then be open to a bilateral pact with Israel. 

When the Likud government’s priorities became clear in Israel, leaders of the Labor 
Party, including Rabin, cried foul. They criticized the Israeli government for planning to 
rush into an agreement with Syria that could jeopardize Israeli security while ignoring the 
more pressing Palestinian question; they accused the Likud government of sacrificing 
security and economic welfare for ideology. One Labor leader, Ephraim Sneh, put it this 
way: “I am ready for far-reaching concessions on the Palestinian issue, but less ready on 
security questions with Syria. Fm not in a hurry to make peace with Syria.”!9 

When Labor finally got the chance to try its hand at the table, it clearly sought a deal 
with the Palestinians first. But the Palestinians, for their part, continued to coordinate their 
moves with other Arab parties and demanded much more than Rabin was willing to offer. 
To get the Palestinians to cooperate, Rabin’s tactics were exactly the opposite of his real 
priorities. 

For starters, Rabin kept the Likud-appointed negotiator, Elyakim Rubinstein, who 
was unpopular with the Palestinians, as head of the team negotiating with the Palestinian- 
Jordanian delegation. In contrast, he installed the respected and conciliatory Israeli 
scholar, Itamar Rabinovich, to negotiate with the Syrians. The Syrians decided to play 
along, partly because they were under pressure to show some gestures, and partly because 
they feared a bilateral Israeli-Palestinian deal. From there, expressions of optimism and 
pessimism were easy to anticipate. 

The secret contacts between the Israeli government and the PLO leading to the Oslo 
Accords ultimately changed the degree to which Israel could play one negotiating front 
against another. Still, there was much room for maneuver as Rabin continued this tactic. 
But when Netanyahu was elected prime minister of Israel in 1996, on a platform that ruled 
out full Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights, Israeli-Syrian negotiations were 
frozen—and so were the multilateral Middle East negotiations. The Israeli ability to use 
one front of negotiations to affect the other all but disappeared. The Israeli-Palestinian 
negotiations became the only place to measure progress in Arab-Israeli negotiations. 
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THE PERCEPTION OF THE OTHER PARTY’S DOMESTIC POLITICS 


For many years, both Israelis and Arabs underestimated the influence of each other’s 
domestic politics on foreign policy. In one of the early sessions during the Camp David 
conference, for example, Sadat explained to Begin that Egyptian public opinion would not 
allow him to make the kind of concessions that Israel was demanding. Begin rejected 
Sadat’s explanation on the grounds that “the people of Egypt could be easily manipulated 
by Sadat, and their beliefs and attitudes could be shaped by their leader.”?° Begin went on 
to cite Sadat’s. ability to convince his people that the Soviets were their best friends, only 
later to cast them as their worst enemies.?! From that point on, Sadat and Begin had to be 
separated throughout the negotiations until an agreement was finally reached. 

This Israeli perception that the autocratic nature of Arab governments made domestic 
politics irrelevant to the negotiations was bolstered by the absence of the kind of public 
upheavals in the Arab world that many scholars had predicted following the 1991 Gulf 
War, and by an increasing acceptance of this same thesis in Washington. 

On the Arab side, there has been a prevailing assumption that little difference existed 
between the two dominant parties in Israel, and that domestic politics were employed by 
Israeli governments to justify intransigence. During the Camp David negotiations, for 
example, Egypt did not believe that Israel’s concern for public opposition to the 
dismantlement of settlements in the Sinai was more than a ploy intended to minimize 
Israeli concessions.” N 

‘These perceptions began breaking down on a significant scale among Palestinian 
leaders after the 1991 Gulf War. But for much of the period of negotiations between Israel 
and Syria, and to some extent between Israel and the Palestinians, the perception remained 
that little difference existed in the foreign policy aims of Labor and Likud, except perhaps 
tactically. 

The assassination of Prime Minister Rabin by a militant Israeli opposed to Rabin’s 
peace policies did much to change Arab perceptions, but many in the Arab world 
continued to believe that differences within Israel were minor, This entrenched view 
propelled American diplomacy to highlight the potential differences between a Likud 
government and the existing government of Shimon Peres on the eve of the 1996 Israeli 
elections. The rhetoric of American diplomacy highlighted the conflict between “‘support- 
ers of peace and opponents of peace” on both sides. Implicitly, the Likud Party in Israel, 
which opposed the Oslo Accords, fell on the “opponents” side of the divide. As Israeli 
troops moved into Lebanese territory on a large scale in the spring of 1996, in an operation 
that led to the death of dozens at Qana, the US government asked Arab negotiating 
partners to show restraint, on the grounds that this operation could help prevent the 
electoral success of Netanyahu. In the process, US diplomacy intensified its efforts to 
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persuade Arabs that the differences between Labor and Likud were consequential. By the 
eve of the elections, the United States appeared to have succeeded, as Syria’s Foreign 
Minister Faruq al-Shar‘a expressed his preference for Peres. This was enough for 
Netanyahu to charge that Peres was Syria’s candidate, suggesting that Peres would give 
more to the Arabs in the negotiations. This American success also made the rehabilitation 
of Netanyahu in Arab eyes an uphill battle following his surprise victory in the election. ` 

On the Israeli side, a more differentiated view of Palestinian domestic politics 
certainly began with the rise of Hamas as an alternative to the PLO, and the moves leading 
to Oslo were in part driven by Israel’s desire to prevent Hamas from taking over in the 
West Bank and Gaza.” In general, however, the prevailing view in Israel remained that 
public opinion was less important for Arab politics, either because Arab leaders could help 
shape the opinions of their publics, or because they could ignore them even if they could 
not shape them. This view has become difficult to sustain over the past several years. 

First, it is clear that Arab governments have increasingly lost control over the media 
within their own polities. The spread of satellite technology, and the emergence of some 
relatively independent media with broad regional reach has guaranteed that no one in the 
region has a monopoly on information. Second, although governments can disregard their 
publics most of the time, public opinion has proven important in affecting some 
government decisions, such as the boycott of the Middle East-North Africa Economic 
Conference at Doha, Qatar, in 1997. More importantly, the weight of public opinion, 
especially elite opinion, has affected Arab-Israeli relations, despite the peace agreements 
signed by governments. Jordanian and Egyptian elites, for example, have been able to 
block fuller normalization of relations with Israel through social and public pressure. In 
short both Israelis and Arabs have been slow to recognize the growing importance of 
domestic politics for the foreign policy. of the other. 


Domestic Politics and Bargaining 


In a previous work, the author argued that centralized governments are not as 
effective in international bargaining as less centralized ones. In particular, Israel’s 
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- decentralized government enabled its leadership to extract more concessions from Egypt’s 
centralized government on some issues, even if one took into account that Israel had more 
objective leverage than Egypt held at Camp David. This is because centralized govern- 
ments lack effective hierarchies to minimize leaders’ mistakes and to provide fall-back 
positions when mistakes do occur. In Israel’s case, the prime minister, Menahem Begin, 
preferred not to negotiate directly, could not fully disregard his Cabinet members, and 
ultimately could use Knesset ratification as a lever. In the case of the Egyptian president, 

` American negotiators could go to him directly to extract concessions, and he very often 

overruled his aides in making concessions. Carter argued that, for all his strengths, Sadat 
` was too immune to internal criticism for his own good.?5 

Although this same structural weakness could have affected Syrian negotiations as 
well, President Hafiz al-Asad’s personal style, his remoteness from routine negotiations, 
and his complete insulation from Israeli leaders, have minimized the negative consequenc- 
es—although this same cautious style may have also prevented the exploitation of a 

possible agreement with the Rabin government.?© The unique case in this regard, however, 
` is the case of the Palestinians. 

When the Madrid Conference began on 30 October 1991, the Palestinian team had 
an accidental structure that was hierarchical and less inclined to make mistakes. This 
structure was, in part, the inadvertent consequence of the Israeli government’s insistence 
that the PLO be excluded from the negotiations. The outcome was that the PLO, which 
remained the invisible power behind the Palestinian delegation, made all the final 
decisions, while distinguished Palestinians from the West Bank and Gaza conducted the 
routine negotiations. The further exclusion of Palestinians from East Jerusalem who were 
at the top of the local Palestinian leadership, created a second tier of negotiators, as these 
leaders accompanied the negotiators as advisors, but did not attend the sessions. The final 
decisions belonged to the PLO leadership and its chairman Yasir ‘Arafat. While this 
arrangement minimized mistakes, it also encouraged stalemate. 

Ultimately, it was partly this realization that propelled the Rabin government to seek 
direct contact with the PLO. As Israeli negotiator Uri Savir pointed out, the local 
Palestinian negotiators were simply receiving orders from the PLO anyway; “we were 
actually negotiating with Yasir ‘Arafat by fax,” at the same time that the PLO’s weakness 
after the Gulf War made it more willing to compromise.?7 

Once the 1993 Oslo Accords were concluded, the Palestinian team resembled the 
typical team of a centralized polity. Rabin, Peres, and American negotiators had direct 
access to ‘Arafat when needed, as his aides could be easily bypassed. But the difficult 
relationship that emerged between ‘Arafat and Netanyahu, following the latter’s election, 
once again created, inadvertently, a tier of separation that minimized Netanyahu’s ability 
to have direct influence with ‘Arafat. 
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CONCLUSION 


It should be clear from the discussion above that Arab-Israeli negotiations, and the 
role of the United States in these negotiations, have been affected by the tactics of the 
parties, and that these tactics have not always been adjusted quickly to changes in the 
domestic politics of the key actors. Although the contours of Arab-Israeli negotiations, 
and the US role in these negotiations, remain a function of relative power, it is evident that 
much of what has happened in those negotiations has been a function of domestic politics, 
and the effectiveness of each party in understanding and adjusting to change in domestic 
politics. . 





FROM CONFLICT TO PEACE? ISRAEL’S 
RELATION S WITH SYRIA AND THE 
PALESTINIANS 


Moshe Ma‘oz 


For about two decades after the 1948 war, Israel successfully fought against Arab 
belligerency and, in the 1967 war, it occupied new Arab territories. But while 
concluding a peace agreement with Egypt (1979) and conducting de facto peaceful 
relations with Jordan (since 1970), Israel continued its bitter conflicts with Syria 
and the Palestinians, highlighted in the 1982 Lebanese war. Only under Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s leadership (1992-95) did major breakthroughs occur for 
the first time between Israel, the Palestinians and Syria. But these remarkable 

* developments were halted during Binyamin Netanyahu’s term as prime minister 
(1996-99), leaving Israel with the crucial challenges to achieve full peace and 
reconciliation with these two Arab nations. 


N. single article could adequately summarize the entire scope of Israeli-Arab relations 
over the past 50 years. After many complexities and several wars, peace treaties have been 
signed by Israel with Egypt and with Jordan. Israel and Lebanon maintained the cease-fire 
on their border for many years, but an ultimate resolution of the remaining issues between 
them will be dependent on Syria. 

Thus the two major outstanding issues are Israel’s relations with Syria and with the 
Palestinians. Israel and Syria have been in a state of war since 1948, despite brief periods 
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of negotiations, while Israeli-Palestinian relations are still precarious, despite the Oslo 
Accord of 1993. Indeed, these deep-rooted conflicts continue to influence significantly 
Israel’s relations with the Arab and Muslim worlds, and have repercussions within Israel’s 
domestic politics and society. 


ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINIANS: THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 1948 WAR 


For Israel’s Arab neighbors, and notably for the Palestinians, their humiliating 
military defeat in the 1948 war at the hands of the tiny Jewish state was a severe blow, 
the naksa, or catastrophe, as they have traditionally referred to it. The Palestinians’ 
national community disintegrated and dispersed, while more than half (some 700,000) 
became refugees, partly having fled the war zones and partly been expelled by Israeli 
forces.! They were put in refugee camps in the other two inhabited parts of Palestine—the 
Jordanian-held West Bank and Egyptian controlled Gaza Strip—as well as in Lebanon, 
Syria and the East Bank of Jordan. Ever since, they and their offspring have longed to 
return to their homes inside Israel; many would illegally infiltrate into Israel to work their 
fields, to visit their relatives or to commit acts of violence against Jews.2 Indeed the 
Palestinian refugee camps became, begining in the early 1950s, mobilization centers for 
guerrilla/terrorist attacks on Israeli Jews, engineered or permitted by Arab regimes. These 
camps also became breeding grounds for the various Palestinian fida’i (“sacrifice,” 
guerrilla) organizations, notably Fatah, which emerged in the early 1960s, and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), established in 1964 (and subsequently consol- 
idated under ChairmanYasir ‘Arafat’s leadership). These organizations were committed 
for many years to the destruction of Israel by means of a military-guerrilla struggle. 

Adopting harsh measures against Palestinian infiltrators and fida’iyyun, Israel also 
consistently opposed the return of Palestinian refugees and rejected United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 194 (of December 1948), which recognized the right of the 
Palestinian refugees to return to their homes inside Israel, or receive compensation. Israel 
blamed the Arabs for attacking it in 1948 (killing 6,000 Jews out of the 650,000 
inhabitants) and thus causing the Palestinian refugee problem. It has also argued that the 
return of the Palestinian refugees would undermine the viability and character of the 
Jewish state, which itself absorbed many Jewish refugees from Arab countries. But owing 
to American pressure, Israel has nevertheless admitted some 40,000-50,000 Palestinian 
refugees since the early 1950s, under a family reunification program.? Still, the trauma of 
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the 1948 war coupled with extreme Arab belligerency—in words and deeds—contributed 
to demonizing the Arabs, notably the Palestinians, as bloodthirsty terrorists in the eyes of 
many Israeli Jews.* 

In comparison with this intense Israeli-Palestinian antagonism, the relations between 
other Arab nations—or rather their regimes—and Israel were not so unequivocally 
adverse. True, the 1948 debacle helped shake or topple the regimes in Syria, Jordan and 
Egypt. In Damascus, three military coups occurred consecutively in 1949: by Colonels 
Husni Za‘im (March), Sami Hinnawi (August) and Adib Shishakli (December 1949; in 
power until February 1954). In July 1951, King ‘Abdallah of Jordan was assassinated in 
East Jerusalem by a Palestinian nationalist;5 and in Egypt, the 1948 defeat inspired the 
July 1952 revolution carried out by Colonel Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. 

Significantly, however, Israel’s victory in 1948 induced Egyptian, Jordanian and 
even Syrian leaders to negotiate, separately and secretly, political settlements with Israel 
between late 1948 and the mid 1950s. Influenced by inter-Arab rivalries, each of these 
ventures aimed at containing Israel’s might and extracting territorial concessions from it. 
But Israel’s refusal to make such concessions and the lack of Arab domestic and/or 
regional consensus, aborted these negotiations.® 


SYRIA AND ISRAEL; FROM PEACE OFFERS TO A ZERO-SUM. CONFLICT 


Remarkably, Husni al-Za‘im and Adib Shishakli, the new military leaders of Syria, 
offered to sign peace agreements with the Jewish state in 1949 and 1952, respectively.7 
Za‘im and Shishakli also suggested that Syria absorb 300,000 (Za‘im) to 500,000 
(Shishakli) Palestinian refugees, but insisted that Israel should cede to Syria half of Lake 
Tiberias as well as other strategic border areas.8 Those Syrian leaders probably calculated 
that peace with Israel would consolidate their new regimes and improve the country’s 
socio-economic conditions (with American help). Yet territorial gains from Israel were 
essential to contain Israel’s military advantage and its alleged expansionist tendencies as 
well as “to strengthen their [own] position in Syria,”? and mitigate popular opposition to 
peace with Israel. To be sure, this intense opposition to Israel did not stem only from 
historical, nationalist and religious causes. The consequences of the 1948 war, and the 
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periodic border clashes with Israel, produced among many Syrians “an increasing fear of 
the growing power of Israel and the threat which that involves ... Syrians are obsessed 
with the danger of Israeli expansion.”!° Syrian fears were also nourished by the huge 
waves of Jewish immigrants to Israel (some 700,000 between 1949-52, doubling Israel’s 
Jewish population), as well as by certain relevant statements of Israel’s Prime Minister 
David Ben Gurion, namely: that he envisaged a “Jewish state of ten million”™ that “could 
put 200,000 troops into the field.”!? Unlike his minister of foreign affairs, Moshe Sharett, 
an Arabist with empathy toward the Arabs, Ben Gurion mistrusted them and believed that 
they wished to exterminate Israel. He was therefore reluctant to make territorial 
concessions to Syria (as well as to Egypt and Jordan) lest these would be interpreted as 
Israeli weakness and invite further Arab demands and pressures. For example, Syria’s 
Prime Minister Faris al-Khuri stated in 1954: “As long as the Jews reside amongst us, 
there will be hostility between us and them. The first round [the 1948 war] was not 
successful. Undoubtedly the Arabs should prepare for the second round. . .the Jews should 
be ousted from Palestine only by war. . .in the same way we expelled the Crusaders.”!3 

In addition, Damascus served as the headquarters of the Arab economic boycott 
against Israel, and also endeavored to obstruct Israeli irrigation and land reclamation 
projects along its border with Israel. Syrian troops would periodically shoot at Israeli 
soldiers, farmers and fishermen (on Lake Tiberias), sometimes in response to Israeli 
provocation. Israel would then launch fierce retaliatory attacks on Syrian positions, 
resulting in casualties on both sides. 

This emerging pattern of mutual animosity, mistrust and fear, and of a vicious cycle 
of armed hostilities between Israel and Syria, was further aggravated after 1954. Both 
parties engaged in an escalated arms race, exchanged more hostile rhetoric (particularly by 
Syria), and launched military attacks (especially by Israel). The new parliamentary regime 
in Damascus was unstable and influenced by radical military groups affiliated with the 
Ba‘th and Communist parties.!4 For the first time, Syria developed close relations with 
Moscow and, beginning in late 1954, concluded several arms deals with Czechoslovakia. 
In October 1955 Syria and Egypt signed a military alliance which, Nasir said, “will protect 
the Arab world against Zionism.”!5 Egypt itself also concluded (beginning in late 1955) 
arms deals with the Soviets, continued to blockade Israeli navigation through the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, and employed Palestinian fida’iyyun in Gaza and the West 
Bank in attacks inside Israel. Feeling besieged and threatened, Israel, under Ben Gurion’s 
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leadership and at the inducement of Chief of Staff Moshe Dayan, launched a series of 
large-scale and bloody reprisals against Syria, the Egyptian-held Gaza Strip, and the 
Jordanian-controlled West Bank.'© According to senior Israeli officials, those raids “not 
only stemmed from Israel’s feelings of weakness, of isolation, of fear regarding the 
future”; there was also “a disproportion between the [Arab] inducement and the [Israeli] 
reaction.”!7 “Sometimes [the raids’] scope exceeded the planned proportions” and was 
intended “to create a situation of gravity that would force the Arab States to take up open 
battle with Israel.”!8 Ben Gurion and Dayan believed that Egypt and Syria (with Jordan’s 
participation) were preparing a “second round” offensive against Israel; hence Israel must 
launch a preemptive strike in order to capture the Gaza Strip, West Bank and the Strait of 
Tiran, as well as to cause the downfall of Nasir.!9 Since the United States had maintained 
its arms embargo since 1948, Israel obtained new weapons from France, and in collusion 
with France and Britain, launched the Sinai-Suez campaign of late October 1956. Under 
American pressure and Soviet threats, Israel later withdrew from Sinai and the Gaza Strip, 
and its armistice lines with Egypt became relatively tranquil until the June 1967 war. Yet 
Israel’s image as an imperialist proxy in the region and a danger to the Arabs was 
reinforced. 

Repeatedly calling for the “elimination” of “the Zionist serpent,” Damascus 
enhanced its military build-up and, for this and for other motives, sought a union with 
Egypt in February 1958 (the United Arab Republic, UAR).”° Israeli-Syrian border 
warfare, however, continued intermittently during the UAR period (1958-61) and 
beyond, and was again characterized by Syrian artillery attacks on Israeli villages 
(sometimes provoked by Israel) and by several large scale Israeli raids on Syrian positions. 
Both countries further increased and modernized their arsenals: Syria with Soviet weapons 
and Israel with British and German arms, followed for the first time in the early 1960s with 
American military equipment. Reportedly Israel started at that juncture to develop its 
nuclear capability with French help.”! Yet the deterioration toward the June 1967 war 
intensified following the Ba‘th military takeover in Syria (March 1963) and Syria’s 
renewed conflict with Israel over the diversion of Jordan River headwaters.?2 


ESCALATION TOWARD THE 1967 WAR 


The new Ba‘th regime began the water diversion works in early 1965 and employed, 
for the first time, the newly created Fatah organization in guerrilla raids on Israel’s Jordan 
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water conduit, the National Water Carrier, and on other civilian targets. Subsequently, the 
new Ba‘th leaders, notably Salah Jadid and Hafiz al-Asad, called for a “popular liberation 
war” to be led by the Palestinian fida’iyyun and followed by Arab regular armies.?3 But 
until late 1966 the Arab states, led by Egypt, were either unprepared or unwilling to be 
dragged into a new battle with Israel over the Jordan River’s diversion. In November 
1966, however, Egypt concluded a new mutual defense pact with Syria and renewed its 
support of the fida’iyyun raids inside Israel. And in mid-May 1967, Nasir dispatched his 
troops into Sinai in order “to take a firm stand against the Israeli military threat and 
intervene immediately in case of any aggressive action taken by Israel against Syria.”’4 

These Egyptian moves undoubtedly contributed to the eruption of the 1967 war, as 
did Soviet misinformation regarding Israeli military concentrations along the Syrian 
border.5 Yet Syria played the major role, and Israel a minor one in the escalation process 
leading to the war. Syria’s role may be summarized in the remarks of two veteran and 
empathetic observers of Syrian politics: “. . .carrying terrorism into Israeli territory and 
promoting ‘guerrilla warfare’ ”; “Syria’s verbal aggressiveness more and more assumed 
the character of a calculated provocation, as the neo-Ba‘th came to believe that the time 
had come to engage Israel in decisive battle. This provocative policy gave the Israeli 
activist clan precisely the pretext it needed to go to war to fulfill its territorial ambitions.”26 

As regards Israel’s role, its moderate, hesitant prime minister, Levi Eshkol, was not 
inclined to become involved in a war. However, under pressure from activist leaders like 
Ben Gurion, Dayan, Shimon Peres, and Yitzhak Rabin, Eshkol endorsed severe military 
action against Syria. Sharp warnings aimed at Syria’s belligerent policy were pronounced 
by Israeli leaders, including Dayan, who under pressure from the alarmed public was 
appointed minister of defense on 1 June 1967. Referring to Syrian aggression, he had said 
in January 1967: “...the choice for them is either to stop acting against us or let the 
situation deteriorate toward war.” Rabin, the chief of staff, stated in September 1966 and 
similarly in May 1967 that “Israel’s reaction. . must be directed. . against the [Syrian] 
rulers,” and this was interpreted by Syrians, Egyptians and Soviets as an intention to bring 
down the Ba‘th regime.?’ 

The USSR definitely backed, perhaps encouraged, the belligerent Syrian and 
Egyptian positions while the United States, by giving a “yellow light,” facilitated Israel’s 
decision to launch a preemptive strike on Egypt and Syria on 6 June 1967.78 
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ISRAEL’S STATUS QUO STRATEGY: TOWARD THE 1973 WAR 


Following the 1967 war, Israel’s relations with its Arab neighbors were marked by 
a policy of maintaining the status quo. By overlooking certain signs of flexibility in Arab 
positions, and perhaps missing opportunities for political settlements, these Israeli 
policies, carried out mainly by Prime Minister Golda Meir (prime minister, 1969-74) 
significantly contributed to the eruption of the 1973 war. The policies were marked by: 
© anew sense of power and euphoria among most Israeli Jews, and particularly their 
leaders, as a result of the historic military victory, coupled with contempt toward 
Arab military capabilities, and insensitivity regarding the Arab sense of humilia- 
tion and revenge; f 

e high Israeli expectations of retaining control of the newly occupied territories, 
particularly Judea and Samaria (the West Bank), East Jerusalem and the Golan 
Heights; 

e and US backing of Israeli positions of no withdrawal without peace agreements 

with the Arabs as well as its continuous supply of modern weapons to Israel. 

It should be pointed out, however, that soon after the June 1967 war, Israel delivered 
to Egypt, Syria and Jordan, via the United States, far-reaching peace offers, and their total 
rejection by the Arabs also contributed to Israel’s status quo strategy. Israel’s “national 
unity” government (including Menahem Begin) endorsed on 19 June 1967 a cabinet 
resolution of 10 June 1967, calling on those three Arab states to conclude peace treaties 
with Israel. In return, Israel was prepared to withdraw to the international borders (with 
certain modifications in the West Bank, and without including East Jerusalem and the 
Gaza Strip), but requested total demilitarization, uninterrupted flow of the Jordan River’s 
headwaters, as well as freedom of shipping through the Suez Canal and the Strait of 
Tiran.?° The Israeli proposals were turned down by the Arab states, although Egypt and 
Jordan subsequently adopted more flexible positions than Syria and the PLO, namely 
employing diplomacy and international pressure in order to retrieve their occupied lands. 

This new line was hinted at in the otherwise harsh resolutions of the Arab summit at 
Khartoum (1 September 1967): no peace with Israel, no recognition of Israel and no 
negotiations with it. Syria, which boycotted the summit, declared that “the Israeli enemy 
will be liquidated only by means of force.”2° Similarly, whereas Syria (and the PLO) 
rejected United Nations Security Council Resolution 242 (of 22 November 1967), calling 
for Israeli withdrawal from Arab territories occupied in the 1967 war as well as for peace 
between the states of the region, in secure and recognized boundaries, Egypt and Jordan 
accepted it.3! Israel accepted this resolution only in October 1968, when it also abandoned 
its previous decisions of 19 June 1967, but continued to call for direct and unconditional 
negotiations with the Arab states. 
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Previously, however, Israel had unilaterally annexed East Jerusalem and subse- 
quently established several Jewish settlements in the West Bank, the Golan Heights and 
Sinai. Consequently, anti-Israeli hostilities were resumed by Egypt, Syria and Jordan 
(mostly by Fatah, using Jordan’s territory). Nasir’s war of attrition along the Suez Canal 
(until 1970) became the focus of the new military confrontation. However, both Egypt and 
Jordan were also inclined to accept UN and US diplomatic initiatives: of 1969 and 1970, 
particularly those of US Secretary of State William Rogers.> Jordan, after the September 
1970 crisis with the PLO, developed de facto peaceful relations with Israel, mainly 
through strategic and economic cooperation. 

Syria, by contrast, not only rejected all diplomatic initiatives, but beginning in 1968 
launched artillery and air attacks on Israeli targets in the Golan Heights, while employing 
Palestinian commandos in guerrilla/terrorist operations against Israel. Israel reacted by 
bombing Syrian positions and Palestinian commando camps, which were equated, even by 
the eloquent Minister of Foreign Affairs Abba Eban, with “S.S. camps. . .training [at] 
Auschwitz. . bullies. . for the murder of Jews.’33 

.At the same time, Meir, the new prime minister, also rejected most UN and US 
diplomatic initiatives. Her cabinet in early 1971 even declined to accept Defense Minister 
Dayan’s proposal for an interim settlement with Egypt.*4 If Israel was not prepared even 
to examine the possibility of a settlement with Egypt, it also ignored the first pragmatic 
signal coming from Syria, namely, Asad’s statement of March 1972 that Syria no longer 
opposed the implementation of UN Resolution 242, provided it would entail Israeli 
withdrawal from the Arab lands occupied in 1967, and the realization of Palestinian 
rights.35 Israel did not consider Syria as a partner for negotiations and certainly would not 
give up any part of the Golan Heights. As far as the Palestinians were concerned, Meir 
stated in 1972 that they did not exist as a people,?* while the PLO was seen by her and 
most Israeli Jews as a deadly enemy committed to the annihilation of the Jewish state. 

Israel had indeed taken, beginning in 1967, harsh measures against PLO members 
and followers in the West Bank and Gaza, in addition to attacking PLO bases in Lebanon, 
Syria, and Jordan. At the- same time, however, Defense Minister Dayan cultivated 
conservative-traditional Palestinian leaders in the Occupied Territories, allowing them 
local-municipal responsibilities, and discussing with them options for a political settle- 
ment, in conjunction with Jordan, or independent of it. But when King Hussein suggested, 
in March 1972, the creation of a Jordanian-Palestinian federation (with the West Bank; the 
“united kingdom” plan), Meir refused to explore this option; nor was the Israeli 
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government prepared to help establish a Palestinian autonomous entity, let alone a state, 
in the Occupied ‘Territories.3” 

In sum, by late 1973, six years after the 1967 war and the occupation of Arab 
territories, Israel, under Meir’s strong leadership, continued to adhere to its status quo 
strategy, while rejecting an interim settlement with Egypt and a possible settlement in the 
West Bank, and ignoring Egyptian and Syrian threats to wage war if a political settlement 
were not achieved. Israels cabinet ministers, and most Israeli Jews, were confident of 
Israel’s military superiority and supported, for example, Dayan’s notion that “Sharm 
al-Shaykh without peace was better than peace without Sharm al-Shaykh”?8 (the southern 
tip of Sinai controlling the Strait of Tiran). In a lecture to the National Defense Staff 
College in August 1973, Defense Minister Dayan stated: “The overall balance of power 
is in our favor, and this outweighs all other Arab motivations and calculations and blocks 
the immediate resumption of war...our military superiority is both a result of Arab 
weakness and our strength. Their weakness derives from factors that, to my mind, will not 
be over soon.”39 

As we know, Dayan was wrong, and both Syria and Egypt attacked Israel on 6 
October 1973, and occupied the entire Golan Heights and the eastern bank of the Suez, 
respectively. Subsequently, however, Israel reoccupied these and additional territories, at 
a high human and material cost to all three parties. 


THE IMPACTS OF THE 1973 WAR: CHANGING AND TRANSPOSING POSITIONS 


The devastating war of 1973 had a crucial impact on the mutual attitudes and 
relations between Israel and its Arab neighbors, as well as the self-perceptions of each 
society. Whereas Arabs recovered their wounded pride caused by the 1967 naksa and 
regained self-esteem, Israeli Jews lost their previous euphoria, self-confidence and trust in 
their leaders. Although realizing that Israel was not invincible, a growing number of Arabs 
(and Jews) also acknowledged that Israel could not be wiped out by force and that there 
was no military solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict. While Egypt was now inclined to 
settle its conflict with Israel independent of other Arab nations, Israel was prepared to cede 
more territories to Egypt,.and eventually the entire Sinai under a bilateral peace agreement 
negotiated at Camp David 1978 and finalized in the 1979 Egypt-Israel peace treaty. To be 
sure, among the major Israeli calculations for concluding this agreement were: a)- the 
ability to safeguard its security vis-a-vis Egypt through effective demilitarization and 
supervision of the large Sinai desert separating the two countries; and b) the advantage of 
excluding Egypt, the strongest Arab nation, from the Arab-Israeli conflict, and thus 
enabling Israel to adopt a hard line toward Syria and the PLO. Indeed, continuing to view 
Syria, and particularly the PLO, as deadly enemies determined to destroy the Jewish state, 
Israe] would not even contemplate giving up any parts of the Golan Heights or the West 
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Bank-Gaza. These areas have been considered strategically vital to Israel’s national 
security, while Judea and Samaria and East Jerusalem have been regarded by many Jews 
as the core of their nation and/or religion—never to be relinquished. 

Indeed, consecutive Israeli governments, as well as most, or many, Israeli Jews 
refused, until the early 1990s, to negotiate with either Syria or the PLO any political 
settlement that would entail returning the Golan Heights or the West Bank-Gaza. Israel’s 
refusal endured until mid-1992 despite Syria’s accéptance of UN Resolution 338 (in late 
October 1973) and its several attempts during the mid-1970s and late 1980s to negotiate 
indirectly with Israel (see below). Similarly, Israel’s total rejection of the PLO persisted 
until mid-1993, even though the Palestine National Council (PNC) in-its 12th session 
(June 1974) implied a willingness to create, as a first step, a “national authority” in any 
part of Palestine, but to struggle further, also by political means, to establish a “democratic 
state” in the whole of Palestine.4° 


THE ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN TRANSPOSITION 


In the mid-1970s, a small but growing number of left-wing Zionist Israelis became 
aware of the new pragmatic tendencies in the PLO seeking a political compromise with _ 
Israel (eventually in a framework of a two-state solution); and consequently, a series of 
secret meetings were held between these Israelis and PLO officials.4! Yet the bulk of 
Israeli Jews and most political leaders dismissed or ignored for a long period the minor 
changes in the PLO’s positions, depicting them as devious, ill-intentioned tactics. They 
pointed to the Palestinian National Charter (of 1964 and 1968) which denied the right of 
Israeli Jews to nationhood, and called for the elimination of the Jewish state by a military 
struggle. And PLO factions such as “Black September,” the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, the Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, and 
the Syrian-based Sa‘iqa (thunderbolt) forces continued Be to attack Jewish 
civilians in Israel and abroad.*? 

_ Many Israeli Jews did not distinguish among these various factions, nor did they 
appreciate the PLO-Fatah efforts to gain international recognition as the sole representa- 
tive of the Palestinian people and as a full partner in diplomatic negotiations. Similarly, 
many Israeli Jews ignored, or were not aware of, the positive pragmatic changes among 
the Palestinians in the West Bank, notably. town leaders and left-wing activists, in regard 
to a political dialogue with Israel.43 
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Israeli governments possibly underestimated these new positions—articulated also 
by several Palestinian nationalist leaders—and refrained from negotiating with the 
Palestinian groups. This omission, as well as other policies of these governments led first 
by the Labor Party. and, after 1977, by Likud, directly or indirectly enhanced the notion 
of Eretz Israel (“Greater Israel”), and contributed to the nationalist radicalization among 
many Israeli Jews. i 

Thus although, in 1974, Prime Minister Rabin (prime minister 1974-77, 1992-95) 
for the first time publicly acknowledged the existence of a Palestinian problem, he 
envisioned its resolution within the context of an Israeli-Jordanian settlement. He and 
other Labor leaders, although not advocating the annexation of the West Bank and Gaza 
to Israel, declared time and again that in any peace settlement, Israel should never return 
to the pre-1967 borders, never agree to the establishment of a Palestinian state in the West 
Bank and Gaza, and never redivide Israel’s capital, Jerusalem.“ 

Accordingly, not only was East Jerusalem formally incorporated into Israel but new 
Jewish suburbs were constructed on pre-1967 Arab territories north, east and south of 
Jerusalem. In addition to creating several Jewish settlements along the Jordan valley to 
address strategic security concerns, the Labor governments permitted the rebuilding of 
Jewish villages in the Etzion Bloc (between Bethlehem and Hebron), which had been a 
Jewish area prior to the 1948 war, as well as in the town of Qiryat Arba, adjacent to 
Hebron, and in a small Jewish quarter within Hebron. These latter ventures were 
influenced partly by the memory of the old Jewish quarter in Hebron, which had been 
destroyed in 1929 when dozens of its Jewish inhabitants were massacred by Arabs, and 
partly by the pressures of the National Religious Party (NRP), a coalition partner of Labor, 
and of Gush Emunim (“Bloc of the Faithful”), a new Jewish religious-nationalist and 
militant movement.45 The Gush Emunim movement expanded its membership and its 
radical political activities after the Likud Party came to power in 1977, and became the 
Likud government’s major vehicle for settlement activities throughout the West Bank, 
aiming at de facto incorporation of these regions in Israel. 

Under the dynamic leadership of Ariel Sharon, first as agriculture minister and 
subsequently as defense minister, some 90 new Jewish settlements (with 22,000 
inhabitants) were constructed in the West Bank between 1977 and 1984, in addition to 24 
with some 600 people built during the Labor governments’ terms in office. (More recently 
the figures have been: 150 Jewish settlements, with some 150,000 inhabitants in the West 
Bank and 16 settlements with 6,000 people in the Gaza Strip.)*° While Sharon sought to 
suppress Palestinian institutions and evict Palestinian leaders in the territories by means of 
administrative measures, he periodically overlooked the illegal actions of Gush Emunim 
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activists or of other militant settlers against innocent Palestinians. These developments 
possibly contributed to the emergence of anti-Arab Jewish terrorist groups for the first 
time since 1948. Eventually, these Jewish terrorists were arrested and tried in Israeli 
courts, while several Likud ministers, notably Foreign Minister Dayan and Defense 
Ministers Ezer Weizman (in the late 1970s) and Moshe Arens (in 1983-84) adopted 
strong measures to stop the violent activities of militant Jewish settlers. 

Yet the Likud governments by and large did not seriously attempt to negotiate a 
political settlement for the West Bank-Gaza territories with the locally elected nationalist 
Palestinian leaders, despite the commitment of Israel’s Prime Minister Menahem Begin in 
the Camp David Accords of 1978 to permit the “Palestinian Arabs to participate in the 
determination of their own future.”47 No wonder then that the Palestinian community in 
the West Bank and Gaza, in reaction to the prolonged Israeli occupation, appropriation of 
Arab lands, establishment of Jewish settlements, the annexation of East Jerusalem, and the 
like, underwent an accelerated process of political radicalization and national crystalliza- 
tion. This process was manifested on the one hand by anti-Israeli demonstrations, strikes 
and terrorism; and, on the other hand, by the creation or cultivation of national institutions 
and public associations. Under the guidance of several political leaders, attempts were 
made to mold these institutions and associations as an infrastructure for a Palestinian state 
while mounting their struggle against Israeli occupation. Ironically, these Palestinian 
activities resembled the earlier Zionist campaign against the British Mandate, and were 
possibly inspired by the democratic norms of the neighboring Israeli society. 

To be sure, several West Bank nationalist, pro-PLO leaders were interested for 
pragmatic reasons in negotiating a political settlement for the territories with Israel. But, 
with a few exceptions, Israeli government leaders evaded recognizing, let alone cultivat- 
ing and negotiating with these nationalist-pragmatic Palestinians. Instead, the Israeli 
government encouraged, during the late 1970s and early 1980s, the activities of Islamic 
associations, and created the “village leagues,” both in order to check PLO influence and 
promote an alternative leadership to the pro-PLO leaders.*8 

Significantly, the PLO command in the “diaspora” itself discouraged West Bank 
nationalist leaders—even using threats and smear campaigns—from negotiating with 
Israel or even from building national institutions for a would-be Palestinian state. The 
PLO was deeply concerned lest the West Bank-Gaza politicians emerge as an alternative 
leadership and come to terms with Israel, while ignoring the PLO’s interests. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE INTIFADA 


Crucial changes in the positions of Israel and of the PLO took place only in late 1988, 
largely under the impact of the Palestinian intifada. This popular nationalist uprising 
against the continued Israeli occupation erupted on 9 December 1987 in Gaza and the 
West Bank, and continued for several years. It caught both Israel and the PLO by surprise, 
and, along with American pressure and other factors, induced both sides to adopt more 
pragmatic policies toward one another. Indeed, in November 1988 the PNC (the PLO’s 
“parliament”) announced the establishment of a Palestinian state, inter alia, on the basis 
of UN Resolution 181 of 29 November 1947. And, in December 1988, at the special UN 
General Assembly meeting in Geneva and in a subsequent press conference, ‘Arafat also 
acknowledged UN Resolutions 242 (of 1967) and 338 (of 1973) recognizing Israel’s right 
to exist and renouncing terrorism.*° These historic decisions clearly reflected a culmina- 
tion in the transformation of the mainstream Palestinian nationalist movement from total 
rejection of the Jewish national movement, and of Israel, to finally accepting both. 

As for the mainstream of the Jewish national community, it had conversely moved 
since 1948 from accepting the Palestinian nationalist movement to rejecting it; but by late 
1988 more than half of the Israelis polled said they would agree to starting a dialogue with 
the PLO, thus adopting a more pragmatic position than their government. Indeed, even 
after late 1988, most Israeli cabinet ministers in the National Unity government continued 
their opposition to negotiating with the PLO and continued to ignore Palestinian national 
aspirations,5! 

However, in May 1989, induced by the intifada, American pressure, and Israeli 
public opinion, the Israeli Likud-Labor government suggested negotiating a political 
settlement for the West Bank and Gaza on the basis of the Camp David autonomy plan. 

‘Fortunately for the Israeli government under Yitzhak Shamir, various regional and global 
developments facilitated its insistence that only Palestinians from the West Bank and Gaza 
should participate within a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation at the Madrid Peace 
Conference (opened 30 October 1991). 

However, Israeli-Palestinian negotiations on the official Madrid track encountered 
severe obstacles, even after the victory of Rabin and of his Labor Party in the June 1992 
Israeli elections. Paradoxically, Prime Minister Rabin, who had opted for years for 
reaching a settlement with the “inside” Palestinians in conjunction with Jordan, was 
transformed to negotiate with the “outside,” “terrorist” PLO through the secret Oslo 
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channels? PLO Chairman ‘Arafat appeared now to be the easier negotiating partner. 
Owing to its political and financial weakness and its fear of being left out in a possible 
Israeli-Palestinian settlement, the PLO was prepared to make far-reaching concessions to 
Israel, provided it was recognized by Israel as the official Palestinian representative. 

The PLO agreed to not include East Jerusalem in the interim agreement and to not 
have an Israeli commitment regarding the nature of the permanent settlement, namely a 
Palestinian state. In addition, the PLO was the only organization with solid military and 
civilian institutions capable of exercising political authority, curbing the local Palestinian 
militant opposition groups, notably the Islamic Resistance Movement (Hamas), and 
combating their terrorist activities against Israel. 


THE ISRAELI LABOR GOVERNMENT, THE PLO, AND THE OSLO PROCESS 


Uniquely, the Oslo Accords of 1993 and 1995 in their grand principles represented 
an historical and psychological breakthrough in Israeli-Palestinian relations.>3 For the first 
time, the two rival nationalist communities mutually recognized each other’s legitimacy 
and national-political aspirations, and committed themselves to working together for 
peaceful coexistence in the land of Israel/Palestine. 

But even though the historical asymmetry in the positions of the two nationalist 
communities was repaired, the imbalance between them remained huge in many respects. 
It enabled the powerful State of Israel virtually to dictate most of its terms to the 
vulnerable Palestinian organization in the Oslo agreements, leaving a substantial disequi- 
librium in the strategic goals of the two parties. The Israeli Labor government, owing to 
domestic constraints, lingering concerns (and possibly a shortsighted vision), imposed-a 
gradual, open-ended, and multi-stage agreement, with no commitment to the final outcome . 
concerning the crucial issues of a Palestinian state, Jerusalem, Jewish settlements, and 
Palestinian refugees. 

By contrast, the PLO, while inevitably accepting this interim open-ended agreement, 
has continuously stressed its strategic aim at the final stage of establishing a Palestinian 
state on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip with its capital in East/Arab Jerusalem. 

While enunciating this strategic goal has been vital in legitimizing ‘Arafat’s role and 
justifying the Oslo Accords to the Palestinians, the PLO may have had reason to believe 
that the Israeli Labor-Meretz government (1992-96), despite its official position, would 
eventually agree to meet the Palestinian expectations. For one thing, several Labor and 
Meretz ministers did not conceal their expectation that a Palestinian state would be created 
on the West Bank and Gaza in the final stage of the Oslo process. Such a formula has for 
years been included in the Meretz Party’s program, while the Labor Party decided only on 
—— 
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25 April 1996 to erase from its own platform a longstanding objection to the creation of 
a Palestinian state.5+ 

Labor Minister Yossi Beilin went even further by initiating (early in 1994) and 
agreeing (in November 1995) with ‘Arafat’s deputy, Abu Mazin (Mahmud ‘Abbas), on a 
blueprint for the permanent settlement: creation of a Palestinian state on the West Bank 
and Gaza with certain: border alterations, and with a capital in Al-Quds (Jerusalem, in 
Arabic) in the Arab suburb/village of Abu Dis on the eastern outskirts of Jerusalem.>5 
According to some polls, about half of the Israelis supported such a formula, especially the 
creation of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza (see below). 

Israeli public support for the Oslo process and for a future Palestinian state remained 
solid, or grew, as long as personal security was maintained, Palestinian terrorism was 
curbed, and the agreements with the PLO were implemented in an orderly way that bore 
benefits to Israel. Indeed, under the Labor government, the Oslo Accords were carried out 
fairly well, while the new Palestinian Authority (PA) established its ruling institutions and 
the Palestinians democratically elected their legislative council (on 20 January 1996). In 
addition, the Oslo Accords considerably improved Israel’s regional position: it signed a 
formal peace treaty with Jordan (on 26 October 1994), followed by the establishment of 
economic and consular relations with other Arab states—Morocco, Tunisia, Qatar, and 
Oman. Israel also benefitted economically and diplomatically from growing international 
investments, and increasing sympathy among the world community, including some 
Muslim countries. Consequently, by late 1995 there appeared to be a sense of cautious 
optimism regarding the Oslo process among both Israelis and Palestinians, while various 
teams were cooperating to advance common interests and mutual understanding in 
the fields of business enterprises, academic research, educational and cultural issues, and 
the like.5¢ 


THE ANTI-OSLO BACKLASH 


Unfortunately, these unique currents of mutual cooperation and trust between Israelis 
and Palestinians, as well as the constructive momentum in implementing the Oslo Accords 
did not continue. Starting in late 1995, these efforts suffered a series of crucial setbacks at 
the hands of anti-Oslo elements, Palestinian and Israeli alike. In addition to their strong 
opposition to the Oslo process on ideological, religious, and/or nationalistic grounds, these 
elements became increasingly alarmed by the productive results of that process. Beginning 
in early 1996, terrorist acts, as well as omissions and miscalculations by both Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders, obstructed the Oslo peace process. ` 
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Among Israel’s Jewish population, opposition to the Oslo Accords included the 
extreme right-wing parties and groups and their followers, Kahane Chai, Kach, Gush 
Emunim, the Settlers Council, the National Religious Party (NRP), the Tzomet and 
Moledet Parties, and initially also the Likud Party. They strongly rejected the Oslo 
agreements and a future Palestinian state for the following reasons: ideological convic- 
tions regarding Eretz Israel, and the unity of Jerusalem under Israeli sovereignty; security 
concerns regarding Palestinian terrorism as a strategic menace to Israel; and deep 
apprehension for the fate of the Jewish settlements on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
Consequently, some of these right-wing groups launched, beginning in late 1993, several 
attacks against Arabs, initially in reaction to Hamas’ attacks; and on Friday, 25 February 
1994, Baruch Goldstein, a Jewish settler, massacred 29 Palestinian Muslims at the Tomb 
of the Patriarchs in Hebron, which includes a mosque. Simultaneously, a concerted 
campaign against the Labor-Meretz government and its peace policy was initiated by the 
right-wing groups, while several rabbis issued religious edicts calling on Israeli soldiers 
to disobey orders to remove Jewish settlements in the territories.5” In addition, public 
protests were organized by militant Jews, who heckled and threatened Labor leaders, 
particularly Prime Minister Rabin. In political rallies he was labelled “traitor” and 
“murderer” and shown in posters wearing the Nazi SS uniform. This delegitimization may 
have motivated or encouraged Yigal Amir, a fanatic right-wing Jew, to assassinate Rabin 
during a peace rally in Tel Aviv on 4 November 1995. 

The enormous wave of sympathy for Rabin and support for the peace process in 
Israel, in Arab countries, and in the international community did not last long. Palestinian 
enemies of the Oslo process, notably Hamas, continued their efforts to disrupt this process 
through a series of terrorist actions, which greatly contributed to reversing support of Oslo 
among Israeli Jews. 

Already during 1995, Hamas, triggered by the Hebron massacre, had launched a 
series of attacks in Israel—in April, July and August—causing many Israeli casualties. 
The preventive and security measures of the Palestinian Authority (PA) and of Israel could 
not abort two devastating suicide attacks by Hamas in Jerusalem on 25 February and in 
Tel Aviv on 3 March 1996, killing and wounding dozens of Israelis. These attacks were 
allegedly carried out in revenge for the killing by Israeli agents of Yahya ‘Ayyash, the 
mastermind behind the wave of Hamas suicide bombings against Israel in previous years. 
But as it happened, these two violent actions had a cumulative effect among the Israeli 
Jewish public, and influenced the Israeli national election campaign.58 Many right-wing 
Israelis accused ‘Arafat of cooperating with Hamas and not fulfilling his commitment to 
change the notorious Palestinian National Charter.59 
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Binyamin Netanyahu, the Likud leader running against Labor’s Peres for prime 
minister, used these issues in his election campaign and vowed to bring “peacé and 
security” to Israel. Shortly before his election on 29 May 1996, however, Netanyahu did 
undertake reluctantly to talk to the PLO, and to honor the Oslo Accords, but pledged to 
implement them in a much slower, “safer” and tougher way than Labor. 

Indeed, Netanyahu as prime minister continued the Oslo process at a slow pace, 
while attempting to drive a tough bargain, particularly regarding the issue of the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops in Hebron, which was formally settled in January 1997 (“the 
Hebron protocol”).©° Similarly, he did not meet ‘Arafat for the first time until 4 September 
1996, while he made other gestures such as increasing from 25,000 to 35,000 the number 
of Palestinians allowed to work in Israel (subsequently increased to 100,000), releasing in 
early 1997 the remaining Palestinian women “terrorists” from Israeli jails, and undertak- 
ing to withdraw the army from a further nine percent of the West Bank (but in fact he did 
not implement this commitment). 

By contrast, however, Netanyahu stated time and again his objection to the 
establishment of a Palestinian state and to the redivision of Jerusalem, and vowed to 
continue Jewish settlement activity in Jerusalem, and “Judea and Samaria.” Indeed, the 
new Israeli cabinet lifted the previous administration’s ban on new construction of 
settlements, and adopted measures to limit, if not eliminate, PA activities in East 
Jerusalem.®! To demonstrate Israel’s determination to maintain control of the eastern part 
of Jerusalem, in September 1996 Netanyahu ordered the opening of the Hasmonean tunnel 
near the Temple Mount (al-Haram al-Sharif), and in March 1997 started construction of 
a new Jewish neighborhood on Har Homa (Jabal Abu Ghunaym) on the southeastern 
outskirts of Jerusalem. These unilateral actions provoked violent reactions and terrorist 
actions by Palestinians as well as clashes between Palestinian and Israeli troops, causing 
many deaths on both sides. The Har Homa construction halted the Palestinian-Israeli Oslo 
process, drew worldwide condemnation of Israel, and considerably worsened Arab-Israeli 
relations.° 

Probably in response to the American pressure, to Israeli public opinion, and to 
Egyptian and Jordanian criticism, and possibly realizing Israel’s international isolation 
and diminishing foreign investments, Netanyahu agreed in October 1998 to sign the Wye 
River Memorandum,® as a last interim accord before negotiating with the PLO on the 
Oslo final status issues. But Netanyahu’s government implemented only parts of the Wye 
agreement, under pressure from the ultra-right parties and in anticipation of Israel’s 
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national elections on 17 May 1999, alleging the failure of ‘Arafat to fulfill his 
commitments, and in view of the possible proclamation of a Palestinian state on 4 May 
1999 (which in fact was postponed). ` 

Netanyahu’s policy toward the Oslo process has revived deep mistrust and anger 
among many Palestinians. Indeed, the construction of more settlements, the periodic 
closures on the West Bank and Gaza, and acts of humiliation, all contributed to decreasing 
the number of Palestinians supporting the Oslo peace process to less than 60 percent (the 
highest was 81 percent in June 1996), while greatly increasing the number of those 
supporting Hamas’ violence and terrorism against Israel. 

Significantly, however, the majority of Israelis have continued to support the Oslo 
process even after Netanyahu’s ascendancy (the highest support was 89 percent in early 
1997, later dropping after Hamas terrorist attacks); a small majority (51 percent in 1997 
and 55 percent in early 1999) even supported the creation of a (demilitarized) Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza, while more believed that such a state would emerge (77 
percent in late 1997 and 63 percent in early 1999).65 

Furthermore, in contrast to the official position of both the Likud government and the 
Labor Party, many Israelis were ready (in late July 1997) to accept a Palestinian capital 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem (22 percent), to share sovereignty in East Jerusalem with the 
Palestinian state (21 percent), or to transfer parts of East Jerusalem to Palestinian 
sovereignty (30 percent).® 

In conclusion, it may be assumed that Netanyahu himself, who has, in fact, 
abandoned the ideological notion of Greater Israel, would, at best, agree to the creation of 
a Palestinian state in Gaza and in less than half of the West Bank, to be encircled or 
divided by Jewish security zones and settlements and crossed by an Israeli-controlled 
east-west road.®” Indeed, if re-elected as prime minister, Netanyahu is likely to present 
such a design in the negotiations for a permanent settlement, but ‘Arafat will certainly 
reject it as a “Bantustan” type of solution. Consequently, an Israeli-Palestinian impasse 
could trigger fresh armed clashes, which could possibly deteriorate into a new Arab-Israeli 
war. 

Only a fair, equitable and credible solution,-supported by the majority of Israelis and 
Palestinians®? is likely to settle the century-old conflict between these two peoples, as well 
as enhance the peacemaking process between Israel and its Arab neighbors. Yet a 
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comprehensive and stable Israeli-Arab peace cannot be realized without a genuine 
` settlement of the Syrian-Israeli dispute. 


THE ISRAELI-SYRIAN EQUATION: SHAKING THE STATUS QUO 


Unlike the Palestinians, Syria continues to pose a strategic/military threat to Israel 
and to be engaged indirectly in the bloody war of attrition against Israel in southern 
Lebanon, through the Hizballah and in association with Iran. And as a major Arab actor, 
Damascus can also influence other Arab nations, and certainly Lebanon, not to make 
peace with Israel as long as its conflict with Jerusalem is not resolved satisfactorily. 

As already indicated, Asad sought after the 1973 war to bring about Israeli 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights, although without direct negotiations with Israel or 
full peace with it. He accepted UN Resolution 338 of 22 October 1973, calling for a 
cease-fire and the implementation of UN Resolution 242. Subsequently, he conducted a 
diplomatic campaign against Israel—using Henry Kissinger’s mediation efforts to secure 
a Satisfactory disengagement agreement in the Golan (May 1974).7° Following this 
agreement, Asad entertained for the first time the idea of signing a “peace agreement” (in 
fact, non-belligerency) with Israel within a comprehensive political settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute based on UN Resolutions 242 and 338. This remained predicated, 
however, on Israel’s full withdrawal from all occupied territories and on safeguarding the 
rights of the Palestinian people. 

However, Asad’s diplomatic efforts failed, in the face of the combined Israeli- 
Egyptian-American positions: Israel was not willing to make further withdrawals from the 
Golan (beyond that of 1974) or to recognize the “national rights” of the Palestinians. Meir, 
then Israel’s prime minister, declared early in March 1974 that the Golan was an 
inseparable part of Israel. As it turned out, Egyptian President Sadat was prepared to 
accept separate partial deals with Israel, and his policy was supported by Kissinger’s 
step-by-step diplomacy, to the dismay of Syria and the USSR, who advocated an overall 
Arab-Israeli settlement.7! 

In 1976 Asad renewed his diplomatic initiative on lines similar to his 1974 venture. 
Syria was again exposed to a potential Israeli threat following Damascus’ intervention in 
the Lebanese civil war and the deployment of its troops near the Lebanese-Israeli border. 
To neutralize this threat, Syria, under American auspices, reached the tacit “red line” 
agreement with Israel in South Lebanon (Spring 1976),72 which acknowledged the 
interests of both sides there. Subsequently (late 1976 and early 1977) Asad suggested to 
the Carter Administration the resumption of the Geneva negotiations for a peaceful 
a 
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solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict. Asad also implied that the United States should have 
the major role in mediating such a settlement.73 

However, once again Asad’s overture was foiled by the combined policies of Israel, 
Egypt and the United States. And, like the Labor government before it, the new Likud 
government in Israel (1977) continued to prefer a separate settlement with Egypt, with no 
linkage whatsoever with either the Syrian or Palestinian issues. For various reasons, 
Egyptian President Sadat also believed that a comprehensive Arab-Israeli settlement was 
not feasible, and thus opted for the more limited objective of recovering Sinai from Israel. 
Finally, in November 1977, he made his historic trip to Jerusalem, which led to the 1978 
Camp David Accords and the 1979 Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. Both of the latter were 
facilitated by US President Jimmy Carter, who thus retreated from his previous support for 
a comprehensive settlement, to the deep frustration of Asad.74 


ASAD’S DOCTRINE OF STRATEGIC PARITY AND ITS FAILURE 


Under these circumstances, Asad almost entirely abandoned his diplomatic efforts. 
For the next decade, he concentrated his energies and skills on building, with the massive 
help of the Soviet Union, a military option vis-a-vis Israel. The underlying concept was 
Asad’s doctrine of strategic balance, or military parity with Israel, essentially aimed at the 
following goals: to build a strong and credible military machine capable both of deterring 
Israel from attacking Syria and of effectively defending Damascus should such an attack 
occur; to use Syria’s armed strength at the appropriate time to launch a limited or all-out 
war against Israel, primarily in order to recover the Golan Heights; and to negotiate a 
comprehensive political settlement with Israel from a position of military strength.”5 

Asad’s need to strengthen his military power vis-a-vis Israel became a great deal 
more urgent during the early 1980s: Israel, led by the Likud government, increasingly 
supported the Christian Maronites’ opposition to Syrian control of Lebanon; and in June 
1982, it invaded South Lebanon (ostensibly to eliminate the PLO infrastructure), attacked 
Syrian troops, and advanced along the Beirut-Damascus highway in the direction of 
Damascus. The Reagan administration “opted to back the Israeli action, at least insofar as 
it was aimed at effecting a pro-Western order in Lebanon.”’® In reacting to the growing 
Israeli menace, Asad not only engineered a war of attrition by proxy against Israeli troops 
in Lebanon, but also substantially enlarged and modernized his armed forces and his 
weapon systems in a further attempt to attain strategic parity with Israel. 

But, despite his vast efforts, Asad has been unable to counterbalance Israel’s strategic 
superiority and is unlikely to do so in the near future. This has prompted Asad, since 1988, 
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to revert again to diplomacy and to seek to integrate Syria into the Middle East peace 
process. 

A major reason for Syria’s failure to attain parity with Israel was the severe economic 
difficulties caused largely by the huge military build-up (which absorbed some 22 percent 
of Syrian GNP in 1985). The prolonged economic crisis forced the government to make 
major cuts in defense spending (dropping to some seven percent of the GNP in 1995), 
including a reduction in the size of the army.” To this must be added the crucial change 
in Moscow’s policy toward Damascus and toward the Arab-Israeli conflict, following the 
appointment of Communist Party General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev in 1985. During 
a visit by Asad to Moscow in April 1987, Gorbachev told him bluntly that “the reliance 
on military force in settling the Arab-Israeli conflict has completely lost its credibility.”78 
The Soviet leader also pointed out that Moscow would no longer support Syria’s doctrine 
of strategic parity with Israel, and urged Asad to seek a political settlement to the conflict. 

Having no better alternative, Asad was now induced—for other reasons as well—to 
seek again a rapprochement with the United States, which also became interested in Syrian 
cooperation regarding the issues of Lebanon and the 1991 Gulf War. The new 
American-Syrian bond was demonstrated by Secretary of State James Baker’s visit to 
Damascus in September 1990 and by Asad’s meeting with President George Bush in 
Geneva in November 1990—his first with an American president in thirteen years. 
Following the Gulf War, Asad responded in July 1991 to the American-engineered 
Arab-Israeli peace process by adopting new, flexible positions more or less in line with the 
American terms. Under these American terms, Syria now agreed to participate in a 
regional conference under US and Soviet sponsorship, with only a passive UN observer, 
and, following the opening of the conference, to conduct direct negotiations with Israel. 
Syria also dropped the demand that Israel should commit itself in advance to withdraw 
from the Occupied Territories or that the PLO should represent the Palestinians.7? 

Yet, on the most essential points, Syria has not changed its positions: it has continued 
to demand the withdrawal of Israel from the entire Golan Heights, as well as from South 
Lebanon, the Gaza Strip and the West Bank, including east Jerusalem. In return for these 
territories Syrian leaders have offered a “peace agreement” with Israel, which in fact was 
devoid of full recognition of Israel and was no more than a non-belligerency agreement. 


ISRAEL’S STIFF POSITIONS CHANGE 


Indeed, Israeli Labor and Likud leaders, both before and after 1977, called for the 
retention of the Golan Heights mainly for security needs, and in December 1981 the Israeli 
Knesset passed, by a majority vote, the Golan Heights Law, which applied Israeli law, 
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jurisdiction and administration to the area. Subsequently, Israel’s hostile attitude toward 
Syria intensified in reaction to the Damascus-sponsored war of attrition against Israeli 
troops in Lebanon during 1983~85, and the alleged Syrian attempt to blow up an El Al 
plane at a London airport in 1986. 

During the late 1980s and early 1990s, both Likud and Labor leaders continued to 
assert that Israel should not return the Golan to Syria, not even in exchange for peace. 
Rabin, for example, while Israel’s defense minister, declared in June 1988 that he did not 
regard Syria under Asad as a partner for peace; and that the issue of peace for territories 
was therefore irrelevant as far as Syria was concerned. Prime Minister Shamir also 
preferred to maintain the status quo with Syria as long as possible.®! In fact, the majority 
of Israelis were reluctant to give up the Golan, whether from strategic considerations, 
psychological motives, or both. Given Syria’s aggressive record and its image of brutality, 
it is no wonder that public opinion polls since 1967 have consistently shown that some 90 
percent of Israeli Jews wish to keep the Golan.82 

However, since the end of the Gulf War and the beginning of the Madrid peace 
process (1991), more Israelis (roughly 30 percent) have indicated a willingness to give up 
part of the Golan in return for real peace with Syria.®3 In late November 1995, for the first 
and only time, some 45 percent of Israelis were prepared to give up the whole Golan (and 
41 percent in early March 1999) for full peace and normalization with Syria.84 After his 
election as Israel’s prime minister June 1992), Rabin announced for the first time that UN 
Resolution 242 was applicable to the Golan. Rabin’s fresh formula regarding this issue 
was as follows: the extent of withdrawal in the Golan would depend on the extent of peace 
with Syria.85 In a long series of intricate negotiations between Israel and Syria from 
August 1992 to March 1996, significant progress was made and mutual understanding (not 
formal agreement) was achieved on several important issues: 

e Israel agreed to withdraw totally from the Golan on condition that full peace, 

normalization, and proper security arrangements be implemented; 

e Syria agreed to conclude a peace agreement with Israel which would include 
diplomatic relations, certain security arrangements and cooperation on several 
issues: tourism, communications, and trade as well as the flow of water from the 
Banyas River to the Jordan River; 

e Lebanon would also sign a peace agreement with Israel, while other Arab states 
would be encouraged to follow suit.%¢ 
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STALEMATE 


Nevertheless, by early February 1996 it appeared that Israel and Syria were unable 
to overcome their remaining differences and reach a peace agreement. Asad declined to 
accept a suggestion by Peres, Israel’s new prime minister (since November 1995) to 
conduct several summit meetings aimed at finalizing an Israeli-Syrian peace accord. And, 
as opposition to his peace policy grew in Israel, Peres decided to call for early elections 
(in May 1996), calculating that after his election he would accelerate the negotiations with 
Syria and reach a peace agreement. Reportedly Asad agreed to Peres’ suggestion.®? 

In early March 1996, however, Peres ordered a stop to the negotiations with Syria, 
ostensibly because Damascus refrained from denouncing the series of bloody Hamas 
attacks on Israeli citizens in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Ashkelon in February and early 
March. Since March 1996, the bilateral Israeli-Syrian talks have not resumed. The new 
Israeli government headed by Binyamin Netanyahu indeed expressed the desire to resume 
peace negotiations with Syria. But it has also refused to acknowledge the achievements 
and accept the informal understandings reached with Syria under the previous Israeli 
government. In its new guidelines, Netanyahu’s government also articulated its refusal to 
withdraw from the Golan.88 Netanyahu might have been prepared to withdraw from part 
of the Golan in return for full peace, normalization, and security arrangements. But he still 
rejected the notion of full withdrawal, let alone making prior commitments to this effect. 
By contrast, General (Ret.) Ehud Barak, since becoming the Labor Party leader (1997), 
has repeated Rabin’s formula regarding Syria, namely: the extent of withdrawal in the 
Golan will depend on the extent of peace and security achieved for Israel.89 In May 1999, 
Barak was elected prime minister. 


CONCLUSION: ISRAEL’S CRUCIAL CHALLENGES 


Israel’s relations with its Arab neighbors, particularly with Syria and the Palestinians, 
have undergone major changes since 1948. For about two decades it fiercely fought 
against Arab belligerency and in the 1967 war occupied new Arab territories—the Sinai, 
the Golan Heights, the West Bank, and the Gaza Strip. But despite its new-found 
strategic-military superiority (or because of it) and its growing political and economic 
power, Israel failed to initiate peace proposals or to exhaust opportunities for political 
settlements. For, as it happened, after 1967 Arab leaders slowly began to acknowledge the 
existence of Israel as a political reality. Despite their anti-Zionist ideology and rhetoric, 
they—Syria and the PLO only after 1973-—-gradually sought to conclude political 
settlements with Israel in return for the Occupied Territories. However, Israeli leaders and 
most Jewish citizens, although supporting the withdrawal from Sinai in return for peace 
with Egypt, refused to give up the Golan and the West Bank. This was due to their 
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growing nationalist and/or religious attachment to Greater Israel, as well as their continued 
mistrust of Syrian and PLO intentions. 

Still, while remaining suspicious of Damascus, a growing number of liberal, 
pragmatic Israelis have, since the mid-1970s, become aware of the positive changes in the 
Palestinians’ positions regarding coexistence with Israel. Before their leaders, they 
conceived the idea of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza. But Israel’s Labor 
leaders continued to adhere to the “Jordanian option,” and only under the impact of the 
intifada, turned to a Palestinian solution. Indeed, the Oslo Peace Accord (1993) constituted 
a historic breakthrough in Israeli-Palestinian relations, most importantly in the mutual 
recognition of their respective national communities. Even the Netanyahu Likud govern- 
ment, although suffocating the Oslo process and spirit, acknowledged (in the Hebron 
protocol and the Wye River Memorandum), the national rights of the Palestinians, as well 
as the principle of sharing the “Land of Israel” with them. 

A major challenge facing Israel now is to implement fully the Oslo Accord and reach 
a historic reconciliation with the Palestinians. This can be achieved by creating a viable 
Palestinian state and equitably resolving the problems of Jerusalem, Palestinian refugees, 
and Jewish settlements. 

As with the Palestinians, Israel’s status quo policy concerning the Syrian-Golan issue 
changed only in 1992-93, following the election of Rabin as prime minister. His new 
strategic vision of Israel’s security, stemming from his assessment of US interests and of 
potential threats from Iran and Iraq, led him to adopt a new policy, despite little public 
support: trading the whole Golan for full peace with Syria. 

Netanyahu as the new prime minister also ignored the significant understanding 
reached between Rabin and Asad, and thus contributed to deepening the stalemate with 
Syria. Here, too, Israel faces a major challenge: to conclude a peace agreement with Syria 
(and Lebanon) in order to forge a comprehensive and stable Arab-Israeli settlement. Such 
a settlement must include resolution of the Palestinian problem. Only then can it serve as 
a basis for future reconciliation between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 





ISRAEL AS A NON-ARAB STATE: THE 
POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF MASS 
IMMIGRATION OF NON-JEWS 


Jan S. Lustick 


Hundreds of thousands of the immigrants from the former Soviet Union who have 
arrived in Israel between 1989 and the present are not Jewish, yet they legally gain 
Israeli citizenship under the Law of Return. The flow of so many non-Jewish, 
non-Arabs into the “Jewish” state greatly complicates the demographic, cultural, 
statistical, and political landscape. This article explains the legal, bureaucratic, and 
political conditions which have sustained this immigration and suggests some of its 
long-term implications for the political identity of the country. 


Ces have always known that the ‘aliyah (wave of immigration) from the 
former Soviet Union (FSU) has contained significant numbers of non-Jews. Despite 
official reluctance to discuss the matter publicly, this knowledge has gradually spread 
through Israeli society. It is now clear that a very large proportion of these immigrants are 
not Jewish, and this by virtually anyone’s definition of “who is a Jew.” With more than 
three quarters of a million immigrants having arrived from the FSU between 1989 and the 
end of 1998, the status of these non-Jewish immigrant citizens has become more than a 
weird and whispered fact or an ironic twist of fate. It has become a sociological feature 
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of Israeli life, a political problem, a statistician’s nightmare, and the latest vehicle for 
exploring the changing and fragile meaning of Israel as “a Jewish state.” 

This article will try to establish what is known about this issue.’ It begins with a 
discussion of the question of numbers—how many people are there in Israel in this 
category (citizens who arrived as immigrants under the Law of Return,? mostly from the 
FSU, but who are not recognized as Jewish). It then moves to a brief explanation of the 
legal, bureaucratic, and political conditions that produced this phenomenon and are 
sustaining it. It concludes with suggestions about the long term implications of Israel’s 
transformation from a state clearly divided between a Jewish majority and an Arab 
minority into a country where identity categories are multiple, blurred, and uncertain, and 
whose “Jewish” majority is more accurately and meaningfully regarded as “non-Arab.” 


HOW MANY NON-JEWS AMONG THE FSU IMMIGRANTS? 


In 1990, then Interior Minister Rabbi Aryeh De’eri and Immigration and Absorption 
Minister Rabbi Yitzhak Peretz (both from the mainly Oriental Jewish and ultra-Orthodox 
Shas Party) caused a brief flurry by breaking the taboo against public discussion of the 
Jewish or non-Jewish identity of the immigrants from the former Soviet Union. De’ eri told 
his staff at the interior ministry that 30 percent of the immigrants arriving in Israel were 
not Jewish. Peretz, appearing before the Immigration and Absorption Committee of the 
Knesset, warned that of the seven million people eligible to immigrate into Israel under 
the Law of Return, only two million were Jews.3 Discussion of the reports by De’eri and 
Peretz lasted only a day or two, and focused mostly on the bad judgment reflected in 
mentioning such matters in public. The debate was reignited four months later following 
more remarks by Peretz, including estimates that as many as 40 percent of FSU 
immigrants were gentiles, and a proposal for changing the Law of Return to reduce the 
number of gentile immigrants. For reasons noted below, however, Peretz’s proposal 
attracted little support and triggered expressions of outrage from across the political 
spectrum.* 

Indeed, despite the voluminous data produced by government ministries and various 
Israeli think tanks on socio-economic characteristics of the new immigrant population, 
their housing patterns and preferences, and their political opinions, virtually nothing is 
reported in these studies about the proportion that is or is not Jewish. Therefore little in 
the way of systematic data is available. But by collecting the public statements made by 
informed activists and politicians, drawing on published interviews with Jewish Agency 
officials directly responsible, in various regions of the FSU, for mobilizing and vetting 
immigrants, making prudent inferences from Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS) and other 
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official data, and assisted by a few demographers who have made some observations on 
the question, it is possible to gauge the magnitude of the non-Jewish immigrant population 
and to document the trend toward large proportions of non-Jews among the arrivals from 
the FSU in recent years. 

The official estimate of the interior ministry in 1991 was that five percent of the new 
immigrants were non-Jews. This is the lowest such estimate found. A similarly low 
estimate was given to me in 1998 interviews with demographers from the Central Bureau 
of Statistics, who indicated that according to the records of the interior ministry, 65,000 
immigrants from the FSU either declared themselves Christians, were citizens whose 
applications for registering their religion were pending, or reported that they had “no 
religion.” This. would represent an estimate for the proportion.of non-Jewish FSU 
immigrants of only eight percent.5 These figures do not include non-Jews actually 
registered as Jews. Even using this very conservative estimate of non-Jews among the 
FSU immigrants, however, it was pointed out by Hebrew University demographer Sergio 
Della Pergola that from October 1989 to the end of 1990, 5.4 percent of FSU immigrants 
were registered as not Jewish. This figure rose to 13.3 percent in 1991 and 20.5 percent 
in 1992.6. 

Beginning in the early 1990s, public estimates of large numbers of non-Jews among 
the FSU immigrants began appearing. These reports came from religious and secular 
Jews, from “hawks” as well as from “doves.” After taking over as minister of absorption 
in the Rabin government, the left-wing, dovish Mapam Party leader Yair Tzaban reported 
in 1992 that “most Russian and Ethiopian immigrants are unable to prove that they are 
Jewish.”? Quoting unnamed Jewish Agency sources, the left-leaning journalist Yaron 
London reported in 1992 that at least 30 percent of the Russian immigrants, and perhaps 
as many as 60 percent of the Argentine and Romanian immigrants were non-Jews.’ In 
May 1997, Lt. Col. -Aharon Magdalovitz, officer of conversions in the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF), reported to the Knesset’s Immigration and Absorption Committee that in 
1993, 30 percent of all immigrant soldiers were not Jewish.’ Rabbi Avraham Ravitz, of the 
ultra-Orthodox Degel HaTorah Party, said in 1994 that the new wave of immigrants 
contained “hundreds of thousands of gentiles.”!° In 1995, former Speaker of the Knesset 
Dov Shilansky, known for his hard-line right-wing positions, estimated that 40—50 percent 
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of the FSU immigrants were not Jewish. Rabbi Uri Regev, of the Reform Judaism 
affiliated Religious Action Center in Israel, was quoted in 1996 as estimating the number 
of non-Jews among the immigrants from the FSU as “at least 150,000” or as “200,000.” 
Motti Inbari, spokesman for the Russian immigrant party Yisrael Ba‘Aliyah, commenting 
on the problem of conversion, said that approximately 150,000 of the FSU immigrants 
were “not halachically Jewish” (i.e., born of a mother whose mother was Jewish).!* 

In November of 1997, Finance Minister Ya’acov Ne’eman, who was in charge of the 
committee seeking a solution to the conversion controversy, asserted that 200,000 of the 
immigrants from the FSU were not Jewish.!3 According to Rabbi Yisrael Rosen, head of 
the “Conversion Authority” at the Chief Rabbinate, “up to 300,000 [approximately 40 
percent] of recent arrivals from the former Soviet Union may be gentiles.” Of these, he 
indicated that only 5,000 had been converted.'* In 1997 the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
settler journal Nekuda published a lengthy discussion of the conversion problem posed by 
what was estimated to be an influx of “perhaps two hundred thousand gentiles” into Israel 
as part of the immigration from the FSU.15 

« It seems very clear that the trend Della Pergola described at the beginning of the huge 
influx of FSU immigrants, of rising proportions of non-Jews, has continued. Indeed, there 
is good evidence that the proportion of non-Jews among arriving FSU immigrants has 
increased significantly in recent years. By far the most detailed examination of this issue, 
and of evidence regarding the non-Jewish identity of large numbers of FSU immigrants, 
was published in the Ha’aretz newspaper in August 1997.16 Based on extended interviews 
with Jewish Agency officials and others responsible for generating and facilitating 
immigration, the author of this report, Yossi Bar-Mocha, demonstrated how few of those 
eligible to emigrate to Israel from the FSU are actually Jewish. The report quotes a 
Hebrew University demographer, Mark Toltz, as saying that in 1995 only 39 percent of 
those eligible to emigrate to Israel from the entire FSU were Jewish and that in all of the 
Russian Federation in 1995, only 1,100 children were born who were halachichally 
Jewish. Bar-Mocha then travelled to the FSU to discover what the situation was in 1997. 
Quoting named officials. in the Jewish Agency and the Ministry of Immigration and 
Absorption who had been working for years in residence in different cities and regions of 
the FSU, Bar-Mocha shows that the best estimates of those in the best position to know, 
and with the least incentive to admit how small a proportion of the immigrants they 
“produce” are actually Jewish, report that in St. Petersburg only 30-35 percent of those 
eligible to emigrate to Israel under the Law of Return are Jewish, in Moscow, fewer than 
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one third, in Baku, 50 percent, in the Black Sea region, 33 percent, in the Ukraine, 25 
percent. All admit that the proportion of emigrants to Israel who are Jewish is only slightly 
higher than the proportion in the pool of those eligible to do so—largely because such a 
large proportion of those in the pool who are actual Jews are over age 55 and less inclined 
to uproot themselves. Shachar Yoval, working with Moscow students to facilitate 
emigration to Israel, estimated that in the entire Russian Federation there were no more 
than “between 175,000 and 200,000 Jews according to the Halacha.”!” 

According to official figures published in Bar-Mocha’s report, the proportion of 
non-Jewish immigrants from the FSU arriving in Israel and attaining citizenship rose from 
10 percent in 1989 to 33 percent in 1994. After 1994, the figures were no longer published. 
But “off the record,” an interior ministry official told the journalist that the figures were 
available, though he would not provide them. He was willing only to say that the number 
of non-Jews was “more than fifty percent.” Such observations gain support from a poll 
taken among FSU immigrants as early as 1991 that showed, even in the first years of this 
wave of immigration, that only one out of ten of the immigrants had ever heard of a seder 
(Passover celebration).!8 

According to figures contained in the annual report of the immigrant absorption 
ministry for 1996, 42 percent of those admitted to Israel from the FSU as citizens under 
the Law of Return during 1996 were not able to be registered as Jews. For immigrants 
under the age of 50, this figure was 49 percent.!9 The CBS reported that in the calendar 
year of 1997, there was an increase of 91,000 in the country’s Jewish population. The CBS 
also reported that 60 percent of this increase, representing 54,600, was from natural 
growth. By subtracting, we can see that, according to CBS figures, a positive migration 
balance (subtracting Jewish emigrants from Jewish immigrants) in 1997 was 36,400. The 
total number of immigrants arriving in 1997 was 66,500, including 57,855 from the FSU. 
Depending on our assumptions about the number of Jewish emigrants from Israel in 1997 
and the proportion of immigrants from countries other than the FSU who were not Jewish, 
these CBS figures suggest that anywhere from 35 percent to 52 percent of the FSU 
immigrants were not Jewish.2° Similar estimates can be made using the data reported by 
the CBS indicating that a positive migration balance accounted for an increase of 20,302 
in the number of Christians and Israelis whose religion was not classified. Without 
knowing the emigration rate of these Christians and religiously unclassified immigrants, 
it is impossible to tell precisely how many 1997 immigrants this figure reflects, but it 
suggests that at least 35-45 percent of total immigration from the FSU in 1997 was 
comprised of non-Jews. The “Migration News Archive,” maintained by the University of 
California, Davis, reported in January 1999 that approximately 40 percent of the 
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immigrants to Israel from the FSU in 1997 were “non-Jewish family members of Jews.”?! 
Another report based on government data put the proportion of non-Jews among 1997 
immigrants from the FSU at 43.6 percent, adding that 15,600 of these lacked even a 
Jewish grandparent.22 More recently, the Israeli press has reported that for the first nine 
months of 1998, 50.1 percent of immigrants from the FSU were “not halachically 
Jewish.”’3 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE HIGH PROPORTION OF NON-JEWISH IMMIGRANTS 


One often-mentioned explanation for the large influx of gentiles among the FSU 
immigrants emphasizes the tradition of document forgery among citizens of the FSU and 
the ease of forging such documents or acquiring them. It was reported, for example, that 
documents necessary to prove eligibility for immigration into Israel were available in 
Moscow in 1990 for a mere 20 rubles (approximately $20 at the official exchange rate, and 
approximately $5 at the black market rate).24 But the forgery issue is but one facet of the 
larger legal framework within which the heavily non-Jewish complexion of this aliyah is 
explained. 

Crucial to any explanation for the large proportion of FSU immigrants who are not 
Jewish is an understanding of the unanticipated result of amendments made to the Law of 
Return in 1970. On its website, Israel’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents the standard 
account of the ideological purpose and historical role of the Law of Return as a vehicle 
for achievement of the most fundamental Zionist objective—to enable “every Jew, 
wherever he may be, the right to come to Israel as an oleh (a Jew immigrating to Israel) 
and become an Israeli citizen.” The ministry goes on to explain the nature and purpose of 
the 1970 amendments as follows: 


Since 1970, the right to immigrate under this law has been extended to include the child and 
the grandchild of a Jew, the spouse of a child of a Jew and the spouse of the grandchild of a 
Jew. The purpose of this amendment is to ensure the unity of families, where intermarriage had 
occurred.25 


Under the terms of the Law of Return, then, it is possible for dozens of people in any one 
family, who have never considered themselves Jewish and who will not be considered 
Jewish upon arrival in Israel, to qualify for Israeli residence and citizenship simply 
because one of their grandparents or their spouse or a parent of their spouse had a Jewish 
mother or maternal grandmother. Uri Gordon, long-time head of the Jewish Agency’s 
Immigration and Absorption Department, offered many examples of how the Law of 
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Return, as amended in 1970, opened the door to large numbers of non-Jews to enter Israel 
as citizens with the full rights of ‘olim. One of these examples was of a hypothetical Jew 
named Meir Levi from one of the Soviet bloc countries in Eastern Europe. 


Sixty years ago Meir Levi, a communist and atheist down to the bottom of his soul, married 
a Christian woman who bore him two sons. According to Jewish law, of course, these sons 
were not Jewish. The two sons grew up within a fully secular environment. They also married 
non-Jewish women and together had a total of five children. These five children then married 
non-Jews. They all lived a quiet and regular life fully integrated on every level into the society 
of Eastern Europe. Meanwhile, the Jewish grandfather died and was, as per his wish, buried 
with a secular ceremony. One day it became clear to the members of the family that because 
of the grandfather, may his soul be at peace, every member of the family had the right to 
immigrate to the Land of Israel, to receive immigrant certificates, and rights of ‘olim. All that 
was needed was to present evidence of the Jewish identity of the grandfather—and the gates 
of Israel would be open before them. And so the five grandchildren and their spouses, the four 
parents, and also the elderly grandmother arrived in Israel, even though all of them openly said 
that they were not Jews and that they had no connection whatsoever to Judaism.?6 


Stories such as these, including reports about the gentile relatives of Orthodox 
converts from the United States, the Muslim relatives of a converted son of Jewish 
immigrants from Iran, the non-Jewish identity of the Falash Mura in Ethiopia, etc., have 
helped generate repeated calls for changes in the Law of Return. However, none of these 
proposals for changing the Law has made much legislative progress.?” 

One important reason for the failure of efforts to “regularize” the effects of the 1970 
amendment to the Law of Return points to the larger context within which this legal quirk 
could have been allowed to produce, and continue to produce, such an enormous, largely 
unwelcome, and fully unanticipated outcome. The reason is politics—at the bureaucratic 
level and at the national level. 

At the bureaucratic level, the engine that has driven non-Jewish aliyah has been the 
Israeli personnel stationed in the FSU and those in Israel supporting their work in the 
Jewish Agency, the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption, and elsewhere. In 1997, 
there were 82 Israeli shlichim (emissaries to encourage aliyah) in the FSU, each earning 
between $2,500 and $6,000 per month and working out of 27 offices with a staff totalling 
1400 civilian workers and Hebrew teachers.?8 Evaluation of the performance of this 
apparatus, which determines the livelihoods and career prospects of the men and women 
comprising it, is based on the number of immigrants produced. Existing budgets and 
demands for additional money and personnel require, among other things, large estimates 
of the number of Jews left in the regions for which the shlichim and their support staffs 
are responsible as well as large estimates for the number of potential immigrants located 
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there. But the key marker of success or failure, of the importance or dispensability of 
functionaries in any particular region or city, is the monthly and yearly flow of immigrants 
generated. 

Faced with very small numbers of halachically correct Jews left in the FSU, 
especially halachically correct Jews under the age of 55, the decisive question for officials 
responsible for producing immigrants is how many immigrants can be generated from the 
pool of those eligible to enter Israel as citizens, not how many immigrants can be 
generated from the pool of Jews in their regions. Thus, Michael Golan, director of 
immigration activities for western Russia in 1997, reported that there were 120,000 people 
in his region eligible to make aliyah under the Law of Return. Of these he estimated that 
only 30-35 percent were halachically Jewish. He then explained how hard he and his staff 
had to work to generate immigrants from his region, especially young immigrants. To 
achieve their objectives they dedicated their efforts toward all those eligible under the Law 
of Return, “even when we know that those with whom we are dealing are not Jewish.”29 

On the political level, Natan Sharansky’s Yisrael Ba‘Aliyah Party, which has held the 
balance in the Binyamin Netanyahu government and is likely to be a key player in 
coalition politics after the May 1999 elections, has a strong and vigorously expressed 
interest in maintaining an open door to as many Russian-speaking immigrants, and voters, 
as possible. As this population grows (recent arrivals from the FSU now comprise 
approximately 12 percent of the Israeli electorate), so does its political clout, making other 
politicians and parties even less willing to antagonize Russian-speaking voters or their 
political representatives by tightening rules against non-Jewish immigration. Some secular 
politicians are also opposed to moving forward with efforts to change the Law of Return 
because such attempts would be likely to be used by the Orthodox and ultra-Orthdox to 
prevent converts and others associated with non-Orthodox movements in the United States 
and elsewhere from being recognized as Jews in Israel.3° 

However, there are more fundamental political obstacles to changing the Law of 
Return than the influence of Russian-speaking Israelis or of secular Israelis worried about 
the “who is a Jew” issue and the fate of non-Orthodox converts from the West. As a result 
of significant changes in Israeli political culture over the last 20 years, any discussion of 
amending the Law of Return immediately raises some of the most delicate questions in 
Israeli politics—questions that could not have been raised when the Law was amended in 
1970. In the last two decades Israeli authors have produced a number of critical histories 
of Zionism and of the rise of the State of Israel, scholarly works based on newly available 
state and army archives. These studies, along with research by sociologists, political 
scientists, and cultural critics, have laid the foundation for various kinds of “post-Zionist” 
thinking, and have helped create a political and cultural environment in which questions 
raised about the efficacy of the Law of Return, as currently written, are difficult to 
disentangle from the question of whether the entire concept of the “Return” from Galut 
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(the diaspora), and hence the entire ideological apparatus of Zionism, is any longer 
relevant or appropriate. It is also difficult to disentangle from the “Who’s a Jew” question 
and the bitter dispute over rules governing conversions. Most politicians, therefore, either 
avoid the question of amending the Law of Return out of fear that they will be 
misunderstood as “post-Zionists” who no longer support large scale aliyah, or welcome 
the issue as an opportunity to brand those who advocate it as “post-Zionists.”3! 
Meanwhile, on the liberal left, politicians who might be otherwise attracted to changing 
the Law of Return, as part of a transformation in the meaning of Zionism in a 
“post-Zionist” direction, are dissuaded from doing so because amendments proposed in 
connection with the FSU immigration are framed by political opponents as “discriminat- 
ing” against non-Jews by depriving non-Jewish relatives of Jews of rights to family 
unification and citizenship. 

There is yet another crucial political factor that helps explain the silence of those 
religious and right-wing politicians who were in power during the first three years of the 
massive aliyah from the former Soviet Union, and who, under other circumstances, might 
have been expected to object most vigorously to the flood of gentiles coming in to the 
country and the dilution of Jewish culture and the increase in intermarriage that were 
always bound to be consequences of it. When the vast increase in immigration from the 
FSU began in 1989, Israel was in the midst, and still is to a large degree, of a fundamental 
and polarizing political struggle—whether permanently to incorporate the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip into the Jewish state by massive settlement, de facto annexation, and 
suppression and quiet expulsion of Arab inhabitants, or divide the Land of Israel by 
withdrawing from most or all of these territories, thereby laying the basis for an historic 
compromise with the Palestinians. The intifada was at its height in 1989, adding 
uncertainty about the country’s capacity to bear the costs of Palestinian dissatisfaction and 
international opprobrium to an already super-charged political atmosphere. 

Since demography was and always had been the single most important argument in 
the discursive arsenal of the anti-annexationist camp, the immigration from the FSU 
figured crucially in this fight over the state’s future. With Jewish emigration from Israel 
at historically high levels in the 1980s and immigration rates relatively low, with Jewish 
rates of natural increase diminishing and Arab rates remaining at considerably higher 
levels, with Arab out-migration greatly reduced by the effects of the 1991 Gulf War, and 
with calls for large scale “transfer” of the Arab population fading from respectable 
political discussion, an Arab majority within the administrative and political jurisdiction 
of Israel appeared imminent. Polls showed the hitherto undecided middle of the Israeli 
Jewish spectrum, which had gravitated until then toward options of “deciding not to 
decide” and “maintaining the status quo,” moving strongly toward a willingness to cede 
substantial portions of the territories to Palestinian rule—anything to achieve separation 

` between Jews and Arabs and preserve Jewish predominance within the State of Israel. 
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For the annexationist right, therefore, the flood of “Jewish” immigrants from the FSU 
(and from Ethiopia as well), and the much touted image of a million or more arrivals 
within a short period of time, was a godsend. Speaking to Likud Party veterans in January 
1990, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir justified his opposition to any territorial compro- 
mise with the Palestinians by proclaiming that “big immigration requires Israel be big as 
well.” He exulted in the “miraculous” appearance of the mass immigration, the death blow 
it was dealing to the demographic argument, and the demoralization and disarray it was 
causing among the Arabs. 


Just when many among us were saying that time is working against us, time has brought us 
this aliya and has solved everything. In five years, we won’t even be able to recognize the 
country. . .The Arabs around us are in a state of disarray and panic. . .They are shrouded by a 
feeling of defeat, because they see the intifada doesn’t help. . .they cannot stop the natural 
streaming of the Jewish people to their homeland.32 


It would be an interesting exercise to conduct a systematic content analysis of debate 
in Israel over the territories question in the years immediately prior to and following 1989 
for evidence of a sharp decline in the salience of the demographic issue in public 
argumentation. My own tracking of the debate during that period suggests that one would 
indeed find plenty of such evidence.*> Indeed, it was striking to see how annexationist, 
often religious, figures who had hewn to strict halachic interpretations during the sharp 
dispute in 1988 over “Who is a Jew,” were now ignoring the question altogether when it 
came to encouraging and welcoming hundreds of thousands of people of questionable 
identity as “Jews returning to their homeland.” At the same time, leading secular doves, 
whose positions in 1988 on the “Who is a Jew” question were framed as anti-parochial and 
opposed to the use of halacha to make determinations of political and legal identities, were 
among those who voiced greatest concern as to the genuineness of the Jewish identity of 
the immigrants. 

For example, on 24 May 1990 the Van Leer Institute in Jerusalem convened a 
symposium on “The Demographic Issue and the Soviet Immigration.” The moderator, 
Moshe Ma‘oz, noted that a drastic change had occurred in perceptions of the demographic 
situation. Three years ago, he observed, there had been a symposium on the demographic 
problem for Israel, but now, in light of the massive immigration underway from the FSU, 
it was the Arab world that was worried about the demographic problem. Although Sergio 
Della Pergola, a professional demographer, pointed out that natural increase would in the 
long run outweigh immigration, and that every 100,000 immigrants would postpone only 
by one year that date at which Arabs would become a majority in the whole Land of Israel, 
the overall perception was that the massive aliyah was fundamentally shifting the balance 
of expectations about the political impact of demographic discussions. 
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This is apparently what prompted another participant, Uzi Baram—one of the top 
three leaders at the time in the Labor Party and a well-known and fervent secularist—to 
raise the question of how “Jewish” these immigrants actually were, noting that many did 
- not even know what Yom Kippur was and had, as a token of their Jewishness, only the 
fact of one Jewish grandparent. All kinds of Soviet citizens, Baram warned, were passing 
themselves off as Jews in order to escape to Israel. “If we send eight ships to Odessa,” he 
declared, “they’ll all be filled with people who would claim to be Jewish.” 

The responding comments of Yisrael Harel were ironic, but instructive, when 
considering the extent to which the polarizing political debate over the territories was 
driving political discourse and determining the rules for accepting or rejecting the wave 
of immigrants. Harel is a prominent religious journalist, a leader of the settler movement 
Gush Emunim, and the founder and long-time editor of Nekuda, the journal of the settlers 
of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Harel gleefully quoted the mistaken predictions of 
dovish politicians and professional demographers about the impossibility of demographic 
shifts in the Jews’ favor. Harel characterized the immigration from the FSU as a 
fulfillment of Zionist dreams, as a good, Zionist ‘aliyah, and strongly criticized the (Likud) 
government for not being willing to lower substantially living standards in Israel so that 
all those in the FSU who wanted to come to Israel could do so—estimating that figure as 
1.4 million, or at least 400,000 more than the government was estimating. In contrast to 
the secularist Baram, Harel, who was the only member of the panel wearing a yarmulke, 
made no mention of halacha or the halachic status of these immigrant “Jews.” 

Similar points were made by Zvi Slonim, director of the Land of Israel Academy, in 
an interview with me conducted on 7 June 1990, at his office in the West Bank settlement 
of Kedumim. Slonim is a former general-secretary of Gush Emunim and a well-known 
figure in the settler community. He described his intensive activities to encourage mass 
immigration from the FSU and had just returned from a trip to Riga, Latvia, and other 
cities. Against the background of the intifada, he characterized the aliyah from the FSU 
as a part of God’s plan, and expressed anger at the government for not helping the 
immigration to accelerate. Still, he said, “a thousand Jews a night are arriving.” When 
pressed, however, he acknowledged that a goodly share of these immigrants were, in fact, 
not Jewish. He characterized Baram’s concern about the Jewish identity of the immigrants 
as politically disingenuous, while reporting that in his experience as a shaliach, he had 
seen that seven of every 25 immigrants were “clearly not Jewish.” He indicated that when 
he did meet a potential immigrant who was clearly not Jewish, he would advise him not 
to come, but would vouch for him if the candidate pressed himself forward. He believed 
that such non-Jews, including many gentile friends of Jews living in Russia and working 
for the Jewish Agency, would be “quickly converted, with a bris [ritual circumcision], 
according to halacha.” 

The belief among Gush Emunim leaders and other redemptionist Zionist leaders was 
vividly articulated in an evening shiur (lesson) given on 6 June 1990, by Member of 
Knesset and long-time National Religious Party leader Rabbi Hanan Porat. With his 
characteristic crooked smile, Porat peered around the sanctuary in the old, original 
building of the Rav Kook Yeshiva, where the founders of Gush Emunim received their 
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training. He reassured a rapt audience that, in the midst of a tumultuous political crisis, 
Jews could have full confidence that it was God’s hand that was bringing the massive 
wave of Russian-Jewish immigrants to Israel. He called on true believers to step back from 
the mundane political struggles of everyday life and appreciate the full-scale miracle God 
was performing for his people with the arrival of masses of immigrants from the FSU. 
There was no better proof, he said, that religion and politics could not and’ should not be 
separated and that God’s promise of Israel’s right and ability to rule the entire Land of 
Israel must and would be fulfilled.34 

Thus, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, the legal, political, and ideological 
framework of many of those who might have been expected to object vigorously to the 
mass influx of gentiles into the country, led them instead not only to accept it but to 
encourage it. According to a popular saying of the time, the key fact about the immigrants 
from the FSU that ensured support for their arrival from many Israeli Jews was that they 
were “neither Arab nor Oriental.” 


ISRAEL AS A “NON-ARAB” STATE 


Leaving aside the presence, as reported by the Central Bureau of Statistics, of more 
than 160,000 foreign (non-Palestinian, non-citizen, non-Jewish) workers within Israel’s 
borders, the immigration from both the FSU and from Ethiopia has created a population 
of approximately 325,000 “non-Arab”35 citizens who are judged, by at least some 
important elements within the Jewish population, as “not-Jewish.”3° Using the official 
figures provided by the Central Bureau of Statistics for the population of Israel it can be 
seen that Christians, in percentage terms and despite their relatively low birth rate, are by 
far the fastest growing religious group in the country—having risen 12.7 percent from 
1995 to 1996. 

The data displayed in Table 1 also show how the Central Bureau of Statistics has 
tried to camouflage this awkward fact. In the 1998 volume of the Statistical Abstract of 
Israel, the Central Bureau of Statistics changed its reporting procedure. There, the number 
of Christians in the country in 1997 is listed as 128,000, a drop of 30 percent compared 
to the figure listed for Christians in the previous year’s Abstract. To compensate, a new 
category of “without religious classification,” has been added, comprised overwhelmingly 
Ee 
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TABLE 1 
Ethno-Religious Groupings in Israel 
Without Religious 
Jews Muslims Christians Druze Classification 
1995 4,459,500 813,000 162,600 94,000 
1996 4,637,400 842,500 - 183,200 96,300 
% increase 1.9% 3.6% 12.7% 2.4% 
1995-96 ‘ 
1997 4,753,000 886,000 128,000 98,000 123,000 


of non-Jewish (almost entirely Christian) immigrants whose religious status is unregis- 
tered, under investigation, or simply inconvenient to determine. f 

Whether officially “Christian” or not, this population of non-Jews represents between 
eight and nine percent of the non-Arab population of the state. In some towns and cities, 
in which these immigrants have come to be concentrated (such as Kiryat Shemona), the 
percentage is much higher. In a country as focused on the demographic balance between 
Arabs and Jews in various regions and on the political opinions registered within the 
Jewish community, as opposed to those registered when Arab and Jewish citizens are 
surveyed together, this non-Jewish population is big enough to have real impact on the 
truth of claims about the size, opinions, future growth rate, patterns of habitation, etc. of 
the “Jewish” population. 

For example, during a panel discussion of settlement and population trends in the 
Negev conducted in Beersheva by geographers and demographers from Ben-Gurion _ 
University, it was said that because of a slowdown in the flow of FSU immigrants to the 
Negev and a high rate of natural increase among the Bedouin, the region was in danger 
of soon losing its Jewish majority. During subsequent discussion, the scholars acknowl- 
edged that their calculations included what was known to be the false assumption that all 
the immigrants were Jewish. In fact, they said that, in their view, 20-25 percent of the 
immigrants were not Jewish. Instructively, however, this did not lead them to think they 
needed to change the reporting of their data or their conclusions. For what, in effect, they 
were interested in was not whether or not there was or would be a “Jewish” majority in 
the Negev, but whether there would be a “non-Arab” majority.37 A similar response was 
given to me by one of Israel’s leading pollsters. Asked whether reports by the pollster’s 
organization concerning “Jewish” opinion on various subjects included the opinions of 
immigrants, including non-Jewish immigrants, the pollster responded that 2-3 percent of 
non-Arabs polled as Jews did in fact identify themselves as non-Jews, although the 
organization’s report of polling data included these responses and all responses of 
psa 


37. Panel discussion and follow-up interviews, International Conference on Geopolitics and Globaliza- 
tion in a Postmodern World, Beersheva, 29 January 1998. 
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immigrants within the “Jewish” category.38 It was acknowledged, in light of the 
substantial numbers involved, that the results concerning “Jewish opinion” were therefore 
actually false, including reports of polling results showing a slim majority of “Jews” 
favoring this or that policy, or holding this or that belief. It was also acknowledged, in 
response to questioning, that the only accurate way to report the data would be as a profile, 
not of “Jewish” opinion, but of “non-Arab” opinion. “Yes, that’s correct,” I was told, “but 
if I said that I would have to seek political asylum in the United States!”39 More 
forthrightly, Arnon Soffer, a demographer from Haifa University, who estimated early in 
1998 that 125,000, or approximately 16 percent of FSU immigrants, were not Jewish, has 
nevertheless indicated that depending on how “Jew” is defined with respect to the 
immigrants, this figure could change, thereby determining the date by which there would 
emerge a non-Jewish majority in the “Whole Land of Israel.”4° 

The increasing awkwardness of the identity-question in Israel is also apparent in the 
categories used by the government bureaucracy to adjust to the new, more complex, 
realities. For years the interior ministry has been issuing increasing numbers of identity 
cards with nationality listed, not as “Jew,” “Arab,” or “Druze,” but as “unregistered.” One 
very serious proposal for partially addressing the classification problems faced: by the 
ministry is to eliminate the nationality category from the teudat zehut (internal identity 
card). Meanwhile, instead of reporting demographic, economic, and other statistics 
according to a distiriction between “Jews” and “Arabs,” or between Jews, Muslims and 
Christians, or between Jewish and non-Jewish, or Jewish Israelis and “minorities,” the 
Central Bureau of Statistics has come to rely on the distinction between “Jews” versus 
“Arabs and others.” When designing the 1995 census, which was the first census taken in 
Israel since 1983, the Bureau was forced to come face to face with the impossibility of 
formulating a definition of “Jew” that. would be acceptable to the consumers of its 
information, with the unreliability of answers given to questions about individual identity, 
and with the now statistically significant number of individuals whose identities for one 
reason or other could not reliably be determined. After much internal deliberation and 
argument, the CBS chose to omit altogether any questions in the census about the religious 
or national identity of those polled.4! The questionnaire employed in the 1983 census 
asked, in item seven, for the respondent to indicate whether “you are a Jew, a Muslim, a 
Greek Orthodox, a Greek Catholic, a Latin Catholic, another sort of Christian, a Druze, or 
some other (to be specified).” The 1995 questionnaire, by contrast, asks for no information 
whatsoever, in any of its questions, pertaining to the religion or national origin of the 
respondent. Despite this change in policy, however, the extraordinarily low rate of return 
of completed forms to the census takers and the unprecedented delay in the release of data 
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from the 1995 census are explained in part by problems associated with the increasing 
delicacy of this kind of personal information. 

Indeed, only a portion of the data gathered in 1995 has been released. According 
to interviews with leading demographers and statisticians associated with the design 
and implementation of the census, the most important reasons for problems experi- 
enced in translating collected data into publishable statistics were the resistance by 
Haredim (ultra-Orthodox) and others to providing economic data, and substantial 
changes in the composition of Israel’s population—changes which include large 
numbers of foreign workers and immigrants of questionable legal and national/ 
religious status. This circumstance discouraged truthful responses, or indeed any 
responses, to the census takers’ questions, and made it more difficult for census takers 
to make valid inferences about inhabitants of particular dwellings based on neighbor- 
hood and other factors. Since the CBS is constrained to provide information by 
population group, it must rely on “imputation” to make judgments about identity, 
judgments that, for the reasons just stated, are of decreasing reliability.42 This means, 
of course, that over time, CBS statistics broken down by population group, no matter 
how defined, will be increasingly inaccurate. 

Because of the controversy over the definition of “Jew,” the drastic increase in the 
number of difficult, blurry, or anomalous cases, and with different ministries controlled at 
different times by different political parties holding very different views about conversion, 
immigration, and Jewish identity, more and more Israelis now find themselves “Jewish” 
for some purposes and “non-Jewish” for other purposes. I was able to demonstrate this fact 
in 1995 by representing myself at the interior ministry as a new Russian ‘oleh in need of 
a teudat zehut in order to get married (to a Jew). I was told, when I conducted this exercise 
in January 1995, that all I needed to have “Jew” indicated on my identity card was my 
teudat oleh (immigration certificate), which would have been given me by the Ministry of 
Immigration and Absorption, in cooperation with the Jewish Agency, upon my arrival in 
the country. At that time, the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption was run by the 
Mapam Party and was anything but fastidious in its extraction of halachically relevant 
information in the airport arrival lounge before filling out the necessary forms. Thus, from 
the point of view of the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption and the Ministry of 
Interior, I would have been considered (in early 1995) as a Jew. However, when I went 
to the religion ministry, with the same story, I was told that my papers from the other 
ministries, listing me as a Jew, were irrelevant for the religion ministry’s purposes and that 
the normal procedure would be to submit my case, on an ad hoc basis, to the Chief 
Rabbinate for a decision. What I was, in other words, was a function of which ministerial 
building I entered or exited. 

The political implications of the widening gap between the simple categories 
traditionally associated with discourse about national identity in Israel (a Jewish majority 
versus an Arab minority living in a Jewish state) and the complicated reality of Israeli 
populations, including but not confined to new FSU immigrants, who are neither Arabs 
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nor Jews, have only begun to be felt. Opposition to large scale immigration, always and 
understandably present among Arab Israelis, has appeared among Sephardi and ultra- 
Orthodox communities, who resent that special benefits are extended to “Ashkenazim” 
who are not even Jews, or to immigrants, Ashkenazi or otherwise, who introduce 
opportunities for cultural mixing and mass intermarriage into Israeli/Jewish society. One 
can envision new political coalitions arising which, on issues of civil liberties, religious 
coercion (burial, marriage, divorce, bans against pork, etc.), and the officially “Jewish” or 
“Zionist” character of the state, could link Israeli Arabs, non-Jewish immigrants, 
liberal-secular Jewish groups, and even “foreign” workers. Nor will it be as easy for 
lawmakers to use “eligible to immigrate into Israel under the Law of Return” as a proxy 
for discriminating in favor of Jews in legislation governing access to public resources. 
Religion will be ineluctably separated from the state as ultra-Orthodox and Orthodox 
rabbis ignore state-sanctioned classifications of “Jews” and “non-Jews,” whether made by 
the interior ministry or other branches of the bureaucracy, in favor of their own informal 
but increasingly comprehensive registers of Israelis they are wiling to treat as Jewish. 

Consider how the crystallization of a large and politically important population of 
Israelis who are neither Arabs nor Jews, and who will not, or will not be allowed to, 
convert to Judaism, could enhance the attractiveness of political and cultural tropes 
emphasizing “Israeli” over “Jewish” identity. This tendency is apparent in remarks by 
Rabbi David Clayman, head of the American Jewish Congress’ Israel office, who 
predicted that ultimately Israel’s rabbis would take a pragmatic course and allow the 
non-Jewish immigrants to assimilate into Israeli society. “Then it would be up to the great 
levelers in Israeli society, the school and Army duty, to turn them into Israelis.” 

Another approach, equally pragmatic but inclined to maintain the Jewish nature of 
the state even at the expense of blurring and expanding the notion of what it is to be 
Jewish, is apparent in the first flickers of public discussion of the issue within the national 
religious camp. In an unusually wide-ranging and frank presentation of views of many 
rabbis and activists published in Nekuda, an attitude appears to be crystallizing within the 
national-religious community that the problem must be solved by loosening the meaning 
and requirements of conversion so that a “mass conversion” of the FSU gentile 
immigrants can be accomplished, even as the door is closed tightly against entry of more 
of them. One leading voice within the settler community, Rabbi Yoel Ben Nun, has even 
proposed accomplishing this kind of mass conversion via biennial public festivals during 
which all Israelis, including the immigrants, would formally and ritually reaffirm their 
commitment to the convenant, the Jewish people, and, in some form or other, to the 
religious commandments. 

At the present time, however, these “Israeli” or Jewish-assimilative identitarian 
responses to the fact of masses of non-Arab, non-Jewish Israeli citizens, remain only 
speculative possibilities. Although various special seminaries have been established to 
accelerate conversion, these operate mostly according to traditional Orthodox, or 
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ultra-Orthodox, guidelines which keep the numbers of converts too small to address the 
scale of the problem. Another reason why pressures toward finding an early solution to 
this problem are weak compared to the inclination to let the situation evolve, is that most 
non-Jewish immigrants continue to prefer to try to pass as Jews, rather than to draw 
attention to their differentness and their problems, by organizing on their own behalf 
(either for rights as non-Jewish Israelis, or for easier conversion opportunities). As long 
as the authorities continue to permit large numbers of non-Jewish immigrants to enter the 
country, and until a generation grows up in Israel which confronts repeated problems 
associated with an undefined and unsettled status, this pattern of quiescence is likely to 
hold. But for those interested in considering the changing meaning of traditional Zionist 
categories, and of the concepts “Jew” and of “Jewish state,” and for statisticians, pollsters, 
and social scientists who must adjust their categories and reporting habits to the 
“non-Arab” character of the state and its majority population, the complexities of the 
present are as important and as interesting as those of the future. 





FIFTY YEARS OF ISRAELI SECURITY: THE 
CENTRAL ROLE OF THE DEFENSE 
E * | SYSTEM 


Ze’ ev Schiff 


From the beginnings of the Jewish state, the Israel Defense Forces have been an 
essential instrument of state policy. Along with the rest of the Israeli national 
security apparatus, they played an essential role in the state’s survival and identity. 
But with the emergence of an Arab-Israeli peace process and the transformation of 
the nature of the military threat, the role of the IDF in Israeli life is changing as 
well. This article provides an overview of the evolution of the Israeli security 
apparatus and its role in society. 


Ther is sweeping agreement inside Israel that one of the state’s central achievements 
has been the creation of a national people’s army, at an impressive professional level, that 
has protected the state and its citizens through the years and repelled all attacks against the 
Jewish state. It is doubtful whether the country could have survived without the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF), as the army has been called since it was first formed. 
Throughout the state’s history, the IDF has been a control instrument for implement- 
ing state policy, whether this was in defending the country, creating new settlements along 
its borders, helping to absorb the hundreds of thousands of new immigrants who were 
drafted into, the IDF’s ranks, or developing strategic dialogues with various countries, 
including the United States; but also in controlling conquered territories and these 
territories’ inhabitants. Were it not for the IDF’s might, neither the Palestinians nor the 
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Arab states would have reached the conclusion that they did not have a chance to resolve 
the dispute with Israel through military means. Hence, the IDF became the most important 
instrument in persuading the Arab world that the best course was to reach a compromise 
with the State of Israel and sign peace agreements with it. 

Israel’s defense system as a whole, of course, is more extensive than merely the 
state’s armed forces. The Israeli defense system should be seen in a far broader context, 
in which the IDF is the hard core at the center of the system, but which also includes the 
Mossad (foreign intelligence) and Shabak (domestic intelligence and security) agencies, a 
broad network of defense industries that make weapons systems for the IDF but also 
export their wares to dozens of countries, research and development agencies, and nuclear 
reactors. Each one of these bodies has to its credit impressive accomplishments over the 
years, which were all the more significant considering the small size of the state. 

As with the origin of any other complex system, the Israeli defense system did not 
come into being overnight after the creation of the State of Israel. The IDF had deep roots 
in the pre-state era as the Jewish settlement in the country (the Yishuy) developed an 
underground defense system over dozens of years, trained thousands of people, and 
collected ali the arms it possibly could. Thousands of young people were also trained in 
the Allied armies during World War IZ. It was clear to the leaders of the Jewish settlement 
led by David Ben Gurion that there might come a crisis where the Arab states would 
invade the country, and they worked to avert this danger even before it was decided to 
declare a state. 

When the War of Independence broke out in 1948, the Jewish community had a fairly 
organized semi-standing army. The casualty toll from this war was heavy, and one percent 
of the Jewish population was killed during the war, but the IDF managed to overcome first 
the Palestinian forces, and then to stand up to the armies of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon, which had invaded the country. Despite the victory, three Arab armies from 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria managed to occupy parts of what Israelis considered the Land of 
Israel. The Egyptians took the Gaza Strip, the Jordanians the West Bank, and the Syrians 
small parts of the Galilee and the Jordan Valley. The IDF, for its part, conquered part of 
the territory which had been designated in the United Nations partition plan for the Arab 
state that was to be created in Palestine. With their conquests, Egypt, Israel, and Jordan 
blocked the creation of a Palestinian state, while the Palestinians themselves objected to 
the plan to create two independent states from the British Mandate. Thus, the results of the 
military struggle meant that a Palestinian state was not created, and the 1949 armistice 
lines remained in force until the June 1967 War, and are still considered by the 
international community to be the State of Israel’s legitimate borders. 

The state’s first prime minister and defense minister, David Ben Gurion (prime 
minister 1949-53 and 1955—-63)—who also had held the defense portfolio in the Jewish 
Agency during pre-state days—was more influential than any other person in determining 
the character of the IDF in its first days, as well as later. Ben Gurion understood that the 
army would become the most important melting pot for the young generation of 
immigrants who arrived in the country immediately after the state’s creation. He 
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vigorously opposed the existence of any other armed body in the state and ensured the 
dismantling of the Palmach, the elite unit of the pre-state Haganah defense force. 

At first, Ben Gurion believed that most people drafted into the IDF should spend a 
year working in various farming settlements, but that idea was quickly shelved once it was 
realized that the new army would have to spend a great deal of time on conventional 
military tasks. On the other hand, he sent many young men and women soldiers to teach 
Hebrew to the new immigrants. He insisted on the moral integrity of the army and its 
officers, but, more than anything, he took care to ensure that the civilian authority would 
be superior to the military, guaranteeing the subservience of the IDF to the elected 
government, with himself, as defense minister, representing the government for this 
purpose. As much as possible, Ben Gurion prevented the participation of army officers in 
Cabinet meetings. It was very rare, in this period, for the chief of staff to be invited to a 
Cabinet meeting (though, since 1967, there have been very few Cabinet meetings to which 
the chief of staff was not invited). It was also rare for officers to testify before the Knesset 
Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee. 

Ben Gurion played a central role in determining the IDF’s doctrine and the army’s 
structure. The most important decision about the structure, one which determined the 
army’s popular character, was that the IDF would depend upon reserve forces. The 
reservists would serve in the army for about one month per year, either in training or in 
current defense operations, and could be called up to join the force during any emergency. 
The result was the creation of a relatively small standing army that depended mostly on 
the young men and women drafted for compulsory service. The greater part of the IDF’s 
force was comprised of reserve units that were constantly reinforced by the young people 
who had completed their compulsory service in the IDF. Another decision was to ensure 
that military careers would not last too long. In its first years, most of the army’s chiefs 
of staff were between the ages of 30 and 40. The assumption was that most of the officers 
would be discharged by the age of 40, and start a second, civilian career. 

As a result of this decision, the IDF has never sought to form a military junta. Every 
officer knew that he would have to begin a civilian career after not too many years. In later 
years, many senior officers reached the Cabinet or Knesset, but the route was always 
through the civilian political system, at the invitation of the political parties: Two senior 
officers, Yitzhak Rabin and Ehud Barak, became prime minister, and five were appointed 
defense minister: Moshe Dayan, Ezer Weizman, Yitzhak Rabin, Ariel Sharon, and 
Yitzhak Mordechai. 

Israel’s military doctrine, which determined the IDF’s character and operations, was 
the direct result of three basic factors. First, Israel was a small nation, so its wars would 
be the wars of a few against many. Second, the country’s physical territory was so small 
and its borders so shaped that most of its central institutions would always be near a 
border, within artillery range if not the range of small arms. In other words, the country 
had no strategic depth and no ability to fight prolonged wars. The third factor was that 
Israel’s wars were for the existence of the state; losing a war meant losing the state, with 
all that that would entail. 
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These factors shaped Israeli doctrine. It was almost inevitable that a country that saw 
a constant threat to its existence and felt that it could not survive the loss of even one war 
would in time arrive at a decision that it had to develop and maintain a nuclear deterrent 
capability. 

The IDF’s overall strategy was basically defensive, but on the operational level, it 
was based primarily on offense. Because most of the country’s population centers were in 
such close proximity to the country’s borders, it was decided that in any war Israel would 
immediately seek to shift the fighting to the other side of the border, and then try to 
achieve a quick victory. This strategy, in turn, led inevitably to the concept of preventive 
war, and the launching of preemptive attacks. This thinking lay behind the decisions made 
in the opening of the Sinai Campaign of 1956 and the “Six-Day” War of June 1967. 

The Sinai War of 1956, also known as the Kadesh operation, was the second war 
directed by Ben Gurion as prime minister and defense minister. It had been preceded by 
several difficult years of guerrilla attacks along Israel’s borders, in which many civilians, 
including new immigrant residents of the border settlements, were killed. In 1955, it 
became clear to Israel that Egyptian intelligence was behind a large part of these guerrilla 
attacks, undertaken by the Palestinian fida’iyyun (“men of sacrifice,” i.e., guerrillas), who 
were organized by the Egyptians. Israel at first reacted with harsh retaliatory attacks in 
both the Gaza Strip and the West Bank, the latter then under Jordanian rule. In the Gaza 
Strip, most Israeli military actions were directed against military targets (though the 
targets were expanded over time), but the actions in the West Bank were directed against 
civilian targets as well. These peaked with the attack at Qibya on 14 October 1953, carried 
out in retaliation for the killing of a woman and her two children, that ended tragically 
with 69 civilians dying. 

The second war with Egypt, which had just signed a major arms contract with 
Czechoslovakia and thus moved toward the Eastern Bloc, was almost inevitable. The 1956 
War was a preventive war, but it is doubtful whether Ben Gurion would have dared to 
embark on it without the backing of a major power, in this case France. This war differed 
from others because Israel worked with the two declining colonial powers in the Middle 
East, Britain and France, with Israel as the third party in a scheme against Egypt. Israel was 
not concemed by the nationalization of the Suez Canal (the ostensible provocation for the 
Anglo-French intervention), nor by the war in Algeria against French rule (backed by Egypt, 
another motive for France), but it was concerned about the reinforcement of the Egyptian 
army with modern weaponry and the fida’iyyun attacks directed by the Egyptians. 

The IDF was forced to leave the Sinai Peninsula a few months later, after the 
Egyptian army—which fought without the help of any other Arab army—was defeated. 
One accomplishment of the 1956 War was that for the first time, the naval route from 
Sharm al-Shaykh to Eilat (through the Strait of Tiran) was opened for Israeli shipping. The 
short sea route to Iran and Africa was opened to Israeli commerce, and Israel’s military 
relations with Ethiopia and with the Shah’s Iran were strengthened. It was also quiet on 
Israel’s borders: guerrilla attacks ceased until 1965, when the Fatah movement com- 
menced its activities. Yet another result of the war was closer military relations with 
France. The IDF’s equipment, especially that of the Air Force, was French, and France 
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helped Israel to set up the nuclear reactor at Dimona. These close relations—especially 
between the two militaries—continued until 1967 when President Charles de Gaulle 
decided on a major shift in French policy. 

The lifting of the blockade of the Strait of Tiran, and the French reinforcement of the 
IDF led to Ben Gurion’s “periphery strategy.” According to this strategy, Israel should 
seek strategic relationships with the non-Arab or non-Muslim minorities in the Middle 
East, and seek to create with them a common infrastructure that would help them 
withstand the pressure from the Arab world on these minorities. For this purpose the IDF 
and the defense system served as Israel’s emissaries. These contacts involved Ethiopia, 
Iran, Turkey, the rebellious Kurds in Iraq, the Christians in southern Sudan who were 
rebelling against the Muslim majority, rebel tribes in Yemen, and Christian groups in 
Lebanon. The military relationships were closest with Imperial Iran and with Haile 
Selassie in Ethiopia, but also included broad military assistance, including a military and 
medical delegation, to the Iraqi Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) led by Mustafa 
Barzani. In addition, the IDF sent delegations to a large number of African states, to set 
up and train youth brigades and groups that dealt with development and agricultural 
works. 

By the time of the Six Day War, Ben Gurion was no longer prime minister nor head 
of the defense system. This war was a crucial turning point for Israel, and in particular for 
the IDF. 

On the one hand, it was a great military victory, achieved by preemptive strikes and 
rapid maneuvers against the prepared armies of Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. The siege 
imposed on Israel by the renewed blocking of the Strait of Tiran (a provocation for the 
war) was lifted in one blow, and all three armies were beaten badly and lost territory to 
Israel. Egypt lost the Gaza Strip and the Sinai Peninsula; Jordan lost the West Bank, which 
it had annexed in 1951; and Syria lost the Golan Heights. 

On the other hand, the negative side for Israel was that from this time, the IDF found 
itself ruling other people, the Palestinians. Only in the Golan Heights did a majority of the 
population flee the Israeli army. All efforts to be a benign conqueror faded as time went 
on. There is a straight line which leads from the 1967 War to the intifada, the Palestinian 
uprising, that broke out in the Occupied Territories 20 years later, in 1987, when, for the 
first time, the IDF would be called upon to put down a civilian uprising. 

After the 1967 War, the IDF found itself dragged into the internal political disputes 
within Israel. As long as Israel’s strategic goals had been defined and limited to the clear 
defense of the state, the country had been united by a strong consensus. After the state’s 
strategic goals expanded to include defending the newly occupied territory and settling in 
it, the national consensus on these goals was necessarily eroded. 

In the initial stage after the victory, the army’s standing was greatly increased, and 
generals became national heroes, courted by political parties to join them after they were 
discharged from the IDF. A total of 18 generals found their way from the IDF into Israeli 
Cabinets, where they served as ministers. The army’s influence grew so much after the 
1967 War that many wondered whether this was a country that had a strong army, or a 
strong army that had a country. In this period, the IDF was usually immune from serious 
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public criticism. Despite this, Israeli society was far from being in danger of militarization 
or from turning into a military democracy. The army remained a people’s army, and one 
could find people of all political opinions in its ranks. In a single tank, one could find a 
crew member with extreme right-wing views while the man next to him might adhere to 
a liberal-leftist world view. 

In the second stage after the 1967 War, it was necessary to increase the IDF’s 
presence among the Palestinian population of the territories, and the IDF became involved 
in conflicts with civilians. This necessarily damaged the IDF’s name and reputation. An 
army which had been seen as one which could successfully overcome standing armies, and 
stage bold operations like the freeing of hostages from their captors at Entebbe, Uganda 
(in 1976), was now perceived as a giant fighting, not always successfully, against women 
and children who saw it as an army of occupation. There was necessarily a decline in the 
IDF’s professional capabilities as a result of this confrontation, as it increasingly turned 
towards policing duties rather than preparing the standing army for confrontation with 
other standing armies. 

The IDF would fight two more difficult wars, the 1973 Arab-Israeli War (known in 
Israel as the Yom Kippur War), and the 1982 Lebanon War. But there was no peace in the 
inter-war periods. Prior to the 1973 War, a prolonged war of attrition had begun along the 
Suez Canal after the 1967 War, in which Russian pilots flew missions for the Egyptian Air 
Force. There were also clashes in the Golan Heights with Syria. Palestinian organizations 
staged major efforts to penetrate across the border with Jordan into the West Bank, in order 
to stage guerrilla warfare there. The struggle cost both sides many casualties, most of them 
on the Palestinian and Egyptian sides. The Palestinians also found themselves involved in 
civil war in Jordan in 1970. 

In the 1973 War, the IDF and the entire country came to understand the limitations 
of military power. Israel learned that the territory it had conquered in 1967 could in fact 
serve as a security buffer around Israel, but that this in turn encouraged Arab states, such 
as Egypt, to wage war. Positioned as it was (from 1967 to 1973) with troops on the bank 
of the Suez Canal, Israel threatened Egyptian cities. This post-1967 situation was a 
reversal of the situation to which Israel had long been accustomed: instead of its own cities 
being under the threat of hostile artillery, it now threatened Egyptian cities. 

Despite its military self-confidence, Israel was surprised by the Egyptian and Syrian 
armies in October 1973. It lost the Bar Lev line of defense along the Suez Canal and most 
of the Golan Heights in the first stages of the war. The IDF succeeded in turning the tables 
in the second stage, by encircling the Egyptian Third Field Army, crossing the Suez Canal, 
and pushing the Syrian army back in the direction of Damascus, even though the Syrians 
received additional forces from Iraq and Jordan. 

The Arab states, led by Egypt, also came to understand the limitations of their 
military power in this war. Even though they enjoyed complete surprise, massed the 
largest forces ever assembled against Israel, and used the oil boycott against countries 
which sided with Israel, they did not achieve a victory and were in a difficult position at 
the end of the war. President Anwar Sadat of Egypt (president 1970—81) was the first to 
realize that there was no hope of resolving the dispute with Israel through military means. 
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The partial victory that he enjoyed in 1973 opened the door to agreements and 
arrangements with Israel: at first, interim agreements of a military nature in the Sinai, and 
eventually the peace agreement of Camp David in 1978 and the peace treaty which 
followed. Another 15 years, another major war (in Lebanon), and the major civilian 
uprising in the territories (the intifada), would pass before Israel would sign other 
agreements with Arab combatants, with the Palestine Liberation Organization in 1993 and 
with Jordan in 1994. 

The 1982 war in Lebanon was, in many ways, what Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
(prime minister 1977-83) defined as a “war of choice,” one that Israel could have chosen 
not to initiate. It was first intended to remove quickly the threat of Palestinian artillery 
from Israeli towns and villages along the Israel-Lebanon border. The Palestinians were 
deployed with their units in southern Lebanon and, from there, had managed to penetrate 
the border from time to time and attack Israeli civilians. Had the war remained limited to 
removing the Palestinian threat, the government would have enjoyed widespread public 
support. But it soon developed that Israel’s defense minister, Ariel Sharon, wanted to 
conquer Beirut, remove Yasir ‘Arafat and his headquarters there, enthrone Maronite 
militia commander Bashir al-Jumayyil as Lebanon’s next president, and sign a peace 
treaty with Lebanon. This entailed removing the Syrian army from Beirut and the Baqa‘ 
Valley. 

The war dragged on for months. While ‘Arafat’s forces and the Syrian army did leave 
Beirut, the assassination of Lebanese President-elect Al-Jumayyil (14 September 1982) 
and the massacre of Palestinians in the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps in Beirut’s 
southern suburbs by Christian Phalangist militiamen frustrated the achievement of 
Sharon’s aims. Hundreds of thousands of Israelis took to the streets to protest against the 
government and against the war. 

The IDF was caught in the middle of one of the bitterest debates ever in Israel. Its 
losses grew when the Shi‘a of southern Lebanon began to fight against the IDF. A 
committee of inquiry appointed by the government to investigate the Sabra and Shatila 
massacres, recommended the removal of Defense Minister Sharon. The 17 May 1983 
peace agreement with Lebanon, which Israel had tried to impose through force of arms, 
was not worth the paper it was written on. The IDF remained in Lebanon for three years, 
until a government backed by a broad coalition decided upon withdrawal in 1985, leaving 
a security strip in southern Lebanon patrolled by Israel. 

It turned out eventually that the enemies had only been replaced in Lebanon: instead 
of the Palestinians, the IDF found itself up against the Iranian-backed Shi‘i Hizballah, 
which was better than the Palestinians had been at waging guerrilla warfare against the 
IDF. For the IDF Lebanon was, and has remained, a swamp, which continues to levy a 
steady toll of victims from the IDF, while Israel continues to attack pinpoint wee in 
Lebanon in retaliation. 

The irony became more apparent 11 years later, when Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) signed the Oslo Agreement of 1993, under which most of 
the forces Israel had defeated in 1982 and evicted from Lebanon were now moved into the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. This agreement created a new security situation in the territory 
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under dispute between the Palestinian people and Israel. If the two sides ever manage to 
reach a final settlement, even in stages, followed by a peace agreement, the long dispute 
will come to an end, and this will mark a new and positive chapter in the history of the 
blood feud. If the negotiations fail, Israel’s security situation will deteriorate, and the 
dispute will be brought back to where it was in its early stages, a civil war in the Land of 
Israel. 

Along with this danger, Israel received a serious reminder about the changing 
security situation in the Middle East, when 41 missiles fired from western Iraq landed in 
Israeli territory during the Gulf War of 1991. This demonstrated that even distant enemies 
could hit centers of civilian population in Israel. Had these missiles been armed with 
warheads carrying weapons of mass destruction (biological or chemical weapons), they 
might have constituted a threat to Israel’s existence. 

Israel thus faces a new situation, emerging despite the fact that 51 years have passed 
since the creation of the State of Israel, and that Israel has peace agreements with Egypt, 
Jordan, and the Palestinians. On the one hand, Israel recognizes that it must meet the new 
security threat through long-range missiles or by launching military satellites; while on the 
other hand, it is clear that none of these measures can provide real security, and that the 
most effective way to neutralize these distant threats (Iran and Iraq) is by completing peace 
treaties with the countries that form a ring around Israel’s borders: in other words peace 
with Syria and Lebanon in addition to the peace agreements with Egypt and Jordan. 

These changes are not only in the way Israel perceives threats. Israeli society has 
been changing and this has made its mark on the IDF. Israeli society today is not the same 
society that gave birth to the IDF in the 1950s and 1960s. Thirty or 40 years ago the IDF 
was an institution that was considered almost immune to criticism—a sort of holy cow 
revered by everybody. The 1973 Arab-Israeli War, the war in Lebanon, and the intifada 
showed that bad mistakes happen in the IDF too. A new generation in the Israeli media 
does not spare the IDF anymore, and sees its commanders as being just as worthy of 
constant criticism as any politician. Not everything the IDF says is taken for granted, and 
it is criticized in the Knesset and in the country’s State Comptroller Reports. 

Israeli society still takes its security needs very seriously, but these needs do not have 
the automatic preference they used to enjoy, compared to other issues. The economy and 
education are often at odds with defense needs when Israeli cabinets, including right-wing 
cabinets, allocate the national budget. Israeli governments, including the right-wing 
government of Binyamin Netanyahu, do not always fulfill the army’s demands for larger 
budgets. The army’s demand for a regular proportion of the budget that would increase 
with the country’s gross national product has been rejected. This has been the case ever 
since the Oslo agreements were signed and Jordan joined Egypt in signing a peace treaty 
with Israel. On the other hand, the army cannot really complain because economic growth 
and prosperity have ensured that the army gets a budget much larger than the army 
budgets of neighboring countries. 

These changes have also left their mark on young people’s willingness to serve for 
prolonged periods in the IDF. The level of volunteering for elite units has remained as 
high as it used to be among those called up for compulsory service. On the other hand, 
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Israeli society does not see service in the army as an essential and respected ticket to 
success in civilian life to the same overwhelming degree that was formerly the case. 
Political arrangements with ultra-Orthodox parties led to a growing proportion of young 
people being released from military service because of their religious studies in yeshivot 
(religious schools). Many of those who do volunteer for service in elite or other combat 
units are not willing to commit themselves for prolonged service in the army. These 
changes are also being felt in the reserve units that make up the bulk of the IDF. The 
willingness to serve for one month per year in the army is not as high as it used to be, and 
at the same time, there have been growing complaints that the burden of service in reserve 
units is not divided equitably. In fact, those who serve in combat units do take up a larger 
part of the burden than other reserve soldiers. The army, for its part, has done everything 
it can to ensure that service in Lebanon and the Territories is entrusted to soldiers doing 
their compulsory service rather than reservists. This also ensures that the reservists will 
not bring home the arguments about service among the Lebanese or Palestinian civilian 
populations. 

In any case, it is clear that the IDF will change in the future. If peace agreements are 
expanded and well established, the old concept of Israel as a nation in uniform will 
doubtless change over time. Compulsory service will be shortened, and even if it will stay 
in place for the foreseeable future, fewer people will be drafted and the IDF will become 
more of a professional army based on regular units. 

If peace agreements are not well established and are signed with only part of the Arab 
world, the IDF will certainly change in a different way. The territorial concessions that 
Israel will make as part of the peace process will compel it to seek different solutions for 
its defense needs. In this case too, the stress will be on creating a more professional army 
that will be better prepared for the 21st century. The reserve units will be maintained, but 
at a smaller level. Creating this army will require larger investments than in the past. The 
political implication will be that Israel will continue to be a fortress state as it was in the 
past, albeit with a few more windows. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 
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1999 

Jan. 23: At Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat 
met with Egyptian President Husni Mubarak to 
discuss the peace process. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: In Amman; PNA President ‘Arafat met 
with Jordan’s Crown Prince ‘Abdallah to discuss 
the peace process. [2/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: In Davos, Switzerland, at the annual 
meeting of the World Economic Forum, PNA 
President ‘Arafat insisted to reporters that 4 May 
should be the date Palestinians declared state- 


hood, as it was the agreed upon date for comple- 
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Chronology 


January 16, 1999—April 15, 1999 


tion of negotiations on final status issues under the 
1993 Oslo Accord. [2/2 FBIS] 

In Davos, Switzerland, Egyptian President 
Mubarak told reporters that he hoped that the 
Palestinians would postpone a declaration of 
statehood. [2/2 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: One hundred forty-six Israeli writers, 
artists, and intellectuals issued a statement in 
support of the creation of a Palestinian state with 
East Jerusalem as its capital. [2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 3: Israeli President Ezer Weizman com- 
muted the sentences of five Israelis imprisoned for 
murder, or for attempted murder, of Palestinians. 
Aryeh Shumer, Weizman’s aide, stated that the 
reduction of prison sentences “should be received 
in the spirit of general reconciliation” that accom- 
panies peace efforts. [2/3 NYT, FT] 

In Washington, DC, PNA President ‘Arafat met 
with US Secretary of State Madeleine K. Albright 
to discuss Israeli security concerns. [2/4 NYT, 
WSJ] 

Feb. 4: In Washington, DC, US President Bill 
Clinton warned PNA President ‘Arafat against 
unilaterally declaring Palestinian statehood on 4 
May. [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 11: The Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz reported 
that Yitzhak Rabin and Shimon Peres had held 
talks with the Palestinian Liberation Organization 
(PLO) in 1988 when they were defense and 
foreign ministers, respectively, in Yitzhak 
Shamir’s government. [2/12 NYT] 
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Feb. 12: Addressing a rally in Hebron, PNA 
President ‘Arafat said that he still favored the 
creation of a federation between Jordan and the 
future Palestinian state. [2/13 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 15: Nayif Hawatmah, leader of the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, was 
ousted from a coalition of ten Palestinian groups 
for shaking hands with Israeli President Weizman 
at the funeral of Jordan’s King Husayn. [2/16 
NYT, WP] 
Feb. 19: At the Vatican, PNA President ‘Arafat 
met with Pope John Paul II to discuss the peace 
process. ‘Arafat had been in Rome to attend a 
UN-organized conference on the Bethlehem 2000 
project. [2/22 FBIS] 
Feb. 23: In Casablanca, the annual international 
conference on the future of Jerusalem opened. 
[2/24 FBIS] 
Feb. 25: Israeli officials reported that Israeli 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu had offered 
to the PNA to open a safe passage route between 
the Gaza Strip and West Bank and to release 
Palestinians detained for petty offenses in Israeli 
prisons. PNA negotiator Saeb Erekat said that the 
PNA rejected the offer because it did not include 
ceding additional West Bank territory, and, for 
that reason, the PNA viewed the offer as an Israeli 
political gesture. Netanyahu’s spokesman David 
Bar-Ilan said the initiative was not motivated by 
Israeli domestic politics. [2/26 NYT, WP] 
Israeli police prevented peace activists from 
demonstrating at the grave of Baruch Goldstein 
on the fifth anniversary of the day Goldstein killed 
29 Palestinians in Hebron. [2/26 NYT] 
Mar. 4: In Ramallah, Japanese State Foreign 
Secretary Nobutaka Machimura met with PNA 
President ‘Arafat and urged ‘Arafat to postpone a 
Palestinian declaration of statehood. [3/5 FBIS] 
Mar. 10: Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah urged PNA 
President ‘Arafat not to declare an independent 
Palestinian state on 4 May. [3/11 WP] 
Mar. 11: In London, British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair met with PNA President Arafat to discuss 
the peace process. [3/12 FBIS] 
Mar. 14: The Israeli cabinet reaffirmed Israel’s 
claim to Jerusalem, issuing a statement criticizing 
the European Union’s position that Jerusalem was 
a separate entity from Israel. After European 
Union diplomats had been invited to meet PNA 
officials at Orient House in East Jerusalem, the 


European Union had reasserted that position, 
based on UN Resolution 181 which recognized 
Jerusalem as an international city. (3/15 FT, 3/20 
WP] 

Mar. 16: Israeli Foreign Minister Ariel Sharon 
said that UN Resolution 181 was “null and void.” 
(3/17 FT, WP] 

Mar. 18: Israel imposed travel limits on three 
PNA officials for having met with foreign diplo- 
mats at Orient House in East Jerusalem. [3/19 
NYT, 3/20 WP] 

Mar. 22: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that, in Paris, French President Jacques Chirac 
met with PNA President ‘Arafat to discuss the 
peace process and the prospects of a Palestinian 
declaration of statehood on 4 May. [3/23 FBIS] 
Mar. 24: In Washington, DC, US President Clin- 
ton told PNA President ‘Arafat that the United 
States would not support a Palestinian declaration 
of statehood on 4 May. [3/24 NYT] 

In the Gaza Strip, Palestinian police arrested 

ten suspects in connection with a failed bombing 
attempt in Tel Aviv. Israeli police, acting on a tip 
from Palestinian security, had found the explosive 
device three weeks earlier in a Tel Aviv home. 
[3/25 WP] 
Mar. 26: In Berlin, at a European Union summit, 
the European Union issued a declaration, as part 
of a 35-page communiqué, which stated that “the 
European Union declare[d] its readiness to con- 
sider the recognition of a Palestinian state in due 
course. . .” [3/27 WP] 

Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu said of the 
European Union statement in support of a Pales- 
tinian state, that it was “regretful that Europe, 
where a third of the Jewish people perished, 
would see fit to impose a solution that endan- 
ger[ed] the state of Israel and its interests.” [3/27 
WP] 

Mar. 29: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu closed 
three Palestinian offices operating in East Jerusa- 
lem—the Al-Wafa news agency; the Prisoners 
Club, a prisoners’ aid group run by the PLO; and 
the Arab Muslim-Christian Committee—asserting 
that they were actually run by the PNA and, 
therefore, violated Israeli sovereignty. [3/30 
NYT, WSJ, WP, 4/5 NYT] 

Apr. 5: AFP reported that Israel had closed the 
Karni commercial crossing between the Gaza 


Strip and Israel as part of a dispute over transit 
fees. [4/7 FBIS] 

In Ankara, PNA President ‘Arafat met with 
Turkish President Siilayman Demirel to discuss 
the peace process. [4/7 FBIS] 

In Moscow, PNA President ‘Arafat met with 

Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov, who en- 
couraged ‘Arafat to postpone declaring a Pales- 
tinian state on 4 May. [4/6 NYT, WP] 
Apr, 11: In Jerusalem, US Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near East and South Asian Affairs 
Martin Indyk met with Israeli Prime Minister 
Netanyahu and criticized Jewish settlement ex- 
pansion, calling it an obstacle to peace. [4/13 WP] 
Apr. 12: In Johannesburg, PNA President ‘Arafat 
met with South African President Nelson Man- 
dela to discuss Palestinian prospects of declaring 
statehood on 4 May. [4/13 FBIS] 


Central Asia and the 


Caucasus 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Afghanistan 


1999 
Jan. 16: Kazakhstan’s central election commis- 
sion reported that the voter turn-out for the 10 
January presidential election, which President 
Nursultan Nazarbayev won, was 87 percent. [1/20 
FBIS] 
Jan. 20: President Nazarbayev was sworn in for a 
second seven-year term as president of Kazakh- 
stan. [1/21 FT] 
Jan. 21: In Kazakhstan, the parliament approved 
President Nazarbayev’s appointment of Nurlan 
Balgimbayev as prime minister. [1/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 22: Kazakhstani President Nazarbayev ap- 
pointed the following new ministers: 

Uraz Dzhandosov, Vice Premier and Minister 
of Finance 

Zhanybek Karibzhanov, Vice Premier and 
Minister of Agriculture 

Qasymzhomart Tokayev, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 

Kairbek Suleymenov, Minister of the Interior 

Muhtar Altynbayev, Minister of Defense 

Baruzhan Muhamdezhanov, Minister of Jus- 
tice. [1/25 FBIS] 
Jan. 27: The Moscow-based Interfax news 
agency reported that Tajikistani authorities had 
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arrested those responsible for the 22 September 
death of Otakhon Latifi, a United Tajik Opposi- 
tion leader. [1/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Vafa Guluzade, the foreign affairs ad- 
viser to Azerbaijani President Heydar Aliyev, 
indicated during an interview that Azerbaijan 
would welcome the establishment of a US mili- 
tary base there. [1/31 NYT] 

Feb. 4: Uzbekistan announced that it planned to 
leave the mutual-defense treaty of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (CIS) when the pact 
expired in May. [2/5 NYT, FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Near Yerevan, unidentified assailants 
killed Artsroun Markarian, the Armenian deputy 
interior minister. [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 11: Kazakhstan imposed a 200 percent tariff 
on a range of foodstuffs from Kyrgyzstan and 
Uzbekistan. [2/12 FT] 

Feb. 15: In Azerbaijan, the supreme court sen- 
tenced former Prime Minister Suret Huseinov to 
life imprisonment for plotting to overthrow and 
assassinate President Aliyev. [2/16 NYT, FBIS] 
Feb. 16: In Tashkent, Uzbekistan, authorities 
reported that six car bombs had exploded outside 
several government buildings in an attack aimed 
at President Islam Karimov. While the president 
was uninjured, 13 people were killed and another 
120 were injured. [2/17 NYT, FT, WP] 

Feb. 19: Russia delivered to Armenia S-300 
antiaircraft systems under the framework of the 
CIS security pact. [2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: Georgian President Eduard Shevard- 
nadze criticized Russia for failing to extradite to 
Georgia Igor Giorgadze, a former Soviet KGB 
officer and Georgia’s former security chief, who 
fled to Moscow in 1995 after Georgian officials 
charged him with attempting to assassinate the 
president. [2/23 FT] 

Georgian President Shevardnadze announced 
that Georgia would withdraw from the CIS de- 
fense pact. [2/23 NYT] 

Mar. 12: In Taldy-Kurgan, Kazakhstan, authori- 
ties arrested the leader of the group believed to 
have been involved in the 16 February assassina- 
tion attempt against Uzbekistani President Kari- 
mov. [3/16 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: The World Bank agreed to loan Ka- 
zakhstan $100 million to upgrade its transporta- 
tion infrastructure. [3/17 FBIS] 
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Mar. 18: The Moscow-based ITAR-TASS news 
agency reported that Kazakhstan had arrested and 
extradited to Uzbekistan seven suspects of the 16 
February assassination attempt on Uzbekistani 
President Karimov. The seven suspects were 
members of the Uzbekistani Harakat-i-Islami. 
(3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 26: The Tajikistani supreme court sen- 
tenced three people to death for killing four UN 
military observers in July 1998. [3/27 NYT] 
Apr. 4: Kazakhstani Prime Minister Balgimbayev 
announced that the tenge, the national currency, 
would be floated against the US dollar, allowing 
the exchange rate to be determined by the cur- 
rency market. [4/7 FBIS] 

Kyrgyzstan’s Prime Minister Zhumabek Ibrai- 
mov, who was appointed in December 1998 to 
improve the country’s economy, died. [4/5 WSJ, 
WP] 

Apr. 8: Georgia decided to retire forcibly the 
country’s nearly 350 judges, most of whom were 
appointed under the Soviet regime, and replace 
them with ones selected by competitive examina- 
tion. [4/9 NYT] 

Apr. 9: Uzbekistani President Karimov said that 
he opposed Russia’s plans to set up a military 
base in Tajikistan, near the Afghanistani border. 
[4/10 NYT] 

The chairman of the Kazakhstani National 
Bank, Kadyrzhan Damitov, announced a $3,000 
limit on foreign currency leaving the country 
starting 1 May. [4/15 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1999 

Jan. 21: In Baku, Azerbaijan, the Caspian Inter- 
national Petroleum Company (CIPCO), com- 
prised of Pennzoil of the United States, Agip of 
Italy, and Russia’s Lukoil, decided to fold after 
failing to find commercial levels of petroleum in 
the $1.7 billion Karabakh field. [1/22 FT] 

Feb. 1: The Azerbaijan International Operating 
Company, a consortium of 11 oil companies, 
announced it was cutting personnel and deferring 
further development of offshore fields. [2/2 WSJ] 
Mar. 1: Iran signed a $1 billion deal with Elf 
Aquitaine of France and IJtaly’s Eni to renovate 
the Doroud offshore field near Kharg Island in the 
Persian Gulf. [3/2 FT, FBIS] 


Mar. 12: Oil ministers from Algeria, Iran, Mex- 
ico, Saudi Arabia, and Venezuela met in The 
Hague and announced a two million barrel per 
day cut in production to drive up crude oil prices. 
[3/13 NYT, FT] 

Mar. 19: Bloomberg reported that the US-based 
Enron Corporation and Qatar had canceled plans 
to build a $4 billion liquefied natural gas plant. 
The two sides originally agreed to the project in 
1995. [3/20 NYT] 

Mar. 23: In Vienna, the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) agreed to cut 
production by 1.7 million barrels per day in an 
attempt to drive up petroleum prices. [3/24 FT, 
3/25 NYT, 3/26 WSJ) 

Apr. 5: Elf Aquitaine of France and Bow Valley 
Energy of Canada signed a buy-back contract 
with Iran to develop the Balal offshore oil field, 
with an estimated worth of $300 million. [4/6 FT] 
Apr. 7: Armenian Energy Minister Meruzhan 
Mikaelyan announced that all oil and gas explo- 
ration in Armenia had been halted due to lack of 
funding. [4/12 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: In Istanbul, Azerbaijan and Turkey 
signed the “Istanbul Protocol,” regarding the Az- 
erbaijani Main Export Pipeline (the Baku-Tbilisi- 
Ceyhan line), which assigned the Turkish Pipeline 
Oil Transportation Corporation (BOTAS) as the 
turnkey delivery contractor. [4/14 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 


1999 

Jan. 25: The Palestinian Fatah Revolutionary 
Council of Abu Nidal accused Libya of arresting 
its members in August 1998 and confiscating an 
unspecified amount of money. [1/26 NYT, FBIS] 
Jan. 31: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
CRNA) reported that, in Rabat, Iran and Morocco 
had signed a letter of understanding, calling for 
the. expansion of cultural, scientific, and educa- 
tional relations. [2/2 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: In Amman, Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah met 
with Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad to discuss 
bilateral relations and regional issues. [2/10 WP] 
Feb. 15: In Ankara, Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister 
Tariq ‘Aziz met with Turkish officials to ask 
Turkey to persuade foreign nations that Iraq had 
complied, at least partially, with UN disarmament 
resolutions. [2/16 NYT, FT] 


Feb. 17: At the Israeli consulate in Berlin, Israeli 
guards opened fire, killing three people and injur- 
ing 16, when 55 Kurds tried to enter the consulate 
in response to rumors that Israel’s Mossad had 
played a role in the capture of Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party (PKK) leader ‘Abdallah Ocalan. [2/18 
NYT, FT] 

Feb. 21: Iran’s Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i blamed 
Iraq for the death of Iraq’s Grand Ayatollah 
Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr and promised that 
“Baghdad [would] be held accountable.” [2/22 
FT] 

Feb. 23: An estimated 3,000 Iraqi refugees pro- 
tested the death of Ayatollah Al-Sadr in front of 
the Iraqi embassy in Tehran. [2/24 NYT] 

Mar. 2: In Amman, Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah met 
with Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
to discuss water and economic issues. [3/3 FBIS] 
Mar. 3: Jordan reopened its embassy in Kuwait. 
(3/4 NYT] . 

Mar. 8: The Associated Press (AP) reported that, 
during his tour of Persian Gulf states, US Secre- 
tary of Defense William S. Cohen offered the 
Persian Gulf states immediate access to US intel- 
ligence on Iraqi and Iranian missile launches. [3/9 
NYT] 

Mar. 14: Israel told Jordan that it would reduce 
the amount of water diverted to Jordan from 
Israeli sources because of an unusually dry winter. 
[3/15 FT, WP] 

Mar. 15: Jordanian Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Ra‘uf 
al-Rawabidah asserted that Israel’s decision to cut 
water supplies to Jordan violated their 1994 peace 
treaty. [3/16 WP] 

Iran and Iraq exchanged 400 Iraqi prisoners and 
57 Iranian prisoners captured in the 1980—88 
Iran-Iraq War. [3/16 NYT] 

Mar. 16: Egypt and Jordan inaugurated a $229 
million electricity grid link. [3/17 WP] 

In Rabat, Morocco and Tunisia signed an 
agreement to create a free-trade zone between the 
two countries. [3/17 FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan 


1999 
Jan. 31: The Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC) demanded that Palestinian National Au- 
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thority (PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat suspend 
plans to declare statehood unilaterally on 4 May 
and, instead, prepare for statehood by introducing 
institutional reforms. [2/1 FT]. 

Feb. 4: PNA police arrested 40 members of Al 
Qassam who were allegedly planning attacks 
against Jewish settlers in the Gaza Strip. [2/5 
NYT] 

Feb. 12: About 200 Palestinians stormed a prison 
in Jericho to protest PNA detention of Islamic 
activists. About 44 prisoners throughout the ter- 
ritories affiliated with the Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) and Islamic Jihad had been 
on a hunger strike to protest their detention 
without trial. [2/13 WP] 

Feb. 17: The court of appeals ruled that President 
‘Arafat, in his capacity as the Palestinian Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) chairman, had the right 
to determine whether to extend the term of the 
PLC, which was to expire on 4 May, or to hold 
new legislative elections. [2/19 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: In Gaza, the PNA executed a police 
colonel, Ahmad Abu Mustafa, immediately after a 
military court found him guilty of raping a child. 
Mustafa had been arrested in Khan Younis, a 
town south of Gaza City, after residents there held 
demonstrations demanding his execution. [2/27 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Mar. 10: In Rafah, in the Gaza Strip, Palestinian 
security forces killed two teenagers during a clash 
with protesters. The protesters were demonstrat- 
ing against the death sentence a security court had 
given to Raed al-Attar, a member of the security 
forces and suspected member of HAMAS, for 
allegedly killing a police captain the previous 
month. [3/11 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 17: The Abu Dhabi-based publication Al- 
Ittihad reported that PNA President ‘Arafat had 
curbed the power of the intelligence services, 
informing Colonel Musa ‘Arafat, the director of 
the military intelligence services, that he was to 
hand over all civil detainees and, in the future, 
intelligence services were not to arrest any civil- 
ian no matter what the reason. [3/19 FBIS] 


Western Sahara 


1999 
Feb. 11: Morocco and the United Nations signed 
an agreement regulating the activities of the UN 
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Mission for the Referendum in Western Sahara 


(MINURSO). [2/16 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Pakistan 


1999 

Jan. 17: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that United Islamic Front for the Salvation of 
Afghanistan (UIFSA) forces had captured Sheerin 
Tagab, a town in Faryab Province, cutting off a 
supply route to Mazar-i-Sharif. [1/20 FBIS] 


Jan. 24: UIFSA sources reported that General ` 


Ahmad Shah Mas‘ud’s forces had killed 38 Tali- 
ban fighters and captured another 350 in Faryab 
Province. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported 
that Taliban forces had killed 20 UIFSA soldiers 
when UIFSA forces launched an offensive near 
the town of Jumma Bazar in Faryab Province. 
[1/27 FBIS] 

Feb. 2: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that two Taliban commanders 
had joined UIFSA forces in the Darreh Souf 
region of northem Samangan Province. [2/3 
FBIS] 

Feb. 3: In Islamabad, US Assistant Secretary of 
State for South Asian Affairs Karl Inderfurth met 
with Taliban Deputy Foreign Minister Jalil 
Akhund to discuss whether the Taliban would 
expel from Afghanistan Saudi millionaire Usama 
bin Ladin. [2/4 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 10: Taliban officials stated that they had 
imposed restrictions on Saudi millionaire Bin 
Ladin. [2/11 WP] 

Feb. 12: At a stadium in Kabul, the Taliban held 
a public execution of two men who, according to 
a judge, had confessed to murder. [2/13 NYT] 
Feb. 14: Taliban leader Mulla Muhammad ‘Umar 
announced over Taliban radio that Saudi million- 
aire Bin Ladin had disappeared and his where- 
abouts were unknown. [2/15 FT, 2/16 WP] 

Feb. 16: A UIFSA spokesman reported to AFP 
that Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin was still in 
Afghanistan. [2/17 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Taliban officials reported that Saudi 
millionaire Bin Ladin was no longer in Taliban 
territory. [2/18 NYT] 

Mar. 3: Taliban officials reported that, three 
weeks earlier, clashes between Saudi millionaire 


Bin Ladin’s.body guards and the Taliban guards 
assigned to watch over him caused the Taliban to 
expel him from Kandahar, where he and his 
family had been staying. [3/4 NYT] 

AFP reported that members of the UIFSA had 
met in northern Parvan Province to restructure the 
alliance leadership, forming a new 40-member 
multi-ethnic council, headed by former Afghani- 
stani President Burhanuddin Rabbani. [3/4 FBIS] 
Mar. 9: Taliban and UIFSA officials met in 
Ashgabat, Turkmenistan to revive peace talks. 
[3/10 NYT, 3/12 WSJ] 

Mar. 10: Mashhad Voice of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran reported heavy fighting between Taliban 
and UIFSA forces in central Bamian Province. 
[3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: IRNA reported that Taliban aircraft had 
bombed Parchaman city, located in western Farah 
Province, killing six people and injuring eight 
others. [3/16 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: In Ashgabat, Taliban and UIFSA rep- 
resentatives reached an agreement, brokered by 
the United Nations, to create a broad-based coa- 
lition government. [3/15 NYT, FT, WP, 3/17 
FBIS] 

Mar. 18: Britain and the United States told the 
United Nations to bar their citizens from UN staff 
returning to Afghanistan due to threats to their 
safety by Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin. [3/19 FT] 
Mar. 21: The Moscow-based news agency ITAR- 
TASS reported that, 15 miles north of Kabul, 
clashes had resumed between Taliban and Gen- 
eral Mas‘ud’s forces. Taliban radio, Kabul Radio 
Voice of Shari‘ah, accused General Mas‘ud of 
violating the agreement reached in Ashgabat. 
[3/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: In Kandahar, Taliban leader ‘Umar ruled 
out further peace negotiations with the UIFSA. 
[4/13 NYT] 


Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1999 

Jan. 16: In Algiers, President Liamine Zeroual 
established the National Independent Committee 
for Monitoring the Presidential Elections. [1/20 
FBIS} 

Jan. 20: The daily El Watan reported that, near 
Tizi Ouzou, unidentified assailants had ambushed 


a military convoy, killing eight soldiers. [1/21 
FBIS] 

Jan. 23: The dailies Liberté and Al-Khabar re- 
ported that security forces had killed two armed 
“terrorists” near Jijel, 180 miles east of Algiers. 
[1/26 FBIS] 

The daily Le Matin reported that an armed 
group had killed one person at a fake roadblock 
near Bouroumi, in Blida Province. [1/26 FBIS] 

Le Matin reported that seven armed assailants 

had killed one person in M‘chedallah, in Bouira 
Province. [1/26 FBIS] 
Jan. 24: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that on 22 January, “armed Islamists” had killed 
two soldiers at a fake roadblock near Taourirt, in 
Bouira Province. [1/26 FBIS] 

AFP reported that on 23 January, a roadside 

bomb had exploded, near Ain Tagourait, 30 miles 
west of Algiers, injuring three people. [1/26 
FBIS] 
Jan. 27: The daily L’Authentique reported that 
armed assailants had killed seven people at a fake 
roadblock near Lakhadaria, 45 miles east of Al- 
giers, in Bouira Province. [1/28 FBIS] 

The National Democratic Rally replaced its 

leader, Tahar Benbaibeche, with former Prime 
Minister Ahmad Ouyahia. [1/28 NYT] 
Jan. 30: The dailies Le Quotidien d’Oran and 
Liberté reported that on 27 January, armed assail- 
ants had ambushed a military patrol, near Reli- 
zane, killing seven soldiers. [2/2 FBIS] 

El Watan reported that on 28 January a military 
patrol had clashed with Islamic Salvation Front 
(FIS) “terrorists,” in Beni Rachid, in the moun- 
tains west of Tipaza Province. Two “terrorists” 
and two soldiers were killed, and six soldiers were 
injured. [2/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: In Chlef Province, unidentified attackers 
killed 34 villagers in three separate attacks. [2/3 
WP] 

Feb. 1: Authorities reported that gunmen had 
killed 12 people southwest of Algiers. [2/2 WP] 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Bouteflika, the former foreign 
minister who had lived abroad for the previous 20 
years, held a news conference in Algiers to 
announce his intention to run as an independent 
candidate in the presidential election. [2/3 FBIS] 
Feb. 3: The daily Al Asil reported that, after a 
ten-day operation in the east, security forces had 
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killed 40 “Muslim fundamentalists,” arrested five, 
and freed seven kidnapped girls. [2/4 NYT] 

El Watan reported that. Rabah Bencherif, 
former president of the National Party for Soli- 
darity and Development, had formed a new party, 
the Social Democratic Front, which drew “its 
inspiration from the platform of the Soummam 
Congress [held in 1955 to define the aims of the 
war of liberation].” [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: President Zeroual chose 15 April as the 
date for the presidential election. [2/13 WP] 
Mar. 1: The daily El Youm reported that armed 
assailants had killed ten members of the local 
police force in Derrague, near Medea. The daily 
blamed the police officers’ deaths on their lack of 
proper weapons. [3/2 FBIS] 

Mar. 4: AFP reported that, on 2 March, in two 
separate attacks, armed assailants had killed two 
people in Boumerdes Province, and five people, 
who had just completed their armed service, in 
eastern Skikda Province. [3/5 FBIS] f 

AFP reported that, on 2 March, an armed group 
had attacked a bus in Larbatache, near Boumer- 
des, killing two people and injuring three others. 
[3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 8: The Associated Press (AP), citing the 
Algerian press, reported that 60 members of the 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA) had ambushed a 
security patrol, killing 16 soldiers and injuring 21 
others, near Bouira, 75 miles east of Algiers. [3/9 
NYT, WP] 

Mar. 10: AFP reported that on 8 March, in 
Habril, near Medea, assailants killed two people. 
Also, on the same day, assailants killed two 
security officials in Chlef Province. [3/11 FBIS] 

AFP reported that on 9 March, in Ain Defla 
Province, a bomb exploded near a secondary 
school, killing three people and injuring three. 
[3/11 FBIS] 

AFP reported that on 8 March, armed assailants 
had killed Mahieddine Lahreche, the financial 
director of Constantine, when he was leaving the 
Constantine mayor’s home. [3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: El Watan reported that on 10 March 
“terrorists” had killed one person and injured two 
others at a fake roadblock in the Draa El Mizan 
region. [3/16 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: AFP reported that El Youm had reported 
that, on 14 March, armed assailants had killed a 
police officer in Medea. Security forces killed two 
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people and arrested a third allegedly responsible 
for the murder. [3/17 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: Le Quotidien d’Oran reported that 
armed assailants had killed 14 people at a fake 
roadblock in the Ain Defla region. [3/22 FBIS] 
Mar. 20: Security forces, operating in the El 
Aouana mountains, near Jijel in the west, killed 
four armed assailants, following an ambush by the 
armed assailants in which two soldiers were 
killed. [3/23 FBIS] 

Armed assailants killed three people at a fake 
roadblock in Ain Maabed, near Djelfa, 180 miles 
south of Algiers. [3/23 FBIS] 

Security forces ambushed an armed group in 
Attaba, near Tipaza, killing three people. [3/23 
FBIS] 

Mar. 21: AFP reported that security forces had 
killed 22 “armed Islamists” in an operation in the 
Bouira region. [3/22 FBIS] 

AFP reported that, on 19 March, at a fake 
roadblock in Lakhdaria, in Boumerdes, assailants 
killed on person. Also, on the same day, an armed 
group killed a shepherd in Chlef Province. [3/22 
FBIS] 

Mar. 22: The daily La Tribune reported that, on 
20 March, armed assailants had killed four farm- 
ers at a fake roadblock in the Tiaret region. [3/23 
FBIS} 

Mar. 24: Security forces reported that unidenti- 
fied assailants had killed nine people and kid- 
napped two women in Blida Province. [3/25 
NYT] 

In Tagdempt, near Tiaret, at a fake roadblock, 
an armed group killed two people. [3/26 FBIS] 

The seven candidates for the 15 April presiden- 
tial election began three weeks of official cam- 
paigning. Candidates included former Foreign 
Minister Bouteflika, former Foreign Minister Ah- 
mad Talib Ibrahimi, Mouloud Hamrouche, the 
former prime minister and leader of the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), Hocine Ait Ahmad, 
leader of the Berber-based secular Socialist 
Forces Front (FFS) party, ‘Abdallah Jaballah, the 
former leader of a small legal Islamist party, 
Mokdad Sifi, a former prime minister, and Yusef 
Khatib, President Zeroual’s former campaign 
manager. [3/25 FT] 

Mar. 25: El Watan reported that, on 23 March, 
armed assailants had killed three people and 


injured three others on the Keddarra road, 30 
miles east of Algiers. [3/26 FBIS] 

The daily Le Jeune Indépendant reported that, 
on 23 March, security forces had killed three 
gunmen in the Edough mountains, in eastern 
Algeria. [3/26 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: El Watan reported that, on 24 March, a 
group of 20 armed assailants had attacked a 
convoy of 15 vehicles in Tiaret Province, killing 
four people and injuring six. [3/30 FBIS] 

Mar. 31: La Tribune reported that security forces 
had killed 40 GIA members near Bouira. [4/1 
NYT] 

Apr. 1: In Algiers, Algeria and Russia signed an 
agreement on military and technical cooperation. 
[4/2 FBIS] 

Apr. 3: El Watan reported that, on 30 March, 
security forces had killed 12 “terrorists” in Tipaza 
Province. [4/5 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: Al-Khabar reported that, on 3 April, in 
Sidi Serhane, near Blida, security forces had 
killed seven “armed Islamists” and then displayed 
their remains in a square in Blida. [4/5 FBIS] 

The publication Demain l'Algérie reported that, 
on 3 April, a bomb exploded in Beniskfel, near 
Jijel, killing one soldier and injuring two other 
people. [4/5 FBIS] 

AFP reported that, on 3 April, unidentified 
assailants injured a police officer guarding the 
offices of former Prime Minister Sifi, a presiden- 
tial candidate. [4/5 FBIS] 
Apr. 5: El Watan reported that, in Blida Province, 
armed “terrorists” had attacked a military convoy, 
killing 22 soldiers. Security forces reported that 
they had killed 12 attackers during the clash. [4/6 
NYT, 4/7 FBIS] 
Apr. 6: The FIS publicly lent its support to former 
Foreign Minister Ibrahimi’s candidacy for the 
presidential election on 15 April. [4/7 NYT, 4/9 
FBIS] 
Apr. 7: Security forces reported that they had 
killed 19 GIA members, including ‘Abd al-Kadir 
Rahmouni, the top aid to GIA leader Antar 
Zouabri, near Blida, 40 miles south of Algiers. 
[4/8 NYT] 
Apr. 11: Unidentified assailants killed 18 people 
at a fake roadblock in Mascara Province. [4/14 
WP] 

In Algiers, about 10,000 people attended a rally 


in support of former Foreign Minister Boutefli- 
ka’s presidential candidacy. [4/12 NYT, WP] 
Apr. 12: Security forces reported that armed 
assailants had killed ten people in Mascara Prov- 
ince. [4/13 NYT] 

Four presidential candidates—Mouloud Ham- 
rouche, Ahmad Talib Ibrahimi, Hocine Ait Ah- 
mad, and ‘Abdallah Djaballah—met to coordinate 
a reaction to their assertion that public enterprises 
and the state media were biased towards former 
Foreign Minister Bouteflika’s campaign. [4/13 
FT] 

Apr. 14: Six of the seven candidates for the 15 
April presidential election withdrew from the 
election, accusing the government of preventing 
free and fair elections. Former Foreign Minister 
Bouteflika was the only candidate not to with- 
draw. President Zeroual announced that the elec- 
tion would still take place. [4/15 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Apr. 15: The presidential election was held even 
though there was only one candidate. The official 
election commission reported that voter turn-out 
was 68 percent. [4/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Bahrain 


1999 
Feb. 10: Bahrain said that it opposed military 
attacks against Iraq and that it would not allow its 
territory to be used to topple Iraqi President 
Saddam Husayn. [2/11 WP] 
Mar. 6: Shaykh ‘Isa bin Salman al-Khalifa, the 
Amir of Bahrain, suffered a heart attack and died 
after meeting with US Secretary of Defense Wil- 
liam S. Cohen. He had ruled Bahrain for 38 years. 
Shaykh Hamad bin ‘Isa al-Khalifa succeeded his 
father as Amir. [3/7 NYT, WP] 

US Secretary of Defense Cohen promised an 
undisclosed number of missiles to Bahrain to aid 
against any Iraqi threat. [3/8 NYT] 


Cyprus 
1999 


Jan. 29: Two Israeli anti-terrorism agents pleaded 
guilty to possessing banned listening devices and 
to trespassing on a restricted Greek Cypriot mil- 
itary zone, in exchange for having charges of 
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espionage dropped. The two Israelis were arrested 
on 7 November 1998. [1/30 NYT, FT] 

Feb. 1: A Greek Cypriot court sentenced the two 
Israeli anti-terrorism agents to three years’ impris- 
onment each. [2/2 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 8: Greek Cypriot Defense Minister Ioannis 
Khrisostomis and Greek Defense Minister Akis 
Tsokhatzopoulos signed an agreement to deploy 
Russian S-300 antiaircraft missiles to the Greek 
island of Crete. The Greek Cypriot government 
had canceled the missile deployment to Cyprus in 
December when Turkey threatened military 
strikes. [2/9 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: In New York, Greek Cypriot Foreign 
Minister Ioannis Kasoulides met US envoy to 
Cyprus Richard Holbrooke to discuss security 
issues. [2/18 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: In New York, Greek Cypriot Foreign 
Minister Kasoulides met with UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Kofi Annan to discuss developments in UN 
initiatives to reach a peace settlement on the 
island. [2/18 FBIS] 

Feb. 18: In Moscow, Cyprus and Russia signed 
an accord to deploy the Russian antiaircraft mis- 
siles to the Greek island of Crete. [2/19 NYT, WP, 
FBIS 

Mar. 18: Greek Cypriot Interior Minister Dinos 
Michaelides resigned after the cabinet exonerated 
him of corruption allegations. [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: Greek Cypriot President Kliridhis ap- 
pointed Christodoulous Christodoulou, the fi- 
nance minister, as the new interior minister. [3/22 
FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq, 
Jordan, Libya 


1999 

Jan. 25: In Cairo, Foreign Minister ‘Amr Musa 
met with Derek Fatchett, the minister of state at 
the British foreign office, to discuss regional 
issues. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: In Cairo, President Husni Mubarak met 
with US Secretary of State Madeleine K. Albright 
to discuss bilateral relations and regional issues. 
[1/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 2: In Paris, President Mubarak met with 
French President Jacques Chirac to discuss bilat- 
eral relations and regional issues. [2/3 FBIS] 
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Feb. 28: Egypt and Belgium signed an agreement 
on economic, investment, and trade cooperation 
between the two countries. [3/1 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: US Secretary of Defense William S. 
‘Cohen offered to sell $3.2 billion worth of weap- 
ons to Egypt. [3/12 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 5: President Mubarak annulled the law 
allowing rapists to go unpunished if they married 
their victims. [4/6 NYT, WP] 

In Beijing, President Mubarak met with Chi- 

nese President Jiang Zemin to discuss strengthen- 
ing bilateral relations. [4/7 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Jan. 18: Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i called for an 
end to factionalism after unidentified assailants 
killed a prominent engineer and his wife and the 
wife of a translator in their homes in Tehran, the 
previous week. [1/19 WP] 

Jan. 19: Ataollah Mohajerani, the minister of 
culture, demanded a public apology from ‘Ali 
Larijani, the head of the state radio and television 
network, and banned him from attending cabinet 
sessions for airing a broadcast that blamed Pres- 
ident Muhammad Khatami’s supporters for the 
murders of five dissident writers at the end of 
1998. [1/20 WP] 

Jan. 25: A US missile Janded in Abadan, near the 
Iraqi border. [2/8 WP] 

Jan. 29: The Iranian Atomic Energy Organization 
advertised for engineers to be trained in Moscow 
to operate the Russian-built Bushehr nuclear 
plant. [1/30 NYT] 

Jan. 31: The Mujahidin-e Khalq (MKO) claimed 
responsibility for an explosion in northern Teh- 
ran. An MKO spokesman stated that the group 
had attacked offices of the intelligence ministry, 
while the Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that the blast had smashed windows of a 
residential building. [2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 1: Celebrations were held to commemorate 
the twentieth anniversary of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini’s return from exile. [2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 7: ‘Ali Shamkhani, the defense minister, 
determined that the US missile that landed in 
Abadan on 25 January was an accident. [2/8 WP] 


Feb. 9: Qorbanali Dorri-Najafabadi, the intelli- 
gence minister, resigned because it had been 
discovered that intelligence agents had been in- 
volved in the murders of dissidents. [2/10 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

Feb. 10: Tehran radio reported that President 
Khatami had appointed ‘Ali Yunesi, the military 
prosecutor who had led the investigation that 
ended with the arrests of intelligence agents for 
dissidents’ murders, as the new intelligence min- 
ister. [2/11 WP, 2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: Celebrations were held to commemorate 
the twentieth anniversary of the collapse of Shah 
Muhammad Reza Pahlavi’s government. [2/12 
NYT, WP, 2/16 FBIS] 

About 100 people attacked Hadi Khamene’i, 
Ayatollah Khamene’i’s younger brother, at a 
mosque in Qom. The attackers were chanting, 
“Death to Khatami.” [2/14 NYT, 2/16 FBIS] 
Feb. 13: IRNA reported that, in Tehran, an 
unidentified assailant had killed a German bank 
official. [2/16 FBIS] 

Feb. 18: IRNA reported that authorities had 
arrested 45 people in connection with the 11 
February attack on Hadi Khamene’i. [2/19 NYT, 
FBIS] f 

Feb. 20: The supreme court overturned the death 
sentence given in January 1998 to German na- 
tional Helmut Hofer, for having sexual relations 
with a Muslim woman, and ordered a retrial. [2/21 
WP, 2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that about 5,000 Iraqis living in Iran held a 
demonstration in Qom, denouncing Iraqi Presi- 
dent Saddam Husayn’s regime for the killing of 
Iraqi Shi‘ite cleric Ayatollah Muhammad Sadiq 
al-Sadr. [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: IRNA reported that the election board 
had disqualified 50 candidates from the 26 Feb- 
tuary local elections because their loyalty to 
Ayatollah Khamene’i was in question. [2/23 
NYT] 

Feb. 24: The Majlis approved ‘Ali Yunesi as the 
new intelligence minister. [2/25 NYT] 

Feb. 26: Local elections were held. More than 
300,000 candidates competed for almost 200,000 
local council seats. [2/27 NYT, 3/1 FBIS] 

Mar. 2: In Shiraz, about 100 students gathered 
outside presidential advisor Ayatollah Hojjat ol- 
Eslam Mohsen Kadivar’s home to protest his 


arrest by the Special Court for the Clergy. [3/3 
FBIS] 

The publication Hamshahri reported that, on 28 
February, authorities had arrested Ayatollah 
Kadivar for “disturbing public opinion.” [3/19, 
3/31 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: IRNA reported that journalists addressed 
a letter to President Khatami to protest the arrest 
of Ayatollah Kadivar. [3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: Several Iranian newspapers, citing anon- 
ymous interior ministry officials, reported that 
“moderate” candidates had won every seat in 
Tehran and most seats on councils nationwide. 
The government had yet to announce officially the 
results of the elections. [3/8 NYT, WP, FBIS] 
Mar. 8: The Financial Times reported that as part 
of the 1999-2000 budget passed by the Majlis, 
foreign investors were to be allowed up to a 49 
percent stake in Iranian refineries. [3/9 FT] 
Mar. 9: President Khatami traveled to Rome in 
the first state visit made by an Iranian official to a 
Western state since 1979. [3/9 FT, 3/10 NYT] 
Mar. 10: In Rome, after the first round of talks 
between President Khatami and Italian Prime 
Minister Massimo d’ Alema, representatives of the 
two sides signed an agreement to expand bilateral 
economic cooperation. [3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: At the Vatican, President Khatami met 
with Pope John Paul II to discuss Christian- 
Muslim relations and human rights in Iran. [3/12 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Mar. 14: IRNA reported that ‘Ali Asghar Ghazan- 
farnejad Jolodar, the man convicted for the 23 
August 1998 murder of Assadollah Lajevardi, a 
prosecutor who had formerly been in charge of 
Iran’s prisons, had been executed. [3/15 NYT] 
Mar. 22: Former US hostage Terry Anderson 
filed a $100 million lawsuit in the United States 
against Iran for allegedly financing and directing 
the Hizballah kidnappers who held him captive in 
Lebanon from 1985 to 1991. [3/23 WSJ] 

Apr. 6: The supreme court rejected an appeal by 
Tehran’s former Mayor Gholamhusayn Karbaschi 
of his conviction for corruption. [4/7 NYT] 
Apr. 7: Authorities banned the women’s daily 
Zan for publishing a cartoon deemed insulting to 
Islam and a letter from fran’s former empress, 
Farah Diba. [4/8 NYT, WP, 4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 8: An Iranian court freed on bail German 
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businessman Hofer on the condition that he re- 
main in Iran. [4/9, 4/12 WP] 

Apr. 10: IRNA, quoting an armed forces state- 
ment, reported that ‘Ali Sa‘id Shirazi, the deputy 
chief of staff of the armed forces, had been killed 
when he left home for work. In Paris, an MKO 
spokesman claimed that the group was responsi- 
ble for the attack, stating that the group had 
targeted Shirazi for his role in the 1980-88 
Iran-Iraq: War when he commanded Iran’s ground 
forces. [4/11 NYT] ; 
Apr. 12: In Tehran, tens of thousands of mourn- 
ers attended the military funeral for Deputy Chief 
of Staff Shirazi. [4/13 NYT] 


Iraq 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Bahrain, 
Iran, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Turkey 


1999 

Jan. 17: Demonstrations were held throughout 
the country to commemorate the start of the 1991 
Gulf War. [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 20: The United Nations decided to allow Iraq 
to buy $81 million worth of equipment to increase 
its supply of electricity. The UN Security Council 
sanctions committee also approved $6.5 million 
worth of contracts for equipment to upgrade 
Iraq’s oil-producing capability. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 21: The Shi‘a Supreme Council for Islamic 
Revolution in Irag rejected a US offer of aid to 
finance opposition groups’ efforts to topple Iraqi 
President Saddam Husayn. [1/22 FT, WP] 

Jan. 22: Iraq announced that it had concluded a 
$60 million deal with the French telecommunica- 
tions company, Alcatel, under the “oil-for-food” 
framework, for the renovation of its telephone 
network. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: US aircraft attacked two Iragi surface- 
to-air missile batteries over the southern “no-fly” 
zone after coming under antiaircraft fire. [1/24 
NYT, WP] 

Jan. 24: In Cairo, the Iraqi delegation to the Arab 
League walked out of a meeting of foreign min- 
isters after the league began deliberations over a 
statement demanding that Iraq renounce “provo- 
cations” against its neighbors and that it comply 
with UN resolutions before economic sanctions 
would be lifted. Iraqi Foreign Minister Muham- 
mad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf blamed Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
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and Syria for the critical statement. [1/25 NYT, 
FT, WP, 1/26 FBIS] 

In two separate incidents, after coming under 
antiaircraft fire, US aircraft attacked Iraqi antiair- 
craft batteries in the northern “no-fly” zone. [1/25 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Ahmad. Ibrahim Hammash, the governor of 

Basra Province, reported that Iraq was reinforcing 
its military strength in the south to defend itself in 
case of an attack, but not to threaten Kuwait. [1/25 
NYT, 1/26 FBIS] 
Jan. 25: US aircraft attacked several antiaircraft 
sites in the northern and southern “no-fly” zones. 
The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported that US 
missiles had killed 11 people and injured 59 in 
Al-Jumhuriya, near Basra, in the southern “no- 
fly” zone. The US military confirmed that at least 
one missile had missed its target. [1/26 NYT, FT, 
WSJ} 

UN Security Council Special, Commission 

(UNSCOM) Chairman Richard Butler submitted 
to the UN Security Council a 250-page report on 
ways to resume Iraqi disarmament. China, Malay- 
sia, and Russia refused to accept the report as an 
official document, so it was circulated among the 
members unofficially. The report accused Deputy 
Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz, among others, of 
devising and maintaining a weapons concealment 
program. [1/26, 1/27 NYT] 
Jan. 26: US President Bill Clinton broadened the 
power of military flight crews to attack, “as 
appropriate. . .any of the [Iraqi] air defense sys- 
tems that [they] think make [allied forces] vulner- 
able.” [1/27 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

US aircraft attacked five sites in the northern 

“no-fly” zone after hostile action by Iraqi forces. 
[1/27 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Jan. 28: US Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright visited Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia 
to seek support for the US goal of a regime 
change in Iraq. [1/29 NYT, WP] 

US aircraft attacked an antiaircraft site in the 

northern “no-fly” zone. [1/29 NYT, WP] 
Jan. 30; The UN Security Council agreed to set 
up three panels, all led by the Council’s president, 
Celso Amorim, a former Brazilian foreign minis- 
ter, to review all aspects of the United Nation’s 
relationship with Iraq. [1/31 NYT, WP] 

US aircraft attacked six antiaircraft sites in the 


northern “no-fly” zone after Iraqi radar targeted 
the aircraft. [1/31 NYT, WP] 
Jan. 31: In the southern “no-fly” zone, six US and 
two British aircraft attacked two communications 
facilities in Talil and Al-Amarah. [2/1 NYT, WP] 
In the northern “no-fly” zone, US aircraft 
launched an anti-radiation missile at a radar sys- 
tem near Mosul. [2/1 NYT] 
Feb. 1: President Saddam Husayn promised 
$14,000 awards to Iraqi air defense troops who 
shot down US and British aircraft patrolling the 
“no-fly” zones. [2/2 FT, WP] 
Feb. 2: After coming under attack by a surface- 
to-air missile, US aircraft attacked a predeter- 
mined target considered to be a potential threat to 
ships in the Persian Gulf. The target, a missile 
site, was located south of Basra. [2/3 NYT, WP] 
In northern Iraq, US aircraft attacked antiair- 
craft batteries and missile sites after hostile action 
by Iraqi forces. [2/3 NYT] 
Feb. 3: Benon Sevan, the UN under secretary 
general who headed the “oil-for-food” program, 
ordered US and British staff members to leave 
Iraq. On 4 January, Iraq had warned that the 
safety of US and British workers could not be 
guaranteed due to public anger over the air strikes. 
[2/4 NYT, FT, WP] 
Feb. 4: UNSCOM Chairman Butler announced 
that he would step down in June when his contract 
expired. [2/5 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
Feb. 8: The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(AEA) submitted to the UN Security Council 
plans for long-term monitoring in Iraq, which the 
IAEA described as “comprehensive, rigorous, and 
as a result, intrusive.” [2/10 NYT] 
Feb. 9: Iraq claimed that one of its antiaircraft 
missiles had hit an allied jet over the northern 
“no-fly” zone. British and US military officials 
denied the allegation. [2/10 WSJ] 
Feb. 10: In retaliation for three sorties of Iraqi jets 
flying over the southern “no-fly” zone, US and 
British aircraft attacked two Iraqi antiaircraft 
sites, near Tallil and An Najaf. [2/11 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 11: US aircraft attacked seven Iraqi military 
sites in the northern “no-fly” zone after US 
aircraft had been tracked by Iraqi radar. [2/12 
NYT, WP] 
Feb. 12: In the northern “no-fiy” zone, a US 
aircraft attacked an Iraqi antiaircraft site after it 


was fired on. INA reported that one person was 
killed and another injured. [2/13 NYT] 

The UN Security Council named the members 
of the three panels created to conduct a compre- 
hensive review of Iraqi-UN relations. Twelve 
members of the 20-member panel focusing on 
Iragi disarmament were previously involved with 
UNSCOM. [2/13 NYT] 

Feb. 13: After coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire, 
US aircraft attacked an Iraqi missile site on the 
southern Faw peninsula and antiaircraft sites near 
Tallil. Iraq reported that the US aircraft had 
targeted a “civilian installation,” killing three 
people. [2/14 NYT] 

Feb. 14: Iraq issued a statement warning Kuwait 
and Saudi, Arabia to prevent allied forces from 
using military bases in their countries, or face 
Iraqi retaliation. [2/15 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 15: On Iraqi television, Vice President Taha 
Yasin Ramadan threatened an Iraqi attack on 
Turkey’s Incirlik airbase if Turkey continued to 
allow allied forces to use the base to patrol Iraq’s 
northern “no-fly” zone. [2/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Feb. 19: INA reported that assailants had killed 
Ayatollah Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr, the grand 
Ayatollah of Iraq, and two of his sons in Najaf. 
The report also said that arrests had been made in 
connection with the attack. [2/21 NYT, 2/22 
FBIS] 

US aircraft fired on an Iraqi radar site after Iraqi 
forces fired on allied aircraft over the northem and 
southern “‘no-fly” zones. [2/20 NYT] 

Feb. 20: London-based cleric Shaykh Muham- 
mad Bahr al-‘Ulum reported to Agence France 
Presse that, in Najaf, demonstrations were held in 
reaction to Ayatollah Al-Sadr’s assassination. 
[2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: From Damascus, the Shi‘a Supreme 
Council for Islamic Revolution in Iraq reported 
that, in Saddam City, a Shi‘ite neighborhood of 
Baghdad, security forces had killed at least 15 
people while dispersing protesters demonstrating 
against the murder of Ayatollah Al-Sadr. [2/22 
FBIS] 

Allied aircraft attacked a missile base and two 
communication sites after Iraqi aircraft violated 
the southern “no-fly” zone. [2/22 WP] 

Feb. 22: In three separate sorties, allied aircraft 
attacked communications, radar, and missile sites 
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in the northern and southern “no-fly” zones after 
hostile Iraqi action. [2/23 NYT] 

Feb. 23: Ayatollah Muhammad Bakr Hakim, 
leader of the Shi‘a Supreme Council of the Is- 
lamic Revolution in Iraq, reported that security 
forces had killed as many as 200 Iraqi Shi‘ites 
protesting the death of Ayatollah Al-Sadr. [2/24 
WP] 

After coming under antiaircraft fire in the 
northern “no-fiy” zone, US aircraft bombed a 
military installation. In a separate incident, US 
aircraft bombed a missile site. [2/24 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 24: US aircraft attacked a missile site located 
300 miles from Baghdad. US aircraft also targeted 
missile-launchers near Al-Iskandariyah after an 
Iraqi plane had entered the southern “no-fly” 
zone. US aircraft also fired on a missile site near 
Tallil. [2/25 NYT, FT] 

Feb. 25: Benan Sevan, the head of the UN 
“oil-for-food” program, reported to the UN Secu- 
rity Council that due to falling oil prices and 
Iraq’s degraded equipment, Iraq could not raise 
sufficient funds to meet its humanitarian needs. 
[2/26 FT] 

Feb. 26: From London, the Shi‘a Supreme Coun- 
cil for Islamic Revolution in Iraq reported that 
Kamil Sachit Janabi, the deputy army chief in the 
south, had been executed in late January with 
eight others for allegedly plotting against the 
government. [2/27 WP] 

Feb. 27: US aircraft struck two Iraqi communi- 
cations sites in the southern “no-fly” zone in 
retaliation for Iraqi antiaircraft fire targeted at an 
allied plane on a previous sortie. Iraq claimed that 
23 people were injured by the attack. [2/28 WP] 
Feb. 28: US aircraft struck air defense headquar- 
ters, a radio relay site, and a missile site in the 
northern “no-fly” zone after planes patrolling the 
zone came under antiaircraft fire. [3/1 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

The oil ministry reported that a US air strike 
near Mosul had damaged a pipeline between Iraq 
and Turkey, halting the fiow of oil and killing one 
person. The US military denied the claim. [3/1 
NYT, FT, WP] 

The Arab League issued a statement calling on 
the United States and Britain to halt the air strikes 
immediately, as the attacks were creating a “loss 
of life, destruction of infrastructure, and an in- 
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crease in tension in the region.” [3/4 NYT, 3/1 
FBIS] 

Mar. 1: Responding to Iraqi “provocations,” US 
aircraft attacked a dozen military targets near 
Mosul, dropping more than 30 bombs. [3/2 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

The US air strike on 28 February cut commu- 
nications for pumping operations on a pipeline to 
Turkey. Iraq claimed that the air strike had dam- 
aged the line itself. [3/2 NYT, WSJ, FBIS] 
Mar. 3: Turkish President Siilayman Demirel 
criticized US and British air strikes, calling the 
strike that disrupted a pipeline “unacceptable.” 
[3/4 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 3: The flow of oil resumed through the 
pipeline that a US air strike had interrupted. [3/4 
WP] 

Mar. 4: A British aircraft attacked a missile site 
15 miles south of Basra. [3/5 NYT] 

Iraq said that allied forces had attacked a farm 
in Basra. [3/5 WP] 

Mar. 6: US aircraft attacked five antiaircraft sites 
in the northern “no-fly” zone after coming under 
Iraqi fire. [3/7 NYT] 

Mar. 8: US aircraft attacked Iraqi antiaircraft 
sites in the northern “no-fly” zone after they were 
threatened by Iraqi radar. Iraq said one person was 
injured in the attack. [3/9 NYT, WP] 

The Shi‘a Supreme Council for Islamic Revo- 
lution in Iraq reported that Iraq had executed 24 
army officers, including a general who used to 
command an air defense system, for conspiring 
against President Husayn. [3/10 WP] 

Mar. 12: US aircraft attacked air defense sites 
north and northeast of Mosul in the northern 
“no-fly” zone. [3/13 NYT] 

Mar. 14: Iraq executed eight men for their roles 
in the deaths of two Shi‘ite clerics. [3/15 WP] 
Mar. 15: US aircraft attacked Iraqi air defense 
sites in the northern “no-fly” zone. [3/16 NYT] 
Mar. 16: Iraq, violating the UN flight ban, flew 
pilgrims to Saudi Arabia for the annual kajj. [3/17 
NYT] 

US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites near Mo- 
sul after being targeted by Iraqi radar. (3/17 NYT] 
Mar. 17: On Iraqi television, five men, including 
three clerics, confessed to the assassination of 
Ayatollah Al-Sadr. [3/18 NYT, WP] 

Iraq violated the UN flight ban by flying more 
pilgrims to Saudi Arabia for the Aajj. [3/18 NYT] 


Mar. 19: President Husayn sent thousands of 
Iraqi pilgrims, by bus, to Saudi Arabia’s border, 
where they awaited entry into Saudi Arabia while 
the United Nations disputed how the pilgrims’ 
costs would be covered. [3/21 NYT] 

Saudi Arabia agreed to subsidize the cost of 
Iraqis’ pilgrimages to Mecca. [3/20 NYT] 

Allied aircraft attacked two military targets in 
the southern “no-fly” zone. [3/20 NYT] 
Mar. 20: From Mecca, Saudi Interior Minister 
Prince Nayif told reporters that “Iraqi authorities 
[had] ordered the [Iraqi] pilgrims to go back to 
Iraq.” Iraqi television reported that 18,000 pil- 
grims had returned to Iraq after they were mis- 
treated by Saudi security forces. [3/21 NYT, WP] 
Mar. 27: The 20-member review panel on Iraqi 
disarmament concluded that “comprehensive and 
intrusive” monitoring must continue in Iraq, but 
that the commission should meet more frequently 
to monitor the inspectors’ activities. [3/28 NYT] 
Mar. 31: The UN Security Council panel on 
human rights conditions in Iraq suggested that 
foreign companies be allowed to invest in Iraq’s 
petroleum industry to increase exports, as such a 
step would allow Iraq to purchase more humani- 
tarian goods. [4/1 FT] 
Apr. 2: Allied aircraft attacked a communications 
station, belonging to the oil ministry, and a 
radio-relay station in Basra. INA reported that the 
air strikes had also hit two houses in Afaj, in 
Qadissiya Province. [4/3 NYT] 
Apr. 3: The oil ministry announced that the flow 
of oil had resumed through a pipeline to the Mina 
al-Bakr terminal. The pipeline’s flow had been 
interrupted on 2 April when allied air strikes 
damaged the communications station that con- 
trolled the pipeline. [4/4 WP] 
Apr. 6: Iraq reported that it had executed four 
men for the murder of Ayatollah Al-Sadr. [4/7 
NYT] 
Apr. 8: In a letter to the UN Security Council, 
Iraq stated that it did not accept the findings of the 
three special panels set up to assess Iraq’s rela- 
tions with the United Nations. [4/9 NYT] 
Apr. 10: US aircraft attacked Iraqi radar and 
antiaircraft sites in the southern “no-fly” zone 
after coming under Iraqi fire. [4/11 WP] 
Apr. 11: Allied aircraft attacked missile batteries 
160 miles south of Baghdad after coming under 
Iraqi fire. [4/12 WP] 


INA reported that two people were killed and 
nine were injured by the allied attack in the 
southern “no-fly” zone. [4/12 WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 12: The Shi‘a Supreme Council for Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq reported that oppositionists had 
attacked Ba‘th party offices in Basra, killing at 
least nine officials. [4/13 WP] 

Apr. 13: The Shi‘a Supreme Council for Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq reported that the military com- 
mander of southern Iraq, ‘Ali Hasan Majid, had 
allegedly ordered the executions of more than 230 
dissidents in Basra over the previous month. [4/14 
WP] 

Apr. 14: The UN committee handling Iraqi rep- 
arations from the 1991 Gulf War awarded $31 
million to Israel in compensation for Scud missile 
attacks. [4/15 NYT] 

Apr. 15: Allied aircraft struck two targets in the 
southern “no-fly” zone after coming under anti- 
aircraft fire. [4/16 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon 


1999 

Jan. 19: The Washington office of US political 
consultant Stanley Greenberg was burglarized, for 
the second time in one week. Labor candidate for 
the premiership Ehud Barak’s files were again 
stolen. Greenberg was a consultant for Barak. 
[1/20 NYT, FT] 

Jan. 20: Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
appointed Likud Knesset member Shaul Amor to 
the cabinet as a minister without portfolio to 
tackle social issues. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 22: Yitzhak Mordechai, the defense minis- 
ter, did not meet the 22 January deadline to place 
his name on a Likud list of parliamentary candi- 
dates for the 17 May elections. [1/23 NYT, WP] 
Jan. 23: Prime Minister Netanyahu dismissed 
Defense Minister Mordechai and offered the port- 
folio to Moshe Arens, a Likud challenger for 
prime minister. [1/24 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 24: Defense Minister Mordechai resigned 
from the Likud Party and publicly joined the 
nameless, new centrist party formed by former 
Amy Chief of Staff Amnon Lipkin-Shahak and 
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former Finance Minister Dan Meridor. [1/25 
NYT, FT] 

Jan. 25: Former Defense Minister Mordechai, 
former Army Chief of Staff Lipkin-Shahak, 
former Finance Minister Meridor, and former 
Mayor of Tel Aviv Roni Milo—the leaders of the 
unnamed centrist party—announced Mordechai’s 
candidacy for the premiership. [1/26 NYT] 

Prime Minister Netanyahu won the Likud can- 
didacy for the premiership. [1/26 WP] 

Jan. 26: Moshe Arens accepted the defense port- 
folio. [1/27 NYT, WP] 

The Knesset passed a bill requiring a national 
referendum on any governmental decision to 
withdraw from land where Israeli law had been 
extended. [1/27 NYT,‘WP] 

The Knesset passed a bill requiring Reform and 
Conservative members of religious councils to 
pledge that they would follow the rulings of the 
Orthodox rabbinates. [1/27 NYT] 

Jan. 28: Prime Minister Netanyahu created a 
National Security Council, to coordinate intelli- 
gence and military strategy, under the leadership 
of David Ivry, a former air force general. [1/29 
NYT] 

Feb. 1: About 100 Orthodox yeshiva students 
surrounded a group of American Reform rabbis at 
the Western Wall to insult them as being “nothing 
but biological Jews.” [2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 14: In Jerusalem, about 250,000 Orthodox 
Jews held a demonstration to defend the religious 
identity of the state. About 50,000 secular Israelis 
held a pro-democracy counterdemonstration. Two 
thousand police stood between the two demon- 
strations to prevent violence between the two 
groups. [2/15 NYT, FT, WP] 

Feb. 16: Police opened an investigation into 
allegations that Foreign Minister Ariel Sharon had 
bribed former army general Avigdor Ben Gal to 
give false testimony in a 1997 libel case. [2/17 
NYT] 

Feb. 17: In a newspaper article, author Amos Oz 
appealed to Israelis to register as members of the 
Reform and Conservative Jewish movements to 
protest the 14 February Orthodox rally in Jerusa- 
lem. [2/18 NYT] 

Feb. 20: During a live broadcast on Israeli tele- 
vision, Adissu Massala, the only Ethiopian immi- 
grant in the Knesset, accused the Labor Party of 
racism, after learning he had lost the “new immi- 
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grant” slot on the party ticket to a Russian. [2/21 
NYT] 

Feb. 22: Prime Minister Netanyahu gave up the 
finance portfolio and appointed Meir Shetreet as 
the new finance minister. Shetreet was the Likud 
whip in the Knesset. [2/23 WP] 

Mar. 2: Labor leader Barak said that Israeli 
troops would withdraw from Lebanon within a 
year if he were elected prime minister. [3/3 FT, 
WSJ] 

Mar. 3: Foreign Minister Sharon proposed that 
May elections be postponed in order to form a 
coalition government to work on a withdrawal 
from Lebanon. [3/4 NYT, FT] 

Mar. 10: The “Center Party” was inaugurated. 
Although it had a candidate for the premiership— 
former Foreign Minister Mordechai—it still 
lacked an official platform and ticket. [3/12 NYT] 
Mar. 12: Three parties, whose members rejected 
any land-for-peace deal with Arabs, created a 
block to run together for seats in the Knesset on 
17 May. The parties were Hanan Porat, the 
Moledet Party, and New Herut. [3/13 NYT] 
Mar. 15: Labor leader Barak was cleared of 
allegations that he had abandoned injured soldiers 
in a 1992 training accident when he was the army 
chief. [3/16 WP] 

Mar. 17: The Jerusalem district court convicted 
Shas Party leader Aryeh Deri on corruption 
charges. The court found that Deri had accepted 
$155,000 in bribes in exchange for directing 
public funds to the yeshiva system. [3/18 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

Mar. 22: Labor leader Barak launched the “One 
Israel” movement to form a broad front against 
Prime Minister Netanyahu. Meimad, a liberal 
Zionist religious party, and former Foreign Min- 
ister David Levy’s Gesher Party both joined the 
movement. [3/23 FT] 

The Moscow-based ITAR-TASS reported that, 

in Moscow, Prime Minister Netanyahu had met 
with Russian Prime Minister Yevgeny Primakov 
to discuss bilateral relations and regional issues. 
[3/23 FBIS] 
Mar. 24: Former Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
resigned from the Likud Party and joined Biny- 
amin Begin’s Herut Party. Herut was in alliance 
with the Moledet Party and Tekuma, the religious 
movement. [3/25 NYT] 


Histadrut, the labor union, held a general strike 
for government employees, demanding a 14 per- 
cent pay increase. [3/25 NYT, FT] 

Yehuda Gil, a former Mossad agent, was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment for supplying 
misinformation that allegedly brought Israel to the 
brink of war with Syria. [3/25 WP] 

Mar. 25: Azmi Bishara, an Israeli-Arab member 
of the Knesset, announced his decision to run for 
the premiership. By running, he hoped to add 
Arab issues to the election agenda. [3/26 FT, WP] 
Mar. 28: The Histadrut labor strike for govern- 
ment employees ended with the labor union gain- 
ing a 4.8 percent pay increase. [3/30 NYT] 

Apr. 4: In Nazareth, clashes occured over a 
construction site near the Church of the Annun- 
ciation. Israel planned to use the site to build a 
plaza for millennium visitors, while local Mus- 
lims wished to build a mosque there. Israeli police 
waited for several hours before attempting to end 
the violence. At least 27 people were injured. [4/5 
NYT, WP, 4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: In Nazareth, demonstrations continued 
over a construction site near the Church of the 
Annunciation. [4/6 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 8: In Nazareth, the Israeli government pro- 
posed to build a small mosque in front of the 
Church of the Annunciation in an attempt to 
appease local Muslims. [4/9 FT] 

Apr. 12: In Moscow, Foreign Minister Sharon 
met with Russian Prime Minister Primakov to 
discuss bilateral relations. [4/13 FT, WP] 

Apr. 14: The Armenian, Greek, and Latin Patri- 
archs in Jerusalem threatened to close indefinitely 
all their churches in Israel if the Israeli govern- 
ment failed to mediate the dispute over land near 
the Church of the Annunciation in Nazareth. [4/15 
NYT] 

Apr. 15: In Jerusalem, a court sentenced Shas 
Party leader Deri to four years’ imprisonment for 
corruption. [4/16 NYT, FT, WP] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1999 

Jan. 19: King Husayn returned to Amman after 
six months of cancer treatment in the United 
States and said that a review of the succession for 
the throne was needed. [1/20 NYT, FT] 


Jan. 22: King Husayn removed Crown Prince 
Hasan from the line of succession and appointed 
him as the King’s deputy. [1/23 NYT, WP]. 
Jan. 25: King Husayn named his 37-year-old son, 
Prince ‘Abdallah, as his successor. The prince 
was a major general in the army and leader of 
Jordan’s special forces. [1/26 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP, 1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: King Husayn flew to the United States 
for further medical treatment. Before his depar- 
ture, Crown Prince ‘Abdallah was swom in to 
serve as regent in the King’s absence. [1/27 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

Jan. 28: US Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright met with Crown Prince ‘Abdallah “in 
order to make very clear that the US stands with 
Jordan.” [1/29 FT] 

Feb. 4: King Husayn was flown home from the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. [2/5 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

During an interview with foreign reporters, 
Crown Prince ‘Abdallah announced that he was 
“an extension of [King Husayn’s] outlook.” [2/6 
NYT, WP] 

Feb. 6: The cabinet transferred full powers to 
Crown Prince ‘Abdallah. [2/7 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 7: In Amman, King Husayn, ruler of the 
Hashemite Kingdom since 1952, died of cancer at 
the age of 63. [2/8 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Crown Prince ‘Abdallah was crowned King 
‘Abdallah H. He appointed his half-brother, 
Prince Hamza, as Crown Prince. [2/8 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Feb. 8: In Amman, the funeral for King Husayn 
was held. The leaders in attendance included 
Egyptian President Husni Mubarak, Israeli Prime 
Minister Binyamin Netanyahu, Palestinian Na- 
tional Authority President Yasir ‘Arafat, Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin, Syrian President Hafiz 
al-Asad, and US President Bill Clinton. [2/9 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 14: King ‘Abdallah asked Prime Minister 
Fayiz al-Tarawinah and the cabinet to remain. 
(2/15 WP] 

Feb. 21: King ‘Abdallah removed four generals 
from their posts, including Tahseen Shurdum, the 
second in command of the armed forces, [2/22 
WP, 2/23 FT] 

Mar. 4: King ‘Abdallah appointed the following 
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new ministers, following the resignation of Prime 
Minister Al-Tarawinah: 

‘Abd al-Ra‘uf al-Rawabidah, Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defense 

Marwan ‘Abd al-Halim al-Humud, Deputy 
Prime Minister 

Rima Khalaf al-Hunaydi, Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of Planning 

Ayman al-Majali, Deputy Prime Minister 

Jamal al-Sarayirah, Minister of Transportation 
and Minister of Post and Telecommunications 

‘Abd al-Salam al-‘Abbadi, Minister of Awgaf 
and Islamic Affairs 

‘Abd al-ilah al-Khatib, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 

Nasir al-Lawzi, Minister of Information 

Nayif al-Qadi, Minister of the Interior 

Michel Martu, Minister of Finance 

‘Id al-Fayiz, Minister of Labor 

‘Izzat Jaradat, Minister of Education 

Ishaq Maraqah, Minister of Health. [3/5 NYT, 
FT, FBIS] 
Mar. 15: The state security court sentenced two 
people to death for the 17 January 1998 murder of 
the chargé d’affaires of the Iraqi embassy and 11 
other people. The court sentenced two other 
people to 20 years’ imprisonment each for their 
roles in the murders. [3/16 WP] 
Mar. 17: The World Bank agreed to lend Jordan 
$55 million to improve water resources. [3/19 
FBIS] 
Mar. 21: King ‘Abdallah appointed his wife, 
Rania, as Queen. [3/22 NYT] 
Apr. 8: The lower house of Parliament voted 66 
to 12, with two abstentions, in favor of Prime 
Minister Al-Rawabidah’s government. [4/9 NYT] 


Lebanon 
See also, Iran 


1999 

Jan. 25: Solidere, the Lebanese company in 
charge of rebuilding a portion of Beirut, awarded 
a $53 million environmental contract to the US 
company, Radian International. [1/26 FT] 

Feb. 18: Israeli troops seized the town of Arnoun, 
located three miles from the Israeli “security 
zone” in southern Lebanon. [2/19 NYT] 

Feb. 19: Beirut Radio reported that Chamber of 
Deputies Speaker Nabih Birri met with Hizballah 
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Secretary General Hasan Nasrallah to discuss 
bilateral cooperation. [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: Beirut Radio reported that Israeli aircraft 
had launched three sorties over the area between 
Jibal al-Butm, Zibqin, and Yatar, firing six mis- 
siles. [2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: Hizballah forces killed three Israeli 
soldiers and injured five during clashes in the 
“security zone.” [2/24 NYT, FT, WP] 

Feb. 25: An Israeli army spokesman reported 
that, on 24 February, Israeli forces had killed four 
Hizballah fighters in the “security zone,” near 
Tyre, in retaliation for the deaths of three Israeli 
soldiers on 23 February. [2/26 FBIS] 

Hizballah sources denied Israeli claims of kill- 
ing four Hizballah fighters on 24 February near 
Tyre. [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: About 1,000 people cut through the 
barbed wire and crossed the minefield surround- 
ing the town of Arnoun to protest Israeli annex- 
ation of the town. No casualties were reported. 
[2/27 NYT] 

Feb. 28: In the “security zone,” a roadside bomb 
exploded, killing four Israelis, including a general 
and a journalist. Hizballah claimed responsibility. 
[3/1 NYT, FT, WP, FBIS] 

In retaliation for the deaths of four Israelis, 
Israeli aircraft attacked Baalbek, Iqlim al-Tuffah, 
and Naameh as Israel considered these targets 
“pure Hizballah.” [3/1 NYT, FT, WP] 

Mar. 5: Former Oil Minister Shabeh Barsumian 
was indicted for fraud and corruption as part of 
President Emile Lahoud’s effort to clean up the 
government. [3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 20: The Lebanese standing military court 
sentenced six people to death on charges of 
assisting Israeli forces in southern Lebanon. [3/22 
FBIS] 

Mar. 21: A South Lebanese Army (SLA) official 
reported that Israel had arrested three SLA mem- 
bers for allegedly giving Hizballah information 
that led to Hizballah ambushes in late February. 
[3/22 WSJ] 

Mar. 22: Security officials in Beirut reported that 
Israeli forces prevented 11,000 Lebanese from 
leaving the “security zone.” [3/23 WSJ] 

Apr. 11: Lebanese security officials reported that 
Israeli aircraft had fired at least ten missiles on 
two suspected Hizballah strongholds—the village 
of Mlita, 12 miles southeast of Sidon, and the 


valley between Jebal al-Botum and Zibqine, nine 
miles southeast of Tyre. [4/12 WP] 

Beirut Radio reported that Israeli aircraft flew 
two sorties over Iqlim al-Tuffah, firing air-to- 
surface missiles. [4/15 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Feb. 9: The United Nations approved Libyan 
flights for travel to Saudi Arabia for pilgrimages. 
[2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 12: Britain said it would allow UN monitors 
to be stationed permanently at a Scottish jail if the 
suspects of the 1988 downing of Pam Am flight 
103 over Lockerbie, Scotland were imprisoned in 
Scotland. [2/13 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 17: UN Secretary General Kofi Annan gave 
written assurances to the Libyan UN delegate, 
which were demanded by Libya before it would 
hand over the Lockerbie suspects. The contents of 
the message were not disclosed. [2/18 FT, 2/19 
NYT] 

Feb. 26: The United States and Britain warned 
Libya that they would seek additional sanctions 
unless it surrendered the two Lockerbie suspects 
within 30 days to be tried by a Scottish court in 
the Netherlands. Although the UN Security Coun- 
cil did not endorse the deadline, UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan said that he supported it. 
[2/27 NYT, FT, WP] 

Feb. 27: Leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi issued a 
statement from Tripoli that the International Court 
of Justice in The Hague, rather than a Scottish 
court, was the proper venue for the Lockerbie 
case. [2/28 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 6: Libyan leader Al-Qadhdhafi met with 
Egyptian President Husni Mubarak on the 
grounds of Kubbeh Palace in Egypt to discuss the 
prospects of Libya handing over the two Locker- 
bie suspects. [3/7 WP] 

Mar. 10: In Paris, a French antiterrorism court 
sentenced six Libyans, including ‘Abdallah Se- 
noussi, the deputy head of Libya’s secret service 
and AJ-Qadhdhafi’s brother-in-law, to life impris- 
onment for the 1989 downing of the French UTA 
airliner over Niger. The six suspects were tried in 
absentia. The French court issued warrants for 
their arrests. [3/11 NYT, WP] 


Mar. 11: Paris officially requested that Libya 
punish the six Libyans sentenced in absentia, in 
Paris, for the downing of a French airliner over 
Niger. [3/12 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: In Tripoli, after meeting with South 
African President Nelson Mandela, Al-Qadhdhafi 
sent a letter to the United Nations, agreeing to 
hand over the two Lockerbie suspects by 6 April 
for trial by Scottish judges in the Netherlands. 
Al-Qadhdhafi also agreed that prison sentences, if 
any were to be given, would be served in a 
Scottish jail under UN supervision and that Libya 
would post an envoy in Scotland who would have 
access to the prisoners. [3/20 NYT, WP, 3/22 
FBIS] 

Apr. 2: A Dutch foreign ministry spokesperson 
reported that Libya had asked the Netherlands for 
permission to open a diplomatic mission to offer 
consular support to the Lockerbie suspects. [4/3 
NYT] 

Apr. 5: Libya handed over the two Lockerbie 
suspects, ‘Abd al-Basit ‘Ali Muhammad al-Me- 
grahi and Al-Amin Khalifa Fahima, in Tripoli, to 
Hans Corell, the UN under secretary general for 
legal affairs. An Italian plane flew them to Valk- 
enburg, a Dutch military base, where they were 
taken into Dutch custody. The Netherlands then 
formally extradited them to Britain, allowing the 
Scottish authorities to take over. [4/6 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

After Libya turned over the two Lockerbie 

suspects, the United Nations suspended its sanc- 
tions against Libya, allowing air travel and the 
sale of industrial equipment to resume. The UN 
Security Council had 90 days to decide whether to 
end the sanctions completely. [4/6 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 
Apr. 6: Italian Foreign Minister Lamberto Dini 
flew to Tripoli on the first flight to Libya since the 
UN flight embargo had been lifted. [4/7 WP, 4/8 
FT] 

At Camp Zeist, a former US military base in the 
Netherlands, Scottish police formally charged Al- 
Megrahi and Fahima with the downing of Pan Am 
flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. [4/7 NYT, 
FT] 

Apr. 14: At Camp Zeist, a Scottish judge for- 
mally ordered the two Libyans suspected of the 
Lockerbie bombing to stand trial. [4/15 NYT] 
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Morocco 


See, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Western 
Sahara 


Pakistan 


See also, Afghanistan 


1999 

Jan. 19: Indian and Pakistani troops clashed on 
the Siachen glacier in Kashmir. [1/20 WSJ] 
Jan. 22: The World Bank agreed to lend Pakistan 
$350 million to help improve government man- 
agement of banking, tax administration, public 
utilities, and public spending. [1/23, 1/24 FT] 
Jan. 27: The high court of Punjab Province ruled 
that the government’s freezing of foreign cur- 
rency accounts was unconstitutional. Prime Min- 
ister Nawaz Sharif had ordered the freeze to 
lessen the effects of sanctions against Pakistan for 
its May 1998 nuclear testing. [1/28 FT] 

Jan. 30: Prime Minister Sharif announced his 
intention to create military tribunals throughout 
the country. [1/31 NYT] 

President Rafiq Tarar ordered the immediate 
establishment of military tribunals throughout the 
country to combat terrorism. [1/31 WP] 

Jan. 31: In Paris, Finance Minister Ishaq Dar met 
with the Paris Club of Western creditors to re- 
schedule payment of $3.3 billion of Pakistan’s 
foreign debt. [2/1 FT] 

Feb. 2: In Islamabad, US Deputy Secretary of 
State Strobe Talbott met with Prime Minister 
Sharif to discuss nuclear arms control. [2/3 NYT] 
Feb. 3: In Lahore, about 3,000 journalists, law- 
yers, and human rights activists held a demonstra- 
tion in support of press freedom. [2/4 NYT} 

In Islamabad, US Deputy Secretary of State 
Talbott told Pakistani officials that the United 
States expected Pakistan to use its influence over 
Afghanistan’s Taliban to stop them from harbor- 
ing Saudi millionaire Usama bin Ladin. [2/4 
NYT] 

Feb. 12: In Islamabad, at a conference for Indian 
and Pakistani technocrats, the technocrats called 
on their respective governments to pursue peace 
over an arms race. [2/13 NYT] 

Feb. 17: In Islamabad, the supreme court ruled 
that military tribunals, set up in Karachi by Prime 
Minister Sharif to curb violence, were unconsti- 
tutional. [2/18 NYT, FT] 
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Feb. 20: In the first visit to Pakistan by an Indian 
ptime minister since 1989, Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
India’s prime minister, rode a bus from India to 
Wagha, Pakistan to meet Prime Minister Sharif. 
(2/21 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 21: In Lahore, at the end of a summit 
between Indian Prime Minister Vajpayee and 
Prime Minister Sharif, the two sides signed the 
Lahore Declaration, resolving to increase efforts 
to solve the Kashmir dispute, and a memorandum 
of understanding to build mutual trust and to 
avoid the use of nuclear weaponry. [2/22 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

Mar. 3: Former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
sued the government over an advertising cam- 
paign that accused her and her husband, Asif ‘Ali 
Zardari, of “bungling national wealth.” [3/4 WP] 
Mar. 16: India and Pakistan allowed the first 
commercial buses with passengers to cross their 
border. (3/17 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 19: Along the sidelines of a South Asian 
regional ministerial meeting in Sri Lanka, Indian 
Foreign Minister Jaswant Singh and Pakistani 
Foreign Minister Sartaj ‘Aziz met and announced 
that they had created a “road map” for bilateral 
talks set to begin in May. [3/20 NYT, FT] 

Mar. 22: At the Wagha border crossing, India and 
Pakistan exchanged 43 Pakistani and 15 Indian 
prisoners as a mutual good-will gesture. [3/23 
NYT, WP] 

Apr. 2: The Islamabad-based daily The News 
reported that the Pakistani government had sealed 
its border with Afghanistan in an effort to curb 
arms smuggling. [4/5 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: In Islamabad, a Chinese delegation, led 
by former Premier Li Peng, pledged to give 
Pakistan $6 million in aid- for research. Both 
countries maintained that the money would not be 
used to enhance Pakistan’s nuclear capability. 
[4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 11: Foreign Minister ‘Aziz said in reaction 
to India’s testing of a new missile, the Agni I, 
which can travel 1,250 miles in 11 minutes, that 
“the development of Agni adds to our concerns 
and is a threat to our security. ..We will probably 
have to again respond, but we will only make a 
decision in a day or two.” [4/12 NYT] 

Apr. 13: Prime Minister Sharif stated that, al- 
though Pakistan did not want-to enter an arms race 
with India, Pakistan reserved the right “to 


strengthen its defense with every development in 
[the] region.” [4/14 NYT] 

Apr. 14: Pakistan test-fired the Ghauri H, a 
missile with a range of 1,440 miles. [4/14 WP, 
4/15 NYT, FT, WSJ, 4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: Pakistan test-fired the Shaheen I, a 
missile with a range of 450 miles. [4/15 WP, 4/16 
NYT, FT, 4/19 FBIS] 

In Rawalpindi, a court sentenced, in absentia, 
former Prime Minister Bhutto and her husband 
Zardari to five years’ imprisonment each for 
corruption. The court also barred Bhutto from 
holding political office. From London, Bhutto 
described the verdict as politically motivated and 
vowed to return to Pakistan to appeal the case. 
[4/16 NYT, FT, WP] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1999 

Mar. 8: Elections were held for a new Munici- 
pality Council—a 29-member institution respon- 
sible for municipal affairs, agriculture, the infra- 
structure, and public health. An estimated 22,000 
people registered to vote for the 227 candidates. 
[3/9 FT, WP] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Iraq 


1999 

Mar. 7: In Riyadh, US Secretary of Defense 
William S. Cohen met with Defense Minister 
Prince Sultan bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to offer to Saudi 
Arabia an undisclosed number of missiles and 
military training to increase Saudi defenses 
against any threat from Iraq. [3/8 NYT, WP] 


Sudan 
1999 


Jan. 28: State television reported that the army 
had launched an offensive against the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) forces in Blue 
Nile Province, killing 147 fighters and capturing 
an SPLA base in Boing. {1/29 FBIS] 


Feb. 8: Chemists, working for lawyers represent- 
ing Salih ‘Idris, the owner of the Al-Shifa factory 
that was the target of a US attack in August 1998, 
found no traces of chemical weapon compounds 
at the factory site. [2/9 NYT] 

Feb. 21: State television quoted President ‘Umar 
Hasan al-Bashir as stating that he was ready to let 
the south secede if that would end the 15-year 
civil war. [2/22 WP] 

Mar. 5: Foreign Minister Mustafa ‘Usman Is- 
ma‘il accused the SPLA of kidnapping seven 
members of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) in Bentin, in Upper Nile 
Province, on 17 February. [3/6 NYT, 3/8 FBIS] 
Mar. 6: The SPLA decided to release four of the 
ICRC workers they had abducted. The SPLA 
reported that they could not release the remaining 
three abductees because they were Sudanese gov- 
ernment employees. [3/8 FBIS] 

Mar. 17: Sudan called on the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) to retract its accusa- 
tion that slavery existed in Sudan. [3/19 FBIS] 
Mar. 24: In Geneva, Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement (SPLM) leader John Garang met with 
ICRC President Cornelio Sommaruga, who asked 
Garang to release the three Sudanese government 
officials who were abducted on 17 February. [3/26 
FBIS] j 

Mar. 31: The SPLM faxed a statement to Agence 
France Presse stating that the SPLA had killed 
405 government troops in eastern Sudan. [4/1 
FBIS] 

Apr. 1: The ICRC reported that the SPLA had 
killed the three Sudanese abductees. [4/2 FBIS] 
Apr. 5: President Al-Bashir declared a unilateral 
comprehensive cease-fire in the south starting 15 
April, when the current cease-fire agreement with 
the SPLA was scheduled to expire. [4/6 NYT] 
Apr. 13: The SPLA agreed to extend the cease- 
fire in the south for three months. [4/14 NYT] 


Syria 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq, Israel, Jordan 


1999 

Feb. 10: In a referendum, Syrians voted to give 
Hafiz al-Asad a fifth seven-year term as president. 
[2/11 FT] 

Feb. 17: Syria agreed to pay the United States 
$500,000 for damages to the US embassy in 
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Damascus caused on 19 December by Syrians 
protesting the US-British air strikes on Iraq. [2/18 
NYT, WP] 

Apr. 2: US State Department spokesperson James 
Rubin announced that the United States had 
imposed sanctions on three Russian companies— 
Tula Design Bureau, Volsky Mechanical Plant, 
and Tzniitochmash—for supplying antitank 
weapons to Syria. [4/3 NYT] 

Apr. 4: Syria condemned US sanctions against 
the three Russian firms. [4/5 WP] 


Tunisia 
See, Regional Affairs 


Turkey 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Cyprus, Iraq 


1999 

Jan. 17: Biilent Ecevit won a parliamentary vote 
of confidence as prime minister. [1/18 NYT, FT, 
WSJ,WP] 

Jan. 27: Turkey released from prison journalist 
Ragip Duran, who had served a seven-month term 
for an article he wrote in which he interviewed 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) leader Abdallah 
Ocalan. [1/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: Vural Savas, the country’s chief prose- 
cutor, brought an indictment against the pro- 


„Kurdish People’s Democracy Party (HADEP) to 
“the constitutitonal court, accusing HADEP of 


recruiting guerillas for the PKK. [1/30 NYT, FT, 
WP, 2/1 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: The Ankara Anatolia news agency (AA) 
reported that authorities had killed 11 “terrorists” 
in Sirnak Province. [2/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: AA reported that security forces had 
killed seven “terrorists” in Diyarbakir Province. 
Security forces reported that two soldiers were 
killed during the operation. [2/2 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Turkey accused Greece of harboring PKK 
leader Ocalan. Greece denied the charge. [2/2 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 3: Metin Sahin, the industry minister, an- 
nounced the cancellation of the transfer of a 52 
percent stake in Tekel, the state-owned tobacco 
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producer, to British American Tobacco PLC. The 
deal was worth $280 million. [2/4 WSJ] 

Prime Minister Ecevit announced a nationwide 
crackdown on Islamist activity. [2/4 NYT] 

Eyup Asik, a cabinet member in former Prime 
Minister Mesut Yilmaz’s government who re- 
signed in September 1998 over allegations of 
mafia connections, was acquitted of charges of 
aiding and abetting the mafia. [2/4 FT] 

Feb. 5: The national defense ministry signed a 
deal with a US firm, Sikorsky, to purchase 50 
“Black Hawk” helicopters. [2/8 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: The daily Istanbul Hurriyet reported that 
authorities had arrested nine PKK members in 
Istanbul who were planning to attack a number of 
government buildings. [2/16 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: The Greek embassy in Nairobi, Kenya, 
handed over to Kenyan authorities PKK leader 
Ocalan. Ocalan was then flown to Turkey. [2/16 
NYT, WP] 

In a Kurdish neighborhood of Istanbul, about 

1,000 Kurds demonstrated against the arrest of 
PKK leader Ocalan. [2/17 NYT] 
Feb. 17: Turkish newspapers published new de- 
tails about PKK leader Ocalan’s arrest and extra- 
dition to Turkey. According to these reports, 
Greek embassy officials were taking Ocalan to the 
Nairobi airport for a flight to the Netherlands 
when Turkish commando forces intercepted to 
capture Ocalan. Turkish television stations aired a 
video showing Ocalan, handcuffed and blind- 
folded, being led by commandos onto a small 
plane. [2/18 NYT] 

Kurdish television, MED TV, accused Israeli 
and US intelligence agencies of involvement in 
Turkey’s arrest of PKK leader Ocalan. [2/18 WP] 

Prime Minister Ecevit promised that PKK 
leader Ocalan would have a free and “very just 
trial.” [2/18 NYT, FT, WP] 

Turkey prevented PKK leader Ocalan’s law- 
yers from entering the country. The government 
also announced it would not allow foreign observ- 
ers at Ocalan’s trial. [2/18 NYT] 

Over 3,000 Turkish troops attacked PKK forces 
in northern Iraq. [2/18 NYT, 2/19 FT, WP] 

Feb. 18: The army killed five PKK members in 
the eastern town of Tunceli. [2/19 NYT] 

In Istanbul, police arrested at least 100 people 
after a pro-Ocalan demonstration turned into a 


riot. The Turkish Human Rights Association re- 
ported that authorities also had arrested 500 Kurd- 
ish activists in the southeastern provinces. [2/19 
WP] 

Feb. 19: Security forces fired on Kurdish protest- 
ers in Kiziltepe, in the southeast, killing one 
person. [2/20 NYT, 2/22 FBIS] 

The Turkish Human Rights Association re- 
ported that authorities had arrested over 1,000 
Kurdish demonstrators since PKK leader 
Ocalan’s arrest. [2/20 NYT] 

The Turkish government proposed an amnesty 
for surrendering PKK members and an aid pack- 
age for the southeast provinces. [2/20, 2/21 FT, 
2/21 WP} 

US officials reported that the United States had 
placed the Greek embassy in Nairobi under sur- 
veillance and had given the surveillance informa- 
tion to Turkey. [2/20 NYT, 2/21 WP] 

Prime Minister Ecevit declared that the island 
of Imrali, in the Sea of Marmara, where PKK 
leader Ocalan was imprisoned, was a “prohibited 
area.” [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Prime Minister Ecevit announced that 
the military had ended its operation against PKK 
forces in northern Iraq. [2/22 WP] 

Feb. 23: PKK leader Ocalan was formally 
charged with treason in a closed court session. 
[2/24 NYT, FT, WP] . 

Feb. 24: Lawyers defending PKK leader Ocalan 
were given permission to see him for the first time 
since his arrest. [2/25 NYT] 

Feb. 25: Public prosecutor Savas applied to the 
constitutional court for a pre-election ban against 
HADEP. [2/26 FT, WP) 

Feb. 26: The two lawyers for PKK leader Ocalan 
called a press conference. One lawyer, Osman 
Baydemir, was arrested, on charges of maintaning 
links to the PKK, before he could arrive at the 
conference. The other lawyer, Ahmet Zeki Okc- 
uoglu, announced at the conference that he had to 
resign because his life was in danger and he was 
“unable to do [his] job.” [2/27 NYT, FT, WP] 
Mar. 1: An estimated 2,000 troops launched an 
offensive against PKK forces in Hatay Province, 
near the Syrian border. [3/2 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 2: Turkey allowed a 15-member delegation 
from the Council of Europe to inspect conditions 
under which PKK leader Ocalan was being held. 
[3/3 NYT, WSJ] : 


Mar. 5: In Cankiri, a town located in central 
Turkey, a car bomb exploded, injuring a provin- 
cial governor and killing three people. The Turk- 
ish Workers and Peasants Liberation Army 
claimed responsibility. [3/6 WP] 

The PKK issued a statement saying that it was 
determined to “mobilize the party, masses, armed 
forces and political resources for a victory offen- 
sive.” [3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 8: The supreme court ruled that HADEP 
could participate in the 18 April elections. [3/19 
NYT, FT] 

Mar. 11: PKK leader Ocalan’s lawyer Okcuoglu, 
who had resigned out of fear for his life, decided 
to resume work on the case. [3/12 NYT] 

Mar. 13: At a shopping ceńter in Istanbul, a 
firebomb exploded, killing 13 people and injuring 
three. No one claimed responsibility. [3/14 NYT, 
WP] 

Mar. 14: In Istanbul, a bomb exploded under a 
truck, killing one person and injuring five others. 
(3/15 WP] 

A group calling itself “The Revenge Hawks of 
Apo” claimed responsibility for the firebomb at an 
Istanbul shopping center. Apo was PKK leader 
Ocalan’s nom de guerre. [3/15 WP] 

Mar. 15: The PKK issued a statement saying that 
“Turkey as a whole [was] a war zone. . including 
those areas considered by Turkey as tourist sites.” 
[3/16 WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 16: Guner Oztek, the ambassador to Bel- 
gium, asked the Belgian foreign ministry to shut 
down MED TV, the Kurdish satellite television 
station, as it had become the PKK’s “communi- 
cations organ.” [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 17: A car bomb exploded in southern 
Turkey, killing the two occupants. Authorities 
said the two were carrying a bomb to be used in a 
terrorist attack. [3/18 NYT] 

Mar. 18: The parliament convened a special 
session and voted to hold a no-confidence vote 
against Prime Minister Ecevit. The parliament 
was forced to convene by Islamist members who 
wanted to lift the law that barred certain Islamist 
leaders from participating in elections. Deputies 
from several parties, angered at being left off 
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electoral lists, allied themselves with the Islamists 
to try to delay the elections. [3/19 FT] 

Mar. 20: In Van Province, in the southeast, a 
suicide bomber killed himself and injured two 
police officers. Authorities believed the bomber 
was a member of the PKK. [3/21 WP] 

Mar. 21: A bomb exploded on a pipeline in the 
southeast, preventing the flow of crude oil from 
Iraq. Authorities blamed PKK forces for the 
explosion. [3/22 WP] : 

Mar. 22: Prime Minister Ecevit survived a cen- 
sure motion in a paliamentary vote of 241 to 236. 
[3/22 FBIS, 3/23 NYT, FT, WP] 

The British Independent Television Commis- 
sion suspended MED TV for airing programs, 
“likely to encourage or to incite crime or to lead to 
disorder.” [3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 23: The PKK claimed responsibility for 
damaging an oil pipeline on 21 March. [3/24 
NYT] 

Mar. 31: AA reported that, over the previous 
month, security forces had arrested 400 people 
who were allegedly involved with the “Scientists’ 
Group,” a subgroup within Hizballah. [4/1 NYT] 
Apr. 5: A suicide bomber attempted to kill the 
governor of Bingol Province, in the southeast, as 
he was walking from his car to his office. The 
governor survived, but a 13-year-old girl was 
killed. [4/6 NYT] 

Apr. 7: About 15,000 Turkish troops invaded 
northern Iraq to attack PKK forces. [4/8 NYT] 
Apr. 9: A court sentenced 114 intellectuals and 
rights activists to one year’s imprisonment each 
for signing a 1993 declaration, presented to the 
United Nations, calling for a peaceful solution to 
the Kurdish conflict. [4/10 NYT, WP] ` 
Apr. 10: PKK leader Ocalan issued a statement 
through his lawyers calling on the PKK to refrain 
from violence before the 18 April elections. [4/11 
WP] 

Apr. 13: Authorities broke up a rally in Diyarba- 
kir and arrested 300 HADEP supporters. [4/14 
FT, WSJ, 4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 14: The constitutional court rejected an 
appeal to ban HADEP from participation in the 18 
April elections. [4/15 NYT] 
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United Arab Emirates 


See, Petroleum Affairs 


Yemen 


1999 

Jan, 17: The interior ministry reported that two 
British and four Dutch tourists had been kid- 
napped in the north. [1/18 WP, 1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 19: Security officials reported that members 


of the Bakil tribe had demanded the release of a. 


detained tribesman in exchange for the release of the 
two British and four Dutch tourists. [1/20 NYT] 
Jan. 27: Kidnappers abducted three Germans. 


The kidnappers said they were holding them in 
Al-Jawf, in the north. [1/28 WP] 

Jan. 30: Kidnappers released a German hostage 
to deliver their demands to the German embassy 
and threatened unspecified consequences to the 
hostage’s kidnapped family members if she did 
not return. [1/31 WP] 

Feb. 2: Kidnappers released a British couple and 
a Dutch family after having detained them for two 
weeks. [2/3 NYT] 

Feb. 7: Kidnappers released a German woman 
and her son, who had been held hostage for a 
month. [2/8 FT] 

Apr. 15: Al-Quds al-‘Arabi reported that, on 13 
April, security forces had clashed with “highway- 
men” in Al-Jawf Province, killing five people and 
injuring three others. [4/19 FBIS] 





Book Reviews 


ISRAEL’S LABOR GOVERNMENT TALKS TO 
ITS NEIGHBORS: LESSONS FROM TWO 
PARTICIPANTS’ MEMOIRS 


Review Article by Helena Cobban 


` The Brink of Peace: The Israeli-Syrian Negotiations, by Itamar Rabinovich. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1998. xv + 264 pages. Notes to p. 271. Index to p. 283. n.p. 


The Process: 1,100 Days that Changed the Middle East, by Uri Savir. New York: Random 
House, 1998. xi + 315 pages. Index to p. 326. $27.95. 


Both of these books are memoirs by Israeli officials, each of whom headed one of the post-1991 Madrid 
negotiating “tracks.” Yet, the two memoirs are constructed very differently. Uri Savir’s The Process, a 
record of his well-known “Oslo talks” with the Palestinians, is breezy and engaging, and shows the hand 
of a deft editor. In contrast, Itamar Rabinovich’s The Brink of Peace, the record of his work with the 
Syrians, has the style of traditional diplomatic memoirs: measured prose, and a great deal of analysis, 
second-guessing and interpretation. It also suffers from poor organization, numerous jarring misspell- 
ings of names and occasional etymological infelicities. 

Reading the books together can be instructive. Each author brought to his task a considerable body 
of experiences, evaluations and hopes. Tantalizingly, Rabinovich mentions that “Every historian carries 
personal baggage that interferes with the detached and unbiased presentation expected of him” (p. xi). 
However, Rabinovich says nothing about what his own “baggage” might be. Reading the books 
together can also provide insights about the differing mindsets of the authors and those of their 
mentors—Yitzhak Rabin (in the case of Rabinovich) and Shimon Peres (in the case of Savir); moreover, 
the reader can learn about the relationship between the respective institutions in which the two authors 
served. 

When the Labor Party’s June 1992 election victory was announced, many expected Rabin, the new 
Prime Minister, to move first on the Palestinian track (and then on the Syrian one). The Labor platform 
had, after all, promised an interim agreement with the Palestinians within “six to nine months” of taking 
office. Yet, Rabinovich tells the reader, when, in late July, US Secretary of State James Baker arrived 
in Israel from Damascus, he expressed the “conviction” that Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad was ready 
to make peace. According to Rabinovich’s account, Baker also expressed his willingness, and that of 
the US Government, to make a serious commitment to help bring about peace on this track. In addition, 
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“Both Rabin and Baker saw the advantage of dealing first with an authoritative head of state rather than 
with the diffuse Palestinian polity” (pp. 54-55). Although Rabin may have decided to concentrate first 
on Syria, he was nonetheless cautious, and determined not to hurry. In these respects—as in many 
others—he and Asad brought remarkably similar “styles” to the ensuing negotiations. 

In the Arab-Israeli arena, however, events on the ground seldom stand still. In December 1992, 
Rabin decided to expel more than 400 Palestinians from their homes in the occupied territories. 
Although smaller groups of Palestinians had suffered such expulsions at intervals throughout the 
previous decades of the occupation, the mass expulsion of 1992 sparked a worldwide furor. All the Arab 
negotiators suspended their participation in the talks, and Rabin eventually realized that neither the 
continued application of Israel’s vast coercive apparatus nor prolonged diplomatic neglect could bring 
peace with the Palestinians. The following April, the Americans managed to re-start the bilateral 
negotiations. Nevertheless, it soon became clear that not even Faysal Husayni’s addition to the 
Palestinian team could give it any power independent of the Tunis-based Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). In mid-May, Rabin authorized Foreign Minister Shimon Peres to send ministry 
head Savir to the then still-secret talks with the PLO in Oslo. 

The most fateful interaction between the Palestinian and Syrian tracks of the talks came that 
August. On August 3, the new US Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, was in Israel, beginning one 
of his many diplomatic shuttles between Israel and Syria. According to Rabinovich, at a meeting at 
which only he and Dennis Ross (the head of the US peace team) were looking on, “Rabin asked 
Christopher to explore with Asad, on the assumption that his own demand would be satisfied, first 
whether Syria would be willing to sign a peace treaty with Israel without linkage to the pace of progress 
with others, second whether Syria was ready for a full peace...and third, whether Syria was ready to 
offer elements of peace before the completion of withdrawal” (pp. 104-105). Characteristically 
guarded, Rabinovich does not reveal explicitly what Asad’s “own demand” was. Nevertheless, the 
reader can ascertain—from the context in which this reference is made, from the rest of the book, and 
from confirmation that Syrian Foreign Minister Faruq Shar‘a later provided—that the demand in 
question was Syria’s longstanding one for a full Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 

Christopher and Ross saw Asad the next day, and, on August 5, returned to Israel to convey to 
Rabin and Rabinovich what he had said. As Rabinovich describes it, “Asad was willing to offer formal 
contractual peace for full withdrawal and was, in principle, willing to view the agreement as ‘standing 
on its own two feet,’ but then came a long list of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’” (p. 106). Of Rabin’s August 3 offer, 
Rabinovich writes, “When Christopher returned the next day with what Rabin, at least, viewed as a 
disappointing answer, the prime minister gave the green light to conclude the Oslo agreement” (p. 86). 
In other words, having beaten around the bush on the Syrian track for a year, Rabin finally made a 
serious peace gesture to Asad on August 3, Asad made a significant and swift counter-offer. This, 
however, failed fully to satisfy Rabin who, thereupon, turned away from the Syrian track and gave the 
go-ahead to Oslo. (Notably, Christopher and Ross did little to urge a constructive response from Rabin. 
Instead, after a second quick trip to Damascus, they left for summer vacation.) 

Rabin’s August 1993 overture and follow-up “clarification” (i.e., that “full” withdrawal meant the 
line of June 4, 1967) have been the subject of intense debate. Rabinovich has (nearly) always remained 
loyal to the Rabin-inspired story that the communication in question was strictly a “hypothetical,” and 
not a firm “commitment.” But there were never any alternative “hypotheticals” on the table: from that 
point on, the assumption of a full Israeli withdrawal from Golan was the only basis on which the talks 
continued. Rabin faced a dilemma: he felt that he could not reveal this publicly before pinning down 
the rest of the peace package with Syria, but he also felt that he could not abandon the tactic of 
dividing-and-ruling the Arab parties, which endlessly postponed the consummation of this package. 

On the Palestinian track, the PLO leadership was much more desperate than Asad to reach an 
agreement. Savir’s team brought the Oslo talks to an initial “breakthrough” in September 1993—though 
the Israeli-Palestinian Declaration of Principles still only mandated a first disengagement between the 
Israeli military and Palestinian residents of the occupied areas. After the Declaration of Principles was 
signed, the hard work of negotiating its implementation dragged on. One of Savir’s most interesting 
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observations—more revealing than his fulsome descriptions of “walks in the woods” with Palestinian 
negotiator Abu ‘Ala’, the blossoming friendship between their two daughters, etc-—comes on p. 207 
of The Process: here was Savir, long a high-flier in the Israeli Foreign Ministry, a person with a long 
political relationship with Israel’s “Mr. Peace,” Shimon Peres, who had been engaged in intensive talks 
with the Palestinians since May 1993. In August 1995, Savir finally began to negotiate the details of 
handing over civil powers in the West Bank cities (Area A) to the Palestinians: “I did not know—and 
I think few other Israelis did—how thoroughly we had invaded the lives of our Palestinian neighbors. 
We repressed this knowledge as we may have been the first conquerors in history who felt themselves 
conquered...What I discovered in the Patio was that a West Bank Palestinian could not build, work, 
study, purchase land, grow produce, start a business, take a walk at night, enter Israel, go abroad, or visit 
his family in Gaza or Jordan without permission from us. The apparatus for managing this octopus was 
huge” (p. 207). So, there we have it: repression through the simple (or perhaps, willful) inattention of 
Israel’s pampered élite. (One can also wonder why, before then, Abu ‘Ala’ had not done more to 
educate his interlocutor.) 

After Yigal Amir killed Rabin in November 1995, and Peres took over as Premier, Savir and 
Rabinovich suddenly found themselves thrown together. “During most of his tenure,” Rabinovich 
writes, “Rabin had denied Peres real access to the Syrian track, and Peres in turn made no secret of his 
criticism of the conduct of the Israeli-Syrian negotiation and of his own desire to take charge of them” 
(p. 196). Now, suddenly, Peres was in charge. Rabinovich had to act fast. President Clinton was flying 
to Israel for Rabin’s funeral. Before Peres met him there, Rabinovich had to make sure the new Premier 
was briefed on the nuances of Rabin’s diplomacy toward Syria. Rabinovich writes, “It was all done 
under immense time pressure, but I did make a point of warning Peres against the term ‘commitment’” 
(p. 199). 

Peres then installed Savir—over Rabinovich’s head—to lead the talks with the Syrians. Under 
Peres and Savir, this track entered a radically new phase, in which all the outstanding items were 
negotiated in parallel, in lengthy informal sessions at the Wye Plantation in Maryland. The situation was 
like a Greek tragedy. In the background, Palestinians disgruntled with the slow pace of Oslo (and 
Israel’s debilitating “closures” of their areas) were preparing violent outbursts of terror. When that 
terror was unleashed, Peres, frustrated, turned his “wrath” (i.e., Operation Grapes of Wrath) against 
Lebanon and Syria. This alienated Israel’s Palestinian voters, which contributed to Peres’ electoral 
defeat in May 1996. 

Today, seven years after the Oslo process got under way, a new Labor administration has taken 
office. What can Israelis and their friends learn from these two books that will help the government of 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak do a better job than Rabin and Peres did in building long-term positive 
relationships with Israel’s neighbors? These books offer three suggestions. First, do not delay, do not 
delay, do not delay. Delaying, or playing fancy little diplomatic games, or holding out in order to gain 
a tiny final advantage, can be fatal. Second, from this point on, think in terms of “comprehensive, 
region-wide peace.” As Savir and Peres discovered, casting the idea of peace in a regional framework 
builds new possibilities. This is even more the case today. Working with the Syrians, Palestinians, 
Lebanese and other Arabs—all together—is now the best way, indeed the only way, to attain peace. The 
tactic of divide-and-rule may be good for a time of hostilities, but peace requires habits of trust and 
cooperation. Third, remember the simple, but important, point that Arab societies and their concerns 
deserve just as much respect as the Israeli public and its concerns. Savir’s little tale about his ignorance 
of the Palestinians’ daily lives was one reminder of how often, and for how long, some Israelis can 
forget this. Likewise, Rabinovich offers a classic example (in his discussion on public diplomacy, pp. 
79-81) of how his solicitude, and that of Rabin, toward the concerns of the Israeli public drove the 
concerns of the Syrian public quite out of their purview. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan: Mullah, Marx, and Muja- 
hid, by Ralph H. Magnus and Eden Naby. Fore- 
word by Dan Rather. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1998. xiii + 195 pages. Bibl. essay to p. 
200. Bios. of modern rulers to p. 204. Chron. to 
p. 244. Gloss. to p. 247. Notes to p. 264. Index to 
p. 274. $30. 


Reviewed by Larry P. Goodson 


Ralph Magnus and Eden Naby suggest that mod- 
ern Afghanistan’s troubles are due to the conflict- 
ing influence of three significant factors, which 
the authors symbolically label “Mullah,” “Marx,” 
and “Mujahid.” They examine the role of tradi- 
tional Islam (Mullah) by providing an overview of 
Islamic institutions and the various religious com- 
munities in Afghanistan (Hanafi Sunni, Imami 
Shi‘a, Isma‘ili Shi‘a, the Sufi brotherhoods). This 
introductory background to Islam in Afghanistan 
is solid, but would have been stronger had the 
authors considered the work of Asta Olesen.! On 
the other hand, their discussion of modernization 
(Marx), based in part on the authors’ fieldwork in 
Afghanistan over the past three decades, is per- 
haps the strongest chapter in the book. Neverthe- 
less, their claim that “the crucial failure of the 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPA) regime of Taraki and Amin derived from 
the lack of party unity” (p. 127) seems overstated 
in light of the national rebellion that broke out in 
1979 in response to the PDPA’s ill-considered 
reforms and affiliation with the Soviet Union. The 
analysis of the recent rise of Islamist movements 
(Mujahid) includes an interesting discussion of 
the term jihad as used in Afghanistan. However, 
this chapter, which is organized by dividing the 
mujahidin into three branches—political organi- 
zations, field commanders, and intellectuals and 
administrators—needs more detail to be convinc- 
ing. This chapter also contains several minor 
errors in reference to dates (e.g., the end of the 
Iran-Iraq War occurred in 1988, not 1986, as 
stated on page 147). 

A 


1. Asta Olesen, Islam and Politics in Afghani- 
stan (Surrey, UK: Curzon Press, 1995). 


Three contextual chapters provide a good back- 
ground for the non-specialist. Chapter one ex- 
plains the impact of physical features, such as 
geography and the agricultural system, on demog- 
raphy and ethnicity, and provides a useful over- 
view of the complex ethnic mix of Afghanistan. 
The second chapter divides Afghanistan’s pre- 
1973 history into five periods dating from 500 
B.C.E., although the majority of this history is 
devoted to the last three periods, which begin in 
1709. This chapter shows how “the struggle of 
Afghanistan in the contemporary period may be 
regarded as the struggle to retain the autonomy 
gained in the eighteenth century rather than revert 
to its role as the anonymous crossroads of Asia” 
(p. 25). This theme is examined further in chapter 
three, which, in order to explain the occurrence of 
the Afghan-Soviet War (1978-89) and the sub- 
sequent Afghan Civil War, focuses on the geopo- 
litical factors influencing Afghanistan. 

Unfortunately, the book suffers from several 
flaws, some of which are significant. First, the 
analytical framework leads the authors occasion- 
ally to revisit the same material, such as portions 
of chapter three that discuss geographical and 
historical factors previously covered in chapters 
one and two. In addition, despite the excellent 
250-year chronology (to 1997), the book lacks an 
historical treatment of the post-1973 period. Con- 
sequently, important aspects of Afghanistan’s re- 
cent history, especially the war years, are covered 
in the analytical chapters. This makes it difficult 
for the reader to understand fully the war and its 
impact on Afghan society. 

This book, which was conceived nearly two 
decades ago (p. xiii), appears to have been written 
during these years, rendering parts of the analysis 
irrelevant. This problem is especially noticeable 
in the last chapter, which attempts to place Af- 
ghanistan within a Central Asian context by 
exploring the impact of legitimacy, regional Is- 
lamic politics and regional cooperation on Af- 
ghanistan’s future. The last half of the chapter 
(pp. 179-95), which deals with the Taliban move- 
ment, appears to have been hastily written at a 
most inopportune time—in the summer of 1997, 
when the Taliban suffered a significant defeat in 
northern Afghanistan that left their future unclear. 
These pages contain little detailed information on 
the Taliban, and are marred further by poor 
writing, incorrect and inconsistent spelling (e.g., 


Abdul Rashid Dustam becomes Dostam on page 
193), and minor errors of fact. Furthermore, the 
book ends without a conclusion, leaving the 
reader stuck in the middle of the Taliban story 
(admittedly, perhaps an appropriate metaphor for 
present-day Afghanistan). 

Despite its flaws, this book shows how, over 
the past century, traditional Islam, modernization, 
and revivalist Islam have engaged in a struggle for 
Afghanistan (an analytical framework that could 
be extended ta many other countries in the Middle 
East). Written in an easy style that is thankfully 
free of jargon, Magnus and Naby’s contribution 
provides a useful, if imperfect, introduction to the 
complexity of modern Afghanistan. 


Larry P. Goodson, Assistant Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, American University in Cairo 


THE GULF 


The Making of the Gulf War: Origins of 
Kuwait’s Long-Standing Territorial Dis- 
pute with Iraq, by H. Rahman. Berkshire, UK: 
Ithaca Press, 1997. xv + 327 pages. Appends. to 
p. 352. Bibl. to p. 359. Index to p. 378. $45. 


Reviewed by Nader Entessar 


There were numerous reasons for Iraq’s August 
1990 invasion of Kuwait, such as President 
Saddam Husayn’s regional ambitions, Kuwait’s 
alleged overproduction of oil at Iraq’s expense, 
and border and territorial disputes. Iraq’s invasion 
and occupation of Kuwait and the resulting Gulf 
War have received wide coverage, both in popular 
and scholarly publications. However, there are 
few detailed works on the historical border dis- 
putes between Iraq and Kuwait. This book, which 
is written by a senior research officer at the 
Research and Documents Division of the Diwan 
Amiri in Qatar, provides a balanced and thorough 
historical account of the territorial disputes be- 
tween these two Persian Gulf neighbors. The 
author has relied on extensive primary documents 
from the India Office Library and Records and the 
Public Record Office in London, as well as sec- 
ondary published work, to challenge Iraq’s terri- 
torial claims to Kuwaiti territory. 
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Rahman traces the genesis of the Iraq-Kuwait 
boundary dispute to the beginning of the 20th 
century, when the Ottoman Empire established 
military outposts in Safwan, Umm Qasr and 
Bubiyan Island, thereby extending its reach to the 
northern Gulf region. The extension of Ottoman 
authority to these areas alarmed Sheikh Mubarak 
of Kuwait and caused him to declare that these 
areas, as well as the island of Warba, belonged to 
Kuwait. Subsequent negotiations between Brit- 
ain—which had turned Kuwait into a protector- 
ate—and Ottoman authorities led to recognition 
of Kuwait’s ownership of the Bubiyan and Warba 
islands. After the First World War, Britain recog- 
nized Kuwait’s sovereignty over Safwan and 
Umm Qasr, although Kuwait did not occupy those 
two places. As Rahman notes, this left the door 
open for future Iragi challenges to Kuwait-Iraq 
boundary demarcations. 

Iraq’s emergence as an independent state in 
1932 added a new dimension to the simmering 
territorial disputes between the two sides. In a 
September 1938 memorandum to the British gov- 
ernment, Iraq claimed sovereignty over Kuwait. 
The basis of this claim was that, upon achieving 
independence, Iraq had inherited sovereignty over 
the Ottoman vilayet of Basra and its subordinate 
areas, including Kuwait. One of the major argu- 
ments in Rahman’s book is that Kuwait had never 
been part of the Basra administration. Besides, 
Iraq itself apparently did not take its demands 
seriously, offering to forgo its claim to Kuwait in 
return for minor territorial concessions from, and 
the establishment of a customs union and a 
bilateral security arrangement with Kuwait. 

During the 1940s and 1950s, Iraq made a 
number of territorial demands, including owner- 
ship of, or sovereign rights over, Warba and 
Bubiyan, in order to gain full possession of the 
approaches to Umm Qasr for the purpose of 
building an alternative port to Basra..For reasons 
that the author does not clearly articulate, the 
British never demarcated with precision the Ku- 
wait-Iraq frontier, although they had made pro- 
posals to the Iraqi government in 1940 and 1951. 
The overthrow of the Iraqi monarchy in 1958 
brought a temporary halt to the increasing tension 
between the two sides. In fact, it initially appeared 
that the military regime of General ‘Abd al-Karim 
Qasim (1958—63) had minimal interest in pursu- 
ing monarchical Iraq’s claim to Kuwaiti territory. 
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However, when Kuwait became a fully indepen- 
dent state in 1961, General Qasim deployed 
troops in southern Iraq, and threatened to invade 
and annex Kuwait. Military intervention by Brit- 
ain deterred Qasim from carrying out his threat. 

Qasim’s overthrow in 1963 brought about a 
major shift in Iraq-Kuwait relations; the new 
military regime in Iraq (Colonel ‘Abd al-Salam 
‘Arif, President 1963—66) affirmed Kuwait’s sov- 
ereignty and recognized the boundary demarca- 
tion as defined in the 1932 exchange of letters 
between Kuwait and Iraq. With the exception of 
its residual claim over Warba and half of Bubiyan, 
Iraq seemed to have abandoned its claim to 
Kuwait. However, Saddam Husayn’s invasion 
and annexation of Kuwait once again brought 
Iraq’s claim to Kuwait to the foreground. Al- 
though the Iraq-Kuwait Boundary Demarcation 
Commission, which was formed by the United 
Nations after the 1991 Gulf War, produced a final 
map delineating the Kuwait-Iraq border, Iraq has 
rejected the commission’s demarcation lines, 
thereby maintaining its hostilities with Kuwait. 

Rahman has written a useful book that places 
the territorial disputes between Kuwait and Iraq in 
a proper historical framework. Although the 
book’s primary appeal will be to historians of the 
Persian Gulf region, policymakers can also bene- 
fit from the vast array of data that it contains. 


Nader Entessar is professor of political science at 
Spring Hill College in Mobile, Alabama. 


IRAQ 


The Jewish Exodus from Iraq, 1948-1951, 
by Moshe Gat. London and Portland, OR: Frank 
Cass, 1997. ix + 195 pages. Bibl. to p. 204. Index 
to p. 209, $52.25 cloth; $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Jane S. Gerber 


Between 1948 and 1951, 120,000 Jews were 
airlifted en masse from Iraq to Israel, thereby 
ending the most ancient community of the Jewish 


diaspora. Highly integrated in the cultural and - 


economic life of the country, Iraqi Jews had been 
outspoken advocates of integration in the newly 
founded Iraqi state. The reasons for the failure of 


this policy and the causes of the emigration 
movement have been the subject of several stud- 
ies and considerable controversy. Relying primar- 
ily upon British and Israeli sources, Moshe Gat 
addresses many of the central issues surrounding 
the emigration debate, covering already familiar 
territory while adding some interesting new de- 
tails and hypotheses to the literature. 

Iraq’s Jews emerged in the 19th and 20th 
centuries as a modernizing element in this rela- 
tively neglected Ottoman province. Benefitting 
from the twin blessings of moderate rabbinical 
leadership and the fruits of Western education 
provided by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
Jews played a significant role in the emergent 
economic and intellectual life of the country. 
Notwithstanding the prominence of several Jew- 
ish banking families whose sons had migrated to 
the Far East, the majority of the country’s Jews 
were petty traders, artisans and peddlers who 
viewed their future as an integral part of the 
nascent Iraqi state. 

After Iraq’s conquest by Great Britain in 1917, 
the Jewish position began to weaken. While the 
Jews benefitted from the economic expansion and 
development of the country under British occupa- 
tion, they faced growing political isolation and 
insecurity as their Muslim neighbors were drawn 
into the unfolding Arab-Jewish conflict in Pales- 
tine and flirted with pro-Axis sentiments. The 
majority of Iraq’s Jews responded to their grow- 
ing vulnerability by plunging into the life of the 
Iragi nation, disavowing Zionism publicly when 
called upon to do so. A minority increased their 
involvement in the communist and socialist polit- 
ical opposition, while a small number joined the 
tiny Zionist underground. 

Throughout the 1920s and 1930s Jews con- 
fronted escalating oppression—wholesale dis- 
missals from government posts, confiscations of 
personal property, denials of licenses to practice 
medicine, as well as discriminatory quotas in 
secondary and higher education. Anti-Jewish 
measures reached a climax in June 1941, when an 
orgy of hatred and destruction (known as the 
farhud) broke out in Baghdad. As a result of the 
pivotal economic role that Iraq played in British 
operations during the Second World War, how- 
ever, the country continued to enjoy prosperity; 
this, in turn, reduced the impact of the trauma of 
the farhud. According to Gat, because of this 


prosperity, most Jews would not have fied Iraq 
had they been permitted to remain, although, 
obviously, the farhud considerably dampened 
their hope of integration and sense of security. Gat 
indulges in interesting speculation on the identity 
of the authors of these anti-Jewish measures, 
acknowledging that his inability to gain access to 
Iraqi archival sources constrained his efforts. 

The heart of Gat’s treatment revolves around 
the precipitous decline of the Jewish position as a 
result of the 1948 Arab-Israeli war. The Jewish 
dilemma of national identity deepened with the 
outbreak of war in Palestine in 1948. While most 
Jews attempted to steer clear of any activity that 
could be construed as Zionist, Iraq’s anti-Jewish 
measures accelerated, ending in a spectacularly 
rigged show trial and public hanging. The small 
Zionist movement, which had been formed in the 
early 1940s—to train Jews in self defense, help 
them learn Hebrew and prepare them for emigra- 
tion—began to devote its efforts to smuggling 
Jews out of the country through Iran. 

Despite the inaccessibility of Arabic archival 
sources, Gat presents a fascinating analysis of the 
vicissitudes of the emigration movement. His 
chronological reconstruction of the movement is 
interspersed with discussion of the theories which 
seek to determine the relative responsibility of 
Zionists, various Arab nationalists and psycholog- 
ical factors for the Jewish exodus from Iraq. In 
examining the complex issue of Israeli immigra- 
tion policy in 1949-50, Gat places Israeli deci- 
sions on Iraqi quotas within the broader 
framework of worldwide Jewish emigration, par- 
ticularly from behind the Iron Curtain. While 
noting the anti-Sephardic bias of some advocates 
of restrictive immigration in the Israeli govern- 
ment, Gat resists the temptation to polemicize. 

By 1950, the situation of the Iraqi Jews had 
reached crisis proportions. Tens of thousands 
were in limbo: facing an Iraqi deadline on denat- 
uralization, lacking means of transport and bereft 
of their property. On January 14, 1951, as Israel 
debated immigration issues, a grenade was tossed 
at an immigration registration station in the court- 
yard of the Mas’uda Semtov Synagogue in Bagh- 
dad. This was one of a series of anti-Jewish 
bombings to have occurred that year. Gat reviews 
the theories propounded about the identities of the 
perpetrators. In so doing, Gat offers new insights 
about the divisions among Jewish leaders in Iraq, 
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as well as some of the tactics employed by the 
Zionist underground to publicize the precarious 
fate of Iraqi Jewry. Gat emphasizes repeatedly 
how the fears of the Iraqi government that anti- 
Jewish actions would spill over into anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations impinged upon all policy 
calculations. In this context, he throws some 
interesting light on the debates about alternative 
emigration routes and the varying degrees of 
indifference or profiteering by Americans, British 
and Iraqis. We learn, for instance, that some Iraqi 
politicians exploited for personal gain the require- 
ment that Jews obtain the approval of five gov- 
ernment departments in order to obtain emigration 
papers. Transporting Jews out of the country was 
a lucrative “business” for family members of 
Ministry of Interior functionaries, and for the 
family of Premier Nuri es-Sa‘id himself. Gat 
draws fascinating parallels about the disposition 
of emigrants’ property between the Iraqi Jewish 
and Palestinian cases, noting that both Nuri es- 
Sa‘id and Israeli (then Foreign Minister) Moshe 
Sharett (in a Knesset speech on March 19, 1950) 
mooted the issue of frozen assets in the course of 
policy deliberations. Unfortunately, this tantaliz- 
ing material is fragmentary. 

According to Gat, a combination of two factors 
drove Iraq’s decision to expel the Jews rapidly 
and completely: the hope that the stampede of 
Jewish immigrants from all the Muslim countries 
would burden Israel to the point of collapse, and 
the fear that the mounting crisis caused by the 
large number of Jews in limbo could produce 
internal disorder in Iraq. In fact, Nuri es-Sa‘id 
toyed with the idea of dumping the Jews in either 
Jordan or Kuwait. Gat rejects the arguments of 
those historians and polemicists who contend that 
the Zionist underground, in an effort to publicize 
the plight of Jews and accelerate the rate of visa 
applications, was responsible for the 1951 bomb- 
ings of Jewish property. 5 

This book is a deft, but incomplete account of 
the Jews’ flight from Iraq between 1948 and 1951 
that begs for documentation from the Iraqi ar- 
chives. Despite this obvious limitation, it enriches 
the literature on the fate of Sephardic Jewry in 
modern times and the tragic destruction of ancient 
ethnic communities in Iraq and elsewhere which 
forms an integral part of the saga of modern 
nationalism. 
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Jane S. Gerber is professor of history at the 
Graduate School and University of the City Uni- 
versity of New York (CUNY); and director of 
CUNY’s Institute for Sephardic Studies. 


Saddam’s Word: Political Discourse in 
Iraq, by Ofra Bengio. Oxford, UK: Oxford 
University Press, 1998. ix + 211 pages. Notes to 
p. 248. Bibl. to p. 258. Index to p. 266. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Jacqueline Ismael 


In Saddam’s Word, Ofra Bengio attempts to use 
political discourse “to shape a prism through 
which to discern that regime’s political culture 
and follow the political processes evolving in the 
society” (p. 3). To accomplish this, Bengio con- 
ducts a semantic and lexicographic analysis of 
key words embedded in the idioms of Ba‘thi 
discourse. Specifically, Bengio analyzes Iraqi 
President Saddam Husayn’s speeches (and other 
published utterances) and Ba‘thi pronouncements 
in the media. Describing the purpose and method 
of this analysis, Bengio writes: “It is not the 
course of events that stands at the center of our 
endeavor; rather, it is the language, the expres- 
sions and verbal statements, that reflected events 
and at times shaped and nurtured them” (p. 3). 

The analysis is organized into five overlapping 
spheres of public life: “the Ba‘th and the revolu- 
tion; the political system and its leader Saddam 
Husayn; nation-building and ethnic-minorities; 
enemies and wars; and history and Islam” (p. vii). 
Reflecting these overlapping spheres, the text is 
divided into five parts, each of which is comprised 
of two-to-four chapters, 14 chapters in all. 

The first part of the book, entitled “Revolution 
and Revival,” explores the nature of the Ba‘th 
regime through its appropriation of the terminol- 
ogy of political instability (from thawra to ridda), 
political development (from jahiliyya to umma), 
and political action (from tathgif ba‘thi to ‘unf). 
The second part, called “From ‘Popular’ to Total- 
itarian Democracy,” examines the political insti- 
tutions of the Ba‘th regime through its corruption 
of the terminology of governance (from dawla 
dimugratiyya to al-qa’id al-darura). In the third 
part, “Unity and Separatism,” Bengio analyzes the 
Ba‘thi approach (i.e., perspectives and policies) to 
nation-building in a pluralist society in terms of 


its use of the mythology of political identity (from 
al-giwa al-wataniyya to ta’ifiyya vis-à-vis the 
Shi‘a; to al-jayb al-amil al-mutamarrid vis-à-vis 
the Kurds). The fourth part, “Cycles of Enmity 
and Violence,” probes the Ba‘thi psyche in terms 
of its mystification of paranoia (imbiryaliyya) and 
violence (istishhad). Finally, “Epic and Apoca- 
lypse” examines the regime’s response to deep 
crisis through its misappropriation of the language 
of venerated traditions (from al-Qadisiyya to sura 
al-fil). 

Bengio’s study sharply reveals two character- 
istics of Ba‘thi political discourse. The first is the 
dominance of themes of terror and violence, 
which reflect the pernicious nature of the regime. 
On this subject, Bengio writes: “One of the most 
striking aspects of the Ba‘thi political discourse is 
its constant emphasis on threats from ever-present 
and dangerous enemies and, simultaneously, on 
strength, force and the use of force, and violence 
and its application. Closely linked with each 
other, these two themes provide the regime with 
its raison d’étre: the invocation of fear and 
anxiety and the glorification of the use of force...” 
(p. 125). 

This study also discloses a second key feature 
of Ba‘thi political discourse; namely, the shift 
from socialist to Islamic motifs in response to 
severe political crisis. Bengio observes: “Gradu- 
ally, the party had to drop the political discourse 
with which it had come to power and replace it 
with, or at least range alongside it, a different kind 
of public language. The latter drew on themes 
of historical, above all Islamic, provenance” 
(p. 159). 

The strength of the study derives from this 
contribution to the understanding of Ba‘thi polit- 
ical discourse. However, the inferences that the 
author makes about Iraqi politics and society are 
both conceptually and methodologically flawed. 
This problem derives from the author’s reliance 
on assumptions about, rather than knowledge of, 
many aspects of Iraq. In fact, the study reflects a 
superficial journalistic conception of social dy- 
namics in Iraq. 

Very early in the study, the author establishes 
her central assumption that “language is a faithful 
reflection of the actual political circumstances of 
modern Iraq” (p. 14). However, she only exam- 
ines public language in the public sector, as if 
language and political discourse are the same 


thing. Essentially, this renders the study concep- 
tually invalid. What is delivered through this 
framework of conceptual invalidity and flawed 
methodology is a caricature of Iraq. Like George 
Orwell’s caricature of totalitarian society in Ani- 
mal Farm, Iraq is depicted simplistically as 
“Saddam’s farm.” 

The reality of politics in general, and Iraq in 
particular, is that it is multi-dimensional, with a 
complex dialectic operating between political dis- 
course and political action on the one hand, and 
popular culture and political culture on the other. 
This dialectic also operates on a second level: 
between symbol and substance. This complexity 
is lost in this study, where Bengio posits a linear 
relationship between “Saddam’s word” and Iraqi 
politics, and between political discourse and Iraqi 
society. The relationship between Saddam’s gov- 
ernment and Ba‘thi politics is a case in point. The 
author’s understanding of this relationship is su- 
perficial at best, relying almost entirely on polit- 

‘ical discourse. The writings of former high 
ranking Ba‘thists provide the only opportunity for 
an inside view of this relationship. There are at 
least ten such works now published. Among the 
most significant are the five works of Hasan 


al-‘Alawi. Yet, the author largely overlooks this 


entire body of literature, referring to only one of 
Hasan al-‘Alawi’s works—and the least signifi- 
cant of them—in revealing Saddam Husayn’s 
style of government and the inner workings of his 
secret organizations. She neglects Al-‘Alawi’s 
seminal work, al-‘Irag: Dawlat al-Munazzama 
al-Sirriyah (Cairo: al-Sharika al-Sa‘udiyya li al- 
Abhath wa al-Nashr, 1991). 

Thus, despite its strengths, this book suffers 
from conceptual and methodological reduction- 
ism: Iraqi Ba‘thi politics and Iraqi society are far 
more complex than Bengio’s lexicographic anal- 
ysis does, or can, reveal. 


Jacqueline Ismael, Faculty of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Calgary 


ISRAEL 


Fifty Years of Israel, by Donald Neff. Wash- 
ington, DC: American Education Trust, 1998. vi 
+ 348 pages. Index to p. 360. n.p. 
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Reviewed by Norton Mezvinsky 


As a prolific critic of Israeli policies and United 
States support of Israel, Donald Neff has few 
equals. His most in-depth analyses have appeared 
and his major contributions have been made in his 
previous four books: Fallen Pillars, Warriors 
Against Israel, Warriors for Jerusalem, and War- 
riors at Suez. His current book, Fifty Years of 
Israel, is a compilation of 54 relatively brief 
articles that were previously published in the 
Washington Report on Middle East Affairs. The 
articles are arranged in chronological order by 
subject. The first four deal with topics that ante- 
date, but provide background for understanding, 
Israel’s emergence as a sovereign state. 

Each of Neff’s 54 essays focuses on a signifi- 
cant topic that can be viewed from differing 
perspectives. His interpretations of events are 
often at variance with those presented by mem- 
bers of the mainstream US and other media when, 
and after, the developments under examination 
occurred. Predictably, his interpretations are also 
often at variance with those of other commentators. 

Some of the shortcomings of this type of book 
are obvious. Most of Neff’s topics are complex, 
and tackle problematic issues. Yet, Neff’s discus- 
sion of each topic is severely restricted in both 
explanation and analysis. This deficiency is prob- 
ably attributable to the limited space allotted to 
each article by the publisher, Washington Report. 
One illustration of this shortcoming is Neff’s 
discussion of President Harry Truman’s wavering 
and change of position regarding partition, in the 
essay entitled “1947: Truman Supports Partition” 
(pp. 21-26). This requires more of an explanation 
than Neff provides. In fact, some of the sources 
cited by Neff address this subject in greater depth 
than he does; moreover, Neff fails to identify 
sources that examine this issue more closely than 
those he cites. 

The 54 essays contained in this book cover a 
wide range of diverse subjects that extend over a 
very lengthy period of time. As a result, Neff has 
almost certainly been unable to study sufficiently 
the multitude of primary and secondary sources 
required for serious scholarship and for the most 
compelling argumentation. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that some of his conclusions are mis- 
leading. In his essay, “1948 Zionism and Jewish 
Terrorism” (pp. 28—36), for example, Neff argues 
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that, by the mid-1990s, “a new strain of religious 
extremism” had been added to Zionist Revision- 
ism, illustrated by Dr. Baruch Goldstein’s killing 
of 29 and wounding of 150 Palestinian worshipers 
in the Ibrahami mosque in Hebron on February 
25, 1994, and by Yigal Amir’s assassination of 
Prime Minister Rabin in 1995. Neff mentions, but 
without further explanation, that Zionist Revi- 
sionism had “always had an element of religious 
messianism” that stemmed from “ultrareligous 
orthodox Jews.” Nevertheless, Neff concludes: 
“The new Revisionists have now explained the 
right to kill claimed by the early revisionists in the 
name of nationalism to include a divine right.” 
Neff does not mention that, for centuries prior to 
the advent of modern nation-states, many rabbis 
who were in positions of authority in autonomous 
Jewish communities in various countries ordered 
the killing and torturing of those Jews considered 
heretics and/or serious sinners. The rabbis con- 
tended that their orders came from God’s com- 
mandments, and that halachic (Jewish religious 
law) commentaries specified that killing and tor- 
turing of Jews by Jews was actually widely 
practiced. Neff does not mention that Jewish 
fundamentalism arose out of this background as a 
reaction against the effects of modernity upon 
Jews. Jewish fundamentalists wish to restore the 
era, which they regard as the golden age, when 
rabbis were the authorities and could issue orders 
such as these. Neff does not indicate the influence 
of Jewish fundamentalism upon Israeli Jewish 
society. Because Neff does not put Goldstein, 
Amir and their actions in the proper context, his 
conclusions are misleading. 

The above criticisms notwithstanding, Neff’s 
essays are thought-provoking. They offer many 
insights which, although not necessarily original, 
are well stated and easily understood. The book 
has two additional noteworthy merits: a biblio- 
graphical list following each essay which, though 
selective, is nonetheless useful; and a lengthy 
factual index that readers will find helpful. 


Norton Mezvinsky, Professor of History, Central 
Connecticut State University, New Britain, Con- 
necticut 


The 50 Years War—lIsrael and the Arabs, 
a six-program television series produced by 


Brian Lapping Associates for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation (BBC2), WGBH (Boston) 
and National Public Television. London: 1998. 


The Fifty Years War: Israel and the Ar- 
abs, by Aharon Bregman and Jihan El-Tahri. 
London: Penguin Books and BBC Books, 1998. 
274 pages. Notes on sources to p. 276. Select bibl. 
to p. 279. Notes and photo credits to p. 292. Index 
to p. 301. n.p. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


The period covered in this six-part television 
series produced in England extends from the 
establishment of Israel in 1948 to the Wye River 
Plantation Agreement in 1998. Given the limita- 
tions of TV pictorial documentaries, the series 
does relatively well in presenting the wars be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs. Naturally, in covering 
a half century, the producers had to be selective; 
therefore, they left out many of the crucial diplo- 
matic negotiations and the international power 
politics of the Middle East conflict. Critics will 
probably judge the series by what is omitted as 
much as by what is included. Because of their 
limitations, television documentaries are more 
useful as supplements, than as source material, to 
study events of this kind. 

Much of the first three programs focuses on 
battle scenes in what is termed here the Israel 
Independence War, the Suez War, the Six Day 
War, and the Yom Kippur War. The second part 
devotes more footage to diplomacy and the 
emerging peace process. The series is sprinkled 
throughout with interesting vignettes that are not 
part of the usual historical narrative, either from 
the Israeli or the Arab perspective. 

In the first program, for example, we learn from 
presidential adviser Clark Clifford about US Sec- 
retary of State George Marshall’s bitter reaction 
to President Harry Truman’s precipitous about 
face—his decision to recognize the State of Israel. 
Clifford recalls that he had never heard a subordi- 
nate official speak to his president as harshly as did 
Marshall when the latter threatened to vote against 
Truman in the forthcoming election. 

While the first three programs offer many 
details about the military aspects of Arab-Israeli 
relations between 1948 and 1982, they provide 


little information about the underlying causes of 
these wars. (The conventional argument is that the 
Arabs sought revenge for their various setbacks.) 
Although the Palestine Arab refugee situation is 
mentioned, the extent of its impact on Arab-Israeli 
relations is not fully explored. We see the large 
immigration of Jewish refugees from Europe and 
the Middle East, but are not told of the importance 
of abandoned Arab refugee homes, farms and 
businesses in absorbing these immigrants. The 
border clashes between Israel and its neighbors 
(which led to the 1956 and 1967 wars) are shown 
and the role of General Ariel Sharon is covered, 
but the connection between these clashes and the 
Palestine problem is unclear. Blame for border 
clashes is attributed to “terrorist” infiltration into 
Israel from the neighboring countries. 

The 1967 Lavon affair is presented by ex- 
Colonel Benyamin Gibli, the officer who claims to 
have received instructions from then-Defense 
Minister Lavon to conduct sabotage in Cairo. But 
the events leading up to the affair, the controversy 
surrounding it and the impact on Israeli politics 
are neglected. As a result, we never learn that 
Lavon denied that he had authorized the sabotage 
in Egypt plotted by Gibli and his associates. 

The international complications surrounding 
the 1956 Suez War are somewhat out of focus. 
Egyptian President Nasir’s nationalization of the 
Suez Canal is presented as a principal casus belli, 
but there is no mention of the dispute over 
financing the Nile High Dam that led to the 
nationalization, or of the reasons why Nasir be- 
came a Soviet client. 

In the second program, blame for the 1967 Six 
Day War is placed on Soviet Prime Minister 
Alexei Kosygin, who, the authors state, deliber- 
ately provoked a confrontation between Israel and 
its neighbors by spreading false reports through 
the region about Israel massing troops along the 
border with Syria. The purpose of this deception, 
they declare, was to incite a conflict that would 
alter the balance of power. While the diplomatic 
exchanges between Washington, Moscow and 
Jerusalem during the war are covered, the discus- 
sions leading up to the passage of United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 242, and this resolu- 
tion’s significance, are barely mentioned. 

The latter three programs in the series place 
less emphasis on the military aspects of Israel’s 
relations with its Arab neighbors, than on the 
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diplomacy of peace-making. Considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat’s initiative to discuss peace with Israel. 
“Sadat astonishes the world” is the way that the 
companion volume to the television series de- 
scribes Sadat’s surprise announcement to Egypt’s 
parliament on November 9, 1977 that he was 
prepared to go to the Knesset itself to discuss 
peace. 

Much of the film footage is from newsreels 
dating back to the late 1940s, such as the United 
Nations debate on the partition resolution, ships 
bringing immigrants to Haifa, Jews dancing in the 
streets after hearing about the UN decision on 
partition, the Egyptian army riding camels 
through the streets of Cairo, Palestinian leader 
Yasir ‘Arafat at a summit conference, and an 
aerial view of Israel’s bombardment of Beirut in 
1982. In both the film version and the book, there 
is extensive coverage of some rather frank remi- 
niscences by participants in the events covered. 
Among those not usually interviewed are a num- 
ber of Israeli, Egyptian, and Syrian generals, and 
George Habbash. Joseph Sisco, a former US State 
Department official, relates his difficult negotia- 
tions with Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir. 

The Committee for Accuracy in Middle East 
Reporting in America (CAMERA), which se- 
verely criticizes much of the press for its anti- 
Israel bias, describes this series as “relatively 
balanced, informative...fair...well worth watch- 
ing,” despite “some troubling omissions.” In con- 
trast, the American-Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee (ADC) says the film is “badly flawed” 
and does “a serious disservice to the viewers.” 


Don Peretz, Professor Emeritus, State University 
of New York (SUNY) 


Origins and Development of the Arab- 
Israeli Conflict, by Ann M. Lesch and Dan 
Tschirgi. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1998. 
xxxii + 115 pages. Bios. to p. 135. Docs. to p. 
155. Gloss. to p. 163. Bibl. to p. 178. Index to p. 
191. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Glenn E. Perry 


This book is part of a series of short interpretative 
histories of major 20th century topics. Although 
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there are many excellent works on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, a short survey by such fine schol- 
ars as Professors Lesch and Tschirgi could be 
useful for beginners. Yet, although this is a 
reasonably competent study, it is a disappointing 
one in a number of respects. 

Following the general format of previous vol- 
umes in the series, this book begins with a 
chronology of events. The first chapter provides 
an historical overview which emphasizes the al- 
ternation between ideological rigidity and prag- 
matism in the policies followed by both sides; the 
persistence of divisions on both sides; and the 
prominent roles in the conflict played by outsid- 
ers. The book also contains short chapters on the 
contradictory nature of Zionism and Arab/Pales- 
tinian nationalism. These are followed by chap- 
ters devoted to the Israelis, the Palestinians and 
the United States. The concluding chapter focuses 
on the situation in mid-1997 and the issues yet to 
be resolved. The book is interspersed with selec- 
tions of poetry that portray the feelings of people 
on both sides of the conflict. 

The authors deal satisfactorily with many basic 
Matters, such as the concept of “nation” as it 
applies to this conflict. They reveal the “ethnic” 
character of Zionism, contrasting it with Palestin- 
ian “territorial nationalism,” which “shifted to- 
ward ethnic nationalism, because the Zionist 
movement rejected a civic nationalism” (p. 50). 
For the most part, the chapters on the two parties 
would be informative to any non-specialist. 

In many respects, however, this book is sloppy. 
The historical overview, in particular, contains 
one passage after another that is poorly worded or 
misleading. On page 10, for example, the authors 
write: “Palestine’s Jewish community [in 
1947]...owned 7 percent of the land. However, 
the partition plan allotted 55 percent of the land to 
the Jewish state.” Here, the authors have related 
some important facts, but have blurred the dis- 
tinction between ownership of agricultural land 
and political control, or sovereignty, over terri- 
tory. This carelessness is nonpartisan and some- 
times not directly relevant to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Nevertheless, even trivial flaws mar the 
quality of a book when, as in this case, they are so 
numerous. 

The authors note that 60 percent of the Pales- 
tinians became refugees in 1948 while only 40 
percent remained at home (pp. 53, 72). This 


obscures the much larger percentage of Palestin- 
ians who were uprooted in the area the Israelis 
conquered. As for why so many people were 
displaced, the authors mention Chaim Weiz- 
mann’s and, later, the Jewish Agency’s call for 
“population transfer” (p. 48). However, they do 
not indicate how pervasive this concept was in 
Zionist thinking, and fail to consider how a Jewish 
state in a country. with a non-Jewish majority 
would have been possible without such “ethnic 
cleansing.” The reader must look elsewhere to 
learn whether, in fact, the Palestinians needlessly 
“fied or had been expelled” (p. 12). The authors 
merely mention, in a way that is confusing, the 
collusion between Transjordan/Jordan and the 
Zionists/Israelis. 

As for the role of the United States, the authors 
tell us that settling the conflict did not become a 
priority until 1967. Sometimes they cast Wash- 
ington’s post-1967 policies in a rather unfavor- 
able light. However, they fail to point out that, 
while prior to 1967 the sporadic US efforts to 
resolve the conflict had called for at least minor 
rectifications of the injustices of 1948, the ap- 
proach since the 1967 Arab-Israeli War has been 
to let the Israelis use the occupation as leverage to 
coerce the Arab world into accepting all their 
earlier acquisitions and even into making further 
territorial concessions. The approach of the au- 
thors often is wishy-washy, as in the following 
examples: “Some argue...Other students...arrive 
at very different conclusions” (p. 103); and “It is 
easy to see why both sides...make strong argu- 
ments” (p. 104). 

Even within such a limited number of pages, 
the authors should have been able to cover the 
topic more comprehensively than they have. They 
should have been more forthright about many 
matters, With some rewriting, the authors could 
produce an excellent revised edition of a book 
which, in its current form, I cannot recommend. 


Glenn E. Perry, Professor of Political Science, 
Indiana State University and author of The Mid- 
dle East: Fourteen Islamic Centuries, 3rd edition 
(Prentice Hall, 1997) 


Israel and the Bomb, by Avner Cohen. New 
York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1998. xv 


+ 34 pages. Notes to p. 432. Gloss. to p. 442. 
Index to p. 470. $27.50. 


Reviewed by Michael Barnett 


Israel’s strategic opacity, combined with illusory 
phrases like “Israel will not be the first country to 
introduce nuclear weapons in the Middle East,” 
are intentionally (if not convincingly) deployed to 
mask Israel’s present and future nuclear status. 
How Israel’s path to nuclear status led to this 
unique declaratory policy is the focus of Avner 
Cohen’s fascinating and fast-paced Israel and the 
Bomb. Based on years of archival work, recently 
declassified documents, interviews with many of 
the key participants and a diligent reconstruction 
of critical turning points, Israel and the Bomb 
demands of the reader a reconsideration of Isra- 
el’s nuclear history and US-Israel relations. 

The first part of the book details the climate and 
personalities in Israel that virtually willed Israel’s 
nuclear program into existence. The Holocaust, 
the existence of a high threat environment, and the 
absence of strategic allies spurred Prime Minister 
David Ben Gurion and a few confidants to de- 
velop a nuclear program. Although Cohen is not 
the first to document these early years, we now 
have a more complete picture of the determina- 
tion, deceit and secrecy that enabled Ben Gurion, 
the Israeli scientist Ernst Bergmann, Shimon 
Peres, and a handful of others to overcome the 
otherwise insurmountable bureaucratic obstacles 
in Israel. Israel’s nuclear longings, however, 
would have remained unrequited without French 
assistance. By the late 1950s, the Israeli nuclear 
program was underway, but only a few knew it. 

The remainder of the book reveals in fascinat- 
ing detail US-Israeli discussions over Israel’s 
nuclear program. One of Cohen’s real feats is to 
assemble the documents, cables and memoranda 
that informed US thinking on Israel’s nuclear 
policy, and to reconstruct that paper trail in a way 
that is judicious, that never tries to claim too 
much, and that is consistently thought-provoking. 

Cohen uncovers how, once American intelli- 
gence officials discovered the Dimona reactor in 
1960 (two years after it had begun), the US 
Government immediately began pressing Israel to 
allow inspections of the facility and to establish 
safeguards in order to certify the program’s 
peaceful intent. President John F. Kennedy was 
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particularly determined to do this for a variety of 
reasons, including his desire to establish a non- 
proliferation regime. Ben Gurion (and later Levi 
Eshkol) was equally determined to keep the US in 
the dark concerning the full extent and intent of 
Israel’s program. But neither prime minister 
wanted to lie to the United States. Consequently, 
Israeli officials adopted ambiguous language. This 
language suggested that Israel’s security needs 
justified a nuclear option, but fell short of stating 
explicitly that Israel was exercising it. 

No US official sanctioned Israel’s nuclear pro- 
gram; however, US officials differed over whether 
a cooperative or conflictive strategy was the best 
way to change Israeli policy, and over the impor- 
tance of the nuclear issue in relation to other US 
foreign policy goals. Sometimes these differing 
views worked at cross purposes and undermined 
US policy. For instance, at an early, critical 
moment the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
failed to share with the US inspection team 
information that might have helped it uncover the 
true purpose of the Israeli program. Whether this 
failure was due to the agency’s secretive nature or 
to a desire to shield the Israelis from intrusive 
scrutiny is unknown. In any event, we now have a 
much better understanding of the formulation of 
US policy. 

Discussions over Israel’s nuclear capacity were 
intertwined with the emerging US-Israeli strategic 
relationship. While American officials were trying 
to corral and determine the extent of Israel’s 
nuclear policy, Israeli officials were pressing the 
Americans for security guarantees and assistance. 
As meticulously described by Cohen, the result 
was a (sometimes unspoken) linkage between 
Israel’s nuclear program and US military assis- 
tance; Israel often couched its security concerns in 
language that hinted of a trade-off between a 
nuclear option and US military assistance, and US 
policy was informed by this possible trade-off. 
Eventually, the US provided the military assis- 
tance, and Israel backed into opacity. Cohen’s 
textured reading of this development is fascinat- 
ing and compelling. 

Cohen’s analysis challenges past scholarship 
on the development of Israeli nuclear strategy, 
which has tended to portray opacity as a calcu- 
lated and rational response to environmental cir- 
cumstances and deterrence requirements. But this 
imposes a false rationality. Once read from the 
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ground up and followed from turning point to 
turning point, opacity is better understood as a 
reflection of institutional change at its best and 
worst: once Ben Gurion established the precedent 
of ambiguity, all future decisions followed largely 
from that precedent and were amended by exog- 
enous shocks, US-Israeli relations and regional 
circumstances. Only after the establishment of 
opacity did Israeli defense intellectuals begin to 
consider its relationship to deterrence réquire- 
ments and defense needs. 

Cohen first attempted to publish this book in 
Israel, and submitted the manuscript to the mili- 
tary censors, who, without offering a reason, 
refused to give him clearance. Subsequently, Co- 
hen appealed to the Israeli High Court of Justice, 
but withdrew his petition when it became clear 
that there was no chance for a reversal. He then 
brought the book to Columbia University Press. 
Israeli officials have taken a dim view of Cohen’s 
decision, and have hinted that he should probably 
not return to Israel. Cohen has done little to 
ingratiate himself with the Israeli authorities; for 
example, he took the innovative step of posting 
many of the declassified documents on a web 
site and inviting other scholars to come to their 
own interpretations. The web site address is 
<www.seas.gwu.edu/nsarchive/israel>. After you 
visit the site, read the book. 


Michael Barnett, Department of Political Science, 
University of Wisconsin 


Arab National Communism in the Jewish 
State, by Ilana Kaufman. Gainesville, FL: Uni- 
versity Press of Florida, 1997. ix + 139 pages. 
Notes to p. 157. Gloss. to 160. Bibl. to p. 168. 
Index to p. 173. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Sheila Katz 


The Nazareth work camps organized by the Com- 
munist Party of Israel were among the most 
memorable experiences for young Arabs and Jews 
in the 1970s. Thousands of Arabs from all over 
Israel and from the West Bank (these latter defied 
the law prohibiting overnight stays in Israel), and 
hundreds of Jews from Israel and from progres- 
sive movements abroad, traveled to Nazareth to 
build, paint, fix, dig, hammer, and pave in the 


sweltering heat of the Galilee summer. They were 
sustained by the cool drinks offered by townspeo- 
ple, and slept under stars of ever-rainless nights. 
Tables in the thankful shade of the forest lured 
young volunteers to stacks of pamphlets written in 
Arabic and adorned with pictures of Marx and Mao. 

Arab National Communism in the Jewish State 
is essentially a history and analysis of a political 
party that reached its zenith in the 1970s, and that 
has survived the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Kaufman’s thesis is that the Communist Party of 
Israel (CPI) was one of the most significant 
mobilizing force of Arabs in Israel and that one 
cannot fully understand the aspirations of these 
Arabs today without taking into account the 
history of the Party. If one persists in reading 
beyond the somewhat tedious theoretical intro- 
duction on ethno-nationalism, and postpones until 
the end of the book asking whether detailed 
examination of such a seemingly marginal force 
in Israeli politics is justified, the reader will be 
rewarded with a fascinating history of the Party's 
relationship to the complex grievances and 
dreams of Palestinians living in Israel. 

The CPI was originally founded in 1923 by 
radical Jewish leftists from Eastern Europe, some 
of whom fought in the 1917 Russian Revolution. 
The Party was admitted by the Soviet Comintern 
in 1924 and banned by the British colonial admin- 
istration that same year. During the 1920s, the 
Party had a very small membership, consisting 
predominantly of anti-Zionist Jewish immigrants, 
educated urban Christian Arabs and some “mobi- 
lized workers” (p. 23). After the rise of Stalin, the 
Comintern, which did not regard Jews in Palestine 
as a national group, directed the Palestine Com- 
munist Party (PCP) to obstruct Zionist develop- 
ments and to rouse the Arab peasant masses 
against British colonial rule (p. 24). So Jewish 
party cadres recruited members of the Arab intel- 
ligentsia who, in turn, cultivated ties with the 
Arab working classes. By 1935, the PCP was led 
by Arabs, and declared the Jewish Yishuv to be a 
colonizing movement. The Palestinian revolts of 
1936-39, which widened the gulf between Arab 
and Jewish communities and increased the flow of 
Jewish immigrants from Nazi Germany, caused 
Jewish party members to identify more with the 
Yishuv. 

When the Nazis invaded the Soviet Union in 
1941, Jewish members raised money for the Red 


Army and called for enlistment into the British 
army, while Arab members turned to trade unions 
and cultural clubs inside Palestine. Jewish and 
Arab party members alike sought freedom from 
British rule. Yet, the demand by Jewish members 
in 1943 that the PCP recognize Jewish national 
rights caused the Party to split. In 1948, six 
months after the proclamation of Israel’s indepen- 
dence, Jewish and Arab party members reunited 
to form CPI-Maki. This union occurred because, 
although Soviet Marxism rejected Zionism, the 
USSR had actually voted for partition in the 
United Nations. The formation of CPI-Maki was 
especially significant in the context of what hap- 
pened in the rest of the country, where Israeli 
statehood signaled a deepening division between 
Arabs and Jews. 

In the protracted hostilities that ensued between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors, the CPI followed 
the Soviet policy of backing the Arabs against 
Israel. This led to yet another split in the Party in 
1965. By that time, Jewish communists had con- 
cluded that the conflict with Arab states was a 
nationalist, rather than an imperialist one. They 
had also concluded that the Arab pursuit of 
national liberation contributed to war as much as 
did the Israeli government. Yet, these ideas were 
rejected by all of the Arab members of the CPI 
and a few Jewish members who, together, formed 
CPI-Rakah. This new party followed the Soviet 
interpretation that the Arab-Israeli conflict was 
rooted in US and British imperialism and that 
Arab nationalism was a progressive force. 

The 1970s was the heyday of CPI-Rakah, both 
in terms of the dynamism of its political mobili- 
zation efforts and its electoral success. CPI-Rakah 
advocated a two-state solution as an alternative to 
the Palestine Liberation Organization’s (PLO) 
vision of one democratic secular state based on 
the destruction of Israel. In the late 1980s, with 
the emergence of Islam as a political force and the 
Zionist Labor Party as a formidable opposition 
party, and a Likud-dominated government in of- 
fice, CPI-Rakah’s power waned. However, the 
Party survived the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
joined a Labor-led coalition in 1992, and actually 
increased its electoral support in the 1996 elec- 
tions (p. 109). 

Kaufman concludes that the CPI represented 
for the Arabs an “oppositional, alternative means 
of integration into the Jewish state” (p. 129). He 
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argues that part of the Party’s strength stemmed 
from a younger generation that came of age in the 
1960s and 1970s “whose allegiance to the tradi- 
tional structure [of Arab society] was weakening 
and who had been incorporated into the Israeli 
economy.” They were attracted to the CPI “as the 
embodiment of their desire for greater acceptance 
within the system, based on recognition of their 
identity as Arab” (p. 131-32). Especially to an 
American reader, it seems ironic that membership 
in a communist party that opposed the govern- 
ment was democratically elected to be part of that 
government. It also seems ironic that communist 
party membership would constitute a path to 
participation in a political system for people who 
were otherwise essentially excluded from that 
system. Finally, it seems ironic that the CPI would 
serve a a means by which individuals who 
radically critiqued the system could find their 
voice in the establishment. 

Kaufman’s narrative unpacks some of these 
imbricated ironies and juxtaposes them with the 
internal dynamics of the Communist Party of 
Israel, which sought to balance its radical anti- 
Zionist voice with its actions. It is these aspects of 
history, as well as the Party’s unique articulation 
and response to the hardships of the Palestinians, 
which constitute the strength of the book. The 
weakness of Kaufman’s analysis is that it focuses 
so narrowly on the internal dynamics of party 
politics that it ignores the broader context of local 
Leftist and international politics. Neglect of the 
impact of international events, such as the 1955 
Bandung Conference (which isolated the Israeli 
“left” from some of its global counterparts), and 
mere cursory references to the complex develop- 
ment of Arab and Jewish leftist parties in Israel 
(such as Mapam, Shelli, and Ratz) hamper the 
analysis. Neglect of these factors causes Kaufman 
to concede to the CPI the entire terrain of Arab- 
Jewish coexistence; it also causes him to overlook 
the myriad of other Zionist-based grassroots or- 
ganizations that created vehicles for radical Arab- 
Jewish cooperation and visions of alternative 
solutions to the conflict that challenged the Israeli 
establishment. 


Dr. Sheila Katz, General Education Department, 
Berklee College of Music 
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The Founding Myths of Israel: National- 
ism, Socialism, and the Making of the 
Jewish State, by Zeev Sternhell. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1998. xiii + 345 
pages. Notes to p. 389. Gloss. to p. 397. Bibl. to 
p. 407. Index to p. 419. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Duncan L. Clarke 


The Founding Myths of Israel appeared first in 
Hebrew, then in French. Zeev Sternhell’s power- 
fully persuasive intellectual history of the labor 
movement in the Yishuv (i.e., the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine) before 1948—49 fully justifies 
its publication by Princeton University Press. His 
distinguished scholarship shatters myths that con- 
tinue to flatter Israel’s collective consciousness. 

The only real ambition of Israel’s founders was 
“to form a nation-state in the entire historical area 
of the country” (pp. 322, 330). Zionism, said one 
of its preeminent ideologists, Berl Katznelson, 
was “an enterprise of conquest” (p. 151). Stern- 
hell finds that, “All social values were subordi- 
nated to an extreme, exclusive and all-embracing 
nationalism” (p. 120). Those subordinate social 
values included democracy, individualism, social- 
ism, and egalitarianism. 

The Zionist founders of Israel rejected the 
principle of majority rule and systematically 
crushed those who questioned their leadership 
authority (pp. 71, 270). Indeed, their two major 
organizational principles were: (1) “the top of the 
pyramid should not depend on its base,” and, (2) 
“a political opposition with an organizational 
capability and a real sociological basis had to be 
fought to the end” (pp. 277-78). Individualism 
was equated with degeneracy (p. 149). Similarly, 
“Socialism was never an aim in itself but a tool 
for the advancement of national objectives” (p. 
177). In 1927, David Ben Gurion (then Secretary 
General of Histadrut) stated flatly: “The Jewish 
worker’s concept of class is identical with the 
concept of political sovereignty held by political 
Zionism” (p. 130). The socialism of the kibbutz, 
with its “elitist character” (p. 133), affected only a 
small minority. In practice, the ideal of egalitari- 
anism was used for purposes of political mobili- 
zation “without any intention of being put into 
practice” (p. 289). 

The Zionists were convinced of their moral 
right to seize Arab land because Palestine was 


their only refuge from persecution, especially 
with restrictive US immigration laws in the 1920s 
and Hitler’s appearance in 1933, But the Zionists’ 
invocation of the Jews’ alleged historical right to 
the land was “merely a matter of politics and 
propaganda” (p. 338). Until late 1987, when 
stone-throwing Palestinians moved as one to cast 
off oppression, the essence of Zionism was con- 
quest through the gun and through labor. The 
1993 Oslo Accords, then, represented a “true 
revolution” (p. 339)—the first time the Jewish 
national movement recognized the rights of Pal- 
estinians to freedom and independence. Yet, 
peace is threatened today by Zionist “Brown- 
shirts” whose tribal nationalism is growing ever 
more distant from those Jewish Israelis who 
believe that people are “born free and equal” (pp. 
343-45). With (then) Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin’s assassination (1995), Israel became “the 
first democratic state...in which political murder 
achieved its goal” (p. 345): here, the election of 
Benjamin Netanyahu as prime minister and ob- 
struction of the peace process. Nothing more 
“endangers Israel’s ability to develop as a free and 
open society” (p. 345) than continued Israeli land 
seizures in the occupied territories. 

Zeev Sternhell’s book has not won universal 
acclaim from his countrymen, nor is the Zionist 
Organization of America likely to laud the study. 
That often happens to scholars who dispel firmly 
held myths, even when they do so convincingly 
with impressive documentation. Years ago, Mark 
Twain spoke to the likes of Professor Sternhell’s 
detractors when, in effect, he said that loyalty to 
petrified opinions never broke a chain or freed a 
human soul. Nor will misplaced loyalty to demon- 
strably erroneous national myths free the human 
mind. 

Duncan L. Clarke is professor of international 
relations and coordinator of the US Foreign 
Policy Field at American University. 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


The Muslim Brothers and the Palestine 
Question: 1928-1947, by Abd Al-Fattah Mu- 
hammad El-Awaisi. New York: I.B. Tauris, 1998. 


xiv + 210 pages. Notes to p. 257. Bibl. to p. 269. 
Index to p. 274. $59.50. 


Reviewed by Hanna Y. Freij 


A plethora of books and articles about Islamic 
movements that focus on the ideology, activities 
and so-called “threats to the western world.” This 
book is a detailed study of the Muslim Brothers 
Society’s (al-ikhwan al-Muslimin) “attitude to- 
wards the Palestine question...based on its own 
philosophy, concepts and aims” (p. x). The title 
accurately reflects what the book is about. The 
author has done an admirable job researching the 
subject; sources include various publications of 
the Muslim Brothers, interviews with contempo- 
raries of Hasan al-Banna’ and British Foreign 
Office documents. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first focuses on the role of propaganda, 
the second on military preparations, and the third 
on the beginnings of the armed struggle. The 
essence of the book, and its most revealing 
feature, is found in the section dealing with the 
Muslim Brothers’ propaganda machine, and its 
use on behalf of the Palestine question. 

From their inception, the Muslim Brothers have 
had a dual—national as well as transnational— 
identity. Their transnational identity crystallized 
during their campaign in Egypt on behalf of the 
Palestine Revolt of 1936-39. After the 1935 
“martyrdom” of the Islamist leader, ‘Izz al-Din 
al-Qassam, the Muslim Brothers further consoli- 
dated their propaganda campaign in Egypt. How- 
ever, the author shows convincingly that, during 
the early period under examination, Egyptian 
nationalism was by far the most salient badge of 
identity among Egyptians. He cites Ahmad Lutfi 
al-Sayyid’s statement that “an Egyptian is one 
who does not identify himself with any nation but 
Egypt...Our nationalism directs our desires to- 
wards our nation...and our nation alone” (p. 22); 
hence, the Jkhwan had an uphill battle. 

The Ikhwan used the mosque and their maga- 
zine, al-Nadhir, to foment opposition both to the 
British and to the passive attitude of the Egyptian 
government (pp.48—49). They aroused significant 
interest among the Egyptian public in the Islamic 
fraternity by urging them to participate in the 
jihad (p. 97). One of the main targets of the 
propaganda campaign was the Jewish community 
in Egypt, who, through its press, had encouraged 
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all types of ties between its members and Jews 
living in Palestine (p. 69). The Ikhwan targeted 
Jewish businesses in Egypt as harmful to Egyp- 
tians, and declared that the establishment of a 
Jewish state in Palestine would be “an insult to 
Muslims on their own doorstep” (p. 72). Through 
the massive propaganda campaign, which was 
assisted financially by the Mufti of Jerusalem, the 
Ikhwan finally managed to extract a supportive 
speech for Palestine from the government of 
Muhammad Mahmud. (To some extent, this 
helped to mend fences between the government 
and the Brothers.) Though a symbolic step, the 
declaration reflected a gradual shift by Egypt 
towards a regional policy orientation. As El- 
Awaisi points out, the declaration “put the Pales- 
tine question at the centre of Egyptian nationalist 
goals. It showed that Egyptian nationalism was 
not enough...” (p. 97). 

In the second part of the book, El-Awaisi notes 
that, early on, al-Banna’ had a strong belief in 
jihad and utilized the outbreak of the Second 
World War to move into the second stage of the 
takwin. The latter stage signaled a new form of 
membership, i.e., the “Active Brother” (p. 109), 
whose mission was to free “Egypt and the Nile 
Valley from occupation...the British and their 
lackeys, Egypt’s rulers...[and to] take military 
action to solve the Palestine question” (p. 116). 
Here again, we see the continuity between the 
dual identity and the mission of the Ikhwan, in 
which Palestine provided the central focus for the 
implementation of the ideological underpinning 
of al-Banna’s vision. In order to carry out his 
mission, al-Barina recruited among the military 
ranks and carried out an educational process that 
was intended to instill “self-denial and devotion” 
(p. 124), while engaging in mass mobilization to 
support armed struggle. This was reflected in his 
Jihad Treatise, (p. 125), which in many respects 
became the blueprint for many of the Islamist 
groups that have, since then, engaged in political 
violence against the states of the region. El- 
Awaisi accurately illustrates that al-Banna tried to 
“transform jihad into a tangible concept through 
giving death a more familiar and acceptable 
meaning” (p. 125). Subsequently, the slogan of 
the Ikhwan became “jihad is our course of 
action...and death in the cause of God is our most 
precious wish” (p. 125). Salih Ashmawi stressed 
that mass mobilization, which was intended to 
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“nourish the spirit,” is a process that should be 
done “quietly and systemically” (p. 128). 

The third section, which deals with the early 
period of armed conflict, is actually a discussion 
of the spread of the Muslim Brothers into the 
countries of the Levant. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find out that the fastest growth took place in 
Palestine, given the internal dynamics of the 
situation there, and the fact that members of many 
notable Muslim families had joined the Zkhwan 
(p. 163). 

This book is a very useful historical account of 
the intimate relationship between Palestine and 
the Jkhwan, and of how the actions of the Ikhwan 
set a precedent for other Islamist groups in their 
interactions with the Palestinian question. It is a 
very readable and well-documented scholarly ef- 
fort, and concludes with a useful summary of the 
main findings. 


Hanna Y. Freij, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Islamic Institutions in Jerusalem: Pales- 
tinian Muslim Organization Under Jorda- 
nian and Israeli Rule, by Yitzhak Reiter. The 
Hague, London and Boston: Kluwer Law Inter- 
national, 1997. ix + 104 pages. Bibl. to p.108. 
Index to p.114. $62.00. 


Reviewed by Donna R. Divine 


In the past century, Jerusalem’s Muslim institu- 
tions have played various roles. Initially, they 
were part of an established power structure in a 
multi-ethnic Muslim Empire. Following the First 
World War, they were subject to the authority of 
Great Britain, a Western imperial power. Later, 
they were incorporated into the government of an 
Arab nation-state, Jordan, which acknowledged 
Islam as a core component of its collective iden- 
tity. Most recently, they functioned as a semi- 
autonomous entity ruled by a Jewish state 
attempting to extend its own system of law. In 
Islamic Institutions in Jerusalem, Yitzhak Reiter 
surveys the ways in which the religious courts and 
the system of pious endowments have operated, 
given the radically changed polities within which 
they have been embedded and with which they 
must interact. 


Reiter’s research is meticulous. He has used his 
impressive linguistic skills and technical knowl- 
edge to good effect, examining religious court 
documents to uncover the often hidden assump- 
tions about the larger political system which lie 
buried in their judicial decisions. 

Most of the narrative focuses on the periods of 
Jordanian and Israeli rule, with some attention to 
the earlier British or Ottoman eras (i.e., when such 
historical references deepen our understanding of 
current trends). In his discussion of the contem- 
porary period, Reiter examines those develop- 
ments resulting from the 1993 Oslo Accords 
which have fueled a new competition between the 
Jordanian Government and the Palestinian Au- 
thority over Jerusalem’s holy sites and shrines, 
and which have affected the operation of all of the 
city’s Muslim institutions. 

Reiter’s most original finding establishes a rise 
in the rate of formation of pious endowments 
since Israel’s conquest of Jerusalem in 1967. He 
writes, “The creation of wagfs during the Israeli 
period has increased at a rate four times greater 
than during the Jordanian period, and is the 
highest thus far in the 20th century in Jerusalem. It is 
an exceptional phenomenon, when viewed against the 
background of the decline of wagf endowments in 
the Muslim world in general, a phenomenon 
characterizing the modern era” (p. 34). 

Tronically, Muslim institutions are now stron- 
ger in what is perceived as an alien, illegitimate 
political culture than in those polities that identify 
themselves, at least in part, as Muslim. In Israel, 
pious endowments are created to support the activ- 
ities of voluntary associations, which form the 
central core of Palestinian civil society and its 
steadfast resistance to Jewish political domination. 

Reiter also devotes considerable attention to 
probing the economic implications of turning 
property into pious endowments. Because reli- 
gious law stipulates that such properties cannot be 
changed, many scholars have suggested that the 
status of wagf property effectively blocks eco- 
nomic development. However, according to Reit- 
er, Muslim jurists have been creative and flexible 
in finding ways to keep pious endowments pro- 
ductive and useful for the reconstruction of urban 
areas. While Jerusalem’s endowments do not 
generate enormous revenues, they have been in- 
corporated into urban renewal projects and into 
modernizing sections of the city. Commenting on 


the process, Reiter writes, 
Real estate with wagf status, previously out- 
side the area designated for building, housing 
and business, soon became part of the new and 
developing commercial center...One factor 
speeding up the development of wagf assets, 
primarily agricultural land which was later 
included in the municipal building area, was 
state intervention via administrative and civil 
legislation. Modern legislation of city plan- 
ning processes coupled with the imposition of 
a high property tax on land within the city 
limits, in essence, compelled the wagf to adapt 

to modern conditions (p. 82). 

In contemporary politics, Muslim religious in- 
stitutions have rarely been associated with inspir- 
ing vibrant politics or bursts of economic growth. 
Reiter’s study provides, albeit without theoretical 
sophistication, the empirical information neces- 
sary to understand fully the relationship between 
religious institutions and society. Muslims not 
only live within a religious framework, but also, 
as Reiter reminds us, live through these important 
religious institutions. 


Donna Robinson Divine, Department of Govern- 
ment, Smith College 


TURKEY 


Turkey’s Kurdish Question, by Henri J. 
Barkey and Graham E. Fuller. Lanham, MD: 
Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1998. 
xix + 224 pages. Index to p. 238. $65 cloth; 
$19.95 paper. 


The Kurdish Question and Turkish-Ira- 
nian Relations: From World War I to 
1998, by Robert Olson. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda 
Publishers, 1998. xx + 87 pages. Bibl. to p. 100. 
Index to p. 106. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Robert A. Berry 


The end of the 20th century is an era of resurgent 
ethnic awareness, increasing ethnic conflicts, po- 
litical instability, and social and economic dislo- 
cation. The study of specific cases seeking viable 
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peaceful solutions is imperative. Recent events 
concerning Turkey have renewed world interest in 
the long-standing Kurdish question. The capture 
in February 1999 of Abdullah Ocalan, leader of 
the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), has focused 
attention on the Kurdish situation. Kurds are the 
largest ethnic group in the modern world which 
has not had a sustained independent existence in a 
nation-state context. Because the Kurdish popula- 
tion encompasses four countries—Iran, Turkey, 
Iraq, and Syria—the Kurdish question is de facto 
an international one. The greatest number of 
Kurds live in Turkey, where they also constitute 
the largest ethnic minority. This makes their status 
and fate in Turkey crucial to the political, social 
and economic development and well being of the 
entire region. Decisions and consequent actions 
taken by Turkish authorities today concerning 
Turkey’s Kurds will undoubtedly have significant 
international repercussions. 

Numerous recent studies have analyzed various 
aspects of the Kurdish question. The two under 
review offer different approaches toward under- 
standing the problem. Both examine the central 
questions of why there is no independent Kurdish 
state and why Turkey does not recognize a Kurd- 
ish ethnic identity. Barkey and Fuller focus pri- 
marily on ethnic, nationalist and human rights 
issues in Turkey. Olson, in contrast, views the 
problem in a regional context, with emphasis on 
the needs of the states concerned to ensure their 
own existence. 

Barkey and Fuller undertook their study to 
provide policymakers a basis for understanding 
the Kurdish situation and for seeking a peaceful 
resolution to what the authors perceive as Tur- 
key’s greatest moral dilemma. They succeed ad- 
mirably. In concise, well-organized, clearly 
written, and even-handed chapters they lay out the 
Kurdish problem—and they do so in a manner 
that discloses its internal complexities and inter- 
national significance. Throughout the book, the 
authors acknowledge and consider the problems 
of ethnic awareness, religious divergence, politi- 
cal attitudes and shifting policies based on expe- 
dience. Several key points emerge from their 
analysis: (1) the modern genesis of the Kurdish 
problem is rooted in Kemalist nationalistic atti- 
tudes that persist, that are based on fear of 
domestic instability, and that perpetuate con- 
scious efforts to suppress any form of ethnic 
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identity and awareness; (2) continued repression 
of the Kurds is neither possible nor acceptable; 
and (3) for both domestic and international rea- 
sons, Turkey must re-examine its Kurdish legacy 
and reach some accommodation with the Kurds. 

In their conclusion, the authors examine possi- 
bilities for resolution of the Kurdish question. 
They survey options ranging from total suppres- 
sion to full independence. Pragmatically, they 
reject the extremes, stating that any solution must 
be in a middle range. Barkey and Fuller refrain 
from offering any specific recommendations, cor- 
rectly pointing out that the Turkish government 
must initiate steps to resolve the issues. The 
authors’ expertise and sympathy gives this study 
credibility, which enhances its potential useful- 
ness as a resource for all concerned policymakers. 
Above all, Barkey and Fuller remain optimistic 
and believe that Turkish democracy has matured 
to the point where Kemalist attitudes can safely be 
reassessed and discarded, that policies can be 
changed, and that the country will not only 
survive but will be strengthened as it works 
toward a solution of its Kurdish problem. 

The strength of Olson’s work is that he goes 
beyond a limited study of Turkish-Iranian rela- 
tions and places the Kurdish problem in a wider 
Middle East context. Yet, in this very brief essay, 
Olson raises many key issues that beg further 
explication and analysis. 

In many ways, this book, which is the inaugural 
volume in a Kurdish studies series, leaves much to 
be desired. Certainly, it does not match the au- 
thor’s usually high standards. In fact, it bears all 
the hallmarks of being hastily thrown together: 
numerous typos (e.g., Boshevik for Bolshevik, 
Boroujerid for Boroujerdi, to note but a few); and 
a writing style that reads more like a rough draft 
than a finished piece. For example, Olson di- 
gresses into a discussion of the Mykonos verdict 
in 1997, relating it to the assassination of the 
leader of the Kurdistan Democratic Party of Iran 
(KDPD in Germany. He states that the “verdict 
completely disrupted diplomatic ties between Iran 
and the European Union...but did not disturb 
Tran-Turkey relations” (p. 67). Yet, nowhere does 
Olson state the verdict; moreover, since the ver- 
dict apparently had no effect on Turkish-Iranian 
relations, it is unclear why the author chose to 
discuss this issue. 


Notwithstanding these criticisms, Olson has 
made a significant contribution to the study of the 
Kurdish question. A central thesis emerges from 
his discussion: both Turkey and Iran regard the 
possibility of an independent Kurdish state as a 
severe threat to their existence; accordingly, they 
are each committed, and both prepared to coop- 
erate tacitly with one another, to prevent this. At 
the same time, neither Turkey nor Iran has fore- 
sworn using the Kurdish card to gain a tactical 
advantage over the other to maintain a balance of 
power in the region. In some respects, Turkey and 
Iran have pursued divergent policies—supporting 
rival Kurdish factions in Iraq, strengthening ties 
with Syria (in the case of Iran), and forming an 
alliance with Israel (in the case of Turkey). 
Nevertheless, each state has seemed to understand 
and respect the limits of the other’s tolerance. 

To his credit, Olson also points out the eco- 
nomic significance of the area where Iranian and 
Turkish territory intersect. He notes that Turkey, 
which depends on imported oil and gas, seeks 
access to Caspian Basin energy resources, while 
Iran relies heavily on oil export revenues. In this 
way, the author reveals that the two countries’ 
economic interests converge on the issue of pipe- 
lines through the region, and raises the question of 
whether Turkey’s policy in the Kurdish southeast 
is based more on economics than on ethnicity. 
Implicitly, Olson also raises questions about each 
state’s putative role as a regional power in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia; and more broadly, 
about how the political orientations (especially 
the religious aspects) of Turkey and Iran differ 
from those of Western countries. By raising these 
issues, Olson has made another major contribution 
to the study of this region: shedding the analysis of 
foreign policy of its Western bias, emphasizing the 
much more significant regional context, and thus 
clarifying the goals, aspirations, needs, and de- 
sires of these Middle Eastern countries. 


Robert A. Berry, Professor of History, Salisbury 
State University 


Ismet İnönü: The Making of a Turkish 
Statesman, by Metin Heper. Leiden, The Neth- 
erlands: Brill, 1998. x + 258 pages. Works cited 
to p. 265. Index to p. 270. n.p. 


Reviewed by Frank Tachau 


This book lays to rest any doubts that İsmet İnönü 
(affectionately known as Ismet Pasa) was an 
extraordinary political leader. Not only did İnönü 
serve in the top echelons of the Turkish republi- 
can elite for longer than anyone else—from the 
beginnings of the nationalist movement in 1919 
until shortly before his death in 1973—he was a 
key player. As prime minister during most of the 
first 15 years of the Republic, he was one of 
Kemal Atattirk’s closest advisers, and among the 
few who seemed able to stand up to the spellbind- 
ing leader. He succeeded Atatürk as president, 
and, following the historic election of 1950 which 
ousted the Republican People’s Party from power, 
he presided over a peaceful transition from one- 
party rule to multi-party competition. During the 
1950s, as leader of the opposition, he became the 
democratic conscience of the nation. After the 
1960 coup d’état, he returned to the prime min- 
istership at the behest of the military. indnii’s 
death in December 1973 marked the end of an 
historic era in Turkey, for he represented the last 
personal link with the great Atattirk.! 

Metin Heper has written a meticulous and 
engrossing biographical essay about this remark- 
able personality. It is clear that Heper, a major 
scholar on modern Turkish politics, greatly ad- 
mires Inönü. Although he acknowledges the pri- 
macy of Atatiirk, Heper concentrates so single- 
mindedly on his subject that the reader sometimes 
may gain the impression that it was really Inönü 
who called the shots. The interaction between 
Mustafa Kemal and Ismet Paşa is itself fascinat- 
ing. Clearly, Atatiirk was able to impose his will 
arbitrarily and decisively, even over the opposi- 
tion of members of his inner circle, including 
Inönü. However, Atatürk had little interest in the 
details of daily policy-making and implementa- 
tion, or in the finer points of such arcane matters 
as the economy. This made it possible for Ismet 
Pasa to concentrate executive power in his own 
hands. Indeed, Heper recounts anecdotes which 
ee 

1. Ismet Pasa was outlived by his political rival, 
Celal Bayar; however, though playing important roles 
during Atatiirk’s and Indnit’s presidencies, and succeed- 
ing the latter as president, Bayar was never part of 
Mustafa Kemal’s inner circle. Even when Bayar served 


as prime minister, he was not regarded—as Inönü 
was-—~as Atatiirk’s number two man. 
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suggest that, on a personal level, İnönü may have 
been more dedicated to some of the Kemalist 
reforms than the charismatic leader himself.? 
Heper is also convinced that without İnönü, the 
Kemalist reforms might not have been fully im- 
plemented or preserved. 

Heper heavily emphasizes İsmet Paşa’s un- 
swerving commitment to democracy. He argues 
that the inauguration of multi-party competitive 
politics was due more to basic political values 
than to a pragmatic desire to curry favor with the 
United States at the onset of the Cold War. 
Furthermore, Heper contends that indnii’s coura- 
geous and forthright resistance to the authoritarian 
tendencies of the Menderes regime in the 1950s, 
including his warning of the danger of military 
intervention, was a major factor in building public 
support for such an eventuality (although there is 
no evidence that Inönü was in any way involved 
in the coup itself). Beyond that, the aging states- 
man’s personal background and prestige among 
both the public and the military played an impor- 
tant role in persuading the latter to relinquish 
power to a democratically elected Parliament after 
a relatively brief interregnum. He played a similar 
role ten years later in the face of renewed threats 
of military intervention. Although much of this 
has been known for some time, Heper fleshes out 
the story, including a wealth of material drawn 
from personal letters written by Indnii to his son, 
Erdal, as well as accounts published by Inönü’s 
Turkish biographers. Above all, Heper sets this 
highly personal account in the context of dispas- 
sionate and well-grounded political analysis. 

Heper devotes the first few chapters of the book 
to an analysis of elements of Indnii’s personality 
upon which he relies to explain the leader’s 
political style. Heper suggests that his subject 
combined elements of diligence, persistence, 
trustworthiness, meticulousness, self-discipline, 
modesty, openness to new ideas, optimism, calm- 
ness, self-confidence, and refusal to harbor per- 
| 

2. One such incident involved an unannounced 
visit by Prime Minister Inönü to the presidential palace. 
Mustafa Kemal and his friends scrambled to hide their 
notes from their visitor’s sharp eyes; they justifiably 
feared the embarrassment of being discovered writing in 
the outlawed Ottoman (Arabic) script (p. 21). Although 
Inönü maintained an uncompromising commitment to 


secularism in public life, he remained a devout and 
practicing Muslim in his private life. 
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sonal grudges. Yet, missing from this inventory of 
attributes is a trait often associated with political 
leadership-—equanimity—a trait that Înönü 
clearly possessed and that he revealed on two 
occasions on which I interviewed him. The first 
occurred in the office of the Prime Minister within 
minutes after Înönü had apparently made a mo- 
mentous decision.’ The atmosphere was calm, and 
the Prime Minister seemed at peace with himself; 
it appeared as though this gentle octogenarian 
with the bright dark eyes had just been playing 
with his grandchildren. In contrast, on the second 
occasion—less than two years later, when Inönü 
was not in power—he was restless, uncomfort- 
able, and complained of sleeplessness and an 
upset stomach. Political leaders such as Winston 
Churchill and David Ben Gurion also reportedly 
suffered from physical maladies during their ca- 
reers, but their illnesses, unlike İnönü’s, surfaced 
during periods of acute stress brought on by the 
pressures of decision-making while in office. 

Heper concentrates so resolutely on his subject 
that some important contextual elements are 
hardly mentioned, such as the Japanese victory 
over Russia in 1905; the Balkan Wars; the First 
and Second World Wars; the Cold War (including 
the ominous Soviet demands on Turkey in 1945); 
and the Korean War. This is not a weakness, 
however, because this book is a biographical 
essay, rather than an historical narrative. 

In short, Metin Heper has written a detailed and 
masterful account of the personality and the po- 
litical contributions of a remarkable leader and 
statesman. 


Frank Tachau is professor of political science at 
the University of Illinois at Chicago and the 
editor of Political Parties in the Middle East and 
North Africa (Greenwood Press, 1994). 


=a 

3. This incident took place in August, 1964. The 
decision, revealed only in the next morming’s newspa- 
pers, sent the Turkish Air Force into action against 
Greek positions in Cyprus. For the record, although 
Inönü wore a hearing aid, there was no evidence of the 
hearing impairment which he is said to have suffered for 
most of his life. 


YEMEN 


Civil Society in Yemen: The Political 
Economy of Activism in Modern Arabia, 
by Sheila Carapico. Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998. xv + 211 pages. Notes to 
p. 233. Gloss. to p. 235. Bibl. to p. 253. Index to 
p. 256. $59.95. 


Reviewed by Janine A. Clark 


Sheila Carapico’s Civil Society in Yemen: The 
Political Economy of Activism in Modern Arabia 
is an impressive contribution to the theoretical 
study of civil society in the Arab world and to the 
empirical case study of Yemen. Carapico presents 
an authoritative historical analysis of the devel- 
opment of Yemeni civil society from the begin- 
ning of the 20th century to the late 1990s, and 
places it in a broad political, economic, and social 
context. In addition, Carapico examines in detail 
the different forms of civic activism in Yemen. 
The book reflects the author’s extensive archival 
research of Arabic, English and European 
sources, and her personal familiarity with Yemen 
and Yemenis as a student, researcher, consultant, 
and friend for almost 30 years. 

The study focuses on three periods of economic 
and political opening, during each of which civic 
activism rapidly filled the political space granted 
to it: Aden and the protectorates in the 1950s— 
1960s; the former Yemen Arab Republic from the 
1970s to the early 1980s; and the Republic of 
Yemen between 1990 and 1994. While the first 
period of civic activism consisted primarily of the 
formation of syndicates, clubs and political par- 
ties by labor groups and merchant interests, the 
second opening resulted in a flurry of self-help 
projects to build roads, schools and water sup- 
plies, and in the initiation of local elections. The 
third, and most democratic of the openings, pro- 
duced political parties, intellectual seminars, con- 
ventions and lawsuits, as well as numerous 
charitable associations. All three periods began 
with economic expansion, followed by govern- 
ment experiments in political liberalization that 
were aimed at marshaling popular support for 
economic programs. But all three periods ended in 
repression, as regime tolerance of political criti- 


` cism and challenges reached its limits and civic 
space narrowed. 

Through her analysis, Carapico challenges the 
stereotypical portrayal of tribal cultures and Islam 
as inherently conservative and anti-democratic. 
Carapico shows that, while the forms of activism 
differ over time, civic spaces are commonly “de- 
fined by political, economic, and cultural factors, 
and in turn civic activism has discernible... .effects 
on states, material conditions, and popular cul- 
ture” (p. 201). Carapico demonstrates that civic 
activism in Yemen not.only exists, but has “fur- 
thered the constitutional, electoral, legal, infra- 
structural, institutional, and ideological 
dimensions of state power” (p. 207). Fluctuations 
in regional and international aid and ideologies 
are part of the wider socioeconomic and political 
trends that ultimately gave rise to civic participa- 
tion and influenced its different forms. Despite the 
state’s reliance on repression and co-optation after 
each period of liberalization, these same contex- 
tual forces also created the parameters in which 
the Yemeni state—lacking domestic wealth, inter- 
national benefactors and authoritative legitimacy 
throughout the country—depends on civil soci- 
ety. Civil society in Yemen has thus consistently 
resisted state attempts to channel its energies for 
state purposes. While, as Carapico states, the pro- 
cess of building civil society may be contested and 
even contradictory in some of its elements, civic 
institutions have remained resilient and increasingly 
active in Yemen’s political development. 

After presenting her aims and argument, Car- 
apico examines each opening in its historical 
specificity. Chapter two addresses why civil soci- 
ety has periodically surged to the fore in Yemeni 
history. Chapters three and four examine South 
Arabia at the beginning of the 20th century and 
Aden in the 1950s and 1960s, respectively. Chap- 
ter five presents an interesting examination of the 
emergence and significance of Local Develop- 
ment Associations in the Yemen Arab Republic 
from the structural-functional, cultural and statist 
perspectives. The 1993 elections and the 1994 
civil war are the subjects of chapters six and 
seven, respectively. Carapico concludes with a 
discussion of the relationships between Arab cul- 
ture, political economy and civic potential. 

The sheer volume of theoretical and empirical 
information presented in this book might over- 
whelm the lower-level undergraduate new to the 
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study of civil society and/or Yemen. However, 
Civil Society in Yemen is a valuable resource for 
upper-level undergraduate students and experi- 
enced researchers alike. The book is well orga- 
nized and contains useful charts that support the 
author’s argument. The rich background detail of 
local and regional social, economic and political 
events makes this book of interest to a wide 
readership, including those who deal with the 
theoretical aspects of civil society, and those who 
deal with the political economy and political 
history of Yemen. 


Janine A. Clark, Department of Political Science, 
University of New Hampshire 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Tales of Two Cities: A Persian Memoir, by 
Abbas Milani. Washington, D.C.: Mage Publish- 
ers, 1996. 263 pages. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Michael Beard 


Granted, autobiography is not a well-established 
genre in Iran. The value of privacy in Iranian life 
is strong enough to make the personal memoir a 
sensitive and embarrassing phenomenon. Still, the 
appeal of Iran’s greatest writers (e.g., Sadeq 
Hedayat and Foruq Farrokhzad) has often derived 
from their emotional intimacy. In the period of 
introspection that has followed the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution, autobiographical experiments have 
become very popular. Perhaps this is based on the 
premise that an understanding of individual lives 
will help to explain the historical surprises which 
characterize Iran’s recent past. The power of 
Abbas Milani’s personal memoir is that it is a 
dialogue between his personal experience and big 
historical events. 

Milani’s earliest memories are personal and 
introspective—an account of his household in a 
then-quiet neighborhood (a block away from the 
American Embassy in Tehran). With its emphasis 
on the events that mold a child’s values, this book 
initially seems part of the genre that includes Sara 
Suleri’s Meatless Days and Edwar Kharrat’s Al- 
exandria novels, where the test of the memories is 
stylistic—the transformation of the author’s past 
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into language. Perhaps because it is targeted at an 
American audience, Milani’s memory of child- 
hood, much of which he presents skillfully, is the 
least convincing part of the book. In the early 
episodes of childhood that he recounts, Milani 
does not quite find his voice. Instead, he remains 
suspended between an Olympian scholarly tone 
(which picks the culture up with sterilized twee- 
zers) and moments of personal rage against the 
sometimes hypocritical restrictions imposed in the 
name of religion on a child’s emotional and 
physical daily life. For example, Milani writes: 
“Philosophers have said writing is a pharmakon, a 
cure and a curse...The same can be said of 
religion in Iran.:.” (p. 59); and elsewhere, he 
states that “Shiism, in principle, denigrates joy” 
(p. 63). 

Milani’s real authority as an observer takes 
hold in later chapters, after he has established a 
tension between two cultures (both in flux). The 
scenes which describe his experiences as a student 
in Oakland and Berkeley in the 1960s—discov- 
ering American culture but also watching it un- 
dergo profound change—are powerful and 
captivating. There are not many convincing ac- 
counts of the various activist groups in those days, 
whose influence nurtured his early political com- 
mitment. Milani describes his own anti-Shah 
Maoist cell with a skeptical, sometimes bemused 
tone, clearly sympathetic to the clarity of motive 
and the energy of those idealistic social experi- 
ments. Milani’s account is a major contribution to 
the history of American radicalism and of the 
various political movements that agitated against 
the Shah. Milani’s return to Iran, in 1975, is the 
occasion for an even more gripping sequence, 
where his Western values (recognizably main- 
stream, but also profoundly radical) are forced to 
steer between conflicting social and political pres- 
sures. He became a respected teacher at the 
National University, enough of an insider to join 
a royalist think tank (i.e., a group of technocrats 
who advised government officials). Yet, he was 
also a member of an underground anti-Pahlavi 
cell, presumably the reason for which (though one 
gathers that the charges were never specified) he 
ends up in a Komiteh jail and, later, in Evin 
prison. 

Milani’s eye for the details of prison life 
provides the most effective moments of the 
book-~measured, impersonal, free of self-pity, 


and precisely focused. Through the hardship of 
prison life, Milani became a privileged observer 
of historic events. (How much more observant 
and convincing are his portraits of the notorious 
inquisitors than those of Reza Baraheni, who 
sketches some of the same individuals in his 1976 
prison poems, published in English under the title, 
Shadow of God.) Even more important are Mila- 
ni’s sketches of fellow prisoners who later be- 
came major players in the Islamic government. 
Milani portrays these figures with civility: as an 
indigenous anthropologist honestly puzzled by 
their power and respectful of their self-imposed 
separation from secular prison inmates. Milani’s 
portraits of Mahmud Taleqani, Hossein Montazeri 
and, later, of Mohammad ‘Ali Shari‘atmadari are 
deeply etched and memorable. His fascinated 
meditation on Rafsanjani (opening with the unan- 
ticipated, but relevant, detail that men whose 
beard is sparse and whose physiognomy is what is 
called kuseh, are ordinarily treated with suspicion 
in Persian culture) juxtaposes personal observa- 
tion and the eye of a political scientist, with 
dramatic intensity. Milani captures the mysteri- 
ous, mesmerizing and inexplicable quality of 
political charisma. His elaborate description of a 
public prayer in the courtyard of Evin prison, 
which he watches from the barred window of his 
cell—straining to pick out who takes on the 
ranking position by noting body language cues 
and their positioning in the line—is one of those 
rare moments when ritual and the forces of history 
magically overlap. 

Throughout the memoir, Milani marks meticu- 
lously the dates of his personal history, so we can 
see Iran’s historical record simultaneously unfold. 
For example, Milani writes: “The gate opened, 
and with a strange sense of hesitation and exhil- 
aration, I walked to freedom. The Islamic Revo- 
lution was a little more than a year away” (pp. 
187-88). It is this dialogue with impersonal 
forces which makes Milani’s Tales of Two Cities 
such a successful book. Milani’s memoir speaks 
with the authority of someone who has witnessed 
historical events, and who has been chastened by 
them. When his style stretches for the rather 
different authority of the bon mot and for the 
precision of the maxim, however, the results are 
mixed. Sometimes it works, as on page 178, 
where Milani writes: “In oppressive societies, 
Tumors are not just surrogate news; they are also 


tools of subversion.” Yet, sometimes it does not 
work: “Revolutions are, I think, a coagulation of 
private agendas with public grievance” (p. 193). 

The opening chapter, which is particularly ef- 
fective when reread, describes Milani at Meh- 
rabad Airport in 1986, about to leave Iran 
permanently. Milani mentions in passing that he 
carries with him paintings by Parviz Kalantari, 
who drove him to the airport. Those who read 
library copies of Tales of Two Cities will miss one 
of Kalantari’s paintings beautifully reproduced on 
the slipcover. It shows the rickety skyscrapers of 
a western city in the background, and a traditional 
mud-brick village in the foreground, inscribed 
mysteriously on the chador of a reclining woman. 
Overhead is a third cultural option, a man in a 
Western suit, briefcase in hand, hanging from a 
rainbow-colored airplane—a portrait of the exile 
and a miniature of the world the book presents in 
narrative form. 

Some memoirs that recount uneventful lives are 
important for esthetic reasons, while others are 
important because of the light they shed on 
history. At his best, Milani combines both voices, 
establishing a compelling equilibrium between 
personal feeling and the testimony of a privileged 
witness to the mysterious, capricious, and imper- 
sonal nature of history. 


Michael Beard, University of North Dakota. 
Beard is the co-editor of Edebiyat: A Journal of 
Middle Eastern Literatures. His most recent book 
is Edges of Poetry, a collection of poems by 
Esmail Khoi, translated and edited in collabora- 
tion with Ahmad Karimi-Hakkak. 


LAW 


Justice For All?: Jews and Arabs in the 
Israeli Criminal Justice System, by Arye 
Rattner and Gideon Fishman.Westport, CT: Prae- 
ger, 1998. x + 123 pages. Append. to p. 127. Bibl. 
to p.133. Index to p. 138. $55. 


Reviewed by Akiba J. Covitz 


The two authors of this brief, statistically astute, 
and disarmingly simple work identify themselves 
as “social science scholars specializing in crimi- 
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nology” (p. vii). On the same page, the authors 
also refer to themselves as “strong supporters of 
human and civil rights,” as well as “ardent Zion- 
ists.” The central, difficult task that they set for 
themselves is to determine whether the Israeli 
criminal justice system: “dispenses justice 
equally” (bid.) to Jews and Arabs. Rattner and 
Fishman admit that they entered into their work 
assuming that there was differential treatment 
afforded Jews and Arabs, as well as very different 
perceptions of the fairness and legitimacy of 
criminal justice among Arabs and Jews in Israel. 

Rattner and Fishman carefully examine thou- 
sands of criminal files from the years 1980 to 
1992. Their analysis of statistics relating to the 
entire process of the application of criminal law in 
Israel—from the moment of arrest through the 
decision whether or not to prosecute, to the trial, 
conviction and sentencing—is comprehensive. 
They also conducted their own specially designed 
survey of Arab- and Jewish-Israeli attitudes to- 
ward the criminal justice system. Thus, the au- 
thors not only reveal the differences in treatment 
that Jews and Arabs receive in the criminal justice 
process, but also argue persuasively that these 
discrepancies, perceived as well as actual, under- 
mine faith in the legitimacy of the legal system. 
Ultimately, the authors suggest, this loss of faith 
increases the willingness of some to resort to 
extra-legal means to bring about social change. 
Rattner and Fishman are quick to point out that 
the differential and unequal treatment of Arabs 
within the Israeli criminal justice system is not 
attributable solely to blatant individual acts of 
discrimination. Instead, Rattner and Fishman as- 
cribe these inequalities to Arab stereotyping by 
non-Arab Israelis. 

This concise, statistically-oriented work would 
be a useful complementary text in a wide range of 
courses, from those dealing generally with Israeli 
politics and society, to those focusing on the 
cultural context of the Arab-Israeli conflict, and to 
comparative courses in politics, sociology and 
law. With respect to the field of law, Rattner and 
— 

1. This work analyzes the experience of Pales- 
tinian Arabs in the Israeli criminal justice system, but 
does so largely independently from the analysis of 
Israeli Arabs. Rattner and Fishman conclude that Israeli 


Arabs are often treated more unfairly and punitively 
than are Palestinians. 
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Fishman do a fairly good job relating their work 
to studies by others on disparities in criminal 
sentencing, and on ethnic and racial stereotyping 
and labeling in other societal contexts, specifi- 
cally the American one. It is important to note, 
however, that the authors’ goal of setting their 
statistical claims in a broader socio-cultural con- 
text would have been better served had they 
drawn upon studies dealing with the treatment and 
view of Israeli Arabs inside and outside of the 
criminal justice system; for example, Martin 
Edelman’s recent work on Israeli courts and their 
place in the broader culture? and Ian Lustick’s 
fundamental work on the historical place of Arabs 
in Israeli society in general.2 When Rattner and 
Fishman refer to works by others, they often 
neglect to provide citations (e.g., p. 108). In 
addition, portions of the book that recount impor- 
tant events in Israeli history tend to be both 
unoriginal and poorly placed—and, in some 
cases, not placed at all—in the context of the 
existing literature. 

Despite the variety of intellectual perils that 
they faced in undertaking their analysis, Rattner 
and Fishman, for the most part, allow the statistics 
to speak for themselves. They present a fair and 
largely dispassionate analysis of a highly charged 
subject. Occasionally, their reliance on statistical 
regressions and their effort to attain the highest 
possible degree of objectivity results in rather 
lifeless and inelegant prose. Sometimes, they 
draw broader social conclusions than the data and 
their analytical methodology seem strictly to al- 
low. Nevertheless, their attempt to look at and 
draw conclusions from this key aspect of Israeli 
society is an important and welcome addition to 
the literature. 


Akiba J. Covitz, Yale Law School, Yale University 


LITERATURE 


Placing the Poet: Badr Shakir al-Sayyab 
and Postcolonial Iraq, by Terri DeYoung. 


eas 

2. Martin Edelman, Courts, Politics, and Cul- 
ture in Israel (Charlottesville, VA: University of Vir- 
ginia Press, 1994). 

3. Jan S. Lustick, Arabs in the Jewish State: 
Israel’s Control of a National Minority (Austin, TX: 
University of Texas Press, 1980). 


New York: State University of New York Press, 
1998. x + 264 pages. Notes to p. 314. Bibl. to p. 
325. Index to p. 333. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Wail Hassan 


That much Arabic literature of the 19th and 20th 
centuries is written in direct response to European 
civilization hardly needs proof—from Rifa‘a al- 
Tahtawi’s Takhlis al-ibriz fi talkhis Paris (1834) 
to the anti-colonial “poetry of occasion” by Ah- 
mad Shawgi, Hafiz Ibrahim, Muhammad Mahdi 
al-Jawahiri and others, to the fiction of Tawfiq 
al-Hakim, Taha Husayn, Yahya Haqqi, Suhayl 
Idris, and Tayeb Salih. Terri DeYoung’s study of 
the major Iraqi poet, Badr Shakir al-Sayyab dem- 
onstrates the extent to which anti-colonial strug- 
gle informs the practice of scores of poets, even 
the formation of the various “movements” in 
moder Arabic poetry—those that revived the 
classical aesthetic, those that rebelled against it 
(poets associated with the Diwan and Apollo 
groups and other Arab romantics), and those 
“modernists” who have revolutionized the time- 
honored conventions of prosody. DeYoung not 
only situates Sayyab’s poetry in the colonial 
context to which it properly belongs, but also 
rereads and reassesses, from comparative and 
post-colonial perspectives, the poetic tradition in 
which Sayyab occupies a central “place.” This 
important book is the most thorough analysis of 
Sayyab’s poetry in English; that alone would be a 
valuable contribution to the study of Arabic liter- 
ature in the West. Yet the book is also the first 
sustained attempt to bring the insights of post- 
colonial studies in Anglo-American universities 
to bear upon the development of modern Arabic 
poetry. 

The book is exemplary for the range of com- 
parative analysis necessary to understand a poet 
like Sayyab: an avid reader and translator of 
European poetry, and an English major whose 
intimate knowledge of Milton, Wordsworth and 
Eliot—in addition to Homer, Dante, Lamartine, 
and others—played a major part in shaping his 
own poetry. While earlier critics have usually 
limited themselves to pointing out the presumably 
straightforward “influence” of Wordsworth on 
Sayyab’s romantic phase and T.S. Eliot on his 
modernist poetry—a tendency that characterizes 
critical evaluation of other Arab poets too— 


DeYoung goes beyond such ultimately reductive 
readings which have tended to presuppose (and 
have, therefore, only succeeded in demonstrating) 
unproblematic “imitation” of European canonical 
poets. Instead, DeYoung inquires into the nature 
of influence and its anxieties not only for “belat- 
ed” poets (in Harold Bloom’s terms), but more 
importantly for anti-colonial poets for whom the 
antecedent European models represent the culture 
and values of the colonizers they actively resist. In 
Sayyab and other Arab and Third World writers, 
influence often manifests itself in what Mikhail 
Bakhtin calls “double-voiced” or dialogic inter- 
textuality, which undermines the authority of the 
original models (European “master” narratives, 
forms and values), rather than being simple (or 
simple-minded) imitations thereof. 

But perhaps the most important implications of 
DeYoung’s approach for the study of modern 
Arabic poetry in general are in her challenge to 
the commonly accepted use of Western periodiza- 
tion (neoclassical, romantic, modernist) to de- 
scribe the development of modern Arabic poetry. 
Such taxonomic descriptors reduce Arabic litera- 
ture to “an inexorable sequencing not of its own 
making,” as if those phases of modern Arabic 
poetry “were simply repetitions of their Western 
counterparts...that had to be ‘gotten through’ so 
that one could arrive at the teleologically deter- 
mined endpoint of modernism” (p. 159). Such 
assumptions obscure two things: “the activity of 
resistance, and...‘the technologies of self-fash- 
ioning,’ or identity formation as they oscillate in a 
dialectic of power...between colonizer and colo- 
nized” (p. 160). DeYoung’s discussion sheds light 
for the first time on those fundamental and shap- 
ing forces. 

The book is divided roughly into two sections. 
The first, comprising chapters one through four, 
examines the significance of “place” in Sayyab’s 
poetry, considering that colonization and decolo- 
nization involve primarily a struggle over land. In 
these chapters DeYoung analyzes Sayyab’s inter- 
textual engagements with Homer, Dante, Tenny- 
son, and Eliot, as well as his use of Mesopotamian 
and Greek fertility myths and The Thousand and 
One Nights. The second section, chapters five 
through nine, traces the development of Sayyab’s 
poetic practice in its historical, political, and 
cultural context. Here, DeYoung examines in 
depth Sayyab’s “place” within modern Arabic 
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poetry—his inter-textual relations to his immedi- 
ate predecessors and contemporaries, and the 
poetic revolution he and Nazik al-Mala’ika almost 
single-handedly achieved with the introduction of 
free verse. This significant development is exam- 
ined in relation to Western modernism, especially 
Eliot’s poetry. Throughout the book, DeYoung’s 
formulation of her theoretical position is lucid, her 
mastery of the poetic traditions in question is 
undeniable, and her conclusions are based on 
detailed and often brilliant close readings of 
individual poems. All of that makes the book a 
must for students and scholars of modern Arabic 
poetry. The book is also a valuable contribution in 
the areas of post-colonial studies and comparative 
poetics. : 


Wail Hassan is Assistant Professor of World 
Literature at Western Illinois University. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Partner to Partition: The Jewish Agency’s 
Partition Plan in the Mandate Era, by 
Yossi Katz. London: Frank Cass Publishers, 
1998. xii + 191 pages. Notes to p. 194. Bibl. to p. 
204. Index to p. 209. $49.50 cloth; $24.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Benny Morris 


During the first five decades of the Zionist move- 
ment’s existence, its declared (and, for long peri- 
ods, undeclared) goal was the establishment of a 
Jewish state in all of Palestine. In 1937, in a 
radical shift, the movement’s mainstream for- 
mally accepted the notion of a compromise based 
on dividing the country between its Jewish and 
Arab inhabitants. During the following decade, 
the bulk of the movement’s leaders and supporters 
gradually internalized this shift. By 1947, when 
the United Nations General Assembly passed its 
famous partition resolution, a majority of the 
movement’s members agreed to accept a division 
of the territory. (Indeed, partition characterized 
the outcome of the war that followed the UN 
resolution, albeit not the exact formula proposed 
by the international community.) 
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The Zionist leadership’s gradual acquiescence 
in a partition solution was dictated not by gener- 
osity or goodwill toward Palestine’s Arabs, but by 
the political and demographic exigencies of the 
mid-1930s—an existing Arab majority, an Arab 
rebellion against British rule and Zionist immi- 
gration, and a British policy that steadily gravi- 
tated towards anti-Zionism. These developments 
ruled out the possibility of Jewish statehood in the 
whole of Palestine. Moreover, the British author- 
ities who governed Palestine supported partition, 
albeit briefly, In July 1937, a royal commission 
chaired by Lord Peel formally endorsed a parti- 
tion solution, designating 20 percent of the land 
(i.e., the Galilee and the coastal strip down to 
Rehovot) for Jewish sovereignty and 75 percent 
(i.e., the rest of the country, except Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem and a narrow strip of land to Jaffa on 
the Mediterranean coast, which were to continue 
under British mandatory rule) for the Arabs— 
territory that was to be merged with Transjordan 
and ruled by its Hashemite monarch, Abdullah. 

The Jewish Agency Executive (JAE), or “gov- 
ernment” of the Yishuv (i.e., the 350,000-strong 
Jewish community in Palestine) countered the 
Peel proposals with a set of its own, demanding a 
geographical enlargement of the Jewish state- 
to-be (and of the mandated British area) at the 
expense of Arab holdings. At the same time, the 
JAE began to draft guidelines for the new state. 
Katz’s book describes and analyzes the Agency’s 
“partition plan.” In fact, this plan consisted of a 
cluster of memoranda produced by JAE-ap- 
pointed committees and of statements concerning 
partition made by Zionist leaders and officials 
during 1937-38. 

Katz, an historical geographer from Bar-Ilan 
University in Ramat-Gan, Israel, devotes detailed 
chapters to the geographical amendments (im- 
provements) to the Peel recommendations sought 
by the JAE; the Agency’s plan for partitioning 
Jerusalem (which Peel had reserved for continued 
British rule); JAE discussions about transferring 
all or some of the Arab inhabitants of Palestine 
from the areas earmarked for Jewish sovereignty; 
future Jewish policy toward the state’s Arab 
minority; and other aspects of the prospective 
state (e.g., type of government and constitution, 
the character and composition of its armed forces, 
etc.). Katz concludes that the 1937-38 JAE’s 
partition plan was not merely an “episode but a 


portent”(p. 191)— paving the way for the 1947 
UN partition plan and serving as a guideline or a 
basis for the arrangement instituted by the Yishuv 
in 1948. 

Katz emphasizes the more-or-less consensual 
nature of the Agency’s support for the Peel 
transfer recommendation. As an illustration of 
this support, Katz quotes the JAE committee 
charged with looking into the matter: “The Jewish 
State which was slated to arise in the future, will 
not be able to survive as long as a large Arab 
minority remains there” (p. 98). However, Katz, 
points out that disagreement on details within the 
JAE committee, along with the eventual with- 
drawal of support by the British government for 
the whole Peel package, resulted in the commit- 
tee’s abandonment of its labors without reaching a 
conclusion or submitting a report. Indeed, Katz 
seems to imply that, after 1938, the entire subject 
of transfer disappeared from the Zionist agenda. 
Yet, clearly this was not the case. It surfaced 
repeatedly in JAE discussions and memoranda 
during the 1940s. Furthermore, a giant transfer 
was carried out in 1948. On this score, Katz writes 
somewhat obtusely: “The question of whether a 
forced transfer of Arabs in the course of the 1948 
War did or did not occur has currently sparked 
controversy among some scholars. We cannot 
therefore establish a direct connection between 
the transfer as envisioned by the Jewish Agency 
Executive in the wake of the Partition Plan of the 
1930s and the Arab exodus during the 1948 War” 
(p. 186). 

Katz has done fine and fairly comprehensive 
archival work. It is, therefore, surprising that he 
relies on the official, published protocols of the 
sessions of the various Zionist congresses (espe- 
cially the 20th, which took place in August 1937) 
when the files at the Central Zionist Archive 
(CZA) show that these official protocols were not, 
as claimed, “stenographic.” In fact, on matters 
regarded as “sensitive,” such as transfer, these 
protocols were heavily adulterated. (See CZA 
$5-1543.) 

It is unfortunate that this work is marred by 
poor use of English—obviously translated, often 
too literally, from the Hebrew. For example, on 
page 172, the text reads “From the beginning of 
1938 and until the close of that year,” when a 
simple “During 1938” would do. Nevertheless, 


this is a valuable monograph on one aspect of a 
formative period in Zionist history. 


Benny Morris, Department of History, Ben-Gu- 
rion University, Beersheba, Israel 


Governing Jerusalem: Again on the 
World’s Agenda, by Ira Sharkansky. Detroit, 
MI: Wayne State University Press, 1996. 204 
pages. Notes to p. 227. Bibl. to p. 239. Index to p. 
245. $36.95. 


Reviewed by Robert O. Freedman 


With the election of Ehud Barak as Israel’s prime 
minister in May 1999, the issue of Jerusalem has 
again come to the forefront of the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian relationship. While Ira Sharkansky’s anal- 
ysis of the political dynamics in Jerusalem may 
not provide all the answers that Israeli and Pales- 
tinian negotiators might wish, he lays out—with 
greater clarity and conciseness than many others 
who have written on this subject—the problems 
facing anyone who seeks to govern Jerusalem, a 
city holy to Jews, Christians and Muslims. 

Sharkansky, a political scientist who special- 
izes in public administration, has a real sense of 
Jerusalem’s long and often bloody history. After 
analyzing the policies of a succession of Jerusa- 
lem’s rulers, from King David—through the 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Muslims, Crusad- 
ers, Mamluks, Ottomans, and British—to the 
Israelis (after 1967), Sharkansky concludes that 
the rulers who fared best were those who insti- 
tuted policies designed to accommodate, rather 
than dominate, non-ruling minorities. In this re- 
gard, Sharkansky focuses on the policies of Teddy 
Kolleck, who served as mayor of Jerusalem from 
1966 to 1993. While praising Kolleck, the author 
does not gloss over the problems that the mayor 
encountered. Sharkansky also entertains the 
reader by revealing some long-overlooked facts 
about Jerusalem’s history, including that Cook’s 
Travel began group tours to the city in the 1870s, 
and that its Muslim mayor appealed to world 
Jewry in 1913 for donations to finance construc- 
tion of a sewage system to serve all of the city’s 
neighborhoods (a precedent for the later activities 
of Mayor Kolleck). 
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In many ways, Teddy Kolleck is the hero of this 
book. Kolleck followed a policy of accommoda- 
tion, and solicited contributions from all over the 
world for his Jerusalem Foundation, which helped 
to develop and beautify the city. Kolleck felt— 
often to the ire of some of his American donors— 
that neighborhood segregation, rather than 
integration, was the key to maintaining peace in 
the city. Kolleck sought to keep the Jewish and 
Arab populations of the city, as well as its 
religious and secular Jewish communities, apart. 
Needless to say, this policy was not always 
successful. In fact, conflict ensued, as Orthodox 
Jews moved into secular Jewish neighborhoods, 
while Jews (both secular and Orthodox) moved 
into Arab neighborhoods. 

Among other things, Sharkansky discusses in 
detail the relative lack of economic development 
in Arab East Jerusalem. While many Arabs see 
this as a clear case of Israeli discrimination, 
Sharkansky contends that East Jerusalem’s Arabs 
could have achieved far more had they been 
willing to participate more actively in city-wide 
elections, and had they run for seats on the 
Jerusalem City Council. Instead, Sharkansky ar- 
gues, East Jerusalem’s Arabs missed an opportu- 
nity to become a major force in the city’s politics 
and thereby failed to win a larger share of munic- 
ipal services, including housing construction (p. 
136). Sharkansky acknowledges, however, that 
Jerusalem Arabs chose not to exercise this option 
because they feared that doing so would legiti- 
mate Israeli control over the city, at least part of 
which they wanted as their own capital. 

Another issue that Sharkansky raises is the 
influence of non-municipal forces on the city’s 
governance. These include Israeli’s prime minis- 
ter, interior minister and finance minister; foreign 
powers like the United States and its NATO 
allies; Arab governments; religious organizations 
such as the Vatican; and diaspora Jews. Sharkan- 
sky notes the potential impact of the interplay of 
these various forces upon Jerusalem’s politics 
when he writes: “The emotional charge that per- 
vades Jerusalem can transform a pedestrian issue 
that would be of municipal or neighborhood 
interest elsewhere to something that attracts inter- 
national attention. An administrative blunder that 
seems innocent and insignificant can be exploited 
by those wishing for another confrontation on 
basic issues. It is never clear what starts an 
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international crisis or what is simply used as an 
excuse by those who want a crisis. In Jerusalem’s 
case, what one person describes as a small crisis 
will be seen by others as a cause of war” (p. 154). 

Violent acts and confrontations did occur dur- 
ing Teddy Kolleck’s tenure as mayor of Jerusa- 
lem. In October 1990, for example, there were a 
series of stabbings, bombings and housing demo- 
litions; there also occurred that month a particu- 
larly ugly incident in which Israeli soldiers fired 
on Palestinians on the Temple Mount (Haram 
al-Sharif) who had been hurling stones at Jews 
worshiping at the Western Wall below. Neverthe- 
less, during and after Kolleck’s term as mayor, 
Jerusalem has been relatively peaceful. Sharkan- 
sky identifies six major policy goals that charac- 
terized the Israeli approach to Jerusalem during 
the Kolleck era, and since that time: (1) maintain 
Jerusalem as a predominantly Jewish city and the 
capital of Israel; (2) satisfy the essential demands 
of the major religious communities in the city and 
keep the peace between them; (3) postpone the 
settlement of the Jerusalem issue; (4) keep the city 
beautiful; (5) develop the city’s economy; and (6) 
satisfy the demands of the city’s weaker residents 
(pp. 175-78). While some of these policies have 
worked better than others, one of Kolleck’s 
plans—dividing Jerusalem into ethnic and reli- 
gious boroughs—did not receive the requisite 
support. At the end of the day, however, this may 
be the only way to give self rule to the Palestinian 
residents of East Jerusalem, while maintaining the 
unity of the city. Whether this will be done, not 
even Sharkansky is willing to predict. 


Robert O. Freedman is Peggy Meyerhof Pearl- 
stone Professor of Political Science, and Presi- 
dent of Baltimore Hebrew University. He is the 
editor of Israel in the Begin Era and Israel under 
Rabin, and is the author of Moscow and the 
Middle East. 


Capitalism and Nationalism at the End 
of Empire: State and Business in Decolon- 
izing Egypt, Nigeria, and Kenya, 1945- 
1963, by Robert L. Tignor. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1998. viii + 400 
pages. Bibl. Note to p. 403. Index to p. 419. $55. 


Reviewed by Earl L. (Tim) Sullivan 


Robert Tignor has undertaken the daunting and 
largely successful task of comparing three coun- 
tries’ historical experience with decolonization— 
that of Egypt, Kenya and Nigeria. Tignor’s study 
focuses on economics, more than on politics, and 
is self-consciously comparative. For each country, 
the author attempts to determine how the growth 
of nationalism in the dependencies, as well as 
changes in the global political order and in the 
mind-set of British elites, affected the decoloniza- 
tion process. 

This book concentrates on what Tignor calls 
“Gdeations of economic development,” rather than 
on traditional topics such as capital formation, 
investment or growth of the labor force. Tignor is 
particularly interested in “the institutional and 
juridical ingredients of private sector health” 
(p.23). He demonstrates that elites in the three 
countries had the same basic idea of how to 
pursue economic development in 1945. Tignor 
believes that, by 1963, the decolonization process 
had been completed in these countries and had 
yielded three substantially different outcomes: the 
private sector in Egypt was virtually closed, the 
demarcation between Nigeria’s public and private 
sectors was blurred, and the private sector was 
flourishing. Tignor argues that these results were 
unpredictable, and attempts to account for the 
differences, His thesis is that the specific circum- 
stances in each country and in the international 
environment were primarily responsible for these 
variations. Tignor contends, for example, that the 
global geopolitical pressure affected Egypt to a 
greater degree than it did either Nigeria or Kenya. 
Tignor posits that the American refusal to finance 
construction of the Aswan Dam led President 
Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir to nationalize most large 
private sector businesses in Egypt. Tignor argues 
that Nasser was “able” to do this because of 
American actions (p. 390). It could also be argued 
that the Americans drove Egyptian nationalists 
into the socialist camp when they closed off all 
conventional methods of financing the project. 

Most of Capitalism and Nationalism at the End 
of Empire is devoted to case studies of the three 
countries in question; the lion’s share, roughly 40 
percent of it, deals with Egypt. The book is based 
mainly on primary sources, including documents 
obtained from government archives in Britain, the 
United States, and Kenya. The author also con- 
sulted the records of several private companies 


and the memoirs of numerous key officials (par- 
ticularly autobiographies of Egyptian leaders). 
Though not as extensively as archival material, 
Tignor cites numerous press accounts, relying 
especially on Egyptian, Kenyan and Nigerian 
English-language sources. In addition, Tignor in- 
corporated information from about 30 personal 
interviews. The result of this research is an 
exceptionally well documented, empirically ori- 
ented study of three important former British 
dependencies and how they navigated the decolo- 
nization process. 

Tignor’s research provides a solid foundation 
for debunking some of the standard theoretical 
interpretations of neo-colonialism. For example, 
the author takes issue with Samir Amin, a noted 
commentator on imperialism. Tignor argues, 
based on the data he has assembled, that the 
principal factors limiting the growth of indige- 
nous capitalism in the three countries he studied 
were the governments of those countries, not, as 
Amin argues, the capitalist class in Britain (p. 
399). This argument is unlikely to convince a 
dedicated Marxist or dependency theorist, both of 
whom would undoubtedly counter Tignor’s thesis 
by saying that, in the three countries concerned, 
the state itself was controlled by the dominant 
élite in the metropole, in this case, Britain. How- 
ever, as an historian, Tignor is at his best when 
reconstructing the record of the economic histo- 
ries of Egypt, Kenya and Nigeria. He is more 
interested in what-actually happened in these 
countries, than in articulating a macro-level the- 
ory of the decolonization process. All readers, 
even those who will disagree with Tignor’s inter- 
pretation of the data, will be indebted to him for 
the care and meticulousness with which he pre- 
sented it. 


Earl L. (Tim) Sullivan, Professor of Political 
Science, The American University in Cairo 


Great Britain, The United States, and the 
Security of the Middle East: The Forma- 
tion of the Baghdad Pact, by Magnus Pers- 
son. Lund, Sweden: Lund University Press, 1998. > 
342 pages. Bibl. to p. 366. Index to p. 368. n.p. 


Reviewed by Harold E. Raugh, Jr. 
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Great Britain was the undisputed victor in the 
Middle East in the Second World War. However, 
experiencing severe financial hardship and verita- 
ble exhaustion as a result of the war, Great Britain 
was unable to maintain its hegemony over the 
region. As British power in the Middle East 
receded, the influence of the United States in- 
creased. Within less than two decades after the 
war, the United States had supplanted Great 
Britain as the dominant Western power in the 
Middle East. During the postwar era, the Anglo- 
American relationship evolved; over the years, 
this dynamic relationship was marked by cooper- 
ation as well as confrontation. Magnus Persson’s 
analysis of the formation of the Baghdad Pact is 
the paradigm for examining “the mutual relation- 
ship between Britain and the United States and to 
what extent cooperation or conflict dominated the 
relationship and how that influenced the policy- 
making” (p. 17). 

Persson, a Swedish historian at Lund Univer- 
sity, explores the strategic, political and economic 
interests and ideas that guided British and Amer- 
ican officials. He relies on recently-released offi- 
cial government and other documents. The short 
first chapter includes an historiographical review 
of the Baghdad Pact’s formation and presents the 
author’s thesis. The second chapter lays out the 
analytical framework for the chronological narra- 
tive and analysis that follow. It identifies the three 
levels of analysis that the author uses to examine 
how the Anglo-American “special relationship” 
evolved in the context of the Middle East. 

There are a number of examples of Anglo- 
American cooperation and confrontation in the 
Middle East in the decade following the Second 
World War. From 1945 to 1948, Anglo-American 
views diverged over Palestine. Britain struggled 
(ultimately unsuccessfully) to reconcile conflict- 
ing Arab and Jewish demands, while the United 
States generally supported Zionist views. This 
created friction between the two allies. Neverthe- 
less, the United States and Britain had important 
interests in common, and cooperated on many 
matters (e.g., the recovery of Western Europe, as 
manifested by the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization [NATO)). 

As the wartime alliance of convenience be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union 
evolved into an intense rivalry, a somewhat rigid 
bipolar system began to take shape. Anglo-Amer- 
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ican cooperation in the Middle East grew out of 
this bipolar structure. Between 1950 and 1953, 
(primarily) Britain and the United States at- 
tempted to establish a Middle East defense orga- 
nization, modeled after NATO. The first proposal 
to create this organization took the form of the 
Middle East Command (MEC); however, when in 
1951 Egypt rejected this proposal, the MEC was 
reconfigured and became known as the Middle 
East Defense Organization (MEDO). At the re- 
gional level, officials from Turkey, Iraq and Pa- 
kistan participated in discussions aimed at 
establishing MEDO. Turkey actively sought Arab 
participation in a regional defense system, and 
argued strongly in favor of creating a regional 
alliance to counter the Soviet threat. 

After Egypt repudiated the MEDO and the 
Eisenhower administration entered office in 1953, 
US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles made a 
trip to the region, during which he developed a 
new concept that focused on the “Northern Tier” 
States (i.e., the countries along the southern border 
of the Soviet Union). Dulles’ Northern Tier ap- 
proach was devised to shield the Persian Gulf oil 
fields and British military installations from pos- 
sible Soviet expansion southwards. This new US 
policy was intended to support and promote 
mutual defense arrangements among the member 
countries, but in effect infringed on traditional 
British interests in the Middle East. While this 
strained Anglo-American relations, it forced 
Britain to acknowledge that its regional and 
global influence was in the process of irreversible 
decline. 

In late 1954, after an Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment on the Suez Canal base, British and Amer- 
ican officials pursued in secret Operation Alpha, a 
joint effort to resolve the Israel-Palestine conflict 
through a comprehensive settlement. Alpha, an 
example of Anglo-American political collabora- 
tion, was explicitly related to the Northern Tier 
strategy, and had repercussions on policy relating 
to the Baghdad Pact. The Baghdad Pact sprang 
from the recognition by both US and British 
policymakers of the importance of Soviet contain- 
ment, which overrode parochial national interests. 

Persson provides an in-depth analysis of the 
January 1955 meeting at which Iraq and Turkey 
agreed to begin negotiations on security issues. 
This is followed by a detailed assessment of the 
various Arab and Western perceptions of, and 


reactions to, the initial talks. Persson evaluates the 
actual treaty (i.e., the Baghdad Pact), and analyzes 
Egypt’s strong, negative reaction to it. 

Persson’s chronological narrative and evalua- 
tion of the events and factors that influenced the 
formation of the Baghdad Pact enhance our un- 
derstanding of British and American foreign pol- 
icy making in the context of Anglo-American 
relations in the postwar Middle East. This study is 
impeccably researched, superbly referenced, well 
written, and insightful. 


Harold E. Raugh, Jr., Ph.D., retired from the US 
Army in 1998 as a lieutenant colonel. While on 
active duty, he served (among other places) in 
Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and the Persian 
Gulf during Operation Desert Storm (1991). 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE 


Political Islam and the New World Disor- 
der, by Bassam Tibi. Berkeley, CA: University 
of California Press, 1998. 199 pages. Notes to p. 
215. Bibl. to p. 221. Index to p. 237. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Joseph Massad 


Bassam Tibi seeks to provide an answer to what 
he calls the “challenge of fundamentalism,” spe- 
cifically that of the “Islamic” variety. He wishes 
s only to enlighten [his] readers 
about...religious fundamentalism but also to 
present an alternative” (p. xii). Tibi claims to take 
his stance against Islamic fundamentalism on 
“Islamic grounds” (p. xv). 

In facing the fundamentalist challenge, Tibi 
states, “we need first to understand it and then to 
seek out instruments for dealing with it” (p. 5). 
Tibi’s “vision” consists of his belief in “interna- 
tional morality, based on democracy and human 
rights, as an alternative to be shared by all 
religions, and [he] therefore dismiss[es] equally 
the persistence of Western hegemony and aspira- 
tions for an Islamic domination” (p. 19). Tibi 
asserts that Islamic fundamentalism, unlike other 
(e.g., Christian) “fundamentalisms,” is universal- 
ist, “which is why it is more of a challenge to the 
West than any other threats” (p. 5). Tibi acknowl- 


edges that lasting peace can be achieved “only if 
the political, economic, and social conditions 
underlying the rise of fundamentalism were to 
improve rather than to deteriorate further” (p. 61). 
Yet, to address these problems and thus overcome 
the “challenge” of Islamic fundamentalism, Tibi 
merely offers platitudes: “I envisage an interna- 
tional morality, secular in its outlook, able to unite 
all humanity” (p. 63). Later in the book, Tibi 
writes that, when “Islamic reform” and “the adop- 
tion of historicity...become public preferences in 
Islamic civilization, they would present a most 
effective stand against the fundamentalist 
challenge” (p. 178)! In order to “blunt” funda- 
mentalism’s appeal, Tibi calls for “first of 
all...enlightenment in the Islamic world and a 
better life” (p. 178). 

Yet, it is not clear how establishing an “inter- 
national morality,” “enlightenment” or “historic- 
ity” will resolve the economic and political 
situations in the Arab or Muslim Worlds and curb 
the influence of Islamists. Although the concepts 
of human rights and secularism that Tibi pro- 
pounds do not diverge from those embraced by 
the West, he claims that “[t]he goal is...how to get 
us Muslims to speak the language of secular 
human rights in our own tongues” (p. 207). Tibi’s 
problem with much of the literature on Islam and 
the so-called Islamic “threat,” is “that the attack- 
ers and the defenders equate Islam with Islamic 
fundamentalism” (p. 2). Tibi seeks to distinguish 
between Islam and Islamic fundamentalism (al- 
though he too, as on page 15, sometimes conflates 
them), and to legitimize the attacks on the latter. 

Whereas for Tibi, “Islam...is a tolerant 
religion...and cannot be a threat” (p. ix), Islamic 
fundamentalism is “an ideology contributing 
to...the ‘War of Civilizations’” (p. 16; and also p. 
116) and “one of the pillars of an emerging new 
world disorder” (p. 1; and also pp. 137, 178). This 
obsession with order is reminiscent of Samuel P. 
Huntington’s classic work, Political Order in 
Changing Societies, which emphasizes the need 
for order, as opposed to democracy. But, as critics 
of Huntington have shown, the concept of politi- 
cal order is a biased one; it places the burden of 
disorder on subordinates who challenge élites. 

Tibi blames the Islamists, rather than the ruling 
autocratic élites and their patron, the United 
States, for the lack of democracy in the Arab and 
Muslim countries. Although, on one occasion, 
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Tibi admits that “[t]he West, despite all its lip 
service, has not been favorable to the democrati- 
zation process in the World of Islam” (p. 185), he 
then states (based on one quote by a single 
Algerian Islamist) that “I have shown that Islamic 
fundamentalists perceive democracy as a kufr/ 
heresy” (p. 26). Good Muslims, on the other hand, 
who adhere to Tibi’s understanding of Islam, are 
always referred to as “enlightened” (pp. 172, 
178). 

Tibi’s principal interlocutor is Samuel P. Hun- 
tington. In fact, Tibi implies that he inspired 
Huntington’s theory of the “clash of civiliza- 
tions,” though the latter does not cite him (p. 181). 
Although critical of Huntington’s notion of the 
“clash,” Tibi sees it as a “welcome change in 
perspective among many in the international re- 
lations community” (p. 16). For Tibi, the funda- 
mentalists’ revolt is “underpinned by a 
civilizational attitude; it is primarily a revolt 
against Western norms and values” (p. 37 and pp. 
41, 63). Tibi tells us that it is not “Huntington but 
the Islamic fundamentalists themselves who draw 
these fault lines of conflict between civilizations” 
(p. 81). Tibi asserts “modern Arab and Islamic 
writers” are culpable “for creating a ‘West’ that is 
the enemy” (p. 148), rather than the other way 
around. 

Tibi is a committed cold warrior who chastises 
those “peace researchers and pacifists,” “left-wing 
writers” and “liberals” who “dismissed attacks on 
communism as an instrument adopted by the West 
to play down its own problems” (p. 1). He asks: 
“Do we see here an ominous similarity between 
the West’s approach to communism then and its 
approach to fundamentalism today?” (p. 1). Other 
allies of fundamentalists include multiculturalists 
and postmodernists, who lack “a commitment to 
Western civilization” (p. 46 and p. 183). 

In response to. “those left-wing Westerners,” 
Tibi is at pains to produce Arab native informants 
who likewise aver that there exists an “Islamist 
challenge”—and that it constitutes a serious 
threat. Tibi cites King Hassan of Morocco as an 
expert witness “who knows fundamentalism first- 
hand” (p. 4). 

The book is strewn with essentialist claims: 
“Most non-Western people find the framework for 
their identity in their local communities, that is, in 
their ethnicities” (p. 21); Iraqi President Saddam 
Husayn is an “oriental despot” (p. 59); the Middle 
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Eastern state as such is a “republic of fear” (p. 
122); and “Islam never ceased to be the major 
source of the Islamic worldview” (p. 151), and 
“the Kuwaitis are bedouin in elegant modern cars, 
enjoying the commodities of modernity”(p. 191). 
He also writes: “despite all of their cultural, 
sectarian, and ethnic diversity, Muslims from 
West Africa to Southeast Asia share one world- 
view and thus one civilization...this is cultural 
diversity in civilizational unity” (p. 109). Finally, 
while for Tibi Iraqi identity is “imposed” and 
thus fake, Shi‘i and Kurdish identities are “real” 
(p. 122)! 

The book is full of silly and gratuitous neolo- 
gisms and coinages. Examples include “War of 
Civilizations” (p. 16), “ethnofundamentalism” (p. 
34), “Islamic dream of semi-democracy” (p. 66), 
and “simultaneity of structural globalization and 
cultural fragmentation” (p. 66). It is also full of 
transliteration mistakes and incorrect renderings 
of Arabic words to English. The most egregious 
includes “Darb Al-Kufr Kullahu bi al-iman Kul- 
lahu,” when the correct rendering is the genitive 
form Kullihi in both instances (p. 59). It is “zill 
Allah” not “zul Allah” (p. 160), “al-ma’a” not 
“al-m’a” (p. 163), “minzar’ not “mindar” (p. 
224), and “Mustagbal” not “Mutagbal” (p. 224). 
Also, Samir al-Khalil is the alias of Kanan 
Makiya, not the other way around (p. 95). For 
some odd reason, Jewish authors are identified by 
their religion. These include Raymond Aron (p. 
39), and Ernst Bloch (p. 76). Only Richard Falk 
escapes being thus identified (p. 111). Christian 
authors, however, are never identified. 

This is not an academic book. Instead, it is a 
personal book that tells us what Bassam Tibi 
believes, what he thinks, and what he recom- 
mends. Born in Damascus and raised through his 
formative years in a “culture that subordinates the 
individual to the group,” Tibi tells us how he later 
became “fascinated in Europe by the culture of 
individual human rights.” As a result, Tibi re- 
veals, he finds himself “a lone toiler in the 
intellectual vineyards, enjoying my work despite 
my seeming isolation” (p. xiii). He adds that only 
Arab Christians and a handful of Muslims, “my- 
self included” argue for a disentanglement of 
religion from politics (p. 106). He declares what 
he believes as “a Muslim,” “as a liberal Muslim” 
(pp. 61, 103), as “a devout Muslim” (p. 2), and as 
a “liberal Muslim with a Middle Eastern back- 


ground” (p. 155). Without explanation or docu- 
mentation, he also tells us: “J am familiar with 
[fundamentalist] terrorist threats from my own 
experience” (p. 76). Originality is indeed a rare 
occurrence in this interminably tedious and repe- 
titious book, except in one regard: self-referenti- 
ality. Tibi’s text is replete with references to 
himself, with the ever-present “T’ making an 
appearance throughout. Furthermore, in a book of 
536 footnotes, he refers to himself a whopping 
150 times in 141 footnotes! He even directs the 
reader to others’ praise of his work. He tells us 
twice to consult Fouad Ajami’s The Arab Predic- 
ament “{fjor a reference and a contextualization 
of this article of mine” (pp. 231, 240). Like 
Ajami, though with much less eloquence, Tibi 
calls on Arabs and Muslims to embrace his 
distorted vision of what European “modernity” 
represents. Those who resist his call are nothing 
but dark forces attacking “enlightenment.” 


Joseph Massad is assistant professor of modern 
Arab intellectual history at Columbia University. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Within the Circle: Parents and Children 
in an Arab Village, by Andrea B. Rugh. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1997. xi + 245 
pages. Notes to p. 250. Bibl. to p. 263. $42.50 
cloth; $16.50 paper. 


Barbara K. Larson 


Andrea Rugh is one of the most astute and careful 
observers of the details and norms of family life in 
the Middle East today. Her book is an engaging 
and closely observed account of her stay with a 
Christian family in the small Syrian village of 
Wusta, about half an hour from Damascus. While 
writing another book there, Doctor Rugh partici- 
pated in many of the domestic activities of the 
household, as well as the cycle of visits to 
neighbors and relatives. This book, written in an 
accessible conversational style, details the ordi- 
nary events of family life: the round of daily 
domestic activities in the household, the division 
of labor and economic activities of women and 
men, the attitudes and practices of child rearing, 


the means of attaining status in the community, 
the rituals and etiquettes of visiting, as well as the 
cultural frameworks and values that shape social 
action and give meaning to social life. We learn to 
read the nuances of the codes of behavior opera- 
tive in daily life; for example, how the door 
through which guests enter, whether they are 
ushered into the parlor or the family room, and 
what kinds of food they are served and by whom, 
signal differences of status and degrees of 
intimacy. 

Using an implicitly (and often explicitly) com- 
parative framework, Rugh brings to life the im- 
portance and centrality of family in Syria, and 
contrasts it with the North American emphasis on 
independence and individualism. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in her observations on Syrian 
childrearing practices, which she contrasts with 
those of her own upper-middle class circle. In 
Wusta, children are socialized to be part of the 
group, and the group takes precedence over indi- 
viduals. Work and play are not sharply differen- 
tiated, nor are activities as age-graded as in the 
United States. Instead, everyone helps with activ- 
ities in a collective spirit and according to his or 
her abilities; there is little competitiveness, and 
people easily acquiesce to status and task differ- 
ences within the family based on differences of 
age, sex and abilities. Children work out their own 
differences and hierarchies, with little interference 
from adults, and are not encouraged to stand out 
as individuals or pushed to achieve at the expense 
of others. In short, they are encouraged to be part 
of the family group, and to think of themselves as 
such. Rugh contrasts this with American upper- 
middle class child-rearing practices, where chil- 
dren’s and adults’ activities are often sharply 
differentiated; individualism and equality are en- 
couraged within the family; and children are 
subtly taught to compete, take individual owner- 
ship of various projects and exhibit individual 
pride in the mastery of skills. 

As the reader follows the descriptions of the 
activities undertaken by friends, neighbors and 
kinfolk of the family—the central subject of this 
book—he or she also gains knowledge of the 
larger context within which people live and oper- 
ate: the kinds of entrepreneurial skills admired in 
the village (trucking has become the entrepreneur- 
ial occupation of the moment); the ways in which 
people adapt to, and are vulnerable to, changing 
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economic and political opportunities and circum- 
stances; how these villagers see themselves and 
act vis-à-vis city dwellers, nomads, Muslims (the 
village is predominantly Christian), and the state. 

In summary, the book presents a detailed and 
engaging account of everyday life in a Syrian 
village. It offers an excellent introduction to Mid- 
dle Eastern (and specifically Syrian) village and 
family life for undergraduate students, while at 
the same time providing sufficient information 
and astute observation and analysis to be of 
interest and value to scholars as well. 


Barbara K. Larson, Associate Professor of An- 
thropology, University of New Hampshire 


WOMEN 


Voices of Resistance: Oral Histories of 
Moroccan Women, by Alison Baker. Albany, 
NY: State University of New York Press, 1998. 
xx + 284 pages. Appends. to p. 299. Notes to p. 
324. Select bibl. to p. 334. Index to p. 341. 
$24.95. 


Reviewed by Nancy Gallagher 


In this book, Alison Baker has retrieved the nearly 
forgotten stories of Moroccan women who partic- 
ipated in their nation’s resistance to French colo- 
nial rule. While directing a semester-abroad 
program in Morocco, Baker became interested in 
the lives of women who came of age during the 
nationalist. movement of the 1940s and 1950s. 
Baker soon discovered that the standard histories 
of Morocco contain little or no information on the 
activities of women in the nationalist movement. 
Yet, many of the Moroccan women she encoun- 
tered had rich memories of participating in it. 
Voices of Resistance is comprised of the stories of 
these women, vividly illustrated with a series of 
excellent photographs. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first 
presents the stories of “nationalist women,” while 
the second recounts the stories of “women in the 
armed resistance.” The nationalist women were 
from élite urban families and were among the first 
to attend Western-style schools. They became 
leaders of women’s groups affiliated with the 
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nationalist political parties. The women in the 
armed resistance were mostly from lower class 
families that had recently migrated from rural 
areas to the cities. In the introduction, Baker 
makes it clear that Moroccan women had long 
participated in military activities—providing food 
and water, setting traps for the enemy and caring 
for the wounded. The nationalist resistance, how- 
ever, created an expectation among those women 
who joined the struggle of expanded educational 
and occupational opportunities. During the most 
active phase of the nationalist resistance, which 
dates from 1944 to 1956, there was considerable 
contact between the nationalist women and the 
women in the armed resistance. The nationalist 
women led social action groups in which the 
lower-class women participated. During the 
armed resistance phase of the nationalist struggle, 
both the élite women and the lower-class women 
apparently transported arms and messages and hid 
partisans. (Neither group used weapons, since 
fighting was reserved for men.) 

After independence, whereas the élite women 
remained active in public life, the lower-class 
women found few opportunities outside the fam- 
ily. The élite women viewed their lives as a 
continuum: from their early education, to their 
leadership roles in the nationalist resistance, to 
their later prominence in social and educational 
activities. In contrast, the lower-class women 
considered their experiences in the armed resis- 
tance to have been the high points of their lives. 
Most of them appear to have been sorely disap- 
pointed in their later lives. 

The first woman Baker profiles is Malika El 
Fassi, a leading proponent of women’s education. 
El Fassi, who is from a famous nationalist family, 
became known for her activities on behalf of 
women and especially for the creation of a special 
section for women in Qaraouine University. 
Baker quotes extensively from newspaper articles 
El Fassi wrote during the 1930s and 1940s, from 
an interview El Fassi gave in 1987 that appeared 
in a feminist Moroccan journal, and from her own 
interviews with El Fassi in the 1990s. 

Baker then profiles Zhor Lazraq, a woman 
much younger than El Fassi, who participated in 
the nationalist demonstrations of the early 1950s 
and who, in 1957, was among the first female 
graduates of Qaraouine University. In 1963, 
Lazraq founded the Association for the Protection 


of the Moroccan Family and was, when the author 
interviewed her in 1992, still its director. 

To get a man’s perspective on women’s roles 
and activities in the nationalist movement, Baker 
interviewed an individual who founded several 
nationalist schools in Morocco in the 1930s. 
Predictably, this man praised the women’s work, 
especially in caring for poor students. Baker also 
interviewed two women who supported the wives 
of resistance fighters and who gave literacy 
classes to girls and older women. Some of Baker’s 
other interviews, though a bit disjointed, none- 
theless contain fascinating details of resistance 
activities. 

The section on “Women in the Armed Resis- 
tance” contains accounts which seem excessively 
detailed and unnecessarily repetitive. Baker, her- 
self, acknowledges that these narratives are “re- 
petitive and lacking in variety because in a sense 
they are all telling the same story—the myth- 
biography of a female hero of the resistance” (p. 
168). Interviews given in group settings were 
formulaic, albeit heroic, while those given at 
home disclosed lives of restriction and limitation. 
Yet, in reading between the lines, we can learn a 
great deal about the challenges these women have 
faced. They are survivors, whose exploits and 
struggles earn our admiration. 

Baker concludes that she was glad to have been 
well along in her project before becoming aware 
of the lively debate in academia over the methods 
and validity of oral history. By letting the women 
speak for themselves, Baker has presented a 
sympathetic portrait of courageous women who 
have played a central role in Moroccan history. 


Nancy Gallagher is a professor of history at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Middle East Review 1998, ed. by Rennie Campbell. 
Essex, UK: Walden Publishing Ltd., 1998. xv + 208 
pages. $65. This reference book provides geographical, 
cultural, economic, political, historical, religious, and 
other basic information about the countries of the 


Middle East and their people. It also contains a guide to 
doing business in the region and a business directory. 
The book is arranged in alphabetical order by country 
and includes a map of each country. (IK) 

Historical Dictionary of the Persian Gulf War 1990-— 
1991, by Clayton R. Newell. Lanham, MD: Scarecrow 
Press, 1998. iix + 215 pages. Bibl. to p. 260. Append. 
to p. 362. $65. This work is an authoritative dictionary 
that serves the important, albeit narrow, objective of 
detailing the Gulf War (1990-91)—the conflict which 
introduced the “age of high-technology warfare” (p. 31) 
and which had many other notable aspects (e.g., politi- 
cal, diplomatic, journalistic, ethnic, and environmental). 
Newell illustrates in maps the military operations that 
resulted in the ejection of Iraqi forces from Kuwait. In 
the accompanying text, he unpacks the chronological 
sequence of events, including the military campaign, the 
insurrection in Iraq following the war, and the dynamics 
of regional and international diplomacy. In addition, 
Newell defines numerous terms related to the conflict. 
The entries range from specific types of military hard- 
ware and operations, to key individuals and institutions 
involved in, or with, the war. The tightly structured 
bibliography identifies sources on 33 different facets of 
the Gulf War. The texts of the various United Nations 
Security Council Resolutions promulgated during the Gulf 
crisis and conflict are included in an appendix. (KS) 
Middle East Contemporary Survey: Volume XX, 
1996, ed. by Bruce Maddy-Weitaman. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1998. xxxi + 741 pages. Index to p. 
761. $125. This comprehensive factual survey of the 
Middle East is the most recent in the series produced by 
the Moshe Dayan Center at Tel Aviv University. Part 
One identifies important regional trends, including de- 
velopments in Israel-Arab relations, in Turkey’s rela- 
tions with its neighbors, and in Palestinian affairs. This 
section also includes a report on “Political Islam” by 
Esther Webman that examines the regional roles of 
Afghanistan, Iran and the Sudan; and Islamic protest 
movements elsewhere in the Middle East. The section 
ends with a discussion of economic and demographic 
trends in Tunisia, Morocco and Egypt. Part Two, which 
represents the contributions of a team of US, Israeli and 
British academicians (many of whom are affiliated with 
Tel Aviv University), consists of individual country 
studies. Israel receives the most extensive attention in a 
report co-authored by Peter Hirschberg and Elie Rek- 
hess. Numerous maps, figures and tables are inter- 
spersed throughout the volume. (KS) 

The Middle East Military Balance, ed. by Mark A. 
Heller. New York: Columbia University Press, 1998. xi 
+ 452 pages. Gloss. Chron. Maps. $50. Part One of this 
book analyzes several strategic developments that have 
taken place in the Middle East over the past several 
decades. The contributors discuss the Arab-Israeli peace 
process, the emerging Palestinian political system, the 
Arms Control and Regional Security Working Group, 
conventional arms transfers to the Middle East, eco- 
nomic issues, and Turkey’s strategic role in the region. 
Part Two provides basic economic statistics on the 
Middle East, and military data on each of the region’s 21 
states. Part Three sorts the data into tables comparing 
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military assets by country, and charting the foreign arms 
sales and transfers to the region. (IK) 


AFGHANISTAN 


The Other Side of the Mountain: Mujahideen Tac- 
tics in the Soviet-Afghan War, by Ali Ahmad Jalali 
and Lester W. Grau. Quantico, VA: United States 
Marine Corps Studies and Analysis Division, 1995. xxii 
+ 406 pages. Gloss. to p. 414. Index to p. 419. About 
the authors. n.p. This is a first-hand account of Afghan 
guerrilla warfare tactics and a companion volume to the 
previously published The Bear Went Over the Moun- 
tain, Based on the testimonials of mujahideen—some of 
whom the authors identify by name—this study exam- 
ines the full array of combat tactics utilized by the 
Afghan guerrillas against the Soviet occupation forces. 
The book’s 14 chapters provide a detailed analysis and 
cartographic depiction of mujahideen ambushes, defen- 
sive actions, mine warfare, raids, shelling, sieges, and 
urban combat. A glossary and legend define key terms 
and concepts. The authors argue that the success of the 
guerrillas against Soviet troops was attributable to a 
variety of tangible and intangible factors, including the 
mujahideen’s superior knowledge of the mountainous 
terrain, the potency of gawm (regional identity) in the 
face of the country’s political disintegration, the spirit of 
voluntarism, and the ethic of self-sufficiency. The au- 
thors also discuss the brutal application of superior 
Soviet firepower, which inflicted nearly 1.3 million 
casualties and displaced a further one-third of Afghan- 
istan’s 17 million people. Overall, Jalali and Grau 
engage the reader in an examination of the conduct of 
battles from the standpoint of the mujahideen, who 
ultimately forced the Soviets to realize the futility of 
their military campaign and to withdraw from Afghan- 
istan. (KS) 


ALGERIA 


Algeria: Revolution Revisited, ed. by Farhad Shah- 
Kazemi. New York, NY: I.B. Tauris, 1999. 185 pages. 
$19.95. The contributors to this volume attempt to 
ascertain the causes of the ongoing conflict in Alge- 
tia—a conflict that Shah-Kazemi describes as an “ugly 
specter of terrorism masquerading as jihad,” and one 
that, since violence erupted in 1990, has claimed about 
100,000 lives. The contributors examine the cultural and 
historical roots of the agents of this violence and their 
agendas. Accordingly, Rashid Massaoudi devotes exten- 
sive attention to the Algerian experience under French 
rule and post-colonial influence. On this point, Shah- 
Kazemi inveighs that the civilizing mission of the 
French “pre-supposed the elimination of the essential 
elements of Algeria’s tradition, its culture, and its 
personality: all of which was determined by the religion 
of Islam” (p. 2). On a related topic, Omar Benaissa 
attempts to vindicate the Sufi orders, drawing attention 
to their patriotic historical role and religious value in 
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Algeria, and challenging the orientalist view of Sufism 
as unorthodox, obscurantist and antithetical to progress. 
Mohamed Gharib assesses the impact of “State Islam” 
in reducing the role of religion. Brahim Nali discusses 
resolving Arab-Berber tensions in Algeria by nurturing 
a Berber cultural, rather than a political, revival. Sossie 
Anderson examines the revival of Sufism in Algeria. 
Shah-Kazemi concludes with an analysis of the violence 
in Algeria, wherein he argues that “the very spirit of 
Islam has been fundamentally misconceived” by both 
the government security forces and their Islamist oppo- 
sition. (KS) 

Inside Algeria, by Michael von Graffenried. New York: 
Aperture, 1998, $45. The civil war in Algeria, which 
erupted after the army annulled the country’s first free 
and fair legislative elections in 1992, has resulted in 
over 75,000 deaths. Inside Algeria is a book of photo- 
graphs that spans the years 1991-98, and depicts the 
people and the country of Algeria during this tragic 
period of conflict. The photographs include scenes from 
the civil war—snapshots of human casualties and of 
physical destruction. They also include images of “nor- 
mal” life in Algeria—of routine daily activities and 
holiday celebrations taking place in the shadow of brutal 
violence. Women and children are widely represented in 
the book. The images of police barracks, cemeteries, 
stadiums, beaches, and streets bear witness to the 
climate of fear and insecurity that pervades daily life in 
Algeria. In the Introduction, Mary-Jane Deeb, an expert 
on Algeria, summarizes the conflict. Robert Delpire 
contributed the Foreword. (IK) 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Central Asia: The Challenges of Independence, ed. 
by Boris Rumer and Stanislav Zhukov. Armonk, NY: 
M.E. Sharpe, 1998. ix +307 pages. Index. $65.95. This 
book explores the economic situation in Central Asia. It 
demonstrates that, since the five Central Asian states— 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan—achieved their independence in 1992, they 
have struggled to overcome the disintegration of a 
unified Soviet economy, the disruption of ties among 
one another and with the other former Soviet republics, 
a privatization process of unprecedented rapidity, and 
frequent changes in their own economic policies. The 
contributors to this volume assess the first six years of 
independent economic development in Central Asia. 
The book includes a brief description of the economy of 
Central Asia as a whole, and of the economies of each 
of the region’s five countries. It also includes a discus- 
sion of the relationship between politics and economics 
in Central Asia since independence. There is a chapter 
that traces the development of the region from the 
pre-Tsarist era to the 1990s. Chapter five examines the 
emerging models of economic development in Central 
Asia, while chapter six focuses on the potential and the 
prospects for intra-regional economic cooperation. The 
last four chapters are devoted to Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan—the region’s two major powers. (IK) 


THE GULF 


Common Ground on Iraq-Kuwait Reconciliation, ed. 
by Brent Thompson. Washington, DC: Search for Com- 
mon Ground, 1998. vii + 90 pages. Notes to p. 91. 
Append. to p. 122. About the authors to p. 125. $12.95. 
This volume is the product of a collaborative effort by 
specialists on Gulf security. The contributors’ aim is to 
call attention to the need for reconciliation between the 
aggressor (Iraq) and aggrieved (Kuwait) nations. The 
individual essays start from the common assumption 
that the security situation in the Gulf, while bad, could 
deteriorate further. The authors consider ways to prevent 
this, and possibly even improve the security situation in 
the Gulf. Dov Zakheim outlines the causes of hostility 
between Kuwait and Iraq, focusing on Iraq’s invasion 
and occupation of Kuwait, and the disruption and 
destruction stemming therefrom. In the military sphere, 
the contributors recommend the creation of a credible 
deterrent force within the framework of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council (GCC). Al-Faraj, in particular, stresses 
the need for a reconciliation between Kuwait and Iraq 
on the political, economic and popular levels. He argues 
that this reconciliation must include, at minimum, Iraq’s 
recognition of Kuwait’s sovereignty. He also argues that 
Iraq’s release of Kuwaiti prisoners of war can contribute 
to an abatement of hostility. Laith Kubba suggests how 
economic measures—Kuwait’s resumption of its exten- 
sive program of investment in, and aid to, Iraq in order 
to help rebuild the latter’s severely damaged infrastruc- 
ture—might nurture a reconciliation. Kubba also ex- 
plores how changes in the two countries’ educational 
curricula might encourage a dialogue leading to normal- 
ization of relations between Iraq and Kuwait. Both 
Al-Faraj and Kubba, however, consider the removal of 
Saddam Husayn from power a precondition for pursuing 
this reconciliation. (KS) 


IRAN 


Iran’s Economy Under the Islamic Republic, by 
Jahangir Amuzegar. New York and London: LB. Tauris, 
1993. xv + 359 pages. Tables to p. 403. Select Bibl. to 
p. 410. Index to p. 420. n.p. One of the professed aims 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini (later enshrined in the 
Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran) was to 
promote economic growth, but to ensure that the fruits 
of this progress were equitably distributed. Yet, this 
book discloses evidence that, since the Revolution, 
growth has stalled in productive enterprises (i.e., agri- 
culture and industry), as well as in the extractive 
hydrocarbon sector. Amuzegar discusses this in detail, 
concluding that, in the face of rapid and substantial 
population growth, the Iranian economy has stagnated 
not only in absolute terms, but in relative terms as well. 
The author identifies various domestic and external 
factors that have contributed to this. On the domestic 
side, he attributes Iran’s economic stagnation, above all, 
to the Khomeini regime’s adoption of a Soviet-inspired 
Indian development model. On the international front, 


Amuzegar considers the 1980—88 Iran-Iraq War to have 
been the foremost cause of Iran’s disappointing eco- 
nomic performance. To these, Amuzegar adds a host of 
other significant explanatory factors: the exodus of 
professionals and financial capital during the initial 
period following the Revolution, the formation of par- 
allel and redundant administrative agencies, the neglect 
of vital infrastructure, the circulation of excess currency, 
the volatility of the world oil market, Iranian policy in 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), and efforts to propagate and export the revo- 
lutionary message of the Islamic Republic. This updated 
version of the hardcover first edition concludes with an 
assessment of the Five-Year Plan initiated in 1989 
during the first Rafsanjani administration. (KS) 
Middle Eastern Lectures (No. 3), ed. by Martin 
Kramer. Tel Aviv: Moshe Dayan Center for Middle 
Eastern and African Studies, 1999. 129 pages. n.p. The 
editor describes this book as an attempt to find a middle 
ground between the conception of the Middle East 
represented in, and fostered by, the Iranian Revolution 
on the one hand, and Edward Said’s Orientalism on the 
other. The book begins with analyses of political devel- 
opments in Iran since President Mohammad Khatami’s 
election to office in May 1997. Farhad Kazemi and 
Olivier Roy identify Khatami’s political support base. In 
addition, they examine scenarios for further positive 
political change in Iran. Fred Halliday explores the 
appeal, role and impact of nationalism (in its various 
formulations) in the Middle East, from the colonial to 
the modern period. Johannes Jansen offers a sociological 
explanation of Islamism, which, he argues, is directed 
towards the advancement of the politically marginal- 
ized. In contrast, Gudrun Kramer examines the core 
issues of the various Islamist political programs. A 
special section on orientalism follows. John MacKenzie 
challenges Edward Said’s argument that the “oriental- 
ists” failed to understand the Arab people and culture, 
and rendered distorted accounts of them. Selections by 
Alastair Hamilton and Robert Irwin offer some support 
to this revisionist line of thinking. (KS) 

The Iranian Constitutional Revolution, 1906-1911: 
Grassroots Democracy, Social Democracy, and the 
Origins of Feminism, by Janet Afary. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1996. xxi + 448 pages. 
Gloss. Bibl. Index. $17.50 paper. This book explores the 
decisive roles played in Iran’s Constitutional Revolution 
(1906-11) by social democratic activists, religious dis- 
sidents, women, merchants, radical clerics, artisans, 
urban workers, peasants, and ethnic groups (these latter 
including the Armenians, Azeris and Gilanis). Accord- 
ingly, the author highlights the multi-class, multi-cul- 
tural and multi-dimensional character of this revolution. 
Afary argues that the Constitutional Revolution was not 
only a political phenomenon whereby one set of élites 
replaced another, but a grassroots social and cultural one 
as well. Chapter one explores the background of the 
revolution, focusing on the destabilizing effects of Iran’s 
immersion in the capitalist world economy in the late 
19th century. Later chapters discuss the composition of 
the First Majlis (1906—08) and its accomplishments; 
and the ratification of the Supplementary Laws, whose 
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secular features clashed with Shi‘i institutions and 
traditions. In short, this book provides an account of 
how Iranian society responded to the complex problems 
that it faced (as did other Third World societies) at the 
beginning of the 20th century. (IK) 

The Arrest of Hoveyda: Stories of the Iranian Rev- 
olution, by Saideh Pakravan. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda 
Publishers, 1998. 134 pages. $17.95: This book is a 
collection of stories about the 1979 Iranian Revolution, 
blending fiction and personal memories. The title story, 
“The Arrest of Hoveyda,” recounts the events leading to 
the arrest of Amir Abbas Hoveyda, who had served as 
Prime Minister of Iran from 1965 to 1977. This story is 
told in the distinctive voices of five persons who took 
part in the meetings aimed at a last-ditch attempt to save 
the Shah’s crumbling regime. Other stories, told by real 
or invented characters, relate events pertaining to the 
1979 revolution in Iran, which radically changed the 
country and her people. (IK) 

Memoirs of Fatemeh Pakravan, ed. by Habib Ladje- 
vardi. Cambridge, MA: Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, Harvard University, 1999, 152 pages. Appends. 
Index. n.p. paper. The author’s husband, General Hassan 
Pakravan, who was executed in 1979 by Iran’s revolu- 
tionary court, was a major figure in the Iranian govern- 
ment during the Shah’s rule. Pakravan served as chief 
of the State Intelligence and Security Organization 
(SAVAK) from 1961 to 1965; subsequently, he served 
as a cabinet minister and as an ambassador. Fatemeh 
Pakravan’s informative memoir provides first-hand in- 
formation about important events, leading personalities 
and many aspects of life in Iran during the period 
1940-79. The book presents accounts of the arrests and 
executions of officials and supporters of the Shah’s 
regime. For this reason, among others, this book con- 
tributes to the reader’s understanding of the revolution- 
ary process in Iran. The book contains a number of 
fascinating accounts, including the discussion of the 
relationship between General Pakravan and Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini during the latter’s detention (prior 
to his exile in 1963). (IK) 

Padyavand, ed. by Amnon Netzer. Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers, 1997. xxiv + 266 pages in English. 
389 pages. In English and Persian. $40. This book, 
written in English and Persian, is the second volume in 
the series “Judeo-Iranian and Jewish Studies.” It in- 
cludes articles and documents that provide basic infor- 
mation about the Judeo-Iranian heritage. The chapters 
are dedicated mainly to the Jews of Shiraz. Amnon 
Netzer, this volume’s editor and principal contributor, 
surveys the history of Jews of Iran. David Yeroushalmi 
writes about the Judeo-Persian poet, ‘Emrani. The 
essay, “Islamic Paintings of Biblical Prophets,” was 
written by Rachel Milstein. Some of the other essays are 
“Shiraz Travel Memoirs” by Albert Confino; “An En- 
voy without Title: Shiraz” by Mosheh Yishay; and 
“Melammed: A Distinguished Scholar from Shiraz” by 
Amnon Netzer. The book contains photographs and 
letters from the editor’s archives, as well as a chronol- 
ogy and a book review section. (IK) 
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IRAQ 


Baghdad Diaries, by Nuha al-Radi. London: Saqi 
Books, 1998. 147 pages. $16.95 paper. This book is an 
account of a pivotal period in the author’s life and in the 
history of modern Iraq; namely, the 1991 Gulf War and 
the postwar experience under the United Nations sanc- 
tions regime. Nuha al-Radi, a Western-educated female 
Iraqi intellectual, remained in Baghdad throughout the 
war (and for a lengthy period of time after the war 
ended), and eventually took up residence in exile in 
Amman, Jordan. This book records al-Radi’s experi- 
ences in Baghdad and Amman over this period. The first 
part of the book consists of daily entries that describe 
the activities and emotional reactions to the war of the 
author, and of her relatives and friends. Al-Radi dis- 
cusses the struggle of Baghdad’s residents to survive the 
military campaign—without electricity, water, food, or 
other basic necessities. The second part focuses on the 
worsening of conditions for the city’s residents in the 
postwar period. The final part of the book is concerned 
with the personally painful period of the author’s exile 
in Jordan. (IK) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


The Absence of Peace: Understanding the Israeli- 
Palestinian Conflict, by Nicholas Guyatt. London: Zed 
Books, 1998. xvii +188 pages. $19.95 paper. This book 
deals with the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Specifically, it 
is a critical examination of the background and results of 
the 1993 Oslo Accords. The book offers a general 
introduction to the Oslo peace process—its origins and 
evolution. In addition, the book studies the effects of this 
process on Palestinians residing in the West Bank and 
Gaza. Guyatt explores Israel’s changing ambitions re- 
garding the West Bank and Gaza, and the motivations 
and interests behind Palestinian participation in the Oslo 
peace process. The author also explores some of the 
current political and administrative problems in the 
occupied territories and Jerusalem. In the last chapter, 
Guyatt considers several possible political solutions to 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. (IK) 

Haifa: Transformation of an Arab Society, 1918- 
1939, by May Seikaly. New York: I.B. Tauris, 1995. xiv 
+284 pages. Append. Bibl. Index. $59.50. This book is 
a unique contribution to the scholarship on the League 
of Nations Mandate of Palestine. It examines the process 
by which the Arab community of Haifa was transformed 
during the period of British mandatory rule. It highlights 
the consequences of British Mandatory rule on urban 
life in Haifa and in the Middle East generally. The 
author shows that, during the Mandate period, Haifa 
experienced profound structural changes: Zionist eco- 
nomic enterprises began to develop and the Jewish 
immigrant population grew. When the Mandate com- 
menced, Jews had constituted just one-eighth of Haifa’s 
population; however, when the Mandate was termi- 
nated, Jews accounted for half of the city’s residents. 
The author's analysis of the demographic, economic and 


institutional evolution of Haifa from the end of the First 
World War to the eve of the Second World War relies on 
(official and unofficial) British and Zionist sources. (IK) 
The June 1967 War After Three Decades, ed. by 
William W. Haddad, Ghada H. Talhami and Janice J. 
Terry. Washington, DC: Association of Arab-American 
University Graduates, 1999, v + 218 pages. n.p. This 
book is a 30-year retrospective that examines the June 
1967 Arab-Israeli War from a variety of perspectives. 
The 12 articles deal mainly with the far-reaching effects 
of the 1967 Six Day War, and explore, in particular, the 
reasons that Arabs have given to explain their defeat. 
The articles include “From June 1967 to June 1997: 
Learning from Our Mistakes” by Clovis Maksoud; “The 
US and the Arabs: A Woeful History” by Naseer Aruri; 
and “Finding the Lost Agenda in Jerusalem: A Jewish 
Meditation on the 1967 War” by Marc H. Ellis, Edward 
Said contributed the Afterword. (IK) 

Unequal Conflict: The Palestinians and Israel, by 
John R. Gee. Northampton, MA: Olive Branch Press, 
1998. 146 pages. Notes. Index. $15 paper. The thesis of 
this book is that, from the beginning of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, the two principal antagonists—Jews and Pales- 
tinians—were unequal. The author asserts that Zionism 
created a Jewish community in Palestine well adapted to 
win the struggle with the indigenous Arab population. 
Conversely, the author shows that the Palestinians, as a 
community, were ill equipped to resist the Zionist 
challenge and, crucially, were reluctant to recognize the 
strengths and achievements of their counterparts. The 
author highlights the difference between the system of 
ideas and arguments constructed to support the Zionist 
enterprise and the Palestinians’ unfavorable social and 
economic condition. The book concludes with the argu- 
ment that the act of de-mythologizing Zionism will pave 
the way for a possible solution to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict which will enable Israeli Jews and Palestinian 
Arabs to coexist peacefully. (IK) 

Jewish Centers & Peripheries: Europe between 
America and Israel Fifty Years After World War I, 
ed. by S. Ilan Troen. New Brunswick and London: 
Transaction Publishers, 1999, xi + 433 pages. Contribs, 
to p. 438. $44.95, In addressing the ebb and flow of the 
movement of Jewish populations within and between 
regions during the 20th century, this work takes as its 
root principle that “population movement is a norm, and 
the growth and demise of communities is a permanent . 
given” (p. 22). During this century, as the result of 
emigration (abetted by anti-Semitism and genocide), the 
Jewish population of Europe progressively declined, 
both in absolute and in relative terms. Thus, a core area 
of world Jewry was reduced to a peripheral one, while 
new core areas (e.g., Israel and the United States) 
emerged, Because Troen considers strong cores to be 
crucial to the perpetuation of the Jewish community and 
faith, she regards as troubling the demographic weak- 
ness and political isolation of Jews in small communi- 
ties throughout Europe. In contrast, the contributors to 
the section on Europe look hopefully to France, which 
ranks third to the US and Russia in the size of its Jewish 
population. The discussions of the American and Israeli 
“cores” reveal increasingly stronger concentrations of 


Jewish populations, institutions and interactions. The 
contributors also examine the divisions within, and 
pressures upon, the Jewish communities in the countries 
where they reside. (KS) 


JORDAN 


The Modern History of Jordan, by Kamal Salibi. New 
York: I.B. Tauris, 1998. 2nd ed. 275 pages. Notes to p. 
276, Bibl. to p. 278. Index to p. 298. $19.95. Salibi 
chronicles the emergence of the modern Jordanian 
monarchy as both a pivotal state (in geopolitical terms) 
and a marginal one (in economic terms) in the Middle 
East. The author examines Jordan’s diplomacy, domes- 
tic politics and leading families and personalities. Salibi 
draws attention to Jordan’s geographical location: a 
riparian valley forming a north-south corridor between 
Syria and Arabia that has facilitated the movement of 
commercial goods, religious pilgrims and warriors, 
Salibi assesses the lasting impact upon Jordan of con- 
quest by, and collapse of, the Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Caliphal, Ottoman, and British colonial empires. The 
examination of the modern (i.e., colonial and Cold War) 
period focuses on the rise and rule of Abdullah as amir 
of Jordan. Salibi recounts Abdullah’s successful balanc- 
ing act: imposing order on society and relying on 
external support on the one hand, while maintaining 
domestic political legitimacy on the other. Salibi dis- 
cusses the various challenges to the legitimacy and 
authority of the Jordanian monarchy over the years. He 
shows how, although the displacement of thousands of 
Palestinians following the establishment of the state of 
Israel in 1948 undercut Abdullah’s legitimacy and led to 
his assassination, the monarchy itself survived. Salibi 
identifies Arab nationalism as yet another challenge that 
the Jordanian monarchy managed to withstand. Salibi 
examines the late King Husayn’s efforts to develop 
Jordan’s economy and to steer a middle course in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict: disavowing, and in 1970 suppress- 
ing an uprising by, the fedayeen (Palestinian guerrilla 
resistance), while continuing to support (through his 
Official statements and diplomacy) Palestinian territorial 
claims against Israel. (KS) 


NORTH AFRICA 


North Africa in Transition: State, Society, and Eco- 
nomic Transformation in the 1990s, ed. by Yahia H. 
Zoubir. Gainesville, FL: University of Florida Press, 
1999. xvi + 260 pages. Bibl. Contribs. Index. $59.95. 
This collection of essays examines important political, 
social and economic trends in the Maghrib countries. 
The 15 selections explore the prospects for, as well as 
impediments to, economic, social and political develop- 
ment in Algeria, Morocco, Libya, and Tunisia. In the 
area of politics, the authors discuss the need to create 
space for the further development of civic institutions. 
In the areas of the economy and society, they focus on 
the rapid growth of the youth population and the 
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corresponding need to expand educational and employ- 
ment opportunities. They show how uneasy relations 
between the Maghrib states, along with civil conflict, 
has impeded progress in these areas. They examine the 
human resource and foreign investment potential of 
each of the Maghrib countries. Furthermore, they call 
for a new social contract that attends not just to the 
nagging economic problems of the Maghrib states, but 
also to the problem of the declining political legitimacy 
of their governments. (KS) 


SYRIA 


Scenarios for Syria: Socio-Economic and Political 
Choices, ed. by Volker Perthes. Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many: Nomos Verlagsgeselischaft, 1998, 125 pages. 
Notes on Contribs. $19. This compilation of essays by 
Syrian and non-Syrian analysts sheds light on the 
profound changes that have occurred at all levels of 
Syrian society in recent years. Perthes and the other 
contributors share the conviction that, due to demo- 
graphic, economic, and environmental pressures, Syria 
faces a serious human crisis. They reveal that Syria’s 
population is expected to grow from 15 million to 25 
million by the year 2010; by that time, nearly half of the 
population will be 15 years of age or younger. They also 
reveal that the decline of Syria’s oil reserves, coupled 
with continuing low oil prices, substantially reduced its 
export revenue, compounding the problems caused by 
the cessation of Soviet military aid. In addition, they 
discuss the strain that Syria’s agriculture-based econ- 
omy has placed on the country’s water resources. 
Against the backdrop of these grim developments, the 
authors present technical (i.e., quantitative), as well as 
ethical (i.e., qualitative) policy recommendations, Riad 
Seif and others stress the need for public and private 
sector-led economic growth, and measures to attract 
domestic and foreign capital investment (e.g., increasing 
productivity in all sectors and reducing barriers to trade, 
capital and information flows). They point out that 
success in these endeavors requires overcoming legal, 
financial and manpower obstacles; assessing the feasi- 
bility and appropriateness of specific projects; and 
applying disciplined business management practices. 
Volker Perthes and Samir Hasan focus on the need for 
educational reform, including increasing the funding for 
primary and vocational education, enhancing the quality 
of university education, and placing more emphasis on 
instilling values such as flexibility and responsibility. 
Similarly, Seif calls for changes in the standards of 
workplace conduct, including strict adherence to the 
merit system and to rules of accountability. Finally, 
Perthes considers a “breakthrough scenario” whereby 
Syrian-Israeli relations significantly improve, freeing up 
the political energy and resources needed for Syria to 
address its pressing social and economic problems. (KS) 


TURKEY 


Alevi Identity, ed. by Tord Olsson, Elisabeth Ozdalga, 
and Catharina Raudvere. Istanbul, Turkey: Swedish 
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Research Institute in Istanbul, 1998. Bibl. 210 pages. 
n.p. paper. Turkish Alevi groups have a unique culture 
and identity, and thus have attracted the attention of 
sociologists from all over the world. This book attempts 
to discuss different aspects of the Turkish Alevi com- 
munity and its identity. The book is a compilation of 
papers presented at the 1996 conference on “Religion, 
Cultural Identity, and Social Organization among Alevi 
in Ottoman and Modern Turkey,” arranged by the 
Swedish Research Institute in Istanbul. The book pre- 
sents historical, anthropological, and sociological anal- 
yses of peoples besides the Alevi who are followers of 
‘Ali, the fourth calipb. The book addresses political and 
ideological issues related to the Alevi community. It 
includes a discussion of secularism, politics, urbaniza- 
tion, and migration in modern Turkey. The papers 
include “On Bektashism in Bosnia” by Erik Cornell; 
“The Function of Alevi-Bektashi Theology in Modern 
Turkey” by Faruk Balici; “Political Alevism versus 
Political Sunnism: Convergences and Divergences” 
Rusen Cakir; and “Ottoman Modernization and Sa- 
betism” by Ilber Ortayli. (IK) 

Imperial Istanbul: A Traveler’s Guide, by Jane Tay- 
lor. New York: I.B. Tauris, 1998. viii + 344 pages. 
Append. Gloss. Chron. Bibl. Index. $19.95 paper. This 
work is a classic guidebook and introduction to Istanbul. 
It provides useful information for travelers visiting the 
monuments of Constantinople (dating from the early 
Byzantine period) and the palaces and mosques of 
Istanbul (erected during the Ottoman era). The author 
furnishes examples of the architectural and artistic 
legacy of these two empires. In addition, this book covers 
three other magnificent cities: Iznik, Bursa and Edime. 
The book contains maps, itineraries and detailed descrip- 
tions of many sites of importance to Turkey’s cultural 
heritage and of value to any visitor to Istanbul. (IK) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Oil and Regional Developments in the Gulf, ed. by 
Rosemary Hollis. London: The Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1998. vx + 158 pages. n.p. This 
collection of essays explores the relationship between 
the impact of the 1991 Gulf War on the global energy 
sector and political events in the Gulf. Among the 
book’s contributors are Middle Eastern and Western 
scholars, oi] professionals and policy advisers. In the 
first chapter, Hollis affirms the continued importance of 
oil in the global political economy. The rest of the 
chapters deal with major oil-importing countries and 
regions (i.e. Europe and the United States, but not 
Japan), and with the Gulf oil-producing states. The 
contributors examine some major key developments in 
the Gulf (e.g., the tentative steps towards the eventual 
normalization of relations between the United States and 
Iran) and their implications for the global energy mar- 
ket; they also consider the possible political ramifica- 
tions for the Gulf states of continued low oil prices. In 
the concluding chapter, Hollis recommends that, in 
exercising its hegemonic role in the Middle East, the 


United States show greater respect for Arab Gulf states’ 
sovereignty; and display greater sensitivity about con- 
ditions in, and be more flexible in dealings with, [ran 
and Iraq. (KS) 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Transformations of Middle Eastern Natural Envi- 
ronments: Legacies and Lessons (Bulletin Series, No. 
103), ed. by Jeff Albert et al. New Haven, CT: Yale 
School of Forestry and Environmental Studies, 1999. 
498 pages. n.p. This work is the product of a conference 
on Middle East environmental issues. The contributors 
affirm the increasingly widely held view that, in order to 
forestall further damage to the region’s natural environ- 
ment, there must be greater sharing and coordination of 
technical knowledge and a rethinking of man’s relation- 
ship with his physical surroundings. Albert et al. dem- 
onstrate that rapid population growth, combined with 
rising standards of living, have placed an additional 
burden on the Middle’s East’s shrinking land and water 
resources. The book focuses on three conceptually 
distinct, yet practically related, areas of concern: agri- 
culture and pastoralism, water and the marine environ- 
ment. The first section of the book discusses cultivation 
and herding practices; and includes articles by Lois 
Beck (on Iran), Susan Steinman (on Morocco), and 
Behrooz Morvaridi (on Turkey). The second section 
examines the Middle East’s water resources, addressing 
issues such as water allocation, diversion, pollution, and 
productivity. The final section analyzes past environ- 
mental regulatory efforts, and explores ways to 
strengthen enforcement of environmental regulations as 
well as to improve understanding of environmental 
problems. The contributors counterbalance the empiri- 
cal discussion by exploring the influence of religion and 
philosophy on perceptions of the environment during 
the ancient Middle Eastern and Islamic periods. (KS) 


LAW 


On Schacht’s Origins of Muhammadan Jurispru- 
dence, by M. Mustafa Al-Azami. Oxford, UK: Oxford 
Center for Islamic Studies, 1996. Appen. Bibl. Index. 
205 pages. $24.95 (paper). Al-Azami presents an anal- 
ysis and critique of one of the classic Orientalist works, 
Schacht’s Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence. Ex- 
amining the sources used to produce the original text, 
Al-Azami challenges Schacht’s thesis on the relation- 
ship between Islamic law and the Qur’an on the grounds 
that this argument was based on a fundamentally flawed 
and misleading methodology. Al-Azami’s study is di- 
vided into two parts. The first part discusses Schacht’s 
views on the place of law in Islam in light of the specific 
injunctions laid down in the Qur’an. Al-Azami takes 
issue with Schacht, claiming that “law did not fall 
outside the sphere of religion and that the Prophet 
created a distinct legal system which was in use in the 
first century A.H.” (p. 3). The second part of the book 


deals mainly with the sunna, the hadith, and the system 
of isnad; it also examines the ancient schools of Islamic 
law. The book’s two appendices—one in English and 
the other in Arabic— provide examples of isnad (from 
Sira and Fiqh-Hadith literature) that indicate the styles 
of early scholars of law and biographers of the Prophet 
Mohammad. (IK) 

The Theory and the Practice of Market Law in 
Medieval Islam: A Study of Kitab Nisab al-Ihtisab of 
Umar, by M. Izzi Dien. Warminster, UK: David Brown 
Book Co., 1997. vii + 247 pages. Bibl. Abbrevs. $99. 
This book examines the institution of hisba in medieval 
Islam through an annotated translation and analysis of 
the Kitab Nisab al- Ihttisab—an authoritative source of 
medieval Hanafi law, written by the 14th century 
scholar, Umar (b. Mohammad al-Sunami). Hisba is a 
form of administrative supervision that developed dur- 
ing the medieval period and “covers the deeds and 
actions of individuals in order to harmonise them with 
the Islamic Law’(p. 26). The book has four chapters. 
The first chapter contains a biographical sketch of 
al-Sunami, background information about the historical 
period in which the Kitab Nisab al-Ihttisab was written, 
and definitions of key concepts. The second chapter is 
comprised of a detailed analysis of this text. The third 
chapter includes the annotated translation. (IK) 


MEDIA AND EDUCATION 


The Educational System of Israel, by Yaacov Iram 
and Mirjam Schmida. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1998. xii + 175 pages. Gloss. Annot. Bibl. Index. $55. 
This book presents a comprehensive survey of the 
Israeli educational system, with particular attention to 
characteristics which derive from the Israeli Jewish 
tradition and history. The first chapter supplies general 
information about the history, demography and govern- 
ment of Israel, and provides an overview of the Israeli 
educational system. Later chapters deal with pre-primary, 
primary and post-primary education; and with vocational, 
multicultural and informal education. There is also a 
chapter devoted to Arab education in Israel. (IK) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Middle East Dilemma: The Politics and Economics 
of Arab Integration, ed. by Michael C. Hudson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1999. xii + 319 
pages. Index. $45. In the introduction, Hudson observes 
that, although Arab attempts at political unification and 
integration have failed in the past, the powerful global 
social and economic integrative forces that exist today 
might help Arabs achieve better results in the future. 
The contributors to this volume are well-known Arab 
and non-Arab scholars and analysts. The first of three 
sections addresses tansiq (cooperation/coordination) in 
relation to its historical antecedent, ‘uruba (pan-Ara- 
bism/Arab nationalism). While Bahgat Korany, Paul 
Noble and Bassam Tibi perceive tendencies toward 
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integration, they doubt that Arab unity—in any substan- 
tive form—is likely to materialize. The second section 
deals with past and present experiments in Arab political 
integration. This section includes retrospective analyses 
of the failed United Arab Republic by Mustapha Kamil 
al-Sayyid, juxtaposed with Robert Burrowes’ account of 
the Yemens. This section also includes chapters on 
contemporary experiments in political integration in the 
Maghrib, in the Gulf as a whole, and in the United Arab 
Emirates. The final section deals with economic integra- 
tion. The contributors consider the direction, intensity 
and implications of particular trends in commerce, labor 
movement and technological modernization. Roger 
Owen’s concluding chapter draws together these indi- 
vidual sectoral trends, presenting a macroeconomic 
picture of the Arab world in the global market. (KS) 
Military-Civilian Interactions: Intervening in Hu- 
manitarian Crisis, by Thomas G. Weiss. Lanham, MD: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1999. xix + 281 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. $18.95 paper. This book considers whether 
it is possible and worthwhile to use the military in 
conjunction with humanitarian action to thwart violence 
and mitigate civilian suffering. The author develops a 
framework for assessing the military costs and civilian 
benefits of humanitarian intervention. Chapter one pre- 
sents an overview of the armed forces and humanitari- 
anism, of military-civilian interactions, and of the range 
of possible military contributions to humanitarian ac- 
tion. Chapter two assesses the effectiveness of military- 
civilian humanitarian action. Chapters three through 
seven consist of case studies of humanitarian interven- 
tions in Iraq, Somalia, Bosnia, Rwanda, and Haiti. The 
case studies contain brief discussions of the origins and 
evolution of the humanitarian crises in question, and 
analyze the international responses to them. (IK) 
Middle East and North Africa: Governance, Democ- 
ratization, Human Rights, ed. by Paul J. Magnarella. 
Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 1999. xiii + 240 pages. 
$69.95. On the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a group of 
distinguished scholars offer their prognoses for improve- 
ment in the human rights records of Middle Eastern 
states. The nine case studies include individual chapters 
on Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Turkey, and Israel; and a 
chapter on the Maghrib that deals with Algeria, Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia. The contributors expose the contra- 
diction between the Middle Eastern governments’ 
formal ratification of, and adherence to international 
human rights covenants on the one hand, and their 
failure to abide by these standards on the other. In 
attempting to explain the poor human rights records of 
these states, the authors focus on the security-driven 
policies followed by the ruling establishments in their 
struggles against domestic and transnational ethnic- and 
religious-based opposition movements. The authors 
highlight the climate of intimidation that prevails in 
these countries, which impedes press freedom and 
undercuts party politics—two essential building blocks 
of a functioning democracy. While most of the authors 
provide a bleak outlook for the future, Mamoun Fandy 
and Dana Hearn share the view that there is potential for 
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a limited opening towards democracy in the Middle 
East. (KS) 

Rogue Regimes: Terrorism and Proliferation, by 
Raymond Tanter. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. 
xiv + 260 pages. Notes. Index. $29.95. Tanter profiles 
the world’s “rogue regimes”—classified as such by the 
United States and generally considered so by other 
Western states because of their support for terrorism 
and/or their contribution to the spread of ballistic mis- 
siles and weapons of mass destruction. The Middle 
Eastern case studies include Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Libya. 
Tanter’s analyses are based on the premise that the 
politics of each of these rogue states reflects the person- 
ality of its dominant leader. Tanter posits that these 
leaders are driven by either of two motivations: oppor- 
tunism (i.e., rational calculation) or fear for their own 
survival. Tanter argues that the international community 
should impose sanctions on rogue regimes whose be- 
havior appears to be driven principally by opportunism, 
but should respond more cautiously to regimes that 
appear desperate, lest punitive measures evoke unin- 
tended and unwelcome consequences. Tanter explores 
the differing approaches of the United States and its 
European allies toward rogue regimes. He argues that 
European states, by consistently favoring, if not always 
following, a policy of engagement, have undermined the 
US approach, which is based on accepting relatively 
short-term losses. Tanter generally defends the US 
approach and offers policy recommendations for dealing 
with rogue regimes. (KS) 

Origins of Terrorism: Psychologies, Ideologies, The- 
ologies, States of Mind, ed. by Walter Reich. Balti- 
more, MD: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 1999. xiii + 
289 pages. Index. $18.95 paper. This book focuses on 
the psychological dimension of terrorism. The common 
goal of the contributors is to shed light on the motiva- 
tions and actions of terrorist individuals and groups. The 
contributors include scholars and analysts who special- 
ize in fields other than terrorism studies (e.g., history 
and political science). Part One consists of a debate 
about the explanatory power of psychological factors in 
the study of terrorism. Part Two examines a variety of 
possible terrorist motivations, including belief systems, 
ideologies and religion. Part Three explores the psycho- 
logical mechanisms that enable individuals and groups 
to plan and commit terrorist acts. Part Four discusses the 
psychological dimension of governmental responses to 
terrorism. The final part of the book identifies areas for 
future research on the psychology of terrorism, and the 
intrinsic limits of this kind of research. (IK) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Liberal Islam: A Sourcebook, ed. by Charles Kurz- 
man. New York: Oxford University Press, 1998. x + 
340 pages. Gloss. Index. $49.95. This book deals with 
“liberal Islam,” which the author regards as an intellec- 
tual movement, distinct from “traditional Islam.” The 
book is a compilation of works by some of the major 
Islamic thinkers, ranging from Ali Shar’iati and Fazlur 


Rahman, to Muhammad Iqbal and Muhammad Arkoun. 
The topics covered in this volume include theocracy, 
democracy, the rights of women, the rights of non- 
Muslims, freedom of thought, and “progress.” The 
editor groups the articles into three tropes. The “liberal 
shari’a” trope argues that the revelations of the Qur’an 
and the practices of the Prophet Muhammad—the body 
of Islamic guidance and precedence handed down from 
the 7th century—enjoin Muslims to follow “liberal” 
positions. The second trope argues that the shari’a is 
silent on certain subjects not because divine revelation 
was incomplete or faulty, but because it deliberately left 
these subjects open to individual choice. The third trope 
argues that whereas religion, itself, is divine, the inter- 
pretation of religion is human. (IK) 

Beyond the Basilica: Christians and Muslims in 
Nazareth, by Chad F. Emmett. Chicago, IL: University 
of Chicago Press, 1995. xix + 290 pages. Bibl. Append. 
n.p. As the title suggests, this book attempts to contrib- 
ute to a broad understanding of the lives and interactions 
of the Christian and Muslim residents of Nazareth. In 
order to fulfill this aim, Emmett tries to discern patterns 
of continuity and change among Christians and Muslims 
(at the family and community levels) in religious adher- 
ence, organization and practice, as well as in political 
and economic activity. While Emmett concedes that this 
“project considers only a small part of the mosaic of 
ethnic and religious diversity in the Middle East and 
Israel/Palestine,” he believes that “it provides a needed 
addition to the other neglected studies of Christian and 
Muslim communities of the Middle East, of religious 
quarters, and of mid-size Middle Eastern towns” (p.13). 
Relying on ancient texts and more recent foreign trav- 
elers’ accounts, Emmett begins the book with an histor- 
ical overview that discusses the settlement of various 
ethnic and religious groups in Nazareth, and the impli- 
cations thereof. The next two chapters cover the current 
period, and deal with the Christian and Muslim commu- 
nities separately. Drawing upon survey data and per- 
sonal interviews, Emmett discusses in these chapters the 
intensity of sectarian divisions, demographic growth, 
leadership, settlement, marriage, and value of worship. 
In addition, Emmett devotes attention to the patterns of 
interaction, as well as the forces of cohesion and 
division, within each of the two communities. Emmett 
reveals that, mutual tolerance notwithstanding, the 
Christian and Muslim communities of Nazareth remain 
segregated. Yet, he also shows that daily economic 
activity constitutes a potent integrative force and a 
check against political fragmentation and overt hostility. 
Emmett concludes on the hopeful note that peaceful 
coexistence will continue to characterize the overall 
relationship between the Christian and Muslim commu- 
nities of Nazareth. (KS) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Slavery in the Islamic Middle East, ed. by Shaun E. 
Marmon. Princeton, NJ: Markus Weiner Publishers, 
1999. x + 117 pages. $39.95 cloth; $16.95 paper. Shaun 


Marmon, Yvonne Seng and John Hunwick discuss the 
legal precedents that governed the institution of slavery, 
and the relationship between Islamic precepts and prac- 
tices regarding slavery, in the Ottoman Empire and the 
Maghrib. Marmon discusses the jurisprudential “con- 
sensus” that placed slaves in an ambiguous legal status, 
straddling personhood and property. Marmon shows 
that, although slaves did not have the right to hold 
positions of authority or the right to marry, own, trade, 
inherit, or bequeath property, they tended to be loyal to 
their masters because manumission and reintegration 
were theoretically legally possible (p. 34). Marmon also 
demonstrates that male slaves performed a variety of 
visible roles, such as agricultural laborers, soldiers, 
apprentice craftsmen, and ma’dhun (long-distance trad- 
ers). Seng shows that the pervasive role of slaves in 
Ottoman Anatolia blurred the legal and social distinc- 
tions between the slave and the free person. So-called 
slaves often occupied a niche which Seng refers to as a 
“jiminal” or “marginal” condition—one which, through 
the ritualization of practices, led to a slave’s gradual 
integration into the host community. Hunwick, whose 
picture of slavery in the Muslim Middle East is more 
grim than that of Seng, shows that unbelief, skin color 
and slavery were equated in North and West Africa; and 
that this led to the entrenchment of a doctrine of 
permanent slavery in Arab Muslim legal interpretation 
and practice. Michel LeGall focuses on some key 
elements of the practice of slavery in Africa by exam- 
ining the slave auction in the market in Cairo. LeGall 
weaves together anecdotes about the methods of captur- 
ing slaves; moreover, he relates the incidence and types 
of disease and rates of fatality associated with seizing 
and relocating slaves. David Ayalon presents an over- 
view of the prominent military role of the special 
Mamluk military slave class. He explores the Mamluks’ 
contribution to the Ottoman rulers’ military conquests 
and maintenance of political control during the empire’s 
slow decline. (KS) 

Making Big Money in 1600: The Life and Times of 
Isma’il Abu Tagiyya, Egyptian Merchant, by Nelly 
Hanna. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1998. 
xxvii + 219 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. $19.95 paper. 
This book examines the re-emergence of the economic 
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sector and its complex influences on social conditions in 
17th century Egypt by focusing on the life of a Cairo 
merchant, Isma’il Abu Tagiyya. The author’s main 
purpose is to help the reader understand the rise of an 
indigenous form of capitalism. She explains the rela- 
tionship between economic activities and culture by 
examining the life and works of Abu Taqiyya, who 
specialized in trading sugar and agricultural commodi- 
ties along Red Sea trade routes. Hanna relies exclusively 
on court records for documentation. She provides de- 
tailed information about Abu Taqiyya’s business life, 
such as how this merchant established his own business, 
arranged for the handling of goods and negotiated loans 
for colleagues. In addition, the author relates details 
about Abu Taqiyya’s home life, wives, children, and 
interactions with others (family members, as well as 
persons to whom he was not related). (IK) 


WOMEN 


Women and Islamization: Contemporary Dimen- 
sions of Discourse on Gender Relations, ed. by Karin 
Ask and Marit Tjomsland. New York: Oxford Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1998. xi + 199 pages. $19.50 paper. 
This collection of essays examines the reactions of 
Muslim women to modernization (westernization) 
movements in their respective societies. In particular, 
the essays explore how Muslim women “in various 
national settings contribute to the Islamization of their 
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Editor’ s Note 


Ti. issue offers an interesting example of the breadth of topics, disciplines, and 
geographical range which The Middle East Journal seeks to provide to its readers. There 
is no common theme, unless that theme is the diversity of the region itself and of the 
challenges facing its people. The articles deal with Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Turkey and 
Jordan; they provide an economic analysis of Muhammad Khatami’s Iran, a guide to 
Saddam Husayn’s survival tactics, an assessment of the challenges facing Saudi women 
in the workforce, an in-depth study of an influential (but little known in the West) Turkish 
movement which fits neither the secular nor the Islamist stereotype, and a look at the 
obstacles to democratization in Jordan. 

The authors are diverse as well, ranging from established authorities to younger 
researchers. The study of the Iranian economy is by Jahangir Amuzegar, who has often 
appeared in these pages and who has few rivals in his knowledge of the subject. He 
evaluates the first half of President Khatami’s first term economic performance, and looks 
at the challenges for the remaining two years. Adeed Dawisha of George Mason 
University, a well-known Iraq-watcher, provides us with an overview of the varying 
identities — Iraqi, Arab, Islamic, tribal — Saddam has assumed or discarded in his years 
in power. Eleanor Doumato of Brown University offers a look at Sandi women, offering 
both statistical and anecdotal evidence in a field where reliable data is often hard to come 
by. Hakan Yavuz of the University of Utah takes a look at the Nurcu movement in Turkey, 
giving us a perspective quite distinct from either the Kemalist-secularist or the Islamist 
views most often voiced in the West. And Prof. Quintan Wiktorowicz of Shippensburg 
University provides an assessment of Jordan’s halting steps towards democracy. 

It is a varied and, I believe, lively mix of articles, full of solid research but accessible 
to non-specialists, dealing with five of the most critical countries in the region. I would 
urge every reader, regardless of country specialization or interests, to sample each of these 
fine articles. 
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We here at The Middle East Journal have recently been through a period of 
transition. The Journal has always been a product of its fine and talented staff, who, 
though their names never appear on the articles herein, are together responsible for 
bringing those articles to the reader. Since I took over the Editorship in the fall of 1998, 
several veterans have left the staff and a number of new faces have joined. Dr. Sana 
Abed-Kotob, after five years as Book Review Editor (and eventually, Associate Editor), 
left in the spring to join the United States Information Agency (USIA). David Colvin, 
Managing Editor for the past three years, left this summer to join the USIA as well. The 
Journal wishes them well in their new positions. 

Our new Book Review Editor, since last spring, is Dr. John Calabrese, previously a 
Scholar-in-Residence at the Middle East Institute, and also a professor at American 
University. Since the book reviews constitute a significant portion of every issue, the job 
is a demanding one, and John has shown a refreshing ability to meet and overcome its 
challenges without losing his good humor. 

Replacing David Colvin in the job of Managing Editor —- a job which combines the 
talents of traffic cop, editor and business manager — is Kevin Wein, who recently 
completed his MA at The George Washington University here in Washington. Kevin 
brings a familiarity with the region (including considerable experience in Israel) as well 
as a background in editing various publications, here and abroad. 

In a further change, Leslie Hunter, our Editorial Assistant for the past two years, has 
become Assistant Editor. The title far more accurately reflects the demanding, multi- 
faceted nature of the job. 

Much as I regret the departure of two of the talented staff I inherited, the nature of 
a non-profit quarterly like the Journal is such that skilled professionals will ultimately 
move on. I believe John Calabrese and Kevin Wein are already proving themselves 
capable successors. 

As for the Journal itself, no revolutionary changes are anticipated, but evolution will 
be visible in the coming year. Our Web Page at http://www.mideasti.org has already been 
redesigned. Over time, I hope that the Journal itself can take on a somewhat more 
contemporary look, making it easier to read and more attractive. But there will be no 
precipitate rush to change, no novelty for novelty’s sake. Next year, the Journal hopes to 
assess seriously the impact of the information revolution on the Middle East, not in a 
superficial or journalistic manner, but with all the depth of analysis and research it has 
demonstrated throughout its first 53 years. I hope you will join us for those future issues 
as well as this highly diverse one. 

This issue, being the fourth in this volume, contains our annual Table of Contents. In 
the past, we have also published an annual index, but this index has never been a true 
index so much as an alphabetization of the tables of contents. It has now been 
discontinued; readers will be able to search the tables of contents on our website 
http://www.mideasti.org much more fully than the inadequate index permitted. We hope 
in the future to make available fully searchable indexes to our entire 53-year run. 

Michael Collins Dunn 


KHATAMI AND THE IRANIAN ECONOMY 
AT MID-TERM 


Jahangir Amuzegar 


Iranian President Muhammad Khatami won his upset electoral victory in 1997 due 
to his promise to revive the ailing Iranian economy. Midway through his term, 
however, the economy is hardly any healthier. Nor is the short term outlook any 
brighter without drastic actions. A new, Third Five-Year Development Plan is now 
being prepared to go into effect in March 2000. Although the new plan is claimed 
to be structurally different from the previous and unsuccessful one, it is likely to face 
the same fate unless fundamental changes are made in the Iranian leadership’s 
worldview, and the 1979 Constitution's economic mandates. 


Diskin Sayyid Muhammad Khatami owed his landslide victory in the May 
1997 Iranian presidential election to a strong nationwide popular craving for change, and 
his own well-publicized personal image as an ideal agent of that change. His candidacy 
was regarded by younger and more progressive elements in the clerical hierarchy as the 
theocratic regime’s last chance for survival through a religious “reformation,” and the 
establishment of a gentler and kinder Islamic society. He was similarly believed by secular 
nationalists within the “loyal opposition” to be Iran’s best hope for a peaceful transition 
to democracy through the establishment of the rule of law and promotion of civil society. 
And he was widely expected to help the Iranian economy achieve the ongoing Second 


Jahangir Amuzegar is an international economic consultant. His latest book, Managing the Oil Wealth, was 
published earlier this year by I.B. Tauris (London and New York). 
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Development Plan’s modest goals with the help of a “capable, innovative and modernist 
team, a series of needed reforms, and improved relations with the outside world. 

Khatami’s performance record half-way through his term has been a mixed bag of 
some noteworthy successes as well as many disappointing setbacks. The challenges 
confronting him in 1999 and beyond are as monumental and awesome as ever. His success 
in promoting greater religious tolerance, establishing more socio-political liberties, and 
facilitating closer rapprochement with the European Union and the Arab world— 
noteworthy and encouraging as it has been—falls outside the purview of this paper. The 
focus here is on the state of the Iranian economy and the major economic developments 
on the new President’s watch. 


, BAGGAGE CARRIED OVER 


The economy that Khatami took over from the outgoing administration of President 
‘Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani—while in much better shape in many ways than the one 
left by Prime Minister Mir Hossein Mussavi in 1989—was still a poorly planned, centrally 
dirécted, badly managed, and structurally distorted one. In a tentative assessment made 
shortly after Khatami’s accession to power, the economic challenges faced by his 
administration were found to be: 

e falling oil export revenues due to declining crude oil prices; 

e an inflationary recession caused by budget deficits, reduced capital investment, and 
an “anti-profiteering” political climate; 

e a near empty treasury undercut by a paltry tax base, and over-burdened by rising 
subsidies and budgetary assistance to money-losing state enterprises; 

e widespread cost/price distortions built-up by years of obstructive regulations and 
controls during the 1980—88 Iran/Iraq War; 

e a weak and faltering currency, suffering from overvaluation and speculative capital 
flights; and 

e a shortage of social amenities (housing, classrooms, health clinics, recreational 
facilities) resulting from faulty investment, poor design and neglect.” 

The new President, convinced that people “deserve a better deal” after years of 
revolution, war, reconstruction and sacrifices,? promised to deal with these challenges 
through a policy of rapid development tempered by considerations of “social justice.”4 
This task was to be achieved through a series of appropriate measures including balanced 
budgeting, privatization of unprofitable public enterprises, completion of unfinished 
projects before launching new ones, larger bank credit to the private sector, and the 
adjustment of the exchange rate to the targeted rate of economic growth. 


a 

1. See Middle East Economic Digest (MEED), 8 August 1997, p. 3. 

2. See Jahangir Amuzegar, “Iran Under New Management,” SAIS Review, (Winter-Spring 1998), pp. 
81-85. 

3. Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA), 8 April 1999. 

4, For the President’s initial economic policy statement see Iran Times, (Washington) 13 June 1997. 
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Faithful to his promises, the President declared the precarious state of the economy 
the number one preoccupation and constant concern of his administration.* A clear 
reflection of this concern was Khatami’s public acknowledgment of the crisis and pleas for 
help. Thus, in an unusually frank and politically risky public statement before a 
nationwide television audience in late winter of 1997, he declared Iran’s economic 
structure “sick” in production, distribution, and regulation. In the television statement, he 
complained about incomé disparities, excessive speculative activities, inadequate produc- 
tion, and heavy dependence on oil exports. He called for down-sizing the state sector, and 
reducing government monopolies. Coming in the aftermath of his predecessor’s repeated 
depiction of the Iranian economy as thriving, dynamic, and a uniquely enviable model for 
the Middle East region during his 1989—1997 tenure,’ the new President’s uninhibited 
official confession to the contrary was truly courageous, if not indeed heroic.’ This first 
“state of the economy” address clearly recognized major causes of Iran’s ailing economy: 
a bloated and inefficient state sector, inadequate productive investment, lack of transpar- 
ency, absence of investment security, economic mismanagement, and low productivity. 
But it did not go into the details of the needed economic overhaul and only promised to 
come up soon with key changes and policies needed to deal with it. 

An interim review of the progress of Khatami’s administration on the economic front 
during the first year showed a disheartening stalemate.® None of the campaign promises 
was palpably fulfilled. With the dubious exception of the propped-up 1998/99 budget, no 
new economic legislation was proposed or passed. All promised reforms were made 
contingent on the completion of a comprehensive recovery plan under preparation. Even 
the approved budget, initially balanced on paper, ran into a huge deficit in mid-year, and 
had to be rescued by drastic emergency measures. Throughout the year, Khatami repeated 
that he was studying the situation and his options for rescuing the ailing economy. 


THE FIRST STEP 


The oft-promised and long-awaited economic recovery plan was finally announced 
on the eve of the President’s second year in office. Called the Economic Rehabilitation 
Plan (ERP), the new manifesto was evidently hammered out by scores of experts after 
months of discussion, deliberation, and compromise.!° The plan listed the government’s 
economic concerns (dagdageh) as: (1) unemployment, and the urgent need to create jobs; 
(2) shortage of investment funds, and the need to secure financing to underwrite 


ss] 

5. See Douglas Jehl, “An Uphill Battle in Iran,” The New York Times, 5 February 1999, p. A6. 

6. Iran Focus, (Norfolk, UK), April 1998. 

7. See, for example, “President’s Report to the Majles,” Kayhan Havai, 29 December 1993, Special 
Supplement. See also “President’s Statement Before the Islamic Propagation Organization”, Kayhan Havai, 29 
May 1994. 

8. He reiterated this unflattering characterization of the economy again, a year and a half later, while 
visiting the Exports Services Organization. See Reuters, 2 June 1999. 

9. See Jahangir Amuzegar, “Khatami’s Iran: One Year Later,” Middle East Policy,Volume VI, no.2, 
October 1998, pp. 86-92. 

10. For the Persian text of the document, see Jomhoori Eslami, 2-3 August 1998; for an abbreviated 
English translation, see Iran Focus, September 1998, pp. 4—6. 
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productive projects; (3) prevailing economic monopolies, and the need to repeal statutes 
inimical to investment and growth; (4) the budget’s heavy reliance on oil export revenues, 
and the need to improve the treasury’s fiscal structure; (5) high inflation, and the need to 
harness it in order to protect the people’s purchasing power and guarantee their minimum 
living standard; and (6) imbalances in external payments, and the need to improve Iran’s 
position with its major trading partners. 

The President’s proposals in the ERP to deal with these problems were formulated in 
a “social context,” and with a view to ensuring “social justice.” They included: (a) creation 
of job opportunities through improvements in the structure of production and productivity; 
(b) breaking up existing monopolies and enhancing competition in economic activity; (c) 
increased taxation and fiscal reform; (d) control of prices and wages; (e) proper targeting 
of public subsidies; (f) expansion of non-oil exports; (g) privatization of state enterprises; 
and (h) reform of monetary and exchange-rate policies to conform with strict observation 
of the interest-free banking law. 

The ERP was thus clear and candid in cataloguing all the symptoms of Iran’s stalled 
economy: slow growth, chronic unemployment, rising prices, low overall productivity, 
budget shortfall, and external-payments deficit. Oblique references were also made to 
some of the more obvious causes of the malaise, such as labor-market rigidities, excessive 
bureaucratic regulations, inadequate market competition, and undue reliance on oil export 
revenues. The conspicuously flawed character of the plan was in the vagueness of purpose, 
inadequacies of needed reforms, and unrealism of some of its proposed policies and 
remedies. The new economic program left the conflict over interventionist versus 
free-market policies unresolved, and failed to spell out credible measures to deal with the 
emerging external liquidity crisis. For instance, relegating the solutions of the deep-rooted 
structural problems to the demands of “social justice” preempted any hope for realistic 
reforms in the fiscal area, rigid trade and exchange policies, distorted price structure, and 
an inefficient welfare system. 

Specific remedies appeared equally problematic. Reducing unemployment was to be 
achieved through “necessary decisions” to increase capacity utilization, “boosting 
production and productivity.” Eliminating anti-competitive practices was to be accom- 
plished through a “restructuring of the tax system.” The latter was predicated upon 
“administrative reorganization.” Fighting inflation to protect consumers’ purchasing 
power had to be guaranteed by “wage/price controls.” There was no specific proposal 
regarding proper “objectivization” of subsidies. Expansion of non-oil exports was 
expected to result from “policies already adopted.” Privatization of public enterprises was 
to be carried out “within the Constitutional mandates,” i.e., in a limited sphere of 
non-essential industries. Reforms of monetary and exchange policies were to be 
undertaken in the context of Islamic shari’a. 

In addition to their ambiguous, wishful, and vapid nature, none of the proposals 
spelled any relief for the economy’s classic case of stagnation plus inflation. Not 
unexpectedly, therefore, the powerful President of Iran’s Chamber of Commerce and 
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Industry called the plan dead on arrival.!! Even if the scheme had any chance of success, 
its implementation was overtaken by unexpected events, and its few emergency measures 
became largely palliatives. 

A continual, precipitous fall in the price of crude oil played havoc with the proposed 
ERP. The sharp drop in government oil revenues, starting from mid-1997, was a shock 
that triggered a chain of events: difficulty in servicing scheduled external debt, increased 
budget deficit to be financed by the central bank, imports compression, falling industrial 
capacity utilization, rising inflationary pressures, plummeting value of the rial, increasing 
worker layoffs, and, finally, a full-fledged recession.!? All eyes were thus turned toward 
the preparation of the Third Development Plan (2000—2005) and the ERP became a mere 
statement of intent. 


A FRESH START 


The broad strategic “Outlines of the Third Development Plan,” approved by the 
Supreme Leader (Rahbar ‘Ali Khameni) in late May 1999, after significant amendments 
by the Expediency Council at his direction, devotes 16 of its 36 goals to economic matters. 
These economic clauses repeat essentially the same populist aims as those of the previous 
two development plans, the ERP, the last two annual budgets, and the Constitution itself. 
The objectives include: 

ə “social justice;” (a code word for controlled prices and perpetual subsidies); 

e closing the income gap, reducing poverty and ensuring comprehensive social 
security; 

$ combating inflation; 

e promotion of investment and high employment; 

e tax reform; 

e rural rehabilitation; 

e elimination of “non-constitutional” monopolies; 

e equal treatment of the public, private and cooperative sectors with respect to 
information and incentives; 

* transfer of state enterprises to the private and cooperative sectors; 

e protection of investments and assets obtained from legitimate sources; 

e expansion of non-oil exports; 

e proper use of the country’s geographic advantage with respect to trade; food 
security and self-sufficiency in essential commodities through increased domestic product, 
especially in agriculture; 

e monetary reform, preservation of national currency value, and mobilization of 
national resources for productive investment; 
an 

11. Payam Emrooz, (Tehran) No. 26, January 1998, p. 46. 


12. For a brief overview of these developments see The Economist Intelligence Unit (EIU) “Iran: 
Country Profile 1998-99,” 1999 pp12-18. 
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e due regard to the national interest and constitutional provisions in attracting foreign 
investment, and avoidance of foreign dominance; 

s and, finally, labor training and education in professions and skills needed by 
economic units.!3 

A distinct and somewhat surprising feature of the new Outlines is the conspicuous 
absence of high economic growth as a prime objective, and stronger new emphasis, 
instead, on social justice and populist welfare. The document is also conspicuously silent 
on some of the more progressive promises of the Second Development Plan, namely trade 
liberalization, exchange unification, reform of the administrative machinery, and a gradual 
move toward integration with the global economy. By contrast, the new directives again 
highlight self-sufficiency in food and other “essential” goods, and require significant 
cautions regarding foreign private investment. Thus, in addition to reflecting the Rahbar’ s 
own alleged populist sentiments, and showing the distinct fingerprints of the statist/ 
interventionist advocates within the cabinet, the Outlines also seem to signal a distinct 
shift in Khatami’s earlier declared position, and a reversion to his reputed old leftist bias.!4 
In a post-election speech, Khatami pledged that as “economic growth” should not result 
in the creation of deprived masses, so “economic progress” should not be slowed down 
“under the pretext of social justice.”!5 A year later, in an hour-long and somewhat different 
televised address presenting the ERP document, he went on to say that if there were a 
conflict between achieving “rapid growth” and ensuring “social justice,” priority should 
go to the latter. “Social justice,” he said, “should be the focal point of our policies. We are 
ever ready to slow down growth for the sake of social justice.”!© In the Outlines, which 
he ostensibly endorsed, “growth” is omitted altogether. 

In mid-August 1999, a state radio report on a joint Cabinet-Majles meeting offered 
some new details on the Third Plan Targets.!7 President Khatami was quoted as referring 
to “economic growth, employment, and inflation control” as the “main priorities” of the 
plan.!® The President was further quoted as saying that the new plan was “different” from 
the previous two and was “full of intiatives” regarding drastic changes in the structure of 
the Iranian economy. The new plan bill, waiting to be fully approved by the Expediency 
Council and ratified by the Majles, anticipates some $112 billion of state revenues of 
which $58 billion would come from oil exports, $42 billion from export of non-oil goods 
and services, and $12 billion from foreign loans and credits. The plan stipulates annual 
real growth rate of 6 percent, supported by a 7 percent rise in investment each year. It aims 


a 

13. For the Persian text, freely translated here, see Hamshahri, 23 May 1999, p. 1. 

14. As a founder of the leading leftist clerical group, Majma‘e Rohaiyun-e Mobarez, (Association of 
Combatant Clerics) he was reportedly opposed to Rafsanjani’s 1989 pro-market reforms. See Djavad 
Salehi-Isfahani, “Labor and the Challenge of Economic Restructuring in Iran,” Middle East Report, (Spring 
1999), p. 35. 

15. Iran Times,13 June 1997, p. 1. 

16. MEED, 14 August 1998, p. 29. 

17. IRNA, 19 August 1999. 

18. Press criticism of the omission of growth in the Outlines may actually have induced the leadership 
to include this objective in the drafted bill. 
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at reducing the jobless rate to 10 percent, and containing the inflation rate at below 16 
percent. 


A DEFINING PERIOD 


On the eve of his third year in office, President Khatami could look back with 
deserved pride on a series of remarkable gains in domestic politics matched by equally 
respectable advances in foreign relations. Notable relaxation of certain social and cultural 
restrictions, greater press freedom (despite occasional reverses), and the first-ever 
successful nationwide elections of local councils, are widely acknowledged, even by his 
critics. Reopening to the European Union, a historic rapprochement with the Arab World, 
and Iran’s reclaimed prestige in the United Nations showed progress on the external front. 
In the economic arena, however, things did not go the President’s way. Iran’s economy at 
Khatami’s mid-term exhibited a combination of no growth, double-digit unemployment, 
double-digit inflation, depreciating currency, external-payments deficit, and a crisis of 
investors’ confidence. Not even a dent was made in the power of quasi-public monopolies. 
Subsidies were increased in some cases. No real progress was made in the promotion of 
non-oil exports. Privatization remained largely on paper. In short, bread-and-butter issues 
still remain the Achilles’ heel of his administration, and may ultimately seal the fate of his 
presidency. 

Economics has not been Khatami’s forte. He has seldom shown an intense personal 
interest in its complexities. As he has acknowledged on numerous occasions, his economic 
policies and decisions have been based on extensive consultations with scores of 
economists and experts of various persuasions under the guidance and direction from the 
Rahbar. This eagerness to seek consensus (which has been one of the hallmarks of his 
presidency), however, has often resulted in indecision or harmful ambivalence. In the 
absence of a broad—based political consensus on economic issues within the regime, (and 
even among his own divided close aides), the outcome of his year-long deliberations 
before the announcement of the ERP produced nothing but a virtual policy paralysis. 
External misfortunes also had a share in aggravating the problems. 

The economy that the Khatami team inherited from the Rafsanjani administration 
was coming out of a two-year semi-boom that showed the largest ever current account 
surplus; the rescheduled external debts easily serviced, the inflation rate down to 17 
percent from a high of 49 percent two years earlier, and the “free market” rate of the 
Iranian rial relatively stable at about $1=Rls 4500. By the time Khatami assumed office, 
however, the storm was gathering. The government’s budgeted income from oil exports 
(based on an expected average price of $17.5 a barrel) was already falling behind schedule 
due to declining oil prices . At the same time, a series of deflationary measures, taken by 
the Central Bank to rein in inflation, had slowed down or halted many development 
projects, and was pushing the economy into a mini-recession. Significant imports 
compression, designed to conserve foreign exchange earnings for debt-servicing, also 
deprived the local industry of much needed foreign raw materials and semi-processed 
items. 
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President Khatami’s first major economic step was the submission of the 1998/99 
budget to the Majles in November 1997. Despite his earlier promises of drastic cost 
cutting, matching of the expenditures with revenues, and greater transparency in budget 
figures, the proposal was no different from those of his predecessors. Apart from the 
customary overestimation of revenues and underestimation of expenditures, hidden 
implicit subsidies and interference with the banking system through mandatory credit 
allocations to favored entities, the budget document left the deficit to be made up by 
“further cost-cutting.”!9 Twice revised to bring down its oil price assumption from $17.5/b 
to $12/b, the budget still ran into huge new deficits half-way through the year due to the 
continual free fall in oil prices. With Iranian oil selling well below the budget projections, 
the deficit for the entire year was expected to exceed $6 billion, or one third of total 
hard-currency receipts. An emergency fiscal plan, approved by the Majles in October 
1998, authorized the issue of “participation certificates” (treasury notes), pre-sale of $1 
billion worth of crude oil, advance payments from some 300,000 potential pilgrims to 
Mecca in the next few years, and, finally, borrowing another $2 billion from the Central 
Bank. There were other desperate measures, such as selling draft exemptions for Ris 11.5 
million(US $1700) and up, thus allowing young men to buy their way out of a 21-month 
mandatory military service.2° 

The Khatami administration’s second budget for 1999-2000 was submitted to the 
Majles in December 1998, shortly after the passage of an emergency supplementary 
budget for 1998/99. Despite the President’s repeated promises of “greater transparency in 
the budget process,” the document again showed no notable improvements in that regard. 
Although its approved total expenditures showed a slight real contraction from the 
previous year’s, its revenue projections (based partly on a 54 percent increase in tax 
collection) were considered difficult to realize. The new budget’s oil price assumption of 
$11.8/b—although still unrealistic at the time when Iranian oil was selling at $10/b or 
less—may prove to be reasonable in the light of the 60 percent price rise since OPEC’s 
output-reduction agreement in March 1999. The new budget also authorized some $10 
billion in new foreign financing. Fuel prices were raised by up to 75 percent as of 21 
March 1999 to bring them closer to international levels. At the same time, subsidies on 
food items were raised from $2.1 billion a year to $2.5 billion. 

Meanwhile, the protracted downward slide of oil revenues during the first nine 
months of 1998 disrupted timely payments of the external debt that had been painstakingly 
worked out in 1994 after an earlier default. In September 1998, Iran was able to make only 
a partial payment to a German bank of a quarterly installment of a rescheduled debt. By 
then, the Central Bank had reportedly dipped into the country’s foreign exchange reserves 
for an estimated $3.7 billion.2! Hard currency earnings had dropped to $10.5 billion in 
1998/99, down from $15 billion in the previous year. Vowing repeatedly that the sharp 
drop in crude oil prices would not affect the repayment of some $6.2 billion in rescheduled 
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foreign debts during the 1998/99 fiscal year, the Central Bank governor had soon to 
acknowledge the country’s liquidity crisis. The government was forced to seek $2.3 
billion in debt rescheduling from German, Italian, and Japanese trade partners to avoid 
defaulting on the repayment of its already rescheduled external debts. Part of the deal 
involved pre-financing of future oil sales.22 By outside estimates, the Central Bank was 
also successful in securing $2-3 billion of refinancing from European and Asian banks.23 

The continued downward plunge in crude oil prices more than 20 months into 
Khatami’s presidency wreaked havoc on Iran’s weakened economy. Drastic budget 
shortfalls led to further 30 percent cuts in public capital outlays, additional scrapping of 
planned investment projects, and reduced credits to the private sector. A large number of 
“service sector” companies, particularly in urban construction, faced bankruptcies despite 
protracted housing shortages. Real economic growth during the first two years of the 
Khatami administration was further affected by reduced availability of imports due to 
shortages of foreign exchange, the poor performance of the agricultural sector, and 
voluntary oil output cuts to comply with OPEC’s new quotas. According to official data, 
real economic growth decelerated in 1997/98 to 2.5 percent from 5.8 percent in 1996/97 
as the country’s oil income dropped by 20 percent to $15.5 billion (from $19.3 billion a 
year earlier). Petroleum revenue in 1998/99 is estimated at about $10 billion.24 Real 
growth, according to foreign analysts, is to have turned negative in 1998/99, and is 
expected to deteriorate further in 1999/2000.* Iranian sources, however, claim a growth 
rate of 1.7 percent to March 1999, and slightly better in the current year to March 2000.76 
Barring unexpected favorable developments, the average growth rate for the two-year 
period, based on preliminary and provisional data, would probably be no more than 1 
percent at best (against 5.1 percent planned target). The growth setback reflected, in part, 
the negative impact of some unfortunate external factors largely beyond government 
control. In addition to the oil price slump for most of the period under review, a severe 
drop in rainfall in the two crop years destroyed some 2.5 million tons of wheat, and 
damaged other crops such as cotton, maize, hay and sugar—forcing the government to 
import more than five million tons of wheat in 1999-2000, up two million tons from the 
previous year. . 

Inflation accelerated somewhat shortly after Khatami’s inauguration, and continued 
its upward surge almost uninterrupted as the fiscal deficit widened, the exchange rate 
depreciated, and central bank financing of the budget shortfalls rose sharply. The official 
consumer price index for 1998/99 shows a figure of 20 percent (as against 12.4 percent 
planned), but private estimates indicate one-and-a-half times as much.?’ 
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Budget stringency, which had cut down foreign exchange allocation to the industrial 
sector, inevitably resulted in workers’ layoffs in factories operating far below capacity due 
to a shortage of raw materials and semi-processed goods. Faced with a Rls. 18 trillion ($6 
billion) budget deficit in the Iranian year ended on 20 March 1999, the Central Bank 
reduced foreign exchange allocations to industries by 80 percent to $900 million from an 
annual average of $4.5 billion, causing industrial investment to drop by 40 percent in the 
period, and in non-metal industrial exports by 21 percent.?8 According to unofficial 
sources, most manufacturing units worked below capacity—some as low as 30 percent of 
utilization.?9 

According to a senior Plan Organization official, the average unemployment rate in 
early May 1999 stood at 14 percent.3° The jobless rate was thus officially up by 55 percent 
compared to 1997 estimates. The new unemployment figure is claimed to be slightly less 
by the Labor Minister Hossein Kamali,3! and much higher by private analysts.3? However, 
due to poor record keeping and deliberate political downplaying, the actual unemployment 
figure was likely to be much higher and under-employment perhaps as high as 40 
percent.*3 The current account fell to a deficit of more than $3.4 billion from an initial 
surplus of $1.6 billion. External debt rose from less than $12 billion at the start to $13 
billion by March 1999; it is expected to reach $14-17 billion by March 2000 (excluding 
unrealized letters of credit)?4+ The Iranian rial in the free market accelerated its gentle slide 
after President Khatami’s inauguration, from around 4500 to the US dollar down to 5600 
in August 1998, and then plummeted to over 9400 in mid-July 1999.35 The government 
put its best efforts forward to make up the decline in oil revenue through the expansion of 
other exports, but the result was somewhat disappointing. Non-oil exports earned slightly 
more than $3 billion each year (down 2 percent from 1996/97). The terms-of-trade during 
both years also turned badly against Iran as the volume of exports increased by more than 
30 percent.36 

The Khatami Administration was equally unsuccessful in attracting much foreign 
private investment, particularly in the non-energy sectors. Even in oil, gas, and 
petrochemicals, where there was keen interest on the part of foreign oil companies, the 
inflow was rather modest. Of the 11 oil and gas projects offered by the National Iranian 
Oil Company (NIOC) in 1995 on a “buy-back” basis, only one had been signed prior to 
Khatami’s election. A consortium led by Total of France and including Gazprom of Russia 
and Petronas of Malaysia signed a $2 billion contract with the NIOC in September 1997 
for phases two and three of the South Pars gas field in the Persian Gulf. 
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In July 1998, another 40 projects worth $8 billion were offered to investors on the 
same “buy-back” basis. Of these, only two have come to fruition to date. In early March 
1999, Elf Aquitaine of France and Agip of Italy signed a $1 billion contract with the NIOC 
for the exploration of the offshore Doroud oil field in the Persian Gulf. The second big oil 
investment contract, worth $300 million, was signed on 4 April 1999 with the 
French-Canadian consortium of Elf Aquitaine and Bow Valley Energy on an 85/15 
participation basis for the development of the offshore Balal field in the Persian Gulf.37 

Foreign investment in the non-energy sectors was even less impressive. Despite 
considerable incentives (e.g., tax exemptions for 15 years, duty-free imports of needed 
inputs, low-cost infrastructural facilities, unrestricted repatriation of interest and principal, 
etc.) granted to foreign direct investors, no significant inflow of funds was reported during 
the last two years. By contrast, Singapore, Thailand and Korea—fellow members with 
Tran in the ESCAP (Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific) 
group—received upward of $5 billion a year in foreign investment during 1997 and 
1998.38 More disturbing still, according to independent foreign analysts, Iran’s overall risk 
rating deteriorated from D to E, reflecting the impact of reduced oil income on the current 
account, reduced foreign exchange reserves, and the need for further debt rescheduling.39 
Political risks increased further after the mid-July 1999 student protests and unrest. 

A number of other economic developments during the two-year period, both positive 
and negative, are worth mentioning in passing. On the positive side, the first private credit 
institution devoted to housing construction was authorized by the Central Bank in 
September 1997, some 18 years after the banking system was nationalized.4° Foreign 
companies were allowed to set up local branches in Iran (banned after the 1979 revolution) 
on the basis of reciprocity.4! Foreign exchange transactions, under strict control since 
April 1995, were somewhat liberalized by giving non-oil exporters an “exchange 
clearance certificate” to be taken to the Tehran Stock Exchange and sold to prospective 
importers of authorized goods and services at a rate much higher than the official rate of 
3000 rials per US dollar. The Exchange was subsequently allowed to determine the 
certificate’s value and thus the true worth of the Iranian rial. The Central Bank succeeded 
in rolling over part of the overdue external debt, obtaining fresh credits from foreign 
private banks, and restoring limited foreign export guarantees by European government 
agencies. After lengthy negotiations, the government obtained a sovereign rating of B2 
and B3 from Moody’s in order to tap the international bond market.*? Iran’s chances of 
obtaining financial assistance from both the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund also initially improved due to Khatami’s foreign policy successes in restoring ties 
with Europe and the Arab oil states. However, the subsequent arrest of 13 Iranian citizens 
of the Jewish faith on charges of spying for the United States and Israel halted the 
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negotiation process. Finally, on 28 April 1999, the Clinton administration decided to 
waive some economic sanctions and to allow American firms to sell food and medicine to 
Iran on a case by case basis, and Japan announced partial resumption of its credit line to 
Iran for the construction of a dam on the Karun river.43 

On the negative side, departing from the objectives of the Second Plan and 
subsequent annual budget documents, import duties were doubled on many items to help 
domestic industries and raise revenue. The $750 million worth of “participation certifi- 
cates” (treasury bonds) issued in February 1998 to finance the budget deficit were nearly 
all bought by the nationalized banking system, and not the public, thus putting pressures 
on the foreign exchange rate and prices. The Tehran Stock Exchange incurred a downside 
correction of 7 percent in 1997, and a lackluster performance in 1998. Finally, a “swap” 
request by Mobil Corporation to deliver Turkmenistan oil to the Iranian refineries in 
exchange for Iranian oil delivered to Mobil in the Gulf was denied by Washington in late 
April 1999 and a number of Khatami’s economic reform bills were rejected by the 
conservative-dominated Majles. 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 


Despite the faltering economy, and widespread discontent over rising prices and job 
shortages,“ President Khatami remained personally popular, at least prior to the mid-July 
students’ protest, and his reputation for integrity, honesty, and good intentions is still 
rather secure. But with the national “misery index” (the combination of inflation and 
unemployment) probably at a record high since the revolution, his team’s management of 
the economy has been severely attacked by friends and foes. Several opposition Majles 
deputies have openly threatened to impeach the ministers in charge of the economy. His 
supporters in the press have urged him to be more attentive to the people’s economic 
plight.45 

To be sure, internal ideological conflicts and divided loyalties among senior officials 
within the President’s inner circle had a lot to do with the current economic morass. The 
two-year slump, however, apart from the lack of a clear and coherent economic agenda, 
owes much to the scale of the economic challenges faced by the new President and his 
beleaguered administration. These daunting and monumental challenges have included: 

e the Constitutional mandates for wholesale nationalization of crucial economic 
activity, and a cradle-to-grave welfare system that discourages private incentives and 
enterprise; 

ea large, overstaffed, underfunded, inefficient, and corruption-ridden public sector, 
overly dependent on oil export incomes for both foreign exchange and budget needs; 
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ea bloated bureaucracy headed mostly by incompetent Islamic loyalists and inept 
executives, and given extraordinary (and often unchecked) power to act through a 
multitude of regular and revolutionary institutions; 

e the absence of a cohesive employment policy with respect to both job opportunities 
and needed skills; 

e a mistaken capital-intensive industrial policy, absorbing the bulk of public capital 
outlays without generating sufficient employment opportunities for the growing entrants 
into the labor market; 

ean inefficient and costly agricultural policy aimed at self-sufficiency on “strategic 
grounds”, devoid of both economic justification and national security guarantees; 

ea badly botched structural adjustment and liberalization strategy during the 
1989-1997 period, having spawned “crony capitalism,” enriched both the free-wheeling 
bonyads (charitable foundations) and the well-connected aparatchiks—thus widening the 
income gap; 

e a fast dwindling middle-class of professional cadres and business entrepreneurs— 
sorely needed to invigorate and expand the private sector; and 

e lack of transparency in the operations and accounts of public agencies and 
parastatal institutions—making the examination and analysis of available data and policy 
initiatives exceedingly difficult. 

Some of these challenges require a longer time to be met, and a more fundamental . 
revision (or interpretation) of the Constitution. Others may be tackled over the medium 
term. Only a few can (and need to) be addressed immediately. The President’s proposed 
reforms, outlined in his two annual budgets and the ERP, and intended to cope with these 
tasks, continue to enjoy popular support; if faithfully carried out these could go a long way 
towards solving some of the current problems. So far, however, the lack of ideological 
cohesion within the ruling establishment, the ultimately heavy social and political costs of 
the reforms in terms of both unemployment and inflation, and significant organized 
resistance to privatization on the part of both labor and (public) management have delayed 
any meaningful move in the targeted directions. 

. The immediate term prospects for both the economy and the reforms are rather bleak 
due to the precarious external financial position, the uncertain domestic fiscal situation, 
continued tight restrictions on imports, the poor performance of agriculture, and the 
slow-down in construction activities. The make-up of the current, right-wing dominated, 
Majles, the lukewarm support from the Rahbar, and lingering Constitutional constraints 
pose nearly insurmountable obstacles to serious reforms, particularly in the spheres of 
privatization, foreign private investment, and welfare review. If, however, Iran’s average 
oil price stays over $15/b for the rest of the current year, and subsequently hovers around 
$20/b in 2000/01, it would narrow the resource gap, and make some reform measures 
(e.g., exchange unification) easier to achieve.*¢ 
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Brighter prospects in the short to medium term will depend on the composition of the 
Sixth Majles (to be elected in February 2000), and whether there is a critical mass of 
support in that assembly for a speedy implementation of the intended reforms. Should 
such an eventuality strengthen the President’s hands in tackling the “sick” economy, five 
urgent tasks would demand immediate attention: an improvement in the fiscal balance, 
including a review of current wasteful subsidies; a more realistic exchange-rate regime; 
privatization of money-losing state enterprises; more effective guarantees for domestic and 
foreign investors; and a reduction in government regulations. 

The first task is the most challenging. Iran’s current fiscal structure can be described 
as one of too little taxes, too many subsidies, and almost no voluntary compliance. Taxes 
account for about 6—7 percent of annual GDP, or half as much as Mexico’s and about 
one-fourth of Tunisia’s—the two countries in the same per capita income category as 
Iran.*’ Of the total annual budget revenues, less than 30 percent is derived from all taxes, 
and less than 3 percent from income taxes. The share of the bazaar and the self-employed 
in total taxes collected is less than 10 percent.48 Despite a relatively small tax burden, 
voluntary compliance is minimal. According to a senior Ministry of Finance official, 40 
percent of the Iranian economy is “underground,” i.e., not subject to taxation. Due to 
under reporting of true salaries received by employees in tax returns filed by private (and 
even some public) enterprises, between 70 to 80 percent of taxes on salaries are annually 
evaded. These include salaries of some 7000 foreign nationals working in Iran.49 Many 
legitimate economic activities (e.g., agriculture, non-oil exports, publishing, etc.) are tax 
exempt. Of the taxable segment, many institutional taxpayers also receive more from the 
treasury than they pay in levies. According to unofficial estimates, some 2000 principal 
and 4000 subsidiary public sector enterprises lost some Rls. 17 trillion ($15.6 billion) over 
the 1997 and 1998 fiscal years. These companies will receive some Rls. 14.7 trillion from 
the general budget in 1999/2000 for their capital investment needs and losses. This sum 
is four times the Rls. 3.6 trillion which they pay to the treasury in corporate income taxes. 
In other words, these entities are not able even to finance their own capital investment 
needs.5° 

Sapping the treasury’s meager resources further, is an expensive and wasteful system 
of subsidies on food, fuel, medicine and utilities built up since the revolution. The lack of 
transparency in the budget document obscures the exact magnitude of the national subsidy 
bill. With domestic prices of oil products remaining among the world’s lowest (despite 
notable increases in the current year), water, public transportation, and power being sold 
to the public at less than half their actual costs to the state, and “essential” consumer goods 
enjoying financial support, the cost of implicit and explicit subsidies is estimated at 15-20 
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percent of GDP.5! In addition to its enormous burden on the economy, the main flaws of 
this welfare system are in its wastefulness and inequity. Artificially low prices of food, 
water and energy have encouraged their per capita consumption far beyond the world 
average, and caused deplorable wastage. The system is also highly inequitable as more 
than 87 percent of subsidies are urban oriented, and the wealthiest 10 percent of the 
population receive 20 percent of government largesse while the share of the lowest 10 
percent is less than 4 four percent.5? Low-price (subsidized) fuel products are routinely 
smuggled out to neighboring countries. 

Reform of the exchange regime is the second urgent challenge. The unification of the 
exchange rate has been one of the key objectives of Iranian planners since 1989 and a 
specific major objective of the First and Second Development Plans. But, except for a 
brief and disappointing attempt in early 1994, it has remained an elusive goal, and is now 
promised to be introduced in March 2000. The current system is based on three separate 
legal rates (i.e., official “floating,” “export,” and the “Tehran Stock Exchange” rates) with 
a wide spread among them. There is also a “free market”rate that is illegal but closely 
watched by the Central Bank in adjusting the other rates.5 This multiple exchange rate 
regime has been at the root of many “sweetheart deals”, import and export smuggling, 
flight of capital, foreign investors’ lack of interest, and the lion’s share of corruption.54 

Privatization of state enterprises, and attraction of foreign-based investment funds 
either from the Iranian diaspora or non-Iranian entities, are the third immediate challenge 
for the President. The sale and disposal of unprofitable public and semi-public enterprises 
have been the government’s objective for a decade now, and mandated by both the First 
and the Second Plans. Some half-hearted and piecemeal attempts have been made in the 
last few years with limited results. A more serious effort to sell some 500 state enterprises 
is to take place in 1999/2000. Ideological differences among Khatami aides regarding the 
size of the private sector, a strict labor law preventing firing of unneeded workers, 
continued expropriation and confiscation by revolutionary courts of private property 
belonging to Iranian nationals, and vested interests by both labor and management in 
resisting reorganization have been some major stumbling blocks. Iran is estimated to need 
some $10 billion of fresh foreign investment a year to undergird 6 percent annual real 
economic growth and create new jobs for the entrants in the labor market. Inability to 
attract anything remotely close to the needed level has been due to: a lack of competitive 
environment; the monopolistic dominance of the state sector and privileged parastatal 
foundations; a costly labor law; an anti-profit climate in some influential circles; 
voluminous red tape and frequently changing regulations; lack of a competent, impartial 
and independent judiciary to enforce property rights; the multiplicity and volatility of 
exchange rates; and the high cost of production due to high interest and inflation rates. 
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Of crucial significance in removing some of these obstacles would be Khatami’s 
resolve and ability to rein in the semi-independent, quasi-public conglomerates known as 
bonyads which reportedly control 40 percent of the non-oil economy and have so far 
undermined the government’s efforts at creating a level playing field. Of these, Bonyad 
Mostazafan has been the largest and most notorious, blatantly claiming ownership of some 
400 companies in all sectors of the economy with “no competition,” and an annual 
turnover of funds second only to the government itself.55 This entity is believed to own 
over 25 percent of the non-oil economy.** The bonyads, having easy access to cheap 
foreign exchange allocations and low-cost nationalized bank credits, are intrinsically 
opposed to any opening of the economy to “outsiders.” The 1999-2000 budget stringency 
led the Majles to eliminate the bonyads’ corporate income tax exemption. Yet, since these 
entities are not answerable either to the Majles or the government, it remains to be seen 
whether and how they will abide by the new tax law. r 

Reducing bureaucratic red tape, cutting down on the number of government 
regulations, and harnessing rampant corruption constitute the President’s fourth immedi- 
ate and difficult challenge. Currently, some 16 separate entities (in addition to the 
Treasury) collect 38 different earmarked “levies” from imports and other economic 
activities.57 The Iranian Customs Administration complains about having to enforce 800 
directives received from the Central Bank during 1997 alone (more than two a day). 
Regulations require private traders to obtain approval from at least 30 different state 
agencies.°8 Some 16 state entities have jurisdiction over price control.59 Similar obstacles 
greet foreign investors, including institutionalized corruption which, according to a 
pro-government newspaper, is at the roots of “poverty and mafia-type economic activity 
that is tearing the social contract apart.” 

Greater transparency in the financial status and operations of the Treasury, the 
banking system, and the bonyads would also be a step in the right direction. Currently, an 
objective assessment of an investment project in Iran is neither easy nor simple. A good 
amount of data on various aspects of the economy is unavailable, disputed by independent 
sources, badly garbled to preclude critical analysis, or suppressed altogether for various 
reasons. Transparency is absent in the state budget, status of public enterprises, financial 
position of individual banks, assets and incomes of bonyads, import content of non-oil 
exports, high officials’ conflict of interests in their business ventures “on-the-side”, and 
even monthly salaries and fringe benefits of top public servants.S! Any real hope for the 
attraction of substantial foreign investment in Iran’s non-energy sector requires substantial 
progress towards increased transparency. 
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The other challenges facing the administration are far more demanding: reducing the 
high jobless rate and lessening dependence on volatile oil income would require a longer 
period of labor-intensive investments and more fundamental restructuring of the produc- 
tive and administrative machinery. Providing useful employment for the currently 
unemployed—an objective which has been given highest priority in the ERP, and the 
1999-2000 budget—would need a real annual GDP growth rate of 6 percent, or at least 
twice as great as the rate so far achieved in the current Second Development Plan, and a 
level of investment twice as large. By informed estimates, of the 62 million Iranian 
population, only about 14.5 million are now employed. Some 720,000 to 850,000 new 
workers are expected annually to join the labor market in the next two decades, of whom 
some 250,000 would be college graduates. The unemployment situation is also likely to 
be further aggravated by an expected increase in the rate of women’s participation in the 
workforce. Nearly half of the public sector employees are believed to be underemployed. 
According to official estimates, while increases in labor productivity has averaged 7 to 10 
percent in some Asian countries, the figure for Iran has remained about 1.2 percent a year 
in recent years—kept down by actually declining efficiency in some services’ sub- 
sectors. Just in order to keep the unemployment rate at the current level, the economy 
has to grow at 6.7 percent a year in real terms for the next 10 years. A growth rate of this 
magnitude requires that at least 30 percent of GDP each year be invested in productive 
endeavors. This investment level has hovered around 16 percent of GDP in recent years. 

Reduced dependence on oil—which has been a priority of every government in Iran 
over the last 60 years—is also a long-term proposition. The Treasury’s need for oil income 
is officially put at 40 percent of the government budget, but its indirect reliance (e.g., taxes 
on imports and import-related activities) is estimated at as high as 75 percent.®+ The 
economy’s manufacturing sector is also dependent on imports of raw materials and 
semi-processed goods for as much as 40 percent, on average, which must be paid for out 
of oil-export revenues.® A sizeable cut in such heavy dependence on oil revenues requires 
considerable time and much needed reforms. Budget needs could probably be met through 
increased taxes, elimination of exemptions, better collection, or new levies (e.g., a 
value-added tax, long recommended by the International Monetary Fund). But manufac- 
turers’ demand for foreign exchange can only be satisfied through increased non-oil 
exports. Such exports, however, apart from their own import-content needs, require a 
much larger volume of domestic output than is currently available or forecast, significant 
trade liberalization, exchange-rate unification, and much better global marketing.®® 
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OUTLOOK 


The economic challenges facing President Khatami now in office remain stubbornly 
the same as the ones he encountered at the outset. The establishment of an alternative 
Islamic model to Western free enterprise still remains a promise. The President has 
managed to push forward his political, social, and foreign policy agenda, cautiously but 
resolutely, with notable successes—so far. On the economic front, however, the reform 
and liberalization measures, sanctioned by the Second Development Plan, and mandated 
in his own ERP, have made little headway. In some cases they have been stopped or 
reversed. The success of the Third Plan remains to be seen, particularly in respect to its 
ambitious goals vis-a-vis the rather poor performance of the previous two plans. 

As indicated earlier, the stalemate is caused partly by bad luck; partly by the very 
structure of the country’s closed-circuit clerical oligarchy and the 1979 Constitution; and 
partly also by some irreconcilable ideological differences within the political leadership. 
In the current volatile domestic socio-political climate, the President’s options are fairly 
limited. Unless he is able to convince hardline conservative opponents (in the current 
Majles and the bazaar), and left-wing radical supporters in his own camp that neither the 
Mussavi administration’s wartime economic management, nor Rafsanjani’s postwar 
muddling-through stewardship, can provide a way out of the current predicaments, the 
“sickness” will continue. 

While faithful to the goals of the ERP, the Outlines, and the Third Plan, the 
President’s task is to seek a broad-based consensus on the effective and enduring means 
of reaching those objectives instead of dispensing palliatives. Social justice, for example, 
would have to be sought through an increase in labor productivity, higher real wages and 
enhanced purchasing power for workers, rather than via pervasive public subsidies. 
Improvement in the structure of production and productivity would have to be made 
through effective labor training and retraining, greater motivation, and a wholesale 
restructuring of labor markets instead of reactive, emergency job-creating schemes. 
Breaking up of state monopolies may not do much good if they are replaced with private 
monopolies: privatization calls for prior effective anti-trust laws to prevent unfair 
practices. Any serious effort toward privatization must begin with the dismantling of the 
bonyads, which now own and operate giant industrial and business companies and 
bankroll senior clerics. Other growth-promoting provisions would also require a funda- 
mental shift in both ideology and strategy towards a market-friendly regime where 
small-scale, competitive enterprises are free from the shackles of the current labor law, 
and enjoy equal access to bank credits and foreign exchange funds. In a word, the key to 
the realization of the Third Plan’s objectives is only a national economic agenda based on 
resource efficiency, unencumbered by spurious slogans about equity and social justice. 

The extent to which these long-term remedies are adopted and put to work will 
determine the tempo of restoring health to the economy. The recent signals, however, are 
not very reassuring. The renewed emphasis on “social justice” and the “reduction of 
poverty” at the top of the Third Plan Outlines does not augur well for an expeditious 
economic recovery. In fact, if these objectives are translated into concrete policies, they 
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may set back the course of some recent positive trends, and even jeopardize Khatami’s 
successes on the socio-political fronts. 

In the final analysis, no economic rescue effort can succeed without first disabusing 
the population at large of a myth that has now become fundamental to Iranian politics. The 
disturbing aspect is not so much the belief that the poor have a divine right to government 
handouts throughout their lives, but the illusion that the state is somehow capable of 
footing this welfare bill forever. The sooner the insatiability of the people’s expectations 
and the limits of the government’s purse are recognized and accepted, the brighter will be 
the chances of dealing with the current malaise. Without a major change in the Iranian 
leadership’s worldview, and more realism in domestic economic strategy, the near-term 
prospects for the Iranian economy remain highly guarded. A significant increase in oil 
prices, or a sudden surge in foreign direct investment, may offer a welcome respite; but 
without fundamental economic, legal and administrative restructuring, past problems are 
likely to persist for quite some time. 





“IDENTITY” AND POLITICAL SURVIVAL 
IN SADDAM’S IRAQ 


Adeed Dawisha 


Because of Iraq’s brittle national identity, the ruling elite have had countless 
opportunities to define and redefine the country’s identity in accordance with their 
political interests. Particularly relevant to authoritarian regimes, it is no coinci- 
dence that this practice has been used frequently in the era of Saddam Husayn, 
especially during the crisis-ridden years of the 1980s and 1990s. During the 
Iran-Iraq war, it was the Arabist identity, followed by the Islamic identity in the Gulf 
war. As his support waned in the wake of the war, Saddam increasingly relied on 
tribal identity. 


ÂA, student of contemporary Iragi history,” writes a prominent Iraqi intellectual, 
“will discover. . that the primary factor for the persistence of tension and violence [is] the 
brittleness of Iraqi national identity.”! This brittleness can be traced all the way back to 
the origins of the Iraqi state. Iraq was created in 1921, from the amalgamation of three 
provinces of the defunct Ottoman empire, Baghdad, Basra and Mosul. It was a forced 
creation, lacking the essential underpinning of nationhood. The south of the country was 
overwhelmingly Arab Shi‘i, the central part Arab Sunni, and the north contained 
substantial non-Arab populations, primarily Kurdish, and to a lesser extent Turkoman. The 
Shi‘is made up over half of the population, but the reigns of power were held by the Arab 
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Sunni minority. A further problem was the divide between city and tribe. As late as 1965, 
more than forty years after the establishment of the Iraqi state, 50 percent of the population 
lived in the countryside, most belonging to some tribe and professing tribal values. Even 
though by 1989, the number of people living in rural areas had dwindled to 27 percent of 
the country’s population, tribal values and attitudes seem to have persisted even amongst 
the supposed westernized middle classes, despite claims to the contrary by the vehemently 
anti-tribal Ba‘th Party.? 

King Faysal I (1921-33) was the first Iraqi leader to recognize the difficulty in 
imbuing this human mosaic with a national Iraqi identity. Twelve years into his rule, he 
would agonize over the Iraqi situation: 


There is still—and I say this with a heart full of sorrow—no Iraqi people but unimaginable 
masses of human beings, devoid of any patriotic idea, imbued with religious traditions and 
absurdities, connected by no common tie, giving ear to evil, prone to anarchy, and perpetually 
ready to rise against any government whatever.3 


Since then successive Iraqi governments have tried to construct a cohesive identity, 
a sense of Iraqi nationhood. State education emphasized nationalism and secularism, and 
an army was quickly built and trumpeted as the quintessential national institution. 
Aggressive government propaganda, which reached a crescendo in the Ba‘thist era, 
consistently demeaned regional and particularistic impulses as backward, even shameful, 
unfit for the new and forward-looking men and women of modern Iraq. Yet, as late as 
1982, a leading member of Iraq’s Ba‘thi ruling elite would still lament that “secessionism, 
sectarianism and tribalism ... are tearing the unity of society to pieces.”4 What was 
actually meant here was that sub-national ethnic (Arab vs Kurd), sectarian (Sunni vs Shi‘i) 
and tribal affiliations took precedence over a collective and unified Iraqi national identity. 

Not only the ethnic, tribal, and sectarian loyalties, but also the transnational identities 
of Arabism and Islam have competed with Iraqi identity. Thus an Iraqi citizen could 
profess a strong Shi‘i loyalty, while identifying himself with some clan or tribe, and still 
have a sense of being an Arab and/or a Muslim. The existence of such overlapping 
loyalties has afforded the Iraqi ruling elites countless opportunities to define and redefine 
the country’s identity in accordance with their political interest and the dictates of policy 
at any given time.5 This practice is especially relevant in the centralizing, authoritarian 
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regimes that have ruled Iraq since the demise of the monarchy in July 1958.6 This is so 
because centralizing dictatorships, lacking a broad institutional base, need to rely greatly 
on mobilizational efforts, such as appeals to identity. Thus, it is not coincidental that the 
most frequent definitions and redefinitions of Iraqi identity have occurred in the era of the 
most centralizing and personalized rule of Iraq’s contemporary history—that of Saddam 
Husayn. 

In the early years of the Ba‘thi 1968 seizure of power in Iraq, Saddam, only 31 years 
of age, had to share power with the ruling Ba‘th Party but, by 1979, he had successfully 
eliminated his most dangerous rivals, all senior members of the party. Immediately 
afterwards, he began creating for himself a personality cult the likes of which had never 
been seen before in Iraq or the Arab world.” Kanan Makiya, writing under the pseudonym 
Samir al-Khalil. vividly describes this ubiquitous personality cult: 


A large painted cut out figure of Saddam Hussein towers over the entrance of every Iraqi 
village; often at night it emits a lurid fluorescent glow. A thirty foot high version can be seen 
near Baghdad city center. Photographs adorn every shop, school, police station, army barracks, 
and public building, and can be seen in people’s offices and living rooms and overhanging the 
streets from the parapets of houses. No official will appear before a camera without a picture 
of the president in the background, and his name is evoked in every public address. . ..School 
children memorize verses in his honor, praising his qualities. Slogans attributed to him are 
visible everywhere. School notebooks carry his portrait on the front and his latest sayings on 
the back.8 


This personalization of power was bound to occur at the expense of the Ba‘th Party. 
In the mid-1970s, the party boasted a following in the country of over a million people, 
and on the policy-making level, party members dominated the Cabinet and the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council, the senior decision-making body. During that period, the party 
controlled “policy formulation, policy legislation, and policy execution.”® But as Sadd- 
am’s personality cult grew after his assumption of the presidency in 1979, the party’s role 
correspondingly diminished to a purely mobilizational function. It became an organization 
whose only purpose, indeed its raison d’étre, was to ensure the wholesale support, 
publicly declared with much manufactured passion, of all strata of Iraqi society for the 
imperious president. 
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not strictly authoritarian in comparison with the systems which followed it. The media provide an interesting 
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Contrast this with the draconian control over the press exercised by Saddam Husayn and, increasingly, by his 
son, ‘Udayy . For an interesting insight, see the series of interviews with ‘Abbas al-Janabi, ‘Udayy’s personal 
assistant who defected to the West in 1998, in al-Hayat (London), 18,20,22, October 1998. 
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Thus, it would not be an exaggeration to say that, from the early 1980s, Iraqi politics 
became inexorably linked to the person of Saddam Husayn. It was he who was the final 
arbiter of power, the ultimate dispenser of justice, and the sole formulator of policy. Even 
his closest and most senior associates understood the peril of argument and disagreement, 
and, notwithstanding the material benefits of seniority, were reduced to the role of 
cheerleaders. Thus, for instance, ‘Adnan ‘Abd-al-Majid Jasim, the Minister of Industry, 
traditionally one of the more important cabinet ministers since war production is part of 
his jurisdiction, addressed a cable to his President which was broadcast on Iraqi radio and 
television that characterized Saddam as “the symbol of the Iraqis’ pride and the fluttering 
flag of the nation. . .[the] hope living in the conscience of every Arab.[The] example for 
the freemen of the world. . .[the] leader of this lofty people,. . .who sacrifice themselves 
and what they have for your sake so that you will continue to be a bright sun. . .”!° Even 
so senior a figure as Deputy Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz would publicly, and seemingly 
without much embarrassment, eulogize his President as “the struggler, the organizer, the 
thinker, the leader.”!1 Not to be outdone, Vice-Chairman of the Revolutionary Command 
Council ‘Izzat Ibrahim al-Duri, considered by many as second only to the President in the 
country’s political hierarchy, would deliver an adulatory panegyric of Saddam Husayn, 
comparing him to the legendary leaders of Islam and ancient Iraq: 


The glory of the nation started with the first bricks of civilization in the time of Sargon of 
Akkad, who was followed by Hammurabi and then Nebuchadnezzar and Ashurbanipal. Then 
came the time of the glorious message and its great leader Prophet Muhammad. . .[Then] The 
birth of the Arab Socialist Ba‘th Party. ..heralded the birth of the leader Saddam Husayn 
.. God enlightened him and made this great party for him so he can meet his destiny. . .to be 
the leader who revives this nation and its march and history and achieve glory for it.!2 


Saddam’s hegemony over Iraq’s policy-making domain, and his institution of a 
highly personalized, consciously mobilizational, rule meant that, more than in any 
preceding period, identity would be persistently used to serve Saddam’s political needs 
and interests. This was especially true of the crisis-ridden years of the Iran-Iraq war 
(1980-88), the Gulf war (1991), and the post-Gulf war sanctions regime, when Saddam 
Husayn embarked on a number of redefinitions of Iraqi identity. He would do this by 
emphasizing one of the country’s multiple identities at the expense of others, the choice 
being determined primarily by considerations of political survival. He elevated Iraq’s 
Arabist identity above others during the Iran-Iraq war. He then effortlessly shed his 
secularist credentials and stressed the country’s Islamic identity during the Gulf crisis over 
the occupation of Kuwait in 1990-91. But as his support among the middle classes waned 
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in the wake of his monumental defeat in the 1991 Gulf war, and as a result of the economic 
deprivation brought about by international sanctions, he relied increasingly on tribal 
identity to cement his power base. 


ARAB IDENTITY 


Let us first consider the early years of the Iraq-Iran war and the circumstances that 
led to Iraq’s military entry into Iran, which precipitated the long and costly war. The roots 
of the conflict lay in the advent, in 1979, of the virulently Shi‘i Islamic Republic of Iran, 
and the realization by one and all that the most significant other Muslim country with an 
indigenous Shi‘i majority was neighboring Iraq. There can be little doubt that the 
momentous happenings across the border enhanced the awareness of the Iraqi Shi‘i of 
their sectarian identity. On their part, the Iranian ayatollahs were bent on inciting their 
_ Iraqi co-religionists against their secularist Ba‘thi leaders. Thus, throughout 1980, reports 
of disturbances in the Shi‘i-dominated area of Southern Iraq were frequent, and terrorist 
acts by al-Da‘wa, a Shi‘i underground organization with close ties to Iran, increased 
dramatically. Saddam Husayn responded characteristically by executing Imam Baar 
al-Sadr, Iraq’s most influential Shi‘i cleric, and expelling to Iran some 35,000 Iraqi Shi‘is, 
who were allegedly of Iranian descent. While of course the causes of the Iraq-Iran war 
were many, there can be no doubt that a primary cause was the mounting exasperation felt 
by the Iraqi leader in the face of persistent Iranian incitement of the Iraqi Shi‘is, and his 
increasing fear of a heightened Shi‘i identity at odds with a Sunni government pursuing 
secularist policies. In the September 1990 speech in which he abrogated the 1975 Iraq-Iran 
treaty, Saddam Husayn declared: 


The ruling clique in Iran persists in using the face of religion to foment sedition and division 
among the ranks of the Arab nation despite the difficult circumstances through which the Arab 
nation is passing. The invocation of religion is only a mask to cover Persian racism and a 
buried resentment of the Arabs. 


The passage clearly shows the strategy adopted by Saddam Husayn. In responding to 
the sectarian appeal of the Iranian ayatollahs, Saddam invoked Iraq’s Arab identity, which 
he hoped would draw a clear ethnic distinction between the Arab Iraqis and the “‘racist” 
and resentful “Persian” Iranians. 

The Iranian leadership naturally would counter with religious/sectarian appeals. 
When the Iranians finally expelled the Iraqis from Iranian soil in the summer of 1982, 
mounting their own invasion of Iraq, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini went on the radio to 
appeal to the “beloved Muslim people of Iraq”. He did not mention Shi‘ism, no doubt in 
order to attain the widest possible religious support against the “Godless” rulers of Iraq. 
Yet, the Shi‘i dimension was evident. The Iranian military assault was aimed at southern 
Iraq, where the bulk of the Shi‘i population lived, and in his address, Shi“ identity was 
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more than evident in the way Khomeini singled out the inhabitants of Basra, the largest 
Shi‘i city in Iraq, and the two holy Shi‘i cities of Najaf and Karbala’: 


You the zealous inhabitant of Basra, welcome your faithful brothers and cut short the 
oppressive hands of the blasphemous Ba‘thist from your land. You the respectable inhabitant 
of the holy shrines of Najaf and Karbala—you zealous youths who have attacked these filthy 
ones at every opportunity, use the opportunity offered to you by God and rise up in a manly 
manner and fulfill your own destiny.4 


Saddam Husayn could have countered the Iranian effort to cement a Shi‘i identity in 
Iraq by invoking an Iraqi identity, which, as we have seen, has historical precedents, or a 
Mesopotamian identity, which some of the ruling elites had been encouraging.'5 Indeed, 
unlike the appeals to Arabism, either of these two identities would have the added 
advantage of not excluding the non-Arab Kurdish population. But Saddam seems to have 
calculated that the ayatollahs’ Persian ethnicity was perhaps their main point of weakness. 
In terms of surviving the Iranian onslaught, therefore, Saddam’s main preoccupation was 
to unite the various religious and sectarian communities under the essentially ethnic 
banner of Arabism, and if that was going to alienate the Kurds, it would be a loss worth 
taking. His most pressing concern was to impress on the Iraqi Shi‘is, who constituted 
around 80 percent of the rank and file of Iraq’s armed forces, that they were first and 
foremost Arabs, just as were their “ brothers” and that their government shared in their 
Arabism. In this way, the Sunni and Takriti-based identity of Saddam Husayn’s 
government (i.e. from Takrit, Saddam’s birthplace) hopefully would be forgotten as Shi‘is 
and Sunnis patriotically stood shoulder to shoulder in defending their cherished Arabism 
against the “racist Persians”. Consequently, Saddam’s counterattack contained emotion- 
ally-charged and historically-based Arabist symbolism. It was hardly a coincidence that 
the war against Iran was likened to the battle of al-Qadissiya, when the Arabs of the 
Peninsula defeated Sassanid Persia in AD 637 and proceeded to capture Ctesiphon, the 
Sassanid capital on the banks of the Tigris river, and to expel the Persians from Iraq. 
Indeed, the war, popularly and in vigorous government propaganda, came to be known as 
Qadisiyyat Saddam, the Qadisiyya of Saddam. 

Another example of the use of historical imagery in emphasizing the ethnic divide 
between the Arab Shi‘is of Iraq and the Persian Shi‘is of Iran was the government’s effort 
to remind the Iraqi Shi‘is of the Arab ethnicity of the founders of their sect. Thus, the 
government made a point of placing an official banner at the entrance of the Imam ‘Ali 
mosque in the city of Najaf—the holiest mosque and city in Shi‘i Islam, tomb of the 
Prophet’s son-in-law ‘Ali, the first Imam of the Shi‘a—which declared: “we take pride at 
the presence here of our great father “Ali, because he is a leader of Islam, because he is 
the son-in-law of the prophet, and because he is an Arab.” [author’s italics]!® 
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This emphasis ọn Iraq’s Arab identity did not mean that other identities were not 
invoked. Saddam made a number of references throughout the war with Iran to the unity 
of Iraq as a nation in its conflict with its neighbor, that it was not Saddam Husayn who 
was fighting the Iranians, rather it was “the Sunnis, Shi‘is and other religions and sects in 
Iraq. . . , the whole unified Iraqi nation, who [were] fighting to safeguard their values and 
their new spirit.”!7 

Faced with Iran’s religious/sectarian onslaught, Saddam Husayn occasionally found 
it prudent to reiterate his own commitment, as well as Iraq’s adherence, to Islam and its 
principles. Thus al-Thawra, the government’s mouthpiece, attacked the Iranian leaders for 
accusing Iraq of being anti-Islamic. The paper retorted: “We tell you that. . the people of 
Iraq, as well as its leaders, believe in God and in the teachings of Islam as a religion and 
as a heritage.”’!8 

Other references to Islam, as well as to the unity of the ‘Iraqi nation’, were made 
throughout the war, but neither was emphasized as much as Iraq’s Arab identity and, more 
often than not, the Arab dimension would be present or implied in the references to Iraqi 
unity or to the Islamic character of the country. Thus, for instance, in the above passage, 
the paper referred not just to the “teachings of Islam,” but also pointedly to “its heritage”, 
which, as both Iraqis and Iranians know, is fundamentally Arab. In a similar vein, when 
“Iraqi nationalism” was extolled as “the symbol of which the Iraqis are so proud that they 
are even ready for martyrdom,” it was consciously and unabashedly linked to “the Arab 
nationalist bond constituting a living and abundant tributary of it [Iraqi nationalism] and 
a steel base guarding against the evil of enemies and covetous forces.”!9 There can be little 
doubt that in the years of the Iran-Iraq war, Saddam Husayn and his ruling elite vigorously 
emphasized the country’s Arab identity, because he considered it to be the most potent 
weapon in countering the ayatollahs’ Shi‘i appeal, thus maintaining the country’s unity 
and ensuring the survival and permanence of his regime. 


ISLAMIC IDENTITY 


The definition of identity as a function of regime survival is also evident in the Gulf 
crisis of 1990-91 and its aftermath which, as another foreign policy adventure, proved to 
be even more disastrous for Iraq than its war with Iran. The regression of the venture from 
the euphoria of the swift and successful invasion of Kuwait to the wretchedness of the 
debilitating sanctions was accompanied by furtker re-definitions of Iraqi identity designed 
to legitimize the policy positions of the regime and/or to cement its survivability. 

Initially, Arabism continued to be utilized by Saddam Husayn in order to garner the 
support of the Arab peoples against the United States. But the swift dispatch of American 
troops to Saudi Arabia, the home of Islam’s holiest cities and shrines, afforded him the 
opportunity also to invoke Islamic symbolism in his effort to enlist popular support. This 
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duality is clearly illustrated in a major address to his countrymen a few days after the Iraqi 
invasion. The first half of the speech is replete with Arabist symbolism. Saddam contrasts 
the glories of the Arab nation “throughout the various stages of history” with the 
contemporary Arab condition dominated by “corrupt rulers ” who have discarded their 
Arabism, preferring to be in the service of imperialism. The conclusion is obvious: the 
invasion of Kuwait (“Kuwait’s liberation” in Iraqi discourse) was an Arab nationalist 
endeavor that represented the “battle of the Arabs as a whole.” But Saddam did not stop 
there. After invoking the Arab identity, a practice he had perfected throughout the eight 
years of the Iran-Iraq war, Sadddam seized on the American presence in the Saudi 
kingdom to begin the task of defining an Islamic identity, which neither he nor the other 
members of the ruling elite had invoked since coming to power in 1968. So, he reminds 
his audience that the Saudi rulers “not only challenged. . . the Arab nation; but challenged 
God when they placed Mecca and the tomb of the prophet Muhammed under foreign 
protection.” Thus, he appeals to “Arabs, Muslims and believers in God” to attack the 
invaders, and “strike at their interests wherever they are and save Mecca and the tomb of 
the messenger Muhammed in Medina.”?° The following day, Iraq’s National Assembly, 
taking its lead from Saddam, issued a statement enjoining Arabs and Muslims to “liberate 
Islamic lands from the filth of foreign occupation and to declare blessed jihad in defense 
of our holy places, values and Islamic heritage.”2! From then on, until Iraq’s comprehen- 
sive defeat, reminders to Iraqis, Arabs and Muslims of the presence of non-Muslim troops 
in Islam’s holy land were repeated in almost every speech and declaration Saddam and the 
power elite made. 

It is important to stress that such religious imagery, embodied in Islamic-laden 
symbols and terms, had hardly ever been used before by Saddam Husayn and/or the other 
members of Iraq’s ruling elite, all of whom affirmed constantly their uncompromising 
adherence to the aggressively secularist Ba‘th Party. Indeed, a decade or so earlier, 
Saddam had cautioned strongly against fostering an Islamic identity. In an address 
presenting his ideas on the proper way of writing history, he argued that the Arab nation 
must not be made to appear as though it had been created by Islam. Historical works 
needed to emphasize “that the history of the Arab nation extends to the ancient ages, and 
that all the major civilizations which were born in the Arab world are expressions of the 
characteristics of [its] inhabitants. . .”2 These ideas were not just theoretical expositions; 
they represented the guidelines for public policy which strove to keep Islam a tangential 
force in the country and to suppress the emergence of an Islamic identity. 

It was during the first few weeks of the Gulf crisis that a rethinking of this policy 
occurred. Iraq’s invasion of an Arab country, and the hostile response of a substantial 
segment of the Arab world, undermined the effectiveness of Arabism as a mobilizational 
force and symbol. Yet, as we have seen, the existence of “infidels” in the land of the 
prophet engendered images of a new “crusade” against Islam, which Saddam could 
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effectively utilize to justify his ‘policies and cement his support-base. As the crisis 
deepened, the resort to unabashedly Islamic appeals and symbols by the Iraqi President 
and other Iraqi officials and organizations correspondingly increased. Thus, Zionist 
“tampering with Muslim sanctities, above all, the al-Aqsa Mosque,” suddenly became the 
most prominent reason for Iraq’s “jihad” against Israel.23 In the case of Saudi Arabia, 
Saddam attacked the King and other rulers mercilessly for not extending a helping hand 
to the poor people and nations of the area. He then rhetorically asked: “And they call 
themselves Muslims? Is this Islam?” His answer was a resounding No; in Saddam’s 
rhetoric, social justice in Islam called for the equality of people “without distinction, 
except by the yardstick of closeness to God the Almighty.”?4 Islam, being essentially a 
religion of modesty, provided the Iraqi leader with a further rhetorical avenue for attacking 
the rulers of the Gulf who “line women up to choose some of them for their entourage, 
for their ministers, and for the Emir himself.” He would then pose the usual rhetorical 
question, “was this the Islam that God Almighty wanted for mankind?” And on this 
occasion he would tellingly add that it was “infidel” attitudes and behavior that led to “this 
kind of infidelity.”25 

This new Islamic orientation was fueled by the enthusiastic response of radical 
Islamist groups who must have been surprised, even stunned, albeit pleasantly so, by the 
miraculous conversion of the avowedly secularist Iraqi President to the ways of God. 
Saddam now became a true mujahid (struggler) and “the upholder of the banners of holy 
jihad.”26 This adulation reached fever pitch in early January 1991 when, at a conference 
in Baghdad, some radical ‘ulama’ proclaimed Saddam Husayn the Khalifa for all 
Muslims.?’ The attack on Israel during the war consolidated Saddam’s lofty position in the 
eyes of the Muslim radicals. In the words of one of them, Sheikh As‘ad al-Tamimi, which 
were broadcast by Baghdad radio, the Palestinians for many years had been beseeching 
God the Almighty for help. “Finally help came from Baghdad at the hand of a man that 
God has chosen to lead us. . .” Turning to the Gulf war, Al-Tamimi cautions that anyone 
who “dies fighting under the banner of Bush will die as an atheist and an apostate.” He 
justified this by reciting a Qur’anic verse [Sura V (al-Ma’ida), 51 (56 in some versions)]: 
“Oh ye who believe. Take not the Jews and Christians for your friends and protectors: 
They are but friends and protectors to each other. And he amongst you that turns to them 
for friendship is of them.”?8 The public broadcast of such a derogatory reference to 
Christians, who form a sizeable and influential minority in Iraq which includes Tariq 
‘Aziz, Iraq’s Deputy Prime Minister, is, at first sight, surprising. But at the height of the 
coalition air war against Iraq, Saddam had become almost totally reliant on the country’s 
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Islamic identity, a cornerstone of which was to emphasize the “Christian” identity of the 
“other”—those who were raining bombs on Iraq. 

During January and February 1991, the speeches delivered by the Iraqi President 
were almost totally “Islamist” in their character. Quotations of Qur’anic verses grew 
longer, and more were interspersed throughout his speeches. References to the United 
States as infidels became more frequent at the expense of such old standard epithets as 
imperialists and colonialists. Also, the word “liberation” was increasingly cloaked in 
religious symbolism with frequent references to Bayt al-Maqdis (Jerusalem), al-Aqsa (in 
Jerusalem), al-Ka‘ba (in Mecca) and the tomb of the prophet (in Medina).?9 The Islamist 
emphasis even permeated messages Saddam sent to leaders who had purposely not 
professed an Islamist orientation. Thus, in congratulating Chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization Yasir ‘Arafat on the anniversary of the Palestinian revolution, an 
occasion which the Palestinian leadership always portrayed as a nationalist celebration for 
all Palestinians, Muslim and Christian, Saddam wrote: “let us persevere and fight the 
infidels. . .wherever they may be.”2° Infidels here of course refer to the Jews of Israel and 
the Christians of the United States. 

Iraq’s sudden and monumental military collapse at the end of February 1991 resulted 
in an equally sudden abandonment of the Islamist identity by Saddam and the ruling elite. 
In the speeches and addresses that were delivered immediately after the end of the war, 
Islamist symbolism was discarded so completely that not a single mention of Islam or 
Islamic values was made! 3! When appeals were made, they addressed Iraqi unity and 
Arabism. Familiar terms, such as “the beloved Arab homeland”, “the glorious Iraqi 
people”, and “the imperialist-Zionist-Atlantist conspiracy” (Atlantist was admittedly a 
new addition) made a dramatic comeback at the expense of Islamic symbols. This 
stunningly abrupt eclipse of the Islamist identity could be explained by its failure to 
deliver. It failed woefully to galvanize the masses in Iraq or in the Muslim world at large. 
When called upon, precious few seemed willing to martyr themselves in confronting the 
“infidel occupiers of the holy shrines and cities.” There was an equally deafening silence 
on the part of the hitherto adulatory Islamists. After all, Saddam Husayn himself was 
shown to be a paper tiger, adept at words, but woefully wanting in action. What kind of 
Khalifa would such an embarrassing failure make? 


TRIBAL IDENTITY 


Iraq’s humiliating defeat precipitated major revolts in the Shi‘i South and Kurdish 
North, which Saddam Husayn was barely able to survive. What followed was the most 
intense crisis of his rule. His prestige severely tarnished and his hold on power uncertain, 
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Saddam also had to contend with debilitating international sanctions. As his support base 
narrowed, especially among the urban and westernized middle classes, who were severely 
hit by sanctions-induced economic deprivation, Saddam responded by appealing to one of 
the most primordial of support mechanisms, that of tribalism. 

On the surface, this was a curious choice for a leader who had always publicly 
extolled the virtues of modernity, and had consistently reiterated his public commitment 
to the vigorously anti-tribal Ba‘th Party. Yet, as a personal value not publicly trumpeted, 
tribalism was important to Saddam Husayn. From the very beginning of his rule, it was 
obvious to observers that Takrit, the town of Saddam’s birth, provided a disproportionate 
number of the country’s ruling elite, as well as the support base of the regime. A tribesman 
at heart, the Iraqi leader well appreciated the advantages of al-‘asabiyya al-qabaliyya 
(tribal solidarity) in defending the regime. Thus, from early on, members of the tribes and 
clans that populated the town of Takrit and areas adjacent to it filled important 
decision-making and internal security positions. Moreover, these areas provided the bulk 
of the recruits for the Republican Guard, the best equipped and most well trained sector 
of the armed forces, whose main responsibility has been the defense of the ruling elite. But 
as the forward-looking and impassioned Ba‘thist leader that he supposedly was, Saddam 
Husayn made sure not to advertise his regime’s dependence on tribe, region and clan. 
Indeed, he was embarrassed enough by so many members of the ruling elite using the 
affiliation “Takriti” at the end of their names that, in 1976, he made it an offense for public 
figures to use names showing regional or tribal affiliations.3? This regulation fit neatly with 
the ideology of the ruling Ba‘th Party which, as we have seen, was contemptuous of 
tribalism and clannish affiliations, depicting them as “the epitome of backwardness and 
social reaction”.33 In the 1970s and early 1980s, tribalism was an important element of 
Saddam’s own personal identity. But in the political milieu of those years, Saddam 
perceived tribalism as deleterious to his political power and survival. So while personally 
susceptible to it, he made a point of not defining it publicly as a part of national identity. 

The events that immediately followed the Iraqi defeat, particularly the March 1991 
Shi‘i rebellion in the South of Iraq, persuaded Saddam of the benefit of tribes and tribal 
values to his regime. During the Shi‘i revolt, which was rightly perceived by the regime 
as the most serious challenge to its survival since its assumption of power in 1968, a 
number of southern Shi‘i tribes which had been receiving benefits from Baghdad either 
sided with the regime or remained neutral.3+. The lesson was not lost on Saddam 
Husayn.35 l l 
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Over the following years, as the country sank into an abyss of endless economic woes 
and social disintegration, brought about by international sanctions, Saddam Husayn, by 
word: and deed, began elevating tribal identity to the forefront of Iraq’s political and 
ideological concerns. In contrast to the earlier pre-crisis period, he was no longer coy 
about extolling the centrality of the tribe in Iraq’s social structure or the virtue of tribal 
values and custom. Public demonstrations by tribesmen in support of the President were 
encouraged and publicized, and were performed ever more frequently under the full glare 
of television lights. In response, Saddam would tell the tribesmen that they represented 
“all of the Iraqi people [and] all of the nation’s principles.”3° He would declare that there 
was little difference between the Iraqi state and its tribes in the way both cherished certain 
values. and traditions and rejected others.37 He would characterize the Ba‘th Party as “the 
tribe encompassing all tribes.”38 Even the Iraqi people, the President would affirm, “have 
become a single tribe [drinking] from a single cup.”2° The anti- tribal phobia of the 1970s 
had all but disappeared in the 1990s. 

Saddam seems personally comfortable with tribal identity. There is a sense of 
genuine regard, even warmth, for tribal values emphasizing kinship and social solidarity. 
The Gulf war seems to have triggered a deep nostalgia for the old ways, before defeats and 
economic miseries, when things were less complicated, and people knew each other and 
cared for one another. In an address to military honorees a year after the Gulf war, Saddam 
Husayn, who would have been expected to lash out against American perfidy and Western 
imperialism, instead gave a low-key, introspective, and singularly personal address on the 
abundant good things of the days gone by. In the days when he attended elementary and 
middle school, he told the assembled officers, he knew everyone in his town, not just them, 
but their extended families and clans. This was so because the towns and villages were 
small and people rarely moved. Consequently, “social solidarity among people was 
great. . .and respect for rules of decorum in their relations. .. was high.” Now, however, 
“people no longer know each other as they used to.” So while emigration from the village 
to the city had some positive effects, it also had negative aspects. And the Iraqi leadership 
should strive to minimize this “level of negativeness, which affected Iraqi society, 
particularly in the city.”4° In his meetings with the tribes who supposedly still clung to the 
very values which he admired, Saddam seemed relaxed, seemingly at ease with tribal 
traditions and modes of behavior. His speeches were animated, at times even humorous, 
and he participated enthusiastically in the tribal celebrations, clapping rhythmically as 
they danced and sang, sometimes partaking in their dances, and firing his revolver in the 
air in a show of appreciation. In one such gathering, Saddam jovially castigated his 
audience for not bringing their weapons to the welcoming celebration, because “men must 
carry their guns on them.” He promised that on his return to the capital, he would watch 
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their evening celebrations on television, adding teasingly that he was not going to be 
“satisfied” unless they had their guns with them.*} 

Tribal proclivity for weaponry as well as for public outpouring of sentiment provided 
the Iraqi leader with a valuable avenue of support at a time when his support base was 
narrowing because of the Gulf war, the upheavals in the north and south that followed it, 
and the economic sanctions. In August 1992, anti-regime disturbances in the south 
allegedly aided by infiltrators from Iran were put down by government forces with the 
help of tribes from the Basra and Qurna regions. In the wake of the action, the shaykhs 
were quick to cable Saddam that they would “remain his men in times of crises,” that 
“their guns were at the ready,” and that they would “give battle until the last drop of 
blood. . .”42 This was as much a statement of support for Saddam as a warning to their 
co-religionists not to create trouble for the regime. Saddam responded by labeling the 
loyal tribes, “the swords of the state,” and decreed, in a significant expansion of tribal 
jurisdiction, that all those who were pursued by the law and who sought refuge within the 
domain of these southern tribes would not be prosecuted. This decree covered even what 
to Saddam constituted the most-heinous crime, army desertion.*3 Undermining the state’s 
judicial authority was a price the Iraqi President obviously was willing to pay at a time of 
perceived crisis. 

The increasing projection of a tribal identity precipitated conservative governmental 
measures that would be more in tune with the traditional proclivities of tribesmen. New 
laws were enacted that were aimed at practices which, to tribesmen and villagers, 
epitomized the corrupt ways of city life. In May 1992, the regime cracked down on night 
clubs and alcohol consumption. Opening hours were reduced, and the issuance of new 
licences was stopped. The number of night clubs in Baghdad went down from 40 to 18. 
Two years later, in a decree signed by Saddam Husayn, all night clubs and discotheques 
were closed and the sale and consumption of alcohol was banned in all places except the 
home and private parties.45 Furthermore, a series of governmental decrees concerning 
theft and desertion reflected this conservative, primarily tribal/village-based orientation. 
The Revolutionary Command Council introduced hand amputation for theft and robbery, 
and foot amputation for a second offense,4° while deserters would have their ears 
amputated.*7 All this was accompanied by a renewed emphasis on religious symbolism, 
which in itself constituted a repudiation of the modernism and secularism of city attitudes. 
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For instance, the government allocated over a hundred million Iraqi dinars to expand 
Qur’anic teaching in Iraqi schools.*8 In a bizarre circular issued by the Presidential office 
concerning “the petitions citizens submit to leader President Saddam Husayn,” those 
citizens were told that their petitions would not be considered by their beloved leader 
unless they “included quotations from the Holy Qur’an, or other holy books in the case of 
non-Muslims, relating to the subject of the petition.’4° Trivial as this measure may be, it 
shows how far Saddam Husayn and the state had moved away from modern and secular 
laws and ideas that are essentially the domain of westernized city-based effendiyya. (upper 
classes) 

This public and official avowal of tribal identity led to the reversal of the 1976 
government regulation banning the use of names showing tribal or regional connections. 
By the 1990s everyone had reverted to the earlier practice of attaching their tribal or 
regional affiliation to their names. The list of names of those elected to the National 
Assembly in March 1995, printed in newspapers and broadcast repeatedly on radio and 
television, reads like a Who’s Who in contemporary Iraqi tribes.5° This is hardly 
surprising, since a good 60 percent of those elected were either tribal leaders or their 
representatives.>! Furthermore, during this period, the tribes were increasingly circum- 
venting the country’s legal system by following tribal procedures of arbitration, called 
al-fasl al-‘asha’iri. Saddam Husayn, as we have seen, turned a blind eye to this blatant 
judicial separation of tribe from state. Indeed, he had actively contributed to it, until it 
became serious enough to be deemed destabilizing. In March 1997, he promulgated a law 
that made tribal tribunals illegal, with the threat of three years imprisonment to anyone 
who used them. The official newspaper, al-Jumhuriyya, explained that while tribes were 
essential and respected national institutions, no institution should be allowed to undermine 
the authority of the state to serve the public interest.52 

It was thus in the 1990s, as the United States gave the impression of being determined 
to remove Saddam Husayn from power, that emphasis on tribal identity intensified. 
Fearing American intentions, Saddam became almost totally dependent for his, and the 
regime’s survival, on his own family and clan. A plethora of half-brothers, sons, cousins 
and other relatives occupied powerful cabinet portfolios and critical security positions. As 
Saddam shifted the public focus on to the merits and ‘value of the tribe, it became easier 
to explain the dominance of family members in the country’s ruling elite. And when two 
of these family members (Saddam’s sons-in-law) defected, and then inexplicably returned, 
their defection was treated not only as a treasonous act against the state, but also as an 
unforgivable infidelity against family and tribal honor. Indeed, their ritualized execution 
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was carried out not by state institutions, but, as the official al-Thawra would proudly 
describe, by “heroic youths from the (clans of) Al ‘Abd al-Ghaffur and Al Bu Sultan,’ 
Members of Saddam’s own Majid clan of the Beijat tribe. 

The prominence of tribalism in Iraq in the late 1990s is, like the other collective 
identities evoked in the past, almost certainly transient. Its continuance or demise will 
ultimately depend on calculations pertaining to the survivability of Saddam Husayn’s 
political order as he moves from one foreign policy crisis to another. In the highly unstable 
political circumstances which developed after the Gulf war, the Iraqi President needed the 
kind of loyalty embodied in a patriarchical structure such as the tribe. No wonder then, 
that in addition to army and security units, the regime utilized armed tribesmen to patrol 
southern cities during the four-day US and British air strikes in December 1998. Indeed, 
prior to the attack, security arrangements were laid out in high-level meetings among army 
commanders, Party leaders and tribal chiefs.54 

All this is not to suggest that, on some occasions, Saddam Husayn, or earlier rulers 
of Iraq, had not been constrained in formulating and executing foreign policies by one or 
more of the country’s multiple identities. Nevertheless, the existence of multiple, in some 
cases vigorously competing, identities has allowed Iraq’s rulers to define for the country 
a succession of national identities more often than not for no other reason than to serve the 
political interests of their regimes. This has been especially true of Saddam Husayn’s era, 
for no other niler of Iraq has had the kind of totalitarian control of the country, including 
the information and communication systems, as has the present President.55 This trend is 
likely to continue unless a radical change occurs in the social structure of Iraq’s society 
and/or in the character of political power and the composition of the ruling elites. 
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WOMEN AND WORK IN SAUDI ARABIA: 
HOW FLEXIBLE ARE ISLAMIC MARGINS? 


Eleanor Abdella Doumato 


Saudi Arabia’s education system is producing more employment-seeking graduates 

than the economy can absorb, while for women, cultural and legal constraints 

further hinder the growth of new employment options. Can the Saudi regime . 
respond to women’s desire for more job options and still be credible guardians of 
society’s “Islamic margins?” Not easily, and for reasons both economic and 

political it may be in the regime’s interest not to try too hard. 


Í. 1996, a female Saudi electronics engineer initiated a plan to open up more areas of 
employment for women in Saudi Arabia. Her venture capital group, operating out of 
offices in Riyadh and Boston, wanted to invest in high-tech manufacturing companies 
which would agree to include women in their workforce—from assembly-line workers to 
plant managers. After a year of trying to obtain official approvals for her company’s 
“affirmative action” project, she had received plenty of compliments for her ingenuity, but 
not the licenses she needed to go ahead. Her project, as she put it, “is not going to 
happen.”! The stumbling-block lay in the difficulty of devising ways to keep men and 
women employees who work in the same company separated from each other on the job. 
The obvious alternative, an all-woman workforce, she says, is not an option: no 
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manufacturing business in Saudi Arabia could function, she says, without male interme- 
diaries. She is right, and even the employment of male intermediaries by women 
entrepreneurs is in question: the Ministry of Commerce announced in 1995 that women 
would no longer be issued commercial licenses for businesses requiring them to supervise 
foreign workers, interact with male clients, or deal regularly with government officials.” 

In a time of falling state revenues and declining living standards, a time when tens 
of thousands of high school and university graduates want and need to work but cannot 
find jobs, can the government of Saudi Arabia still keep women economically marginal- 
ized and under the legal control of men? The answer is yes. In fact, one can even argue 
that it is in the government’s interest to do so: the reason is, first, that the kind of 
conservative gender ideology promoted by the state and the state-funded Council of 
Senior ‘Ulama’ has broad public appeal, and second, that gender is an indispensable tool 
for the state in dealing with political challenges, and a useful one for dealing with 
persistent economic problems. 


WOMEN AT WORK: GETTING AROUND GENDER 


One of the challenges confronting the Saudi state is responding to the new demands 
of women to work. Since the end of the 1991 Gulf War, finding places for women in the 
work force without violating Saudi Arabia’s prohibition of unrelated men and women 
working together has become one of the last frontiers for women’s activism, and there 
have been some successes. Women have been moving steadily into new areas of 
private-sector employment that were unacceptable a generation ago, such as advertising, 
broadcasting, and journalism, while women work in at-home offices in professions that are 
closed to women, such as architecture. Women now work in shops that cater exclusively 
to women, and there are also entire shopping malls catering exclusively to women and 
employing only women. The hotel industry has received permission from the Ministry of 
Commerce to recruit women to work in marketing banquet facilities and in coordinating 
women’s functions.3 Banks for women provide employment for a few but, more 
importantly, alleviate women’s dependency on a male guardian for access to their own 
money. 

The public-sector is still the biggest single employer of women, (in fact it is the 
biggest employer in the country) and the vast majority who work are in the sex-segregated 
education system where their numbers are growing as Saudis replace foreign nationals. In 
1994, about 70 percent of women teachers in the public schools were Saudi nationals,* and 
in 1996 almost 58 percent of female college and university instructors held Saudi 
[| 
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nationality.> Health care, like education, is considered an occupation “suitable to women’s 
nature,” and women are employed as physicians, health-care administrators, medical 
technicians, and in what has become a new field for Saudis, nursing.© Meanwhile, the 
search continues for new areas which lend themselves to sex segregation to allow women 
to join the public-sector: suggestions that have come from Saudi activists and writers 
include allowing women lawyers (who, being women, cannot be judges) to act as 
advocates for women in court, and to work for the Ministry of Planning or the Shura 
Council (the country’s appointed consultative body) where they can have a voice in 
formulating national policies that affect women.’ 

The desire of women to find a place for themselves in the workforce has been fed by 
the expansion in women’s education. According to the Sixth Development Plan, at least 
78,000 women will have graduated from the Kingdom’s universities and women’s 
colleges in the five years ending in the year 2000, about 30 percent more than the number 
who graduated in the previous five years.2 Among high-school graduates, the demand for 
jobs is daunting. The Institute of Public Administration in Riyadh, which trains high 
school graduates for administrative positions, and where a secretarial opening in 1996 
elicited over 500 applications, estirnates that in the Riyadh area alone there are at least 
35,000 high school graduates who would like a job if they had the opportunity.’ 

While education promotes a desire to work, the economy is providing a more 
immediate incentive. The average per capita gross domestic product (GDP) in Saudi 
Arabia fell to US- $6,700 in 1995, down from $18,800 in 1981.!° At the same time, a 
dramatic decline in oil revenues and a national budget deficit has reduced the options of 
the státe to provide subsidies to individuals, and has reduced its ability to respond to 
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requests for favors on the part of its citizens. Furthermore, the public sector is already 
saturated with employees who benefit from higher salaries, better benefits, and greater job 
security than the private sector can provide. Like many other countries in the region, Saudi 
Arabia has been aiming to “privatize” major public industries as a means of divesting 
itself of responsibility for being its citizens’ main source of employment, but it has had 
limited success. 

“Saudiazation,” the process of replacing foreigners with indigenous workers, is 
intended to open up more space in the workforce, and at least some of these future 
job-openings have been specifically ear-marked for women. At a meeting of the Council 
of Ministers in 1997, King Fahd stated that 79 percent of the 660,000 jobs held by 
foreigners and slated to be “Saudi-ized” should go to women, provided the jobs are “in 
keeping with Islamic Shari‘a.”!! However, in the past, government spokespersons have 
made repeated commitments to Saudi-ize the workforce, but instead the number of foreign 
workers has increased dramatically: work permits issued to foreigners in the past five 
years have gone up 24 percent annually. In 1996 there were almost six and one half 
million foreigners with legal residence in the kingdom, and over four and one-half million 
of them had work permits,!? constituting between 60 percent and 75 percent of Saudi 
Arabia’s total work force.!3 Perhaps the campaign to repatriate illegal workers, which 
includes a decree restricting certain positions to Saudi citizens and another stipulating a 
five percent annual rate of growth of Saudi labor in the private sector, is an indication of 
the commitment to the Saudization process.'4 Still, given that foreigners constitute a third 
of the population, they also constitute a substantial portion of the real-estate renting, 
consumer-goods buying, and private school-attending population of the country, and 
repatriation of large numbers of foreign workers over a span of even a few years would 
cause’ problems for the local economy.'5 Furthermore, whether jobs currently held by 
foreigners would be considered appropriate for women and made available to them 
remains a question. For Saudis as a whole, the employment participation rate has not 
increased in the last five years, but has remained flat at about 30 percent.’ While the 
absolute number of women in public sector employment has gone up, the rate of their 
participation may have actually decreased over the last twenty years, (or at best remained 
constant, depending on which figures one uses), as Saudi women today comprise between 
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5.5 percent and 8 percent of the indigenous workforce, as opposed to 7.3 percent in 
1980.!7 aa 

’ What is the problem? Why does the state allow women to be squeezed between 
“Islamic margins” that are no longer appropriate to the abilities and aspirations of those 
who want to work, when much could be done simply by dismantling the legal barriers to 
women working? One reason is that the state is responding to its largest constituency. If 
attention is shifted away from the success stories, from the expansion of the educational 
system and the numbers of women in the professions, and toward who is being educated 
and what they are studying, it becomes apparent that the vast majority of young Saudis are 
not getting past middle school, have no hope of entering the elite core of entrepreneurs and 
civil servants, and are becoming more conservative, not less. 


A SOCIETY POLARIZED, AND A SHIFT TO THE RELIGIOUS RIGHT 


Ever since the early 1980s, even as more Saudi citizens attended universities and 
worked and traveled abroad, society as a whole has grown both increasingly polarized in 
its cultural orientation and, when it comes to gender, increasingly conservative. A major 
cause of these two trends is, paradoxically, education and the development process, which 
have raised expectations and encouraged the migration of rural people to the cities in 
search of better living conditions, access to jobs, and state subsidies. Just as in Egypt, 
Kuwait, and everywhere else in the region that has undergone rapid development, 
“ruralization” of the cities has reconfirmed gender hierarchies and sex-segregation 
practices that are at the core of tribal identities and inscribed in parochial interpretations 
of religion. At the same time, mass education has been creating new classes of have-nots, 
including those rural migrants and others with little hope of upward mobility and little in 
common with the educated, Western-oriented urban elites. In spite of the investment made 
in education, in 1995, 35 years after public schools were first opened for girls, half of all 
women—and fully 37 percent of the total population—over the age of 15 were unable to 
read and write.!8 

This discrepancy in educational achievement will not disappear with the maturing of 
the half of the population who are under the age of 15. School attendance is free but not 
compulsory, and the attendance record for the secondary schools indicates that significant 
numbers of Saudi children are not being serviced by schools, or are unable to take 
advantage of what is offered. In 1992, according to World Bank figures, only 75 percent 
of the primary-school age population were enrolled in schools (78 percent of boys and 73 
percent of girls,)!? and at the middle and high school levels, the gross enrollment rate 
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dropped dramatically to 49 percent, (55 percent for boys and 43 percent for girls).2° This 
disparity in school attendance by sex was primarily in the middle schools, with the gap 
narrowing at the high school level (in 1992, 49 percent of all high school students were 
girls, down to 47 percent in 1996).?! Yet, the fact remains that less than half of all high 
school aged children were in school. At the post-secondary level, in 1993, 42 percent of 
students in the Kingdom’s colleges and universities were women,?? but the gross 
enrollment rate for the total university-aged population was only 14 percent.23 What this 
means is that even now, when there is a glut on the job market of university graduates with 
degrees in math, science, literature, engineering, history and religion, the majority of 
Saudi children are not even going to school beyond the intermediate grades. 

What is being taught in public schools is also fueling social polarization and the rise 
in conservatism. All of the public schools require substantial hours of religious instruction, 
which should have a homogenizing effect on students. At the elementary level, when most 
of the country’s children are in school, the largest bloc of instructional time is dedicated 
to religious subjects (nine hours of religion and nine of Arabic with the Qur‘an as the 
model for grammar and style, and eight hours of science, mathematics and art combined); 
and at the intermediate level, almost as much time is again directed to religion. At the high 
school level, when a substantial portion of students have dropped out of school, the hours 
of compulsory study earmarked for religious subjects drops dramatically (down to four 
hours a week) in favor of mathematics, science, literature and history.24 However, 
according to a revised curriculum applied to all students beginning with the first primary 
grade in 1996, the hours devoted to religious subjects in the second and third years of high 
school will rise to 12 per week.2> Consequently, the public secondary school system of 
Saudi Arabia could be seen as a training ground for a particular kind of parochial, 
conservative religious orientation that affects all students, whether or not they continue 
through high school.?6 

At the top of the education ladder, three Islamic universities, with some 44,000 
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students in 1993, continue the focus on religious study.?” The total number of university 
and college students in the kingdom in that year was an impressive 136,00078 but fully one 
third of these students were in religious studies (an unknown number of these students 
were foreigners). The emphasis on religious education from the elementary level through 
high school and on to professional religious training at the university level means that 
university students who are being exposed to secular subjects such as medicine, literature, 
history, engineering, pharmacy and sciences, in spite of their growing numbers, constitute 
an educationally-elite minority. Those studying secular subjects are a minority exposed to 
the same religious orientation shared by all students who go through the Kingdom’s 
secondary education system, but one that may share little else in common with most of 
their compatriots except their unemployability. 

Television is one more ingredient in the bifurcation of Saudi society and the rise in 
conservatism. Like mass education, television theoretically should be a homogenizing 
influence, especially since, in the absence of movie theaters, physical recreation facilities, 
public cultural and civic events, and dining out as activities: ‘women and men can enjoy 
together, television and home video watching have become major pastimes. Saudi Arabia 
has televisions in abundance: in 1992, for every 1,000 inhabitants there were 253. 
television sets.29 Television, however, probably contributes to the polarization of society — 
because people are watching different kinds of programming. Local programming is 
state-controlled with a heavy emphasis on religion, children, Egyptian films and censored 
news. By contrast, those with access to the 300,000 satellite dishes installed in the 
Kingdom? can view CNN, the BBC, news from other Arab countries, pornography, the 
History Channel, Hollywood films and “Baywatch.” Satellite dishes, however, are not for 
everyone, and money is the main dividing line. Unlike local television, the dish is costly 
to install and maintain, and having the right “connections” is important too, since the 
dishes, though tolerated, are officially forbidden. 


ISLAM AS THE CURRENCY FOR PUBLIC DISCOURSE, ESPECIALLY ABOUT 
WOMEN 


Whatever the political goals or social orientation of Saudi writers and activists, 
subscription to a particular kind of conservative Islam is a prerequisite for public 
discourse. This is the product of a political culture nurtured by the Saudi regime, one in 
which religious identity has become the officially-sanctioned expression of identity with 
the state. As a by-product of its Wahhabi foundation, the monarchy legitimates itself by 
its support for public policy that can be called “Islamic,” and by showing its willingness 
to enforce “Islamic” behavior on individuals for the higher goal of creating a community 
[i] 
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that upholds God’s laws. Theoretically, the responsibility of the ruler is to assure that 
people know what God’s laws are and live in conformity with them, and in return, the duty 
of the people is obedience. Policy statements emanating from the ruling family, 
state-funded ‘ulama’, officials and bureaucrats are therefore invariably presented in the 
name of Islam, the purpose being to reify the theoretical legitimation of the regime, and 
instill loyalty to the ruling family that stands up for Islamic values. The purpose is also to 
set parameters for public discourse and control debate about matters of public policy, to 
the extent that to speak outside these parameters would appear unpatriotic, or even 
seditious. 

In Saudi Arabia, like everywhere else in the Middle East, women have been hoisted 
on the flag of national culture; women have become, in fact, the pre-eminent symbol of 
the religious values for which the regime claims to stand. This is both by design and by 
default, because there are few other symbolic behaviors besides veiling and segregating 
women that have such personal resonance and are also so readily enforceable. Daily 
prayer in the mosque can no longer be enforced as it was in the 1930s, and despite the 
idealistic principle of Islamic banking, most Saudis are not prepared to forgo the option 
of receiving interest payments on bank deposits. Preventing the importation of alcohol and 
illicit drugs —like abstinence from eating pork— are important markers of Muslim behavior, 
but neither has quite the emotive effect as that of a man’s power to divorce his wife at will 
or his authority to control where she goes and what she does. Nor can food prohibitions 
compete with sex-segregation and veiling as visible and self-affirming symbols of Islamic 
morality, and no other symbolic behaviors can approximate their ability to anchor society 
and promise the comfort of cultural continuity. 

This fusion of gender to definitions of Islamic behavior has created a kind of 
self-perpetuating mechanism for the gender status-quo. Since the rhetoric of Islam is the 
only language in which public discourse can take place, it becomes impossible to argue 
for any kind of reform—in terms of women’s status or otherwise—except insofar as that 
reform can be justified as compatible with prevailing interpretations of Islamic standards. 

The success of the political culture (combined with intimidation from the Ministry of 
the Interior) in setting barriers to public discourse is evident whenever reformist voices 
speak out. In the petitions for reform that were presented to King Fahd during the period 
of the 1990-91 Gulf War, for example, both “secular” and “religious” petitioners 
acknowledged the shari‘a as the basis for society and both expressed appreciation to the 
government for its commitment to it.3! The “secularists” wanted equality for all citizens 
and freedom of speech for the media, but could not ask for these reforms as stand-alone 
rights, but only as rights that could be rationalized within shari‘a, and therefore as rights 
with certain limitations. They also asked specifically to establish a principle that women 
might work outside their home: “Although we believe that nurturing the new generation 
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is the highest duty of Muslim women, we nevertheless believe that there are numerous 
fields of public life where women can be allowed to participate—within the scope of the 
Shariah—-thus honoring them and acknowledging their role in building society.”32 Even to 
enter into a discussion about women’s rights, these “secular” reformers had first to 
acknowledge marriage and motherhood as primary Islamic goals for women, and to agree 
in advance that there were limitations, built into religious faith, as to what kinds of work 
women could ask to do. 

A Strategy employed by some feminist activists begins with the same pre-set cap on 
demands and is likely to have the same limited results. These activists, seeking greater 
work opportunities, adopt the dominant conservative Islamist discourse on gender so that 
the religious establishment and government officials will be willing to hear what they have 
to say. They subscribe to total body covering, wearing a double wrapping of black veiling 
across the face and the ‘abayya, which nearly all Saudi women wear when outside their 
homes. However, in deference to the Hanbali legal school’s definition of the whole body 
of a woman as sexually provocative and private, (the Hanbali school is the prevailing 
school of Islamic law in the Kingdom), these women also add black gloves to cover their 
hands and black stockings to hide their feet.33 

The contemporary use of this covering as a political statement is not new. In the early 
1980s, young women with a progressive agenda began to appear at social gatherings with 
gloves and stockings, and even sometimes with a nun’s-style wimple under the ‘abayya. 
The purpose was self-defense, in that modest dress was a shield against slander in the 
course of holding a job or going out socially, and it was also an expression of nationalism. 
What sets these activists apart from their predecessors is that they claim erudition in 
Qur’an and hadith as a means of advancing feminist interests. Like other women activists 
in the Gulf states, they tend to be university educated and claim legitimation for the 
exercise of their right to work and be educated equally with men by accepting the 
dominant religious discourse. Through their ability to refer to Qur’an and hadith, they can 
engage in dialogue with conservative men, drawing on examples of independent women 
from the life of the Prophet as their models.34 However, since they must speak from within 
the parochial religious tradition of Saudi Arabia, what they can hope to achieve is limited. 
They may seek to extend the number of areas where women may work, but if they wish 
to ask for equal inheritance, or for an end to male guardianship, or equal rights to 
nationality if married to a foreigner they would have to argue from outside the parameters 
of the political culture to which they claim to subscribe. 

The conservative strategists’ dilemma is the same as that of the progressive women 
who demonstrated for the right to drive a car in 1990, because the progressive women had 
to speak within the margins of the same political culture. If they wanted to be heard, they 
could not say that denial of the right to drive a car demeans women, that it ensures her 
economic dependency, prevents her from driving a child to the hospital in an emergency, 
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or that it violates her right to equal protection under the law. Instead, like the conservative 
women, the leaders of the demonstration had to resurrect a Khadija or an ‘A’ isha from the 
life of the Prophet Muhammad to hold up as a model, and, having used the same argument 
addressed to the same audience, the outcome was equally unproductive.35 

The political culture sets the terms of debate even for activists who seek to bring 
about change by undermining the government. One of the most outspoken opposition 
groups, which began in 1993 as “The Committee for the Defense of Shari‘a Rights” 
(“Legitimate Rights” in its English translation) claims to work towards eliminating abuses 
of human rights by the Saudi government, but does not consider women’s rights in Saudi 
Arabia abused. The CDLR’s founder, ‘Abdallah ibn Sulayman al-Mas‘ari, who operates 
in exile out of London, disseminates inflammatory information about members of the 
Saudi royal family and the state of repression in the country, and always with reference 
to violations of shari‘a. As for women, the CDLR also appeals to potential followers by 
invoking shari‘a: in a press bulletin issued in 1996, the CDLR says it objects to equal 
rights between men and women as a violation of shari‘a, and specifically opposes 
women’s inheriting equally with men and any diminution of male guardianship over 
women or use of “Islamic dress.”3¢ 

When the very vocabulary of protest is pre-determined, the outcome is pre- 
determined, and so debates about gender, like other political debates, can only have 
limited effect. This is to the benefit of the regime. Cultural continuity appeals to the mass 
of the population and is demanded by the religious establishment. Therefore, by keeping 
controls on women in place, the rulers are not only satisfying their largest constituency, 
but at the same time appear as defenders of Islamic standards. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT ‘ULAMA’: ON THE HIGH-GROUND IN DEFINING 
GENDER 


Because of the ideological relationship between religion and state, it is crucial that 
the monarchy appear to rule in partnership with the scholars designated by the rulers as 
being best able to interpret Islamic law, and to appear to engage them in forming public 
policy. The Council of Senior ‘Ulama’ fulfills that purpose, offering unsolicited fatwas on 
matters of general concern as well as fatwas issued to compliment decisions already taken 
by the rulers. Because hadith is always used selectively and the Qur’an is an elastic 
document which, on many issues, can be interpreted according to inclination or the needs 
of the state, theoretically it is possible for the ‘ulama’ to re-define gender to accommodate 
a more public, economically productive role for women, if the state should wish it to be 
so. On the issue of women, however, the ‘ulama’ have not only remained consistent over 
the entire development and post-development period, (1998-Present) but have grown more 
i 
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conservative, employing definitions of gender that are highly restrictive and conform to 
local practice. 

These definitions of gender have been incorporated into public policy: from the girls’ 
education policy?’ to the labor law, which puts women in the same category as children 
in limiting places where they can work, to restrictions on women’s travel, to limits on 
women’s access to commercial licenses. Women have been defined categorically as wives 
and mothers, with a distinct personality expressly suited by nature for nurturing, and as 
people whose sexuality must be hidden from men and controlled through male guardian- 
ship. These state polices have been consistent, and have been validated over time in 
opinions issued by members of the establishment ‘ulama’. On women’s right to work, for 
example, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Hamad al-‘Umar wrote an opinion, published in 
1975 by the Supreme Council for Islamic Research and Propagation, that incorporates the 
twin definitions of woman as mother and temptress: 


[It] is permissible for the wife to work outside of her home if her husband allows her to 
cooperate with him to increase their earnings and support their family, but there is an important 
reservation on women’s work outside the home. A female should abstain from performing any 
work in company with men. ....a woman secured in her house is protected against all kinds 
of temptation, but if she leaves her safe shelter to associate with men in work, markets, and 
other fields of life, she will harm herself and expose her honor and dignity to danger.38 


In a more recent opinion, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Baz (deceased in 1999), then head of 
the Council of Senior ‘Ulama’ and Grand Mufti , suggested that women should not work 
outside the home at all. “Removing a woman from her home, which is her kingdom, 
means removing her from what her natural state and her character require. Women 
entering the realm of men is a danger for Islamic society in that it leads to mixing of the 
sexes which is considered the main path to adultery, which splits society and wrecks 
morals.”29 Shaykh Ibn Baz wrote numerous opinions about women driving cars, including 
validating the punishment that the participants in the 1990 women’s driving demonstration 
received. More recently, he wrote that “Women driving leads to many evils and negative 
consequences. Included among these evil consequences is her mixing with men without 
her being on her guard. .. Allah has ordered the wives of the Prophet . .. and the women 
of the believers to remain in their houses, to wear hijab [Islamic dress] and not to display 
their adornments to non-mahram males [unrelated men who cannot serve as guardian] as 
that leads to promiscuity that overruns a society.” 
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Ibn Baz’ views on women are matched in numerous fatwas issued by Saudi Arabia’s 
other powerful shaykhs. Shaykh Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Salih ibn Muhammad ibn 
“‘Uthaymin, who is also a member of the Council of Senior ‘Ulama’ and Imam of the 
Friday mosque in ‘Unayza, for example, would not countenance women driving, but also 
questions whether a woman should even be allowed to ride in a car with a hired driver. 
“Tt is not allowed for a man to be alone with a woman in a car unless he be a mahram for 
her,” he writes, though he allows for one exception: “. . . if there are two or more women, 
then there is no harm because in that case it is not privacy.”4! Shaykh Abdullah ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Jibrin believes that a woman’s voice has the potential to be sexually 
provocative, and so women should not raise their voice in prayer when they can be heard 
by men, and, because “the desire for fornication” “may be planted in the heart when the 
woman is soft in speech or when she is flirtatious,” there is a real danger if women use 
the telephone to speak with a man.*? 

There are also many liberal voices on gender speaking from within the religious 
tradition in Saudi Arabia. However, it is the conservatism of the Council of Senior 
‘Ulama’ that takes the lead in shaping public opinion and it is the behavioral rules 
validated by them that set the agenda for the religious police (the state-funded Committee 
for the Promotion of Virtue and Prevention of Vice) who look out for women alone in cars 
with a driver, enter restaurants to check that couples dining together are married, and 
enforce rules of dress.*3 Furthermore, it is the establishment ‘ulama’ who have the 
political clout to demand government support for their opinions. In September 1994, for 
example, the Council of Senior ‘Ulama’ succeeded in forcing the Saudi government to 
withdraw its participation in the United Nations Population and Development Conference 
in Cairo. The Council objected to the conference’s call for “freedom and equality between 
men and women. ...” on the grounds that “equality is against God’s law (Shariah) and 
against the law of nature. . . ”44 The Council also objected to the use of contraceptives, the 
availability of abortion advocated in the Conference agenda, and to recommendations for 
raising the minimum age for marriage, promoting co-education, and distributing repro- 
ductive health care information.*> In the Council’s opinion, the conference agenda 
threatened male dominance, insulted the values of Muslims, and promoted illicit sexual 
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relations that would undermine family values.4° When the United Nations Fourth World 
Conference on Women met in Beijing the following September, Saudi Arabia, under 
pressure from the Senior Ulama, was one of the very few countries that did not send an 
official delegation.*’ i 

More recently, at the end of 1997, the General Presidency for Girls’ Education, the 
‘ulama’-led supervisory agency for girls’ schools from kindergarten through college, 
decided that as a new condition for continued employment, women teachers working 
outside their hometowns would have to be escorted to and from work by a male relative. 
This forced some women to resign from their jobs because they had no relatives who 
could give up two or more hours a day to drive them back and forth to work. In September 
of 1998, an official decree went into effect barring women from riding in taxis unless 
accompanied by a male guardian or by another woman, even though the ban could 
immobilize women who depended on public transportation.*8 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


The end of the 1990s is a time in which the social implications of development 
processes in place since the mid-1970s are converging: a fertility rate that is one of the 
world’s highest is the product of legal impediments to birth control and a political culture 
that has encouraged large families for the sake of national development; large numbers of 
high school and university graduates who are coming onto a job market which cannot 
absorb them; a booming population that is increasingly conservative; and a culture of 
public discourse that seeks to confine solutions to narrow definitions of Islam. 

Can Saudi Arabia continue to encourage mass education for women and still keep 
them marginalized in the work force and under the social control of men? Can the state 
continue to insist on sex-segregation as a prerequisite for women to work, and continue 
to forbid women to drive when, without a car, there is almost no way to get to work even 
if a woman had a job to go to? “No,” is the answer given by the Programs Department 
Director at the women’s branch of the Institute of Public Administration in Riyadh. It is 
economic necessity, she says, that will ultimately tear down sex-segregation barriers. 
When people are poor enough, she suggests, then the government will be ready to let 
women drive themselves to work. Then they will be ready to open up more jobs for 
women.*9 

Anecdotally, one hears of Saudi women who are now willing to accept jobs cleaning 
other people’s houses, and men who are civil servants by day and taxi drivers by night and 
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still depend on their wife’s income to make ends meet, and families who are spending 
almost as much on a driver as the wife earns at her job just so she can get to work. 
Whatever the economic pressures, however, how could the government initiate tradition- 
altering changes that would open up the workplace without clear grass-roots support, and 
where would that support come from? The voices for equal access for women come 
mainly from a minority of the Western-oriented elite, while feminists speaking from 
within the conservative Islamist tradition do not even broach issues that confront shari‘a 
tules such as male guardianship. Furthermore, political challenges mounted against the 
regime during the 1990s have come from conservative quarters for whom gender is near 
the top of their list of priorities. Although militant opposition to the regime has since been 
crushed, the popularity of their social agenda which called for women to leave the 
workplace altogether tended to mute the voices of more liberal feminists, who were forced 
to consider the alternatives if the Saudi regime were to fall. 

On the other hand, one can argue that the political culture that defines itself in terms 
of gender is artificially constructed, and can, therefore, be deconstructed. For example, the 
model of the dominant male in control of the subordinate female from one Qur’anic verse 
(such as Sura IV [al-Nisa’], 34) could be downplayed in favor of other verses that 
emphasize equality (such as Sura IV [al-Nisa’], 1). The ideal of the wife and mother could 
be replaced by the ideal of the working woman. Instead of equating women who are veiled 
with precious jewels needing to be kept safe, television shaykhs could focus on the Islamic 
virtue of social responsibility and encourage women to spread their talents into the larger 
society, going into such fields as nursing. The King could establish new precedents for 
women’s involvement in public life by openly inviting women to join an advisory 
committee of the Shura Council. 

Crown Prince “Abdullah who, in 1999, is acting as regent on behalf of his ailing 
brother, King Fahd, has in fact made statements which suggest royal support for women’s 
empowerment. “Issues like driving cars by women and women [obtaining] ID cards are 
comparatively simple,” the Prince said. “The most important thing is their full participa- 
tion in the life of the society.”>° A spokesman for the Prince encouraged speculation that 
change might be on the horizon, adding that the issue of women driving had been referred 
to the Shura Council and suggesting there should be limits to the influence of the 
“ulama’.*! 

But is it in the Saudi regime’s interest to deconstruct the political culture? Consider 
the utility of current gender ideology when it comes to answering calls for greater work 
opportunities for women: even in the most favorable economy, in societies that do not 
concern themselves with sex-segregation, full employment is a rarity. In Saudi Arabia, 
even with full Saudiazation, there would not be enough desirable jobs for both men and 
women. However, so long as sex-segregation rules are in effect, the blame for 
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underemployment of women can be deflected toward the higher goal of maintaining 
Islamic values, and away from a failure on the part of the state to improve the economy. 
Given the regime’s inability to create jobs even for men seeking work it may in fact be 
in the regime’s best interest to raise the volume of conservative gender ideology, and to 
do what every other government does in time of economic downturn and unemployment: 
focus public attention on the virtues of home and motherhood, and direct available 
employment to those who are culturally designated as heads of households; in other 
words, give what jobs do become available to men. 

Turning up the volume on conservative gender ideology, it can be argued, is exactly 
what is happening today. I am not referring merely to the pronouncements of the 
establishment shaykhs or the invigorated patrols of religious police. Some of the solutions 
offered to the problem of sex-segregation are also a means to perpetuate it. Separate 
women’s malls, banks, perhaps an industrial zone, and separate education facilities 
provide some jobs for women, but at the same time, they validate segregation as a social 
system when segregation itself is a model of inequality. The inequality of separation in 
Saudi Arabia can be seen in education programs and facilities, especially on the university 
and college level, in the banks, in public waiting rooms, in women-only offices, and in 
who has access to jobs, power and influence. Sex-segregation in civic life is patently 
unworkable as a means of distributing social benefits equally, but institutionalizing 
segregation and claiming it as proof that Islam and feminism are compatible has the effect 
of reinscribing back into society the very ideology of gender hierarchy that justifies 
separation by sex in the first place. 

Crown Prince ‘Abdullah and the royal family are keeping all options open, signaling 
that they hear woinen’s demands for greater economic opportunity and greater personal 
autonomy, while at the same time trying not to alienate their bedrock supporters. The 
Prince’s good intentions notwithstanding, allowing women to drive cars and obtain 
identity cards is anything but simple. For a woman to possess her own legal identity as a 
citizen instead of being registered as a dependent of a male guardian is to undercut the 
gender hierarchy on which the family—and society— is organized. Giving drivers’ 
licenses to women not only further undercuts their dependency on men, but unmasks the 
utter incompatibility between women’s “full participation in the life of the society” and 
face veiling, the sine qua non of Saudi Arabia’s version of female “modesty.” 

The strategy is to offset one set of demands by paying lip-service to another. Crown 
Prince ‘Abdullah stated that his government ”will leave no door for giving closed to 
women,” but in the same breath added that the door will be opened only so far as “no 
violation of our religion and ethics” is involved.52 Rumors, falsely stating that the Shura 
Council was discussing the possibility of women being allowed to drive cars® (only for 
women who worked, and only during daylight hours, and only with the permission of their 
male guardians) first circulated in the fall of 1998 on the heels of the announcement that 
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women would be barred from riding alone in taxi cabs; the Crown Prince’s conditional 
support for women’s driving came after his government forbade teachers to ride to their 
jobs without a male guardian. 

For the foreseeable future, the political culture of Saudi Arabia that emphasizes Islam 
as national identity and domesticated, segregated women as the symbol of Islamic values 
remains in a state of self-perpetuation. Saudi Arabia’s holding pattern when it comes to 
women is reflected in a growing number of young Saudi expatriates who live with one foot 
in the United States. In major university communities from California to New England 
there are Saudi women who—like the Boston engineer who wanted to invest in firms that 
would hire women—are searching for ways to invest in their own future at home in Saudi 
Arabia. These are people trying to find a way in which they can help shape the future of 
their country so that they can return one day to live there as productive citizens. 
Meanwhile they are making a life for themselves abroad in case they fail. 





TOWARDS AN ISLAMIC LIBERALISM?: 
THE NURCU MOVEMENT AND 
FETHULLAH GULEN 


M. Hakan Yavuz 


Often, analysis of Turkish politics and society concentrates on the polarization 
between political Islam as represented by the Welfare (Refah) and Virtue (Fazilet) 
Parties, and the secularist Kemalism of the state establishment and the military. 
This article concentrates on the experience of an Islamic-based movement which 
has sought to combine a modern interpretation of Islam with Turkish nationalism 
and statism. The article examines the original Nurcu movement of Said Nursi and 
the “neo-Nurcu” movement of Fethullah Gülen. The latter is an important force, 
with its network of schools in Turkey and in Central Asia and the Balkans, and its 
powerful presence in the media. 


Toa political arena is fragmented along ethnic and religious lines, and by refusing 
to open new spaces for diverse societal forces, the Kemalist state has narrowed its social 
and political legitimacy. Its major instruments for maintaining a sense of “nationhood” are 
either fear or favor. The state-invented fear of the “Sèvres syndrome,” that the West is 
about to partition the country, is creating an aggressive Turkish nationalism. ! In order to 
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1. The Sèvres Treaty of 1920, which was signed in the French city Sèvres, divided much of what is now 
Turkey among European powers. The Turks were left only with Ankara and a swath of land around central 
Anatolia. This humiliating treaty raised Turkish political consciousness against the occupying European powers. 
Under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal, the Muslims of Anatolia defeated foreign armies. In 1923 the Treaty 
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keep its hegemonic ideology and institutions intact, the state represents Islamic and 
Kurdish challenges as enemies of the nation. The state favors and supports only those 
groups that closely adhere to its Kemalist ideology. Despite these exclusionary and 
delegitimizing efforts, a gradual yet profound social transformation has been taking place 
at the grassroots level as a result of the emergence of new alternative social, cultural and 
economic public spaces. The late President Turgut Ozal’s (Prime Minister 1983-89, 
President 1989-93) economic and political liberalization accelerated the formation and 
expansion of such spaces. The Muslim groups have used these alternative spaces to create 
their own “parallel society” to attract culturally and economically excluded groups. For 
instance, deregulation of broadcasting has empowered Islamic voices to express them- 
selves on diverse radio stations, television channels, magazines and newspapers. More- 
over, a growing Anatolian bourgeoisie, commonly called Anatolian “tigers,” has formed 
its own association, called Müstakil Sanayici ve Is Adamlari Derneği (Independent 
Industrialists’ and Businessmen’s Association, MUSIAD).2 New alternative spaces, such 
as MUSIAD and the new TV stations, have served to empower Islamic groups in Turkey. 

Turkey’s future depends on these alternative public spaces and the consciousness 
they help to raise, to shape everyday life. By analyzing the dynamics of these networks, 
one can predict the orientation of Turkish domestic and foreign policy. Briefly stated, 
there is no stable and democratic future for Turkey if its dynamic voices are excluded from 
politics. This article will argue that Islam in Turkey operates as a source of social stability 
and a motivational force rather than as a radical political project. It begins by arguing that 
religious ideas are not fixed in practice but are protean and open to change, by examining 
the sources and the context of the Nurcu movement, a religio-social movement that takes 
its name from its founder, Said Nursi (1873—1960).3 The case of Said Nursi illustrates the 
ability of religious traditions to absorb global discourses of democracy, human rights and 
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the market economy. Second, the article will examine the evolution of Fethullah Giilen’s 
neo-Nurcu community, focusing on the new modus vivendi between Islam and the 
Kemalist legacy. This section further points to the limits of religious solidarity and the 
rising power of nationalism in Turkey. Finally, the article will examine the transformation 
and fragmentation of the Nurcu community along ethnic and class lines to illustrate the 
contextual and relational nature of Islamic identity. 


THE LIFE OF SAID NURSI 


Said Nursi, who wrote several volumes of Qur’anic exegesis, known as the Risale-i 
Nur Külliyatı (The Epistles of Light), was the founder of the most powerful text-based 
faith movement active in Turkey.4 Nursi, an ethnic Kurd, was born in the eastern 
Anatolian province of Bitlis.5 Half of his life was spent in exile or in court. During these 
years, Nursi wrote what is among the most sophisticated and appealing interpretations of 
the Qur’an, with the goal of raising religious consciousness. In his work, Nursi developed 
new ways of understanding Islam and society that oppose the expanding influence of 
positivist epistemology in the Muslim world such as the militant secularism of Kemalism. 
His reading of Islam, and the strategies he employed to reform Turkish society and polity, 
have constituted the most powerful Islamic movement in contemporary Turkey. 

The Nurcu movement (also known as Nurculuk) differs from other Islamic move- 
ments in terms of its understanding of Islam and its strategy for transforming society by 
raising individual consciousness. As a resistance movement to the ongoing Kemalist 
modernization process, the Nurcu movement is forward looking and pro-active. Said 
Nursi offers a conceptual framework for a people undergoing the transformation from a 
confessional community (gemeinschaft) to a secular national society (gesellschaft). These 
frames and concepts constitute a map of meaning and include updated concepts and 
strategies for dealing with modern challenges. Folk Islamic concepts and practices are 
redefined and revived to establish new solidarity networks and everyday-life strategies for 
coping with new conditions. 

Since Nursi lived during the turbulent collapse of the Ottoman Muslim state and the 
emergence of the new Turkish Republic, he had to respond to the dominant debates of his 
time. There are, as he described, three Nursis: The Old Said, the New Said, and the Third 
Said. Each Said corresponded to different orientations and strategies that he employed at 
different times to raise Muslim consciousness. Even though he had a traditional education, 
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Nursi was critical of traditional Islamic learning as insufficient and irrational. Nursi’s main 
goal in his commentaries was to prove that science and rationalism are compatible with 
religious beliefs. He wanted to contemporize Islam by Islamicizing science. He, like his 
follower Fethullah Giilen, wanted to “protect” the people “from unbelief, and those in the 
madrasas [traditional Islamic schools] from fanaticism.” 

In an effort to bring the natural sciences together with Islamic sciences, Nursi visited 
Sultan Abdülhamid II (Ottoman Sultan 1876-1909) in 1907 to seek his support for a 
university in Van. He proposed a plan to reconcile scientific reasoning with Islam. The 
Sultan rejected this proposal. When Nursi became active in the constitutional movement 
and the 31st March (13 April 1909) uprising, he was arrested and charged with 
involvement in this Islamic “reactionary” rebellion. At his trial, Nursi delivered a long 
speech defending the virtues of constitutionalism and freedom.” 

After his acquittal, Nursi returned to his home town and began teaching about these 
ideals of constitutionalism and freedom to the Kurdish and Arab tribes. He collected his 
lecture and conversation notes and published Miinazarat (The Debates), in which he treats 
freedom as an integral part of faith.8 Nursi identified poverty, ignorance and internal 
enmity as the problems of the Muslim community. The individual requires freedom to 
realize the power of God, and through this realization, the individual will in turn be freed 
from man-made oppression and persecution.? He invoked Islamic terminology to provide 
a vernacular for constitutionalism, liberty and elections. Nursi argued that democracy and 
Islam are not contradictory concepts, and that democracy and freedom are necessary 
conditions for the existence of a just society.!° He also called upon the people of Eastern 
Anatolia to transcend their narrow tribal and regional loyalties, and sought to stimulate a 
consciousness of Islamic nationhood. 

In early 1911, Nursi visited Damascus and delivered a sermon on the causes of the 
decline of Muslim community, offering some general solutions. In this speech, he 
identified the death of truthfulness in socio-political life, enmity, despotism, and egoism 
as the major sources of social and political decline in the Muslim world.!! In his 1922 
speech to the Turkish Grand National Assembly, Nursi stressed the significance of popular 
democracy and asked the parliamentarians to institute the rule of law. 

During the First World War, Nursi fought against the Russian-Armenian forces and 
wrote his famous Isaratiil I‘caz in Arabic (Arabic Isharat al-I‘jaz, Signs of the 
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Inimitable).!2 He was taken hostage by the Russians, and spent two years in a 
prisoner-of-war camp. He escaped in 1918 and went to Istanbul via Europe. He sharply 
attacked the British occupation of Istanbul, publishing several articles in Istanbul 
newspapers. Nursi fully supported the troops of Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, and was invited 
to Ankara in 1922. In Ankara, Nursi delivered a series of lectures asking the new Grand 
National Assembly to obey Islamic precepts. He was, however, disappointed with his 
exchanges with Mustafa Kemal and other officials in Ankara. He took a train from Ankara 
to. Van and later referred to this as a “transitional journey” from the Old Said to the New 
Said. 

It was at this time that Nursi realized that the country’s problems were at a micro 
level and could not be solved by macro-transformations. For him, the minds of the 
reformist elite had been “invaded” by skepticism and the positivist philosophy. In order 
to overcome the tension between desires and resources, he sought to “bring God back” by 
raising Islamic consciousness. The Old Said was an activist who believed in societal 
transformation through political involvement. He was very much a political Islamist; 
seeking to transform society through state institutions. He now realized that the problem 
did not lie in the institutions, but rather in the necessity to develop an “intellectually able 
group.” 

In Ankara, Said Nursi realized that the challenge was not political, economic, or 
military but rather ideological. He believed in the power of ideas and a cognitive 
revolution. The goal thus became the construction of an Islamic consciousness and a new 
map of meaning to guide everyday life. Nursi’s main struggle was not with modernity but 
rather with the new, skeptical epistemology. The New Said, therefore, was characterized 
by his withdrawal from politics and public life. This “internal emigration” or withdrawal 
into silence marked his thinking and writings. Between 1925 and 1950, the majority of 
Turks retreated into the familial sphere, where they cultivated religious tradition, and only 
silently complained about oppression. They did, however, remain united by their religion 
and Islamic networks against the state. During this period of withdrawal, Nursi lived an 
ascetic life in Van and spent his time writing books. Also during this period, the Kurdish 
rebel leader Shaykh Said led a Kurdish-Islamic revolt, which Nursi was accused of 
masterminding. Even though the court had no proof of his involvement, Nursi was forced 
into exile in Burdur. 

Because of his continued activity, he was moved to Barla, Isparta. During this 
eight-and-a-half-year period in exile, Nursi wrote almost forty percent of his entire 
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collection, known as the Risale-i Nur Kiilliyati.'+ Since all reading or discussion of his 
works was banned by the state, Nursi’s commentaries were written by hand and 
distributed via a confidential network, known as Nur postacilart (Light of the Postmen). 
Those who were involved in the distribution and production of Nursi’s commentaries 
constituted a unique network, which became the embryo of civil society in Turkey. His 
followers made more copies and distributed them widely throughout Anatolia.‘5 When a 
core group of followers begun to emerge, Nursi was arrested and tried by the Eskişehir 
Court on the charge of creating an illegal Sufi order, and was subsequently imprisoned for 
11 months. It was the Court which dubbed his followers “Nurcus.”!® During this second 
stage of his life, Nursi carefully avoided politics, and focused on raising the consciousness 
of Muslims.!7 When Turkey moved to a multi-party political system, Nursi leaned towards 
the Democratic Party. This characterized the “Third Said.” Nursi died in Urfa in 1960, at 
the age of 87. 


IDEAS OF SAID NURSI 


Said Nursi’s understanding of Islam was based on his understanding of human 
nature. Nursi believed that a certain set of characteristics are innate to all human beings. 
Religious faith, for Nursi, is the outcome of man’s intellectual weakness and failure to 
create a permanent harmony in his life and society. According to Nursi, individuals are in 
a state of constant tension between desire and reason, since human beings have infinite 
appetites and desires but limited resources. This tension can only be managed by 
developing a full connection with God. Nursi sharply criticized positivist epistemology 
and its desire to control simultaneously, nature and man. Since religion is innate to human 
nature, Nursi sees the lack of religion as the source of many conflicts and wars. He 
extended this concept of tension to the societal level, where the absence of God in public 
space is the source of man’s problems. His goal, therefore, was to bring God back to the 
public space. This required a response to the dominant positivist epistemology. Connect- 
ing to God, for Nursi, meant introducing new conceptual resource tools, to shape and lead 
human conduct. Nursi’s project offered a new “map of meaning” for Muslims to guide 
their conduct. He did not offer an “Islamic constitution” or an “Islamic order” but rather 
a mode of thinking about reconnecting with God. 

According to Said Nursi, Jewish, Christian, and Islamic revelations are the “word”, 
and its interpretations can vary according to time and space. The meaning of the Qur’an, 
for Nursi, is changeable in this way. Moreover, the Qur’an is not the source of scientific 
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discoveries, but all scientific discoveries reveal the depth of its message. For instance, “As 
time grows older,” he says “the Qur’an grows younger, its signs become apparent.”!8 In 
this case, Nursi, unlike other Islamists, treated scientific discoveries as an attempt to 
“further deepen understanding of the Qur’an.” As human knowledge expands in 
non-religious areas, so does our understanding of Qur’anic revelation. By linking the 
better understanding of the Qur’an with scientific discoveries, Nursi sought to open a new 
and radical reading of the Qur’an. 

In addition to new scientific epistemology, Nursi was fully aware of the impact of 
print technology and print culture on Muslim societies. The concept of the world 
becoming “a global village” dates back to his earliest writing in Mesnev-i Nuriye (The 
Seeds of the Epistles of Light).!® He wrote several short essays on the social consequences 
of radio, which was becoming an innovative means to raise religious consciousness among 
ordinary people. He celebrated the advent of the multigraph (tefsir makinesi) as a “nurcu”, 
the follower of Risale-i Nur, with multiple hands—since Risale-i Nur was reproduced by 
hand.?° He called upon his followers to employ the new communication technology in the 
service of Islam. The Nurcus’ contemporary use of modern media such as radio, 
television, magazines, e-mail, and newspapers is a direct outgrowth of Nursi’s earlier 
encouragement. Today, one of the most powerful media outlets in Turkey is controlled by 
Fethullah Giilen’s neo-Nurcu group. The author would argue that the Nurcu groups are in 
a process of transition from a “textual community” to an “audio-visual community.” 


TEXTUAL COMMUNITIES: READING CIRCLES OF RISALE-I NUR 


From the beginning, the Nurcu movement has refelected the transition from an oral 
culture to a print culture.2! The Risale-i Nur became the basis for the formation of a 
number of reading circles, known as dershane. These reading circles evolved into a 
number of textual communities, i.e., communities in which membership is defined by 
reading and internalizing the philosophy of the text (Risale-i Nur). The Nurcu movement 
seeks to move Islam from an oral-based tradition to a print-based medium and to raise 
religious consciousness through education and reason. The reading circles, dershanes, 
gradually spread throughout Anatolia and updated Islamic vocabulary in terms of the 
global discourses of science, democracy, and human rights. These reading circles have 
institutionalized themselves by buying homes or apartment floors where they can 
assemble to read Nursi’s writings, and which can be used as a dormitory for university 
students. Today there are more than 5,000 reading circles, dershanes, in Turkey. The 
number of Nurcu adherents varies between two and six million. There are 53 dershanes 
in the Central Asian Republics, 24 in Germany, four in Holland, four in Austria, two in 
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Belgium and one in Sarajevo.22 The movement represents the shift advocated by Nursi 
from oral culture to print and from rural to urban. It offers a set of idioms and networks 
for reimagining Islam under modern conditions. 

Nursi’s Qur’anic commentaries are different from other traditional commentaries in 
terms of their language and methodology. Nursi utilized a rich mixture of Persian, Arabic, 
and Ottoman Turkish expressions to articulate his ideas and create a common idiom 
among Muslims. He also used the narrative form to explain the existence of God and other 
concepts. This narrative form of religious discourse allowed diverse sectors of society to 
read and communicate ‘his message. Nursi’s work was based on three sources of 
knowledge: the Prophet, the Qur’an, and the universe, which is regularly referred to as 
“The Grand Book of the Universe.”23 The Prophet Muhammad was examined as a source 
of ethics and justice.24 By continuously drawing parallels between the Qur’an and the 
universe, Nursi argued that there is no contradiction between religion and science.?> He 
used scientific laws to illustrate the existence of order in nature and then presented this 
order as a sign of God’s existence. He employed scientific discoveries to “prove” the 
existence of their creator. Since the discoveries expand our knowledge about their creator, 
it follows that scientific activity is religious activity. The Qur’an and scientific discoveries 
together offer a fuller understanding of the Qur’an. Nursi thus developed the notion that 
scientific discoveries are esma-iil hiisna (Arabic asma’ al-husna, the names of God, that 
is, the attributes of God in the universe). 

Nursi’s ideas appeal to a large segment of Turkish society, partly because of his 
development of a new conceptual bridge for the transition from tradition to modemity, 
from oral to print culture, and from a rural to an urban environment. Nursi imagined a 
gradual transformation, beginning with the process of (a) raising individual Muslim 
consciousness, continuing to (b) the implementation of faith in everyday life, and then to 
(c) the restoration of the shari‘a.2 The first stage, the period of raising Muslim 
consciousness, is treated as sine qua non for the realization of his goal: a shari‘a-based 
society, i.e. “a society of the rule of law.” He expected conscious individuals to follow 
Islamic norms, transforming society from within. Nursi sought to equip the individual 
Muslim with the necessary tools to guide his or her life in accordance with Islamic 
precepts. Although he had no overt political project, these goals have the inevitable 
political consequence of leading toward a shari‘a-governed society. Nursi’s notion of the 
shari‘a is different from that of contemporary Islamists. He did not treat the shari‘a as a 
sacred law, but rather as the opinion of jurists. Laws, for Nursi, are to be made by an 
elected assembly of the people. By a “shari‘a-governed society,” Nursi meant a 
law-governed, just society. 
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Nursi always remained reluctant to become involved in politics. He considered the 
realm of politics to be a place where diverse identities, interests, and organized groups 
conflict. He believed religion should not be used as an instrument to advance particular 
interests since it is the grammar of all society. If religion is identified with one party or 
faction, it would become impossible to represent the “true” Islam. Nursi, therefore, was 
opposed to the idea of an Islamic party. Indeed, he considered such a party specifically 
“un-Islamic.” However, Nursi supported the presence of Islamic ideas in the public space 
in order to consolidate the communitarian notion of polity. In Nursi’s writings, change is 
gradual, spreading from the individual to the communal and from the communal to the 
political sphere. He considered politics to be a reflection of communal values. 

The new Nurcu communities in Turkey are at the forefront of developing an 
inter-faith dialogue with other religious groups. The Nurcu movement is not a Sufi 
movement, but it nevertheless draws upon the same intellectual background. Nursi 
advanced an inclusive argument and avoided defining any religious tradition as “opposi- 
tional” to Islam. For Nursi, there were three enemies: ignorance, poverty, and dissension 
(internal enmity). After making a careful distinction between faith (iman) and religion 
(Islam), he concentrated on the construction of faith in the age of skepticism.?” The Nurcu 
movement, therefore, is not a political Islamic movement but rather a faith movement, 
which seeks to raise religious consciousness. Faith precedes Islam and any form of 
ethno-linguistic solidarity. There is a powerful perennial dimension in his understanding 
of Islam. This perception has been reflected at the political level, and the Nurcu movement 
supported Turkey’s integration into NATO and the European Union. Nursi understood 
Europe as divided into two categories. The Europe that he supported “follows the sciences 
which serve justice and right and the industries beneficial for the life of society through 
the inspiration it has received from true Christianity.” He was critical of the second 
“corrupt Europe which, apart from beneficial science and the virtues of civilization, holds 
in its hand meaningless, harmful philosophy and noxious, dissolute civilization.”28 

‘After the death of Said Nursi, the Nurcu movement fragmented along ethnic, class, 
educational, generational, and regional lines.2° The most powerful of these circles is the 
ethnically defined neo-Nurcu Fethullah Gülen community. Giilen’s Nurcu community has 
begun to draw upon Nursi’s flexible ideas to support a nationalist, statist, and free-market 
orientation. Other Nurcu communities searching for legitimacy at the state level also 
pursue a statist and nationalist outlook. They generate legitimacy for themselves by 
adopting the state’s position on Islam and the state. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF FETHULLAH GULEN: DADAS ISLAM AND 
TURKO-OTTOMAN NATIONALISM? 


Fethullah Giilen (b. 1938) became a prominent Nurcu leader, commonly called 
“Hocaefendi” (the master or higher religious authority).31 Giilen’s writings and worldview 
create a marriage between religion and science, and between tradition and modernity.*? 
Although he was born in Erzurum, a conservative town, he worked most of his life in 
Izmir, the most modern Turkish city. In 1966, he was appointed to the Kestanepazary 
Mosque in Izmir. Combining his personal abilities with the social resources available in 
this developed city, Gülen formed a powerful transnational Nurcu dershane network. 
However, he did not limit himself to Nursi’s writings but included the books of socially 
conservative and politically nationalist intellectuals such as Necip Fazıl Kısakürek, 
Nurettin Topçu, and Sezai Karakog.33 Giilen’s community thus differentiated itself from 
other Nurcu groups by stressing state-centric Turkish nationalism, the free market, and 
education.3+ Gülen is the engine behind the construction of a “new” national Islam of 
Turkey that is marked by the logic of a market economy and the Ottoman legacy.*> In 
order to carry out his mission of shaping the future of Turkey, Giilen regularly meets with 
many high-level politicians, including presidents. 

The Nurcus are generally more predisposed to tolerance, electoral politics, modera- 
tion and a market economy than other Islamic groups, such as the Virtue (Fazilet) Party. 
There are two contradictory reasons for this. Said Nursi always stressed the religious 
consciousness of the individual as the sine qua non for communal realization of a just 
society, and the conception of the state as being absolutely necessary for the survival of 
society. According to the Nurcus, religion is primarily a private or communal matter as 
opposed to a political or state matter. Their understanding of Islam is very much 
conditioned by the experiences of the Ottoman state and the Republic of Turkey. Giilen’s 
Nurcu movement does not seek to eliminate the legacy of Mustafa Kemal, but rather seeks 
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to redefine it by expanding its social bases, stressing the “gazi” (conquering Muslim hero) 
aspect of Mustafa Kemal, and Islamicizing Turkish nationalism. Although Said Nursi 
regarded politics as an activity that corrupts the soul and religion, some modern Nurcus 
seek to utilize Islam to empower the state and themselves. 

This state-centric understanding of Islam among neo-Nurcus is the outcome of the 
culture of insecurity in Anatolia that has evolved from the legacy of the disintegrated 
Ottoman Empire and the partition of the Anatolian homeland. Said Nursi and his first 
generation of followers witnessed the elimination of Muslim hegemony in the Balkans and 
the Caucasus, and the partition of Anatolia by the Sèvres Peace Treaty of 1920.36 The 
Nurcus, particularly those from eastern Anatolia such as Mehmet Kırkıncı, a prominent 
Nurcu leader and an intellectual associate of Gülen, and Fethullah Gülen himself, viewed 
the state during the Cold War as the first condition for the survival of their religion against 
Turkey’s expansionist Soviet neighbor.>7 They therefore perpetuated a state-centric, 
authoritarian political culture. 

Not only was Giilen born in Erzurum, but his close friends and associates are also 
from eastern Anatolia. Erzurum is a major eastern Anatolian city with a long and rich 
history as a frontier zone of the Turkish state against both the Persians and the Russians. 
The people of Erzurum are also known by the subregional identity of Dadaş. Regional 
Islam, the Dadaş identity, therefore is characterized by the culture of frontier conditions, 
which stresses security over other concerns.3* Due to this geographic frontier position and 
the presence of immigrants from the Caucasus, the cultural identity of the region has 
always been highly politicized.29 Mustafa Kemal organized the first national congress in 
Erzurum, and the city was a center of national liberation.4° More recently, the conflict 
between Azerbaijan and Armenia and the massacres of Bosnian Muslims have sparked 
major mass demonstrations in the city. This regional culture, along with Muhammed Lutfi, 
Giilen’s religious teacher, are responsible for molding Giilen’s personality and his 
understanding of Islam as national-statist. 

Fethullah Gülen, who seeks to restore the nation by “remembering” its past rather 
than “forgetting” it, calls upon people to “rediscover the self” (öze dönüş), which has been 
“embodied within Islam and the Ottoman past.” The past from which Giilen wants to 
derive the contemporary self is no longer just a past, but rather the past of the present. This 
cultural revival of Islamic circles in Turkey seeks to criticize the present Kemalist project 
and its future orientation, by constructing the past of the Turko-Muslim community. By 
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reimagining the cultural content of the Turkish nation, the Islamic groups reconstruct the 
political nation as Muslim, Ottoman and Turkish. The politics of nationalism in Turkey 
has been gradually embedded in the politics of culture. There is an attempt to “free” the 
definition of the nation from the statist elite. One of the major effects of the politics of 
culture is the reconceptualization of the nation, and its cultural connection with Central 
Asia and the Balkans. Giilen’s cultural project is political, since his constructed self is 
basically political. The Nurcu movement, therefore, in constructing the present by 
“remembering” a past of their own choosing, operates in simultaneously modern and 
non-modern times. 

By constructing the cultural past of the Turkish-Muslim community, Giilen attempts 
to construct his own version of the nation by giving up imitative forms of modernization. 
Although some Kemalists read this goal as an attempt to form an Islamic state, the author 
would argue that this is a superficial reading of Giilen’s project. Giilen and his close circles 
do not hesitate to critique the policies of Westernization as a derivative imitation, which 
led to the total collapse of the Ottoman state. This movement is constructing its own 
modernity with its own available means.*! The neo-Nurcu movement aroused (justifiable) 
fears of “social conservatism” and unjustifiable (though understandable) fears that this 
project of “remembering” the past would lead to “religious republicanism.”4? There is not 
much evidence to support the latter fear. Yet, a large segment of the population has 
celebrated and supported Giilen’s conception of national identity as Muslim, Ottoman and 
Turkish. To feel one’s identity, for many Nurcus, is to feel a religio-historical emotion, 
without reifying it. Emotional aspects of identity are not fixed onto a single concept, as an 
emotional state remains a fluid process. 

Gülen is first and foremost a Turko-Ottoman nationalist. His nationalism is an 
inclusive one that is not based on blood or race but rather on shared historical experiences 
and the agreement to live together within one polity. For Giilen, there is no difference 
between a Bosnian and a Kazakh. His first job as a preacher was at the Ugserefeli Mosque 
in Edirne, where a large number of Torbes and Pomaks, both of them groups of Muslim 
Slavs, live. In his memoirs, Giilen hardly differentiates between ethnic and non-ethnic 
Turks and treats both as Turks and Muslims. He therefore has a more inclusive notion of 
identity, shaped by the Ottoman-Islamic legacy. Although the Arabs were part of the 
Ottoman Empire, Gülen, like other Nurcu groups, is critical of the Arab world and never 
hesitates to air his anti-Arab as well as anti-Persian views.43 He accuses the Arabs of 
collaboration against the Ottoman Empire and creating a negative image of Islam by 
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42. For one of the best critiques of Fethullah Giilen’s movement, see Ahmet Insel, “Yeni Muhafazarlik 
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Yüzyıl, 19-28 July 1997. 
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reducing Islam to an ideology. Moreover, he differentiates urban Ottoman Islam from 
tribal Arab Islam, and expresses admiration for the Ottoman Sultans and Mustafa Kemal. 
Most Giilen schools, therefore, are either in the Balkans or in Central Asia, and very few 
exist in the Arab Middle East. 


THE COMMUNITY OF GULEN: DISCIPLINED AND MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
NETWORKS 


The neo-Nurcus are a compelling force behind the proliferation of religiously-shaped 
social practices that include shopping at pro-Islamic malls, watching pro-Islamic televi- 
sion programs, and consuming popular Islamic literature.44 In these new public spaces, 
Nurcu groups carry out their struggle for recognition. At the same time, these spaces have 
also led to the fragmentation of the Nurcu groups. In other words, the market economy and 
the spread of democratization have led to an unprecedented Islamicization of the public 
sphere. Islamic foundations, associations and publishing houses are urging Muslims to 
become more involved in social and political activities and to control their own lives. The 
activities of Islamic groups are setting new coordinates in the public sphere. The Nurcus 
allow more freedom of debate and criticism in their journals, radios, television stations, 
and newspapers than most other Kemalist and Islamist groups, but only within the 
coordinates of the teachings of Anatolian Islam, i.e., Isamo-Turkish nationalism. Giilen’s 
neo-Nurcu community is in the forefront of an Islamicization of “modern tastes” that used 
to be dominated by the Kemalist establishment. For instance, most neo-Nurcu meetings 
take place in five-star hotels. There is a full engagement with consumer culture. By going 
with the market, internal enmity and division within the Nurcu movement has been 
highlighted, and marked by the logic of corporate culture and “profit-making.” 

Giilen’s community is based on a complex web of business networks and controls a 
large media empire. It owns Sizinti (a scientific monthly), Ekoloji (an environment-related 
magazine), Yeni Umit (a theological journal), Aksiyon (a weekly magazine), Zaman (a 
daily newspaper), The Fountain (English language religious publication), Samanyolu TV, 
and Burch FM. In addition to these media outlets, the community controls one of the 
fastest growing financial institutions, Asya Finans, which is backed by sixteen partners 
and has over half a billion US dollars in capital. Moreover, a powerful association of 
businessmen, ISHAD (Is Hayatı Dayanigma Dernegi), which includes over 2000 
businessmen and merchants, supports Giilen’s educational activities. This infrastructure 
also includes universities and colleges, high schools, dormitories, summer camps, and 
over 100 foundations. Day-to-day activities are organized by a hierarchical management 
based on the tenets of trust, obedience and duty to the community. This structure is 
composed of businessmen, teachers, journalists, and students. Giilen is well aware of the 
opportunities available in a free market economy. His philosophy, therefore, is very much 
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in tune with this growing business community. He stresses education and engagement in 
the market economy. Giilen’s activities are aimed at molding a cohesive and disciplined 
community through education, mass media, and financial networks. 

The neo-Nurcu movement has had great appeal to the Turks of Central Asia and is 
dominant in that region. One of the main reasons for the success of the neo-Nurcu 
movement in Central Asia is its ability to communicate the message of Said Nursi. For 
many Central Asian Turks, the Nurcu movement is viewed as a “national Turkish 
understanding of Islam.” Other Islamic countries such as Iran, Saudi Arabia and Pakistan 
attempted to disseminate their versions of Islam with no success. There are three reasons, 
however, for the Nurcu success. First, Islam in Central Asia is not the Islam of the Qur’an 
but rather “legendary Islam” based on folk stories and narratives.45 Said Nursi also used 
a narrative mode to explain his message. Second, the Soviet legacy of atheism is deep and 
effective, and religious ideas have to compete with it. The stress the Nurcus put on natural 
signs and scientific discoveries offer an Islam which is not in conflict with science and 
modernity. The Risale-i Nur is referred to as “zamangah” in Uzbekistan.*6 ‘““Zamangah” is 
understood as a contemporary place to meet modern challenges and “understand our 
faith.”47 This Sufi-oriented, “softer” Turkish Islam has been more appealing to the Turkic 
nations than the Saudi or Iranian versions of a “rigid” Islam. Giilen’s schools promote 
patriotism and a common religio-historical consciousness for the Turkic youth. 

The combination of mobilized money, knowledge, media and students has already 
molded the educational landscape in Turkey and Central Asia. Giilen relies on merchants, 
teachers, journalists, and students to enact the realization of his Turko-Ottoman ethos. 
These educational activities are largely supported by Anatolian and Istanbul-based 
merchants.48 Giilen’s community argues that a strong free market is necessary to produce 
economic wealth. This wealth, in turn, will support a modern educational system designed 
to produce and control knowledge. This knowledge will then empower Muslims and the 
Turkish state. 

The community has founded over 300 schools and seven universities in Turkey and 
outside.49 Although these universities are very much at the level of community colleges, 
the high schools have acquired a strong reputation in the teaching of natural sciences and 
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49. For more on Giilen’s education networks, see “Fethullah’m hocaları türban attı” (The Teachers of 
Fethullah Gülen Give Up the Headscarf), Yeni Yüzyıl, (Istanbul) 16 September 1998. 
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the English language.*° While Turkish is also taught, English is the primary language in 
the classroom. 

Giilen seeks to prevent “emotional alienation” among the Turkic-Muslim youth by 
establishing the missing link between the Turkic-Ottoman communities and God. He 
stresses the role of natural sciences to prevent the fragmentation and alienation caused by 
skepticisim. The neo-Nurcu education system, therefore, seeks to discover the attributes 
of nature to consolidate faith in God. According to Gülen, a lack of religious education 
would create atheism whereas the lack of scientific education would result in fanaticism. 

Financial supporters of these schools are regularly invited to visit the schools and 
explore investment opportunities in Central Asia.5! These conservative businessmen 
usually prefer to fund schools in Central Asia because of their commitment to Giilen’s 
Turko-Islamic worldview. The teachers of these schools in Central Asia usually come 
from the Middle East Technical University in Ankara or from Bogazici University in 
Istanbul. They believe that they have a mission to fulfill, just like missionaries. Unlike true 
missioneries, however, the Nurcu teachers are seeking to deliver God along with Turkish 
nationalism. These Nurcu education networks are closely connected to conservative 
business circles. The combination of business interests with Giilen’s ideas is powerful 
both inside and outside Turkey. These networks, despite claims of a central organization 
and a strict hierarchy, are rather loose networks of like-minded Turks, whose similar ideas 
are a result of their internalization of the writings of Said Nursi. 

Students in Gülen’s high schools in Turkey consistently achieve superior results on 
university exams. Although these schools do a much better job than state schools, they still 
stress memorization and conservative values more than critical thinking. Giilen’s 
educational system does not necessarily promote free will and individualism, but rather 
promotes a collective consciousness. The schools are less likely to encourage self- 
reflection and self-realization of individual potentials. 

The schools seek to consolidate conservative Islamic and Turkish values.52 For 
instance, when the author asked a student from Kizilkaya High School in Kyrgyzstan what 
the main difference was between private Turkish high schools and public schools, he 
responded by saying that “we are more patriotic and nationalist than they are.” In an 
in-depth interview with the student, one will see traces of the social conservatism and 
patriotic nationalism among the student body. All schools are also segregated along 
gender lines and there is a clear division of labor. One sees the impact of their social 
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conservatism in the segregation of the male and female students. “Patriotism” is a primary 
goal in all-male schools, whereas “motherhood” is the focus in the all-female schools. 
Giilen’s educational institutions, according to some critics, give the neo-Nurcus a 
“powerful and pernicious domination over the minds of the next generations.” Giilen’s 
imagined “intellectually able generation” is less likely to become a reality given the 
conservative nature of the education system. Due to his nationalist affinities, most of these 
educational institutions are in the Turkic Republics of the former Soviet Union and the 
Balkans. There are about 26,000 students in these private high schools. (For a breakdown 
of students and teachers by country, see Table I). 


TABLE 1 
Number of Personnel from 
Country Number of Schools Students Turkey 
Kazakhtan 27 High Schools 5539 570 
Azerbaijan 11 High Schools/1 Univ. 3023 338 
Uzbekistan 18 High Schools 3334 210 
Turkmenistan 12 High Schools/1 Univ. 3295 353 
Kyrgyzstan 11 High Schools 2093 291 
Tataristan (Russia) 6 High Schools 1802 217 
Tajikistan 5 High Schools 694 107 
Albania 2 High Schools 966 74 
Dagestan (Russia) 5 High Schools 938 123 
Australia 5 High Schools 718 37 
Bulgaria 4 High Schools 523 123 
Bashkortistan (Russia) 3 High Schools 462 88 
Mongolia 4 High Schools 442 85 
Siberia (Russia) 4 High Schools 438 101 
Romania 4 High Schools 415 78 
Russia (Russia Proper) 5 High Schools 323 63 
Chuvashia (Russia) 2 High Schools 311 79 
Georgia 3 High Schools 244 48 
Gagauz (Moldova) 2 High Schools 225 40 
Crimea (Russia) 2 High Schools 218 47 
Iraqi Turkmen 4 High Schools 184 26 
Bosnia 2 High Schools 109 22 
Macedonia 1 High Schoo] 102 16 
Karachay (Russia) 1 High School 93 13 
Indonesia 1 High School 41 18 
Total 145 26,532 3167 


Source: Yurt Dışında Açılan Özel Öğretim Kurumlari Temsilcileri: Ikinci Toplantısı (Ankara: MEB Yurtdışı 


Egitim Genel Müdürlüğü, 1997). 
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DEMOCRACY, GENDER AND SECULARISM 


Giilen has become the powerhouse among moderate Islamic groups. What differen- 
tiates his community from other Nurcu groups is that it is loyal to its charismatic and 
patriotic leader. The culture of the community is dominated by virtues such as honor, duty, 
and service to the state.5 They are Turko-Ottoman nationalists who support a market- 
oriented economy; and they are relatively moderate in their interpretation of Islamic 
dogma. Giilen’s views on the precepts of Islam are pragmatic and contemporary without 
being liberal. Although some researchers have presented Giilen as “democratic and 
liberal,” given Giilen’s writings and activities these terms are applied loosely.5+ Giilen’s 
notion of politics cannot be considered liberal, since he gives priority to the community 
and the state over individual rights. Although Gülen makes political and social claims on 
the basis of religious distinctions, these are not based on mutual respect and responsibility 
to other political and gender-based communities. Further, he hardly questions the 
oppressive policies of the Turkish state. It is, therefore, difficult to consider Gtilen’s 
project either liberal or democratic. Rather, it is a hybrid communitarian movement rooted 
in Turko-Islamic tradition. However, in comparison with the elitist and socially exclusive 
nature of Turkish intellectual life, Giilen, as a religious leader, is fairly tolerant of “others” 
and is open to dialogue with all groups in order to promote civility in Turkey.5> The Nurcu 
movement of Fethullah Giilen has reconciled itself with democracy and secularism 
without becoming either democratic or fully secular. 

Giilen’s vision of Islam is based on discipline and dialogue. The first precept is 
stressed within the community, whereas the latter is an external precept for interactions 
with other non-Muslim groups. In order to promote his humanistic interpretation of Islam, 
Giilen stresses the role of dialogue and tolerance, and he has had some success in this 
regard. He has met with Patriarch Bartholomeos, the head of the Orthodox Patriarchate in 
Istanbul, and other leaders of the Orthodox churches.5® Gülen has also met with other 
Christian and Jewish religious leaders, including Pope John Paul II, in an effort to advance 
interfaith dialogue.°” 

Giilen’s community is attempting to construct a new social contract in which the 
Turko-Ottoman tradition plays a formative role. In his articulation of a national hierarchy, 
Islam is subordinate to Turkish nationalism and Ottoman culture. He has brought many 
diverse groups together to discuss the problems of Turkey and to present solutions. For 
instance, Giilen’s group, under the umbrella of the Foundation of Journalists and Writers 
of Turkey, brought many prominent intellectuals together to discuss and author a new 
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charter on secularism. Giilen also tried to establish a new synthesis of secularism and 
religion in Turkey through the Abant Bildirisi (The Declaration of Abant), in July 1998.58 
The main point of the Declaration was that “revelation and reason do not conflict; 
individuals should use their reason to organize their social life; the state should be neutral 
on beliefs, faith and philosophical orientation of society; governance of the state cannot 
be based on religion and secularism, but should expand individual freedoms and rights and 
should not deprive any person from public participation.”>9 Gülen wants religion to have 
a role in the modern world by reimagining religion in terms of its main precepts and 
ignoring the details. For instance, Giilen argues that the female headscarf is not an issue 
of faith but rather is related to a cultural understanding of Islam, and therefore, can. be 
interpreted differently. Giilen also argues that “what is in the interest of the state and the 
nation: education or illiteracy? Each person should decide in her conscience on the issue 
of the headscarf. As far as I am concerned, she should prefer education.”© 

However, as far as gender equality is concerned, there is a gap between what Giilen 
teaches and how quickly the community follows his leadership. In his speeches, he 
advocates the integration of women into the work force without clearly articulating 
equality for women. Giilen’s community practices rigid segregation of the sexes and does 
not permit women to work in high positions. For example, there are no women in high 
positions in his vast networks or in his media empire. He is trying to introduce his 
` religiously conservative community to a level of modern society. A decade ago, this 
religious community was not even willing to allow their daughters to go to secondary or 
high schools. They preferred to send female students to Qur’anic courses or to the strictly 
female Imam Hatip schools. For years, Giilen publicly and privately encouraged the 
community to educate all their children, regardless of gender. Today, there are many 
all-female schools and many of their graduates go on to universities. However, there are 
very few mixed gender schools and sex-based segregation remains at the core of his 
educational system. Therefore, there are clear limitations on Giilen’s tolerance and the 
acceptance of diversity by conservative Turkish society. 

The source of the conflict between the political Islam of the Islamist Virtue Party and 
the sociocultural Islam of the Nurcus is that they hold two different perceptions of what 
the old and new social contracts mean to Turkish society. Giilen’s community would 
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support any other party before they would support the Virtue Party. Since they are critical 
of the “instrumentalization”’ of religion in politics, they constantly criticize the policies of 
the Virtue Party. Islam, for Giilen, is not a political project to be implemented but rather 
a repository of knowledge and practices for the evolution of a just and ethical society. 

In February 1997, Turkey’s military, the self-appointed custodians of Kemalism, 
decided to ban virtually all independent sources of Islamic social and cultural expression 
to prevent a “fundamentalist” Islamic takeover. They banned the Welfare (Refah) Party, 
restricted Imam Hatip religious schools, severely curtailed the building of new mosques, 
implemented a dress code outlawing the wearing of headscarves in institutions of higher 
education, suspended and imprisoned elected mayors by the order of the Ministry of 
Interior. Giilen publicly defended the military crackdown against the Welfare Party and 
did not oppose the suppression of peaceful Sunni Islamic groups in the country.! He has 
not been very consistent on the issues of democracy and human rights and has sought 
immunity by promoting his group’s interest before the rights of civil society as a whole.® 
He regularly courted the state by supporting anti-Islamic campaigns against other groups 
and excused the militantly intolerant behavior of General Cevik Bir and his like-minded 
clique within the military. Gülen and his community tried to present themselves as “soft” 
and “moderate” vis-a-vis other Islamic groups within Turkey. By stressing their “differ- 
ence” from other groups as more “moderate”, they tried to gain legitimacy from the 
Kemalist state. Gtilen and his followers also offered little criticism against the oppressive 
State policies against non-violent Kurds and many independent minded journalists and 
human rights workers who are routinely jailed for expressing critical views. 

Certain branches of the state and some secular politicians supported the activities of 
Gülen within and outside Turkey in order to contain more “radical” Islamic forces. Gülen, 
like many others in Turkish Republican history, sought legitimacy as a charitable 
dispensation from an authoritarian state. President Süleyman Demirel and Prime Minister 
Biilent Ecevit, the senior leaders in Turkey, in turn, defended Giilen’s activities and 
worldview as a “bulwark” against political Islam as represented by the Virtue Party before 
the national elections in April 1999.63 

On 21 June 1999, the state-dominated media launched an orchestrated and fierce 
attack on Giilen and his activities as being “reactionary” and a “threat” to the secular 
nature of the Turkish state. This attack was met with a sharp and hitherto unprecedented 
counterattack by the media outlets of Giilen.® The anti-Giilen campaign launched by an 
ambitious and militantly anti-religious clique surrounding General Cevik Bir forced Gülen 
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to respond aggressively to certain elements of the Kemalist establishment, a confrontation 
he has always judiciously sought to avoid. General Bir dominated the military’s “West 
Working Group” which was set up “to monitor the activities of suspected fundamental- 
ists” and eventually moved to force the elected civilian government of Necmettin Erbakan 
and his Welfare party from power.®* Even though he was sidelined from becoming Chief 
of Staff, much to the disappointment of anti-religious supporters in the military and some 
of their external backers, he has continued his anti-Sunni Muslim campaign. 

Giilen, for his part, learned a painful lesson that obsequiously catering to the 
military’s power often breeds contempt as much as it does forbearance. The latest attack 
on Giilen is also actually aimed at civilian authority and particularly the popular leftist 
Prime Minister Bülent Ecevit. According to many journalists and members of Giilen’s 
inner circle, the radical clique within the Turkish army is behind this attempt to further 
curtail civilian authority. Some militant Kemalist circles feel very uneasy with Giilen’s 
external connections and cooperation with other religious communities, particularly in the 
Balkans, the Caucausus, and Central Asia. They see these ties as a potential means to undo 
the authority of Kemalist ideology in Turkey.® The radical clique within the army worries 
that Gülen could use his external connections to pressure the state on human rights issues 
and democratization. Another main concern has to do with Giilen’s alleged attempt to 
penetrate state institutions. Giilen, indeed, is reported to have asked his followers not to 
engage in a confrontation with the Kemalist establishment while those followers are weak, 
and to wait for the right moment to “control the state.” Through several foundations and 
associations, Giilen’s community has been trying to coopt more secular intellectuals. 
According to some state officials who are suspicious of Giilen’s long term goals, Giilen’s 
tactics of “moving back” and “forth” in response to the pressures from the state betray his 
long term agenda, which is at odds with that of the country’s military-bureaucratic 
establishment. Even his statements apologizing for the military’s draconian edict forcing 
observant Muslim women not to wear headscarves in public institutions, and his liberal 
and pacifistic understanding of Islam, are treated as tactical, rather than sincere positions. 
One state official said “his main goal is to move from the period of the 28 February process 
[the military’s “soft-coup” against the Islamists] with least damage,” to emerge as the 
most powerful Turkish Islamic group after the post-28 February process.® For instance, 
Mehmet Kutlular, the leader of the Yeni Asya Nurcu group, criticized Giilen for being a 
tool of the authoritarian state establishment, and not being a sincere Nurcu concerned with 
the issue of human rights, even if this would lead to prosecution, which is unfortunately 
still the norm in Turkey today. Kutlular argues that the state used Giilen against other 
Islamic groups, and when it felt that it did not need him, it decided to dispense with him 
and his movement.® 
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In conclusion, Giilen’s group is better organized and more in tune with Turkish 
statism than the Virtue-led Islamic forces. When the Turkish government was seeking to 
counterbalance the political Islam of the Welfare Party, Gülen never hesitated to ally 
himself with the military-bureaucratic establishment. Giilen’s neo-Nurcu movement is 
sharply criticized by other Islamic groups as coopted and nationalist. His community 
implicitly argues that Islam is the religion of the nation and should not be reduced to 
representing the identity of a single party. The more the neo-Nurcus seek to control the 
sources of power—the market, education, media—to transform the world in a religio- 
nationalist way, the more neo-Nurcus become engaged in everyday life and are 
transformed by the forces they seek to control. The neo-Nurcu movement must both 
diffuse and absorb nationalist and market forces in order to become an instrument of 
change. 


CONCLUSION 


The proliferation of media, technology, and public discursive spaces in Turkey 
prevents any ethnic, religious, or ideological group from establishing a hegemonic 
position. Moreover, these spaces allow individuals to frame their problems and commu- 
nicate with other individuals to develop new communities and- solidarities. These 
economic and cultural spaces have allowed the Muslims of Turkey to articulate their own 
vision of modemity and authenticity. As Turkey moves to a market economy and feels the 
effects of globalization, its Muslim groups reimagine their cultural vocabulary within the 
framework of global discourses. These spaces are not only instrumental in redefining 
tradition but also in integrating the cultural periphery. Moreover, multiple public spaces 
simultaneously lead to a pluralization and fragmentation of groups and an interpenetration 
of diverse identities and cultures in Turkey. The future of Turkey depends on its ability 
to integrate hitherto marginalized sectors of the populace into the center. 

Said Nursi’s main concern was not how to save the state but rather how to save 
Islamic faith in the face of modern skepticism. He realized that the Kemalist project 
sought to replace religion, which was viewed as an obstacle to social change, with 
positivist thought.” The neo-Nurcu movement, unlike Said Nursi, is struggling to create 
a new national consciousness by using new economic and communication spaces. 

Since Islam is an integral part of Turkish identity and everyday life, most anti-center 
movements use Islamic concepts and institutions to mobilize the populace. If the current 
extreme form of Kemalist “secularism” prevents the integration of Muslims into social, 
political and economic life, it would prevent the pluralization and interpenetration of 
identities and the democratization of the country. A stable Turkey presupposes a modus 
vivendi between Islamic values and the Kemalist political system, and the Nurcu 
movement offers a way to achieve this balance. The neo-Nurcu movement, the unfolding 
“spiritual embodiment” of the new Islam, opens new avenues for the radical reimagination 
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"of tradition. As long as alternative public spaces remain open to all diverse groups, there 
is a good possibility that Muslims can achieve the internal liberalization of Islam. 





THE LIMITS OF DEMOCRACY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST: THE CASE OF JORDAN 


Quintan Wiktorowicz 


Despite movement toward democracy throughout the Middle East, limitations to 
political participation persist. In Jordan, the accomplishments of democratic 
political reform are marred by continued authoritarian tendencies. The presence of 
repression in the midst of democratic change reflects the regime’s intent to 
perpetuate its political control. This article examines the limiting effect of regime 
practices on voluntary organizations, demonstrations, the press, and formal 
political institutions. 


Dave the persistence of authoritarianism in the Middle East, recently there has been 
movement toward democracy in the region.! Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Yemen have all enacted political liberalization measures which provide new 
opportunities for expanding the scope of participation. Political parties, elections, and civil 
society organizations have become more common and incorporate broader segments of 
society into the political process. 
Formal institutions, practices, and participatory structures, however, do not inexora- 
bly lead to liberal democratic polities; and lingering authoritarian practices limit the 
prospects for liberal democracy in the Middle East. Multi-party politics (ta‘addudiyya) 
and elections—the symbols and institutional face of democracy—are frequently accom- 
panied by political repression and manipulation which sabotage the underlying principles 
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of democracy. Though many regimes have curtailed the use of raw coercion, they continue 
to project power through legal codes, the administrative apparatus, and instruments of 
repression to constrain opposition and dissent. Democratic institutions and authoritarian 
practices are temporally juxtaposed as incumbent elites perpetuate their political control. 
Samih Farsoun and Lucia Port describe such a political system as “an electoral regime 
embedded in an authoritarian state.”? It is a “facade democracy,” guided by regime 
imperatives rather than democratic precepts.3 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan provides an interesting case study for examining 
the limitations of democracy in the Middle East. Since 1989, the regime has held three 
relatively free and fair Parliamentary elections (1989, 1993, 1997); supported the National 
Charter (a blueprint for democratic reform); legalized political parties; lifted martial law; 
and enacted political liberalization measures. Jordan is arguably one of the most 
democratic countries in the region. Yet, despite these remarkable reforms, repressive 
practices persist. Grassroots voluntary organizations are tightly controlled and managed 
by the state; public demonstrations are strictly limited; and the press is under siege. There 
is a disconnect between democratic principles and actual reform. 

This article argues that these authoritarian tendencies in the midst of democratic 
change can be viewed as part of an attempt to channel political participation into a 
_ discrete, state-delineated political space, a process which has not changed since King 
‘Abdullah IT came to power in February 1999. As in other Middle East countries, 
democratic reform in Jordan was initiated from above as a tactical strategy to maintain 
social control in the face of severe economic crisis. Political change was driven by a 
stability imperative, not by a benevolent desire for enhanced political participation. As a 
result, the regime attempts to limit political participation to a narrow, relatively stable 
political space comprised predominantly of formal political institutions such as parties, 
elections, and Parliament. Political activism outside this space is discouraged by 
regulative and repressive state practices. After briefly explaining the process and 
underlying imperative of democratization in Jordan, this article outlines how the 
channeling process affects the prospects for broader political participation by examining 
its effects on grassroots voluntary organizations, public demonstrations, and the press. 


THE PROCESS OF DEMOCRATIZATION IN JORDAN 


Most explanations of democratic reform in the Middle East link the process of 
political change to the contemporary crisis of the rentier state.4 Rentier or semi-rentier 
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states derive substantial revenues from exogenous sources rather than domestic production 
or taxation.> In Jordan, “rent” historically derived from workers’ remittances and subsidies 
provided by the British, United States, and other Arab countries. Reliance upon “rent” 
weakens a regime’s accountability to society, since it can function without extracting 
substantial revenues from domestic sources. In other words, “no taxation, no representa- 
tion.”6 Instead, the rentier social contract is one in which the state provides goods and 
services to society (such as subsidies on basic commodities) without imposing economic 
burdens, while society provides state officials with a degree of autonomy in decision- 
making and policy. Legitimacy rests upon the ability to enhance quality of life rather than 
democratic principles. The state thus reduces “formal politics to the issue of distribution, 
and participation to the realm of consumption.”? 

While the rentier social contract perpetuates non-democratic political structures and 
practices, it is also vulnerable to external factors which undermine sources of rent. The 
decline in oil-related revenues during the 1980s undermined the logic of the social 
contract in many Middle Eastern countries, and the subsequent financial crisis served as 
an important catalyst for democratization and political liberalization. In Jordan, high 
levels of debt, inflation, and the return of expatriate Jordanian workers from the Gulf 
strained the financial capabilities of the state. The kingdom was forced to capitulate to an 
International Monetary Fund structural adjustment package which included harsh austerity 
measures and weakened regime legitimacy.® 

Without avenues of political participation, those affected by the changes were unable 
to voice their concerns through formal political structures and instead carried their 
grievances into the streets. After fuel prices increased, in April 1989, a series of riots 
erupted in several southern towns and shattered the control of martial law. For the regime, 
what was most disconcerting was not simply the protest itself, but rather who protested. 
The southern towns are populated by Jordanian tribes loyal to the Hashemite throne. The 
fact that traditional regime supporters, and not marginalized opposition groups, were 
responsible for the riots signaled that political change was necessary. Following the riots, 
King Husayn announced his decision to hold elections and implement democracy. The 
King announced the decision less than three months after the riots and elections were 
actually held in November 1989. Democratization served as a means for reinforcing ties 
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to the King’s traditional constituency of support by providing political space for the 
frustrations of groups adversely affected by the economic austerity measures.’ 

The transition was driven by the need to maintain stability and social control. It was 
part of a “survival strategy” in the face of economic crisis.1° Economic reforms were 
necessary, but carried consequences for stability; and political reforms were seen as a way 
of placsting disaffected groups. Daniel Brumberg refers to this as a “democratic 
bargain”——“an arrangement by which democratic reforms are used as a device to obtain 
economic reform.”!! It was a tactical strategy to ensure regime survival. 

As a result, the regime has carefully crafted and coordinated democratization from 
above to promote democratic reforms without fully relinquishing power. Glenn Robinson 
describes the transition in Jordan as “defensive democratization,” a strategy designed to 
maintain regime control through preemptive reform.'!? In controlling the pace and scope 
of political change in the Kingdom, the regime has retained particular authoritarian 
tendencies to prevent the mobilization of political activism outside formal, state- 
delineated institutions and political space. It uses repression and administrative practices 
to channel participation into this space, and these practices threaten the prospects for 
liberal democracy in Jordan. 


GRASSROOTS VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Social movements and a myriad of other political actors prefer to mobilize through 
grassroots voluntary organizations, but have met a host of legal, bureaucratic, and 
- repressive barriers erected by the state to prevent the politicization of civil society.’ 
Cultural organizations, in particular, have clashed with the state over the definition of the 
political. While grassroots organizers claim that issues such as human rights, democracy, 
Jerusalem, and Islam are cultural, the regime charges that activities in these areas of 
concern often cross into the purview of the political. 

In an attempt to prevent such activities and political mobilization outside state- 
delineated space, the regime strictly prohibits grassroots voluntary organizations from 
engaging in political activism. This separation is supported by two laws. The first is the 
Law of Societies and Social Organizations, Law 33 of 1966. This law governs the 
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activities of all voluntary organizations, which can only be formed “to provide social 
services without any intention of financial gains or other personal gains, including 
political gains.” + This limitation prevents nontraditional political actors, such as social 
movements, from promoting political mobilization through grassroots organizations. The 
second legal mechanism is the Political Party Law, Law 32 of 1992, which stipulates that 
“The use of the premises, instrumentalities, and assets of associations, charitable 
organizations and clubs for the benefit of any partisan organization, shall be prohibited.”!5 
Partisan activities are only allowed in political parties, and civil society organizations are 
prohibited from transgressing the boundaries of the political, as defined by the state. 

The boundary of the political, however, is itself inherently ambiguous, and this has 
engendered conflict between voluntary organizations and the regime. Many activities or 
issues are both cultural and political, and discrete categories are impossible. Many cultural 
organizations, therefore, tread a fine line between the cultural and political spheres 
because of the nature of their activities. For example, activists from the women’s 
movement formed the Center for Women’s Studies to analyze women’s rights in the 
Kingdom. In 1996, members from the Center met to discuss how to promote female 
candidates in the 1997 elections. This is a cultural issue (the role of women in society) 
with political import (elections). After the meeting, leaders in the organization were 
detained by the mukhabarat (intelligencé/security forces) for questioning and told to desist 
from such activities.16 

In another example that same year, an Islamic cultural society invited a guest lecturer 
to discuss the Egyptian Islamist ideologue Sayyid Qutb. In the lecture, the speaker used 
Qutb’s arguments and interpretations as a framework for understanding contemporary 
issues such as the crisis in Bosnia, the role of the United Nations, United States hegemony, 
the Taliban movement in Afghanistan, and the Palestinian struggle. The lecture was 
obviously not simply cultural; it was imbued with political meaning. The following day, 
mukhabarat agents searched the premises and accused members of organizing a political 
movement.!7 . 

Conflict between the regime and cultural organizations accelerated after 1997, after 
a series of moves by the Ministry of Culture to curtail overtly political activities in civil 
society. In January 1997, opposition activist and Islamist Layth Shubaylat gave a speech 
at the Karak Cultural Forum. Allegedly, he criticized the government, a common pattern 
for Shubaylat, and as a result the society was dissolved for “political activities.” Members 
from the society attempted to form a new organization, but the Ministry of Culture 
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demanded that they first create a new administrative committee. The members refused and 
another organization was never formed.!8 

Following the closure of the Karak Cultural Forum, Ahmad al-Qudah, then Minister 
of Culture, issued a directive which banned any cultural meetings from taking place 
anywhere in the Kingdom without prior approval from the administrator charged with 
overseeing cultural organizations in the respective governate. This was generally viewed 
as a direct reaction to the speech by Shubaylat and engendered virulent opposition from 
cultural societies throughout Jordan. Members of the Jordanian Writers’ Association 
believed the directive was aimed at their society after it hosted a cultural week entitled 
“debate of choices” which focused on the political, economic, cultural, and creative issues 
facing the country.!9 Though the directive was eventually rescinded, other lectures about 
issues such as the temporary press law, economics, and the peace treaty were canceled; 
and there is continuous interference with the freedom of assembly to prevent voluntary 
organizations from discussing political issues.?° 

In the following September, the subsequent Minister of Culture, Qasem Abu Ein, sent 
a directive to cultural societies warning them to refrain from political activities.2! There 
was an ensuing confrontation between the Minister of Culture and the Jordanian Writers’ 
Association over the “political nature” of some of the association’s work. The association 
president, Fakhri Kawar, responded that “any cultural activity will one way or another 
include politics in it,” and asserted the association’s right to “conduct political activities 
because they are part of culture.” The Minister warned the Jordanian Writers’ Association 
that he would close the organization if it persisted in any “political, tribal or sectarian 
activity.”22 

State officials view the distinction between civil society and politics as a consequence 
of democracy. They argue that because democracy has provided opportunities for 
participation through formal political institutions, such as political parties, individuals and 
groups in society should confine their political activities to these political institutions. As 
the Director of Charitable Organizations at the Ministry of Social Development argued, 
“they are separate now, politics and culture.”?3 The regime initiated democratization to 
maintain stability and refuses to expand political participation beyond state-delineated 
institutions and political space.?+ 
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DEMONSTRATIONS AND PROTEST 


In most democracies, the right to protest is well established. While the policing of 
protest in liberal democracies was once characterized by a strategy of escalated force 
intended to dissuade and contain demonstrators, police now utilize negotiations with 
protesters to ensure order and to protect the rights of the demonstrators themselves.*5 In 
fact, protest has become so commonplace and accepted that some scholars argue that 
social movements and demonstrations have become part of routine, institutionalized 
politics.?6 

In Jordan, despite movement toward democracy, demonstrations and overt protest 
remain limited, even when organized by political parties, since they operate outside the 
boundaries of formal politics. Although there is a demonstration permit system in place, 
the regime rarely issues permits. The regime’s response to “illegal” demonstrations (those 
that take place without a permit) indicate how seriously it views the boundaries of politics. 
By harshly repressing “illegal” demonstrations, the regime attempts to discourage 
potentially volatile and destabilizing forms of political participation. 

The first barrier to demonstrations is that protest organizers must receive permission 
from the district governor to protest, permission which is rarely forthcoming. Even high 
profile, moderate opposition figures, such as members of the Islamic Action Front Party 
(IAF), encounter difficulties. State opposition arises even when the proposed demonstra- 
tion targets an external agent, such as the United States or Israel, rather than the regime 
itself. According to former Speaker ‘Abd-al-Latif ‘Arabiyyat, IAF members are routinely 
told that they cannot demonstrate because “the situation is too dangerous” for protest 
activities.2”? Security forces use this ambiguous explanation, in conjunction with national 
security interests and the need for national unity, to deny permission consistently. For 
example, following the bread riots in 1996 which were sparked by subsidy reductions, the 
government refused to grant the IAF permission to hold a “hungry million march” to 
protest the subsidy policies because of concern for stability.28 

In another well-publicized incident in 1997, opposition groups led by Fu’ad Dabuor, 
the Secretary General of the Progressive Ba‘th Party, applied for permission to hold a rally 
in Irbid to protest a United States military build-up (in anticipation of a strike against Iraq), 
but were blocked by the regime. The governor of the district wanted to review the 
speeches before granting permission. Included in the list of speakers were outspoken 
opposition figures such as Layth Shubaylat, Tujan Faysal, and Khalil Haddadin.?9 Given 
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such controversial personalities, the governor was concerned about the ‘content of the 
speeches. The security forces went so far as to prevent Layth Shubaylat from entering 
Irbid and he was forced to return to Amman.*° Eventually, a rally was permitted in 
Amman, scaled down from the original proposal which would have included a much 
broader demonstration. It was confined to the Professional Associations Building, where 
it was carefully monitored and controlled by security forces and the police.3! The regime 
occasionally permits such rallies if they are held indoors, but in most instances there are 
no facilities available to accommodate large numbers of people, in effect preventing 
protest.32 In addition, demonstrations which are held indoors lose’ their effectiveness in 
impacting bystanders, especially prospective supporters, because they are less visible. The 
potential “contagion of conflict” is thus limited.33 

In the weeks building up to a possible United States strike against Iraq in February 
1998, the regime went even further by prohibiting demonstrations altogether. Nazir 
Rashid, the Minister of the Interior, issued a statement that the government “will not allow 
any marches under any slogan and for any reason anywhere in the Kingdom at these 
critical circumstances and this crucial stage which the country is passing through.” The 
statement was issued in response to a request from opposition groups to hold a rally in 
downtown Amman in support of Iraq. The Minister argued that the measures were 
designed to prevent “any attempt by those harboring ill-intentions against this country 
from infiltrating our ranks.”*5 This concern most likely derives from the government’s 
belief that external Ba‘thi infiltrators were responsible for the 1996 riots, an assessment 
that remains unsubstantiated and ridiculed by opposition leaders. 

Defying the order issued by the Ministry of the Interior, supporters of the IAF and 
other opposition groups attempted to launch a demonstration from King Husayn mosque 
in downtown Amman following the Friday prayers. Thousands of people gathered to 
protest the United States military build-up, but were met by hundreds of anti-riot police 
armed with guns, batons, tear gas, a police helicopter, and dogs. Police beat back the 
protesters and eventually entered the mosque to arrest 60 people, including leaders of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, a move which engendered harsh criticism from opposition leaders. 
The IAF, the political party arm of the Muslim Brotherhood, issued a statement 
condemning the forcible invasion of the mosque’s sanctity as “unprecedented,” stating 
that, “Throughout our history, no government dared to attack the prayers in the mosque 
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and to beat them in the pulpit of the mosque.”3 The government claimed that it feared 
infiltrators who might destabilize the country and charged that protesters were ready to 
throw bombs at police.37 

Shortly after this clash, the state again asserted its right to use force to control and 
contain demonstrations. According to the government, Layth Shubaylat urged inhabitants 
of Ma’an to demonstrate in support of Iraq after the Friday prayers on 20 February 1998.38 
Several hundred protesters began demonstrating but were stopped by police. In the 
ensuing confrontation, violence erupted and the police fired tear gas from the rooftops of 
government buildings. As the chaos increased, a shot was fired, killing an innocent 
bystander.39 News of the incident spread throughout the city and rioting erupted. The 
following day, 2,000 mourners carried, through the streets, the shrouded body of the 
bystander killed in the clashes. Police fired tear gas and the procession devolved into a riot 
as protesters burned a Housing Bank office, an Education Ministry building, and electrical 
utilities. Weapons were visible and fighting broke out while the crowd chanted pro-Iraq 
slogans. The army was called in to restore order and a curfew was imposed. The army 
conducted a house-to-house search for weapons including ordinance. King Husayn told a 
group of soldiers that “Everyone who tries to stir trouble and riots in this country is 
contributing to the implementation of conspiracies.”4° The curfew was held for a week and 
security forces detained 47 people for questioning. In total, more than 20 people were 
injured in the protests and confrontation.*! The regime had again stood its ground and 
demonstrated its willingness to use force to prevent alternative forms of political 
participation. 

Even when a demonstration receives permission, there is no guarantee that it will be 
allowed to proceed. In 1994, Hamza Mansur, then an JAF Parliamentarian, was granted 
permission to hold a demonstration in Irbid to protest the Israeli-Jordanian peace accords. 
Despite receiving permission, paratroopers intervened before the demonstration could 
proceed from the Grand Mosque in the center of Irbid.4? The IAF sent a letter of protest 
to the government, but never received a response.*3 

This does not mean that demonstrations are prohibited altogether, only that 
demonstrations with an explicit political message are rare. In fact, several apolitical 
marches have been sponsored by the royal family in recent years. In October 1997, the 
Jordan Cancer Society and the Jordan Society for Smoking Prevention held a march, under ` 
the patronage of Queen Nur, to raise awareness of the dangers of smoking.**+ A few weeks 
later, the Anti-Smoking and Anti-Cancer societies held a similar march, again sponsored 
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by the Queen.*5 Such marches are relatively devoid of political import and are supported 
by the regime and members of the royal family. Demonstrations with a direct political 
message, however, are rare and are actively discouraged and repressed. 

Even general public meetings called to discuss politics are tightly regulated and 
constrained, The Law of Public Meetings, Law 60 of 1953, is a regulatory holdover from 
the martial law period, which stipulates that all public meetings to discuss politics must 
receive permission. According to the law, meeting organizers must receive permission 
from the governor of the district;** and the district manager or a delegated administrator 
must attend the meeting to make certain that it does not address issues for which 
permission was not obtained.*7 In cases where the public meeting broaches such issues, 
the governor can use force to cancel the meeting.*® This law has been used to prevent large 
scale public meetings from taking place outside the boundaries of formal politics.4° 


THE PRESS*° 


In any democracy, the press plays an important role in political discourse. Not only 
does the press provide basic political information to the public, but it also plays an active 
role in politics through investigative reporting, which can unearth corruption and provide 
a check on governmental power. Although the press in Jordan is relatively free, when 
compared to its Arab counterparts, its ability to criticize the regime and engage the 
political sphere has been curtailed. 

Following the signing of the peace treaty with Israel in 1994, the press became 
increasingly politicized. Numerous publications condemned the regime’s decision to 
“normalize” relations with Israel, and in many instances the critiques were scathing. For 
the most part, the attack from the press was initiated by the weekly newspapers which 
proliferated after restrictions on the freedom of the press were lifted in 1992. The major 
news dailies were far more reserved in their political critiques. This was most likely due, 
in large part, to the fact that the state controls substantial shares of the two largest daily 
newspapers in the kingdom—al-Ra’y and al-Dustur (62 percent and 32 percent respec- 
tively).5! This gives the state considerable power to limit editorial choices and prevent 
widespread political criticism. In most cases, the restraint is a result of self-censorship, 
rather than direct state interference. 
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46. Law 60 of 1953, “Qanun al- ijtima‘atal-‘amma” (“The Law of Public Meetings”) Article 4 . 
Published in the Official Gazette no.1139, 1 April 1953, p.651. 

47. Law 60 of 1953, Articles 5 and 7. 

48. Law 60 of 1953, Articles 7 and 8. 

49. For more details, see Wiktorowicz, “Civil Society as Social Control.” 

50. At the time this article went to press, the Lower House and Senate had approved a new amendment 
to the Press and Publications Law, though the King had not yet endorsed it. In particular, Article 37, which is 
discussed in this section, was cancelled. This represents a hopeful sign that, at least in the area of press freedoms, 
the channeling process may be reduced in the near future. The analysis in this section, however, is based upon 
the law that was in place at the time. 

51. The state maintains partial ownership through the Social Security Corporation and the Jordan 
Investment Corporation of the Jordan Press Foundation, which owns al-Ra’y and the English daily Jordan Times. 
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The weeklies, on the other hand, have been far more articulate in their political 
critiques, and the regime initiated a strong counterattack against the weeklies in May 1997 
through enactment of an amendment to the 1993 Press and Publications Law. Under the 
previous law, weekly newspapers were required to deposit JD50,000 (US $35,000) at the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry. The new amendment raised the capital requirement to 
JD300;000 (US $210,000) and the weeklies were given three months to comply.>? The 
required capital was almost impossible for most weeklies to raise. In addition, the law 
prohibited publishing information which criticized the security services, attacked the royal 
family, sowed national discord, or incited unrest. Fines for violations ranged from 
JD15,000—50,000 (US $10,500-$35,000) and a single citation was costly enough to close 
many weeklies. Just the prospect of such a fine caused the weekly political satire paper 
‘Abd Rabbuh to close in June of 1997. By September of that year, 13 weeklies were 
suspended for noncompliance with the amendment. 

There was wide suspicion that the new law was enacted to stifle criticism of 
government policy outside the institutionalized election campaign during the November 
1997 Parliamentary elections. It was promulgated by the Council of Ministers while 
Parliament was not in session only months before the campaign season began. Many 
Jordanians suspected that it was a temporary move to prevent the full participation of the 
press in the political process. Human rights and international journalists’ organizations 
such as Amnesty International, Article 19, the Committee to Protect Journalists, and 
Human Rights Watch, issued reports lamenting the deterioration of press freedoms in the 
Kingdom.53 Political party newspapers were exempted from the new law, although there 
were only three such papers—al-Nahda (National Constitutional Party), al-Jamahir 
(Communist Party) al-Ahali (People’s Democratic Party). These papers were affiliated 
with formal political institutions that operated within the boundaries of state-sanctioned 
political space. 

The weeklies took the government to court, arguing that the amendment was enacted 
illegally and violated the freedom of the press as outlined in the Constitution. The Higher 
Court of Justice supported the government in the initial hearing and issued a statement 
which emphasized the regime’s right to control the press as it saw fit: 


The state has the right to organize the press if it is necessary for the national interest. . .The 
legislator [government], in its attempt to organize the media has the right to specify certain 
conditions. . .in accordance with the public interest, to preserve public order and to make new 
rules applicable to all legal circumstances without the right of anyone to protest [that] such 
measures infringe on acquired rights.*4 


| 

52. The requirement for dailies was set at JD600,000 (US $420,000). 

53. Information on the Article 19 report can be found in The Star, 30 October 1997; Amnesty 
International, AI Report 1998: Jordan (http://www.amnesty.org/ailib/aireport/ar98/mde16.htm); Committee to 
Protect Journalists has a variety of reports on this issue in Jordan at http://www.cpj.org/countrystatus/1998/ 
mideast/Jordan.html; Human Rights Watch, A Death Knell for Free Expression? (New York: Human Rights 
Watch, 1997). . 

54. Jordan Times, 11 November 1997. 
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The press pushed its case and eventually the High Court of Justice declared the 
amendment unconstitutional in January 1998. By that point in time, however, the amendment 
had already served its purpose—the press was depoliticized during the election period. 

The press victory was short-lived. Because the opposition parties boycotted the 
elections, the resulting Parliament was comprised predominantly of centrists and regime 
supporters. The government subsequently drafted a new Press and Publications Law 
which was passed through Parliament and came into force in September 1998.55 Although 
the capital deposits were slightly reduced (dailies are now required to deposit JD500,000 
[US $350,000] and weeklies are required to deposit JD100,000 [US $70,000]), many of 
the same restrictions remain. Specifically, Article 37 prohibits publication on a number of 
political issues of interest in Jordan. A few stand out in particular. First, the new law 
prohibits publications that “disparage the King and royal family members.” Any criticism 
of the royal family or the King falls within this prohibition. Second, the law prohibits 
publication of “any news item, cartoon, or comments that might harm the Jordan Armed 
Forces or the security forces.” In Jordan, the security apparatus, which has engaged in 
torture and human rights violations, has always been off limits to the press and the new 
law reemphasizes this fact. In the past, reporters and editors were routinely arrested for 
publishing information or criticism about the security services. For example, Hilmi 
Asmar, former editor of the Islamist weekly al-Sabil, was detained for two weeks after 
publishing a piece which claimed that security services had tortured a detainee. They 
placed Asmar in the same cell as the alleged torture victim without ever charging him.** 

Third, the law prohibits publication of “any information that harms national unity, 
encourages crime or sows seeds of envy, hatred or divisions among members of society.” 
In Jordan, there are deeply rooted divisions between indigenous Jordanians and Palestin- 
ians who have immigrated to Jordan throughout the years. Any publications which 
threaten this fragile coexistence or challenge “national unity” are illegal. This has affected 
a number of nationalist papers which espouse an East Banker (indigenous Jordanian) first 
perspective. Again, this prohibition is consistent with the earlier law. 

Fourth, newspapers cannot publish “any article or information that slanders heads of 
state of Arab, Islamic, or friendly nations, heads of diplomatic missions and their 
accredited staff on a reciprocal basis. . .[or] anything that might instigate strikes, sit-ins or 
other illegal public gatherings.” This part of the article is used to prevent opposition to the 
peace process and criticism of Yasir “Arafat (President of the Palestinian National 
Authority). The weeklies, in particular, vociferously oppose the peace process and a 
number of articles have been published in recent years condemning the process and 
‘Arafat’s role in it. Criticism of ‘Arafat and other leaders involved in the peace process is 
subject to prosecution.57 
Bani 

55. Information and quotes from the 1998 Press and Publications Law come from an unofficial 
translation provided by the Jordan Times, 23 September 1998. 
56. Author’s interview with Hilmi Asmar, Amman, 29 October 1996. 


57. In addition, Article 50 gives the Court of First Instance the power to close newspapers under 
investigation for violating any provisions of the law (Jordan Times, 3 April 1999). 
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There is still some opposition in Parliament to the 1998 Press and Publications Law, 
but the articles and stipulations which were enacted are consistent with the regime’s 
attempt to depoliticize the press as much as possible. A total depoliticization is almost 
impossible, given that freedom of the press and expression are specifically outlined in the 
Constitution. However, the capital deposit requirements and the limitations imposed by 
the new law remove the press from certain highly contentious political issues, further 
narrowing the scope of political participation and activism. 


THE MANIPULATION OF POLITICAL SPACE 


Once political participation is channeled away from institutions and practices outside 
state-delineated political space, it is subject to further manipulation as the regime manages 
politics to protect its power. In controlled liberalization from above, the Jordanian regime 
carefully crafts the legal codes that structure politics to serve its own interests and 
encourages politics through political parties, which to date remain weak. In doing so, it 
claims the mantle of democracy without fully implementing democratic norms and 
principles. Formal democratic political space is limited in a number of ways. 

First, although 20 political parties have formed to participate in the political arena, 
their potency and utility in the new democracy are questionable. Political parties hold little 
relevance for the general population. In a 1995 survey by the Center for Strategic Studies 
at the University of Jordan, only 50 percent of those surveyed had ever heard of the 
Islamic Action Front Party, at the time the single largest political party bloc in 
Parliament.*8 Awareness of other parties was far less. In addition, because only 50 initial 
members are needed to register a political party, many parties have formed around 
individual personalities rather than ideological or political platforms. They are “personal 
patties,” representing the interests and ambitions of particular leaders rather than broad 
groups in society. A lack of financial resources further exacerbates the weakness of 
parties. 

Because of the relative weakness of the party in the electorate, candidates for 
Parliament rarely rely upon parties during campaigning and are not beholden to them once 
in office. In the 1989 elections, political parties were still banned. In 1993, parties ran a 
relatively unsuccessful campaign, and the majority of those elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies ran as members of a particular clan or tribe.*° Even strong party candidates, such 
as IAF leaders, still relied heavily upon tribal support. In 1997, the major opposition 
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58. There was less than a 10 percent recognition rate for 16 of the 20 political parties. See University 
of Jordan’s Center for Strategic Studies, “Democracy in Jordan,” (Al-Dimkratiyya Fi al-Urdum) unpublished 
paper, 1995. 

59. For more on the 1989 and 1993 elections, see Pascaline Eury, Jordanie: Les Elections Législatives 
du 8 Novembre 1989 (Jordan: The Legislative Elections of 8 November 1989) (Amman: CERMOC, 1991); 
Louis-Jean Duclos, “Les Elections Législatives en Jordanie,” (“The Legislative Elections in Jordan”) Maghreb- 
Machrek 129 (July-September 1990), pp.47-75; Al Urdunn al-Jadid Research Center, /ntikhaabat 1993: Diraasa 
Tahliiliyya Ragmiyya (The 1993 Elections: An Analytical and Statistical Study) (Amman: Al Urdunn al-Jadid, 
1994); Alba M. Amawi, “The 1993 Elections in Jordan,” Arab Studies Quarterly 16, no.3 (Summer 1994), 
pp. 15-22. 
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parties boycotted the elections to protest government corruption, peace with Israel, and the 
electoral law. The remaining parties did not fare well (only five fielded candidates), and 
once again tribal candidates dominated the electoral process. In a survey of 176 randomly 
selected candidates published by al-‘Arab al-Yawm, only 15 percent of the candidates 
indicated a political party affiliation.© As a result, 43 of the 80 members of the 1997-2001 
Parliament are tribal representatives.®! 

This is not to argue that political parties will remain weak indefinitely. They have 
only been legal since 1992 and there is room for maturation. But to date, they remain 
financially strapped and do not dominate the political arena. Despite this weakness, 
however, the regime channels all political participation in this direction by limiting 
activism in grassroots voluntary organizations and other venues outside state-delineated 
political space. 

Second, the distribution of electoral seats in the Chamber of Deputies according to 
district favors pro-regime constituencies. Areas of regime supporters, including rural 
areas, southern districts, select cities and towns, and bedouin tribes, receive a dispropor- 
tionate number of seats. For example, Irbid, with a population of 390,685, is allotted nine 
seats, while Amman’s second district with its high Palestinian activism and a population 
of 391,849 only receives three.62 The allocation of seats is according to regime interests, 
not population size. 

Third, the regime enacted an amendment to the electoral law in 1993 to weaken 
opposition groups. King Husayn changed the electoral system from block-voting to a 
one-person, one-vote system. In the previous system, each voter was allotted a number of 
votes equal to the number of seats in the district. For example, in Irbid voters had nine 
votes. Under the block-voting system, these votes could be used for certain political 
groups, thus amplifying the influence of political forces capable of mobilizing disciplined 
voters. The system gave an advantage to the Islamic movement, in particular, whose army 
of loyal cadres was able to utilize effectively the block system to benefit their own 
candidates in 1989. Prior to the 1993 elections, however, the King enacted the electoral 
changes by royal decree. Under the new system, individuals are only given one vote, 
regardless of the number of seats in the district. This was generally seen as an attempt by 
the regime to weaken the political prospects of the Islamists, and, to some extent, it 
succeeded. In 1993, the number of Islamists in the Chamber of Deputies dropped from 32 
to 22. Members of the IAF claim that the number of seats would have been much higher 
if the amendment had not been enacted because they received a greater proportion of the 
popular vote.® 

Fourth, political participation was further limited at the local level by a 1995 
amendment to the 1955 law governing municipal elections. The new law stipulates that the 
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mayor of Amman and half of the Amman Municipal Council be appointed by the Council 
of Ministers.®° Since Amman is the most politically significant municipality (with nearly 
one third of the Kingdom’s population), the amendment seriously undermines democratic 
practices. 

Finally, democracy is constrained by the realities of monarchical power. Although 
the Chamber of Deputies is a representative institution, the Senate, the Prime Minister, and 
the Council of Ministers are all appointed by the King, who chooses individuals loyal to 
the royal agenda. In addition, the Constitution grants the King the power to dissolve 
Parliament, call new elections, and declare martial law, powers which have been 
employed to serve regime interests. While there has been movement toward democracy in 
Jordan, it remains a Kingdom ultimately governed by a King.® 


CONCLUSION 


Jordan now enjoys far greater freedom than its Arab counterparts, but it suffers from 
many of the limits of democracy common in the region. Despite elections and multi-party 
politics, the regime has not relinquished its prerogative to manage and control politics. 
Driven by a concern for stability, the contours of democratization are shaped by regime 
survival interests, not by democratic principles. As a result, democratic practices are 
accompanied by repression and continued authoritarian tendencies. 

This article has argued that the limits of democracy in Jordan can be viewed as part 
of a strategy to channel all political participation into a narrow, state-delineated political 
space comprised predominantly of political parties, elections, and Parliament. All forms 
of political activism outside this space, such as participation through voluntary organiza- 
tions, public demonstrations, and the press, are limited by legal codes and repression. 
While society attempts to expand the scope of participation through alternative institu- 
tions, the state continuously mobilizes to contain political activism within set boundaries. 
Once channeled into this political space, participation is subject to the manipulative 
practices of the regime. 

The limits of democracy are not immutable. The clash between the cultural organiza- 
tions and the regime indicates that society has not unconditionally accepted the limits 
imposed by the state and is actively challenging the boundaries of the political. However, this 
dialectical interaction has thus far favored the regime which has succeeded in imposing its 
own vision of democracy. The future of democracy in Jordan is difficult to predict, especially 
given King Abdullah’s recent (February 1999) arrival on the political scene, but as long as 
the regime insists on channeling political participation, it will remain limited. 
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1999 

Apr. 16: A Jerusalem court sentenced an Israeli to 
42 months’ imprisonment for plotting to throw a 
pig’s head into a Muslim shrine. [4/17 WP] 
Apr. 22: The Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) closed 
a Palestinian school in Luban al-Sharqiya, in the 
West Bank, after several incidents in which stu- 
dents had thrown rocks at army vehicles. [4/23 
FBIS] 

Apr. 26: US President Bill Clinton set a one-year 
deadline for the completion of final status nego- 
tiations between Israel and the Palestinian Na- 
tional Authority (PNA). [4/27 NYT, FT, WP] 
BETREE 


The Chronology was prepared by the assistant editor. 


Chronology 


April 16, 1999-July 15, 1999 


Israel announced that three offices at Orient 
House, the Palestinian Liberation Organization 
(PLO) headquarters in East Jerusalem, had 24 
hours to close, alleging that PNA officials had met 
there with foreign dignitaries and thereby had 
undermined Israeli sovereignty. The three offices 
ordered closed by the Israeli cabinet were the 
office of international relations, the office of PLO 
official Faysal Husayni, and the office that moni- 
tors Jewish settlement activity. [4/27 WP] 

Apr. 27: The Israeli publication Ha'aretz re- 
ported that the PNA had freed three suspected 
members of the Islamic Resistance Movement 
(HAMAS) who allegedly had been involved in 
four suicide bombings. [4/28 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 28: After an Israeli convoy mistakenly 
entered Silleh, a West Bank village under Pales- 
tinian rule, Palestinian police shot and injured an 
Israeli soldier when the convoy did not halt. [4/29 
NYT, WP] 

Apr. 30: The Israeli officer who led the convoy 
into the West Bank village of Silleh on 28 April, 
was sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment. [5/1 
NYT] 

May 3: Muhammad Da’ oud ‘Oudeh, also known 
as Abu Da’oud, in a book admitted for the first 
time to his role in the hostage-taking of Israeli 
athletes at the 1972 Munich Olympics. [5/4 NYT, 
WP] 

May 4: Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin Netan- 
yahu held a press conference to commend PNA 
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President Yasir ‘Arafat for the postponement of a 
unilateral declaration of statehood. ‘Arafat had 
insisted that 4 May be the date Palestinians 
declared statehood, as it was the agreed upon date 
for completion of negotiations on final status 
issues under the 1993 Oslo Accord. [5/5 NYT] 

In Marrakesh, Morocco’s King Hassan met 
with a delegation of 50 Israeli legislators, reli- 
gious leaders, and businessmen in an attempt to 
renew ties between the two countries. [5/5 NYT] 
May 9: Palestinian demonstrators gathered out- 
side of Orient House to prevent Israeli police from 
closing three PLO offices located there. [5/10 
NYT, WSJ] 

The deadline for Palestinians to close the three 
offices at Orient House passed without incident. 
[5/10 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] i 

The Israeli cabinet approved a $100 million 
grant for “infrastructural improvements” in East 
Jerusalem and $5,000 cash grants for Jews who 
bought homes in East Jerusalem. [5/11 NYT] 
May 10: An Israeli peace organization, Ir Shalem, 
petitioned the Israeli supreme court to postpone 
the closure of the disputed offices at Orient House 
until after the 17 May [Israeli elections. [5/11 
NYT] 


May 11: The Israeli supreme court postponed the 
closure of the disputed offices at Orient House 
pending further deliberation after the 17 May 
Israeli elections. [5/12 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
May 14: The US ambassador to Israel set up a 
secondary residence in Jerusalem. [5/15 WP] 
May 18: In the East Jerusalem neighborhood of 
Ra’s al-‘Amud, Jewish settlers broke ground on 
the construction of 132 housing units. [5/19 NYT, 
FT] 


May 19: Israeli authorities destroyed Palestinian 
reservoirs that Israel claimed were built without 
permits. [5/20 WP] 

May 24: Israeli Prime Minister-elect Ehud Barak 
developed a ten-point program for potential coa- 
lition partners to accept. The program said that 
Jerusalem would remain united under Israel, that 
Israel would not withdraw from all of the Occu- 
pied Territories, and that a majority of Jewish 
settlers in the territories would live under Israeli 
sovereignty. The program did not mention nego- 
tiations with Lebanon or Syria. [5/25 WSJ, WP] 


May 26: In Gaza, PNA President ‘Arafat met 
with Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah to discuss the need 
for “Arab coordination” before the final status 
negotiations. [5/27 NYT, FT, WP, FBIS] 
May 28: Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Arens 
decided to add four square miles to the Maale 
Adumim settlement in order to connect it to East 
Jerusalem. [5/29 NYT, FT] 
Apr. 29: In Damascus, Syrian President Hafiz 
al-Asad met with Egyptian Foreign Minister ‘Amr 
Musa to discuss the peace process. [6/1 FBIS] 
May 30: Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu told 
his cabinet that “unofficial contacts took place 
with Syria for about a year.” [5/31 WP] 
June 3: At a checkpoint near Hebron, Israeli 
soldiers shot and killed a Palestinian worker who 
had tried to avoid the checkpoint. [6/4 FT] 
About 2,000 Palestinians held demonstrations 
throughout the West Bank and Gaza Strip to 
protest Jewish settlement expansion. [6/4 NYT, 
FT] 
June 6: The One Israel coalition issued a policy 
document outlining Prime Minister-elect Barak’s 
policies on Jewish settlement activity. Barak 
planned to end incentives to the settlements and 
redirect those funds to infrastructure projects and 
the reduction of unemployment. Although Barak 
did not plan to dismantle any existing settlements, 
he would not allow new ones to be established. 
(6/7 FT, WP] 
June 9: Israeli and Palestinian officials announced 
that 1,500 Palestinian refugees living in Egypt 
since 1982 would be allowed to return to the Gaza 
Strip over the next two years. [6/10 NYT, WP] 
June 13: The Israeli government barred Muham- 
mad ‘Oudeh from entering the West Bank to 
return to his home because of his confession of 
involvement in the hostage-taking of Israeli ath- 
letes at the 1972 Munich Olympics. [6/14 NYT, 
WP] 
June 16: The PNA ordered Palestinian construc- 
tion workers to quit their jobs in Jewish settle- 
ments in the Gaza Strip. The PNA hoped this 
would help block Israeli settlement expansion. 
[6/17 NYT] 
June 18: US President Clinton announced that he 
would block plans to relocate the US embassy in 
Israel from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. [6/19 NYT, 
WP] 


July 1: In Washington, DC, at a press conference 
with Egyptian President Husni Mubarak, US 
President Clinton stated that Palestinian refugees 
should be able to settle “wherever they want[ed] 
to live.” [7/2 NYT] 


July 6: IDF radio reported that, in the West Bank, 
the army had arrested five suspected members of 
HAMAS and Islamic Jihad on suspicion that they 
might have been planning a terrorist attack. [7/7 
WP] 

In Moscow, Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
and Syrian President Al-Asad issued a joint state- 
ment saying that the Israeli election of Ehud 
Barak opened “specific opportunities for con- 
structive efforts towards a comprehensive and just 
peace.” [7/6 NYT, WP] 


July 9: In Jerusalem, Israeli Prime Minister Barak 
said, in an interview with Israel Channel 2, that he 
wanted to “find a way to combine” the Wye 
Accord with a final status agreement. [7/10 NYT, 
WP] 

In Alexandria, Egyptian President Mubarak 
met with Israeli Prime Minister Barak to discuss 
the prospects of peace. [7/10 NYT, FT] 


July 11: At the Erez Crossing, between Israel and 
the Gaza Strip, Prime Minister Barak met with 
PNA President ‘Arafat to discuss reviving the 
peace process. [7/12 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


July 12: Israeli Prime Minister Barak suspended 
financing for construction of new Israeli facto- 
ries in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. [7/13 
NYT, FT] 

July 13: In Aqaba, Israeli Prime Minister Barak 
met with Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah to discuss 
reviving the peace process. [7/14 FT, 7/15 
FBIS] 


July 15: In Washington, DC, US President Clin- 
ton met with Israeli Prime Minister Barak to 
discuss prospects of the peace process. Clinton 
„told Barak that his 1 July remarks about Palestin- 
ian refugees were not meant to signal a shift in US 
policy or to influence final status negotiations. 
{7/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

In Geneva, the United Nations held a confer- 
ence to discuss the applicability of the Geneva 
Convention to the Occupied Territories. [7/16 
NYT] 
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Central Asia and the 


Caucasus 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 
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Apr. 28: In Tajikistan, near Dushanbe, an uniden- 
tified armed group kidnapped six police officers. 
[4/29 FBIS] 

May 5: The Kyrgyzstani national security minis- 
try arrested 12 people suspected of planning 
terrorist attacks in Bishkek. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 20: In Yerevan, Armenia, along the sidelines 
of a Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
defense ministers’ meeting, Kazakhstani Defense 
Minister Mukhtar Altynbayev and Russian De- 
fense Minister Igor Sergeyev signed an agreement 
on military cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. [5/21 FBIS] 

May 23: In Georgia, authorities arrested a number 
of suspects of the February 1998 assassination 
attempt on President Eduard Shevardnadze. [5/24 
FT, WP, 5/27 FBIS] 

May 24: Georgian President Shevardnadze al- 
leged that the February 1998 assassination at- 
tempt against him was part of a coup attempt, and 
that the leaders of the planned coup were based in 
Russia. [5/25 NYT] 

May 25: The United States granted $6 million in 
aid to Uzbekistan to decontaminate a former 
Soviet chemical weapons testing site near the Aral 
Sea. [6/2 NYT] 

May 30: Armenia held parliamentary elections. 
The electoral tumout was 55 percent. The Central 
Electoral Commission announced that the Unity 
coalition, made up of the People’s Party and the 
Republican Party, had won 52 percent of the 
votes. [5/31 WP, 6/1 FBIS] 

June 2: In western Kazakhstan, a court gave 
Astar Sekerbayev, a local Wahhabi leader, a 
deferred prison sentence of six months for “set- 
ting up illegal public institutions and participating 
in their work.” [6/3 FBIS] 

June 3: In Kazakhstan, Zeinulla Kakimzhanor, 
the minister of state revenues, announced a new 
program designed to monitor companies for tax 
evasion. [6/4 FT] 

June 7: In Yerevan, Armenian Prime Minister 
Amman Darbinyan resigned, as expected, after 
failing to participate in the 30 May elections. [6/8 
FT] 
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June 10: In Yerevan, the parliament elected 
Karen Demirchyan, the head of the People’s Party 
and a leader of the Unity coalition, as speaker of 
Parliament. [6/11 FBIS] - 

June 15: Armenian President Robert Kocharyan 
appointed Vazgen Sarkisyan, a member of the 
Republican Party, as prime minister. [6/16 FBIS] 
June 17: The Azerbaijani defense ministry re- 
ported that fighting erupted along the cease-fire 
line of Nagorno-Karabakh. [6/18 NYT] 

June 18: In Tashkent, authorities arrested several 
people for distributing leaflets advocating an “ex- 
tremist Muslim teaching banned in Uzbekistan.” 
[6/24 FBIS] 

June 25: An Azerbaijani court decided that 
women could wear Islamic headscarves in official 
photographs, such as passport photos. [6/26 NYT] 
June 28: An Uzbekistani court sentenced six men 
to death for their roles in the 16 February bomb- 
ings in Tashkent, which President Islam Karimov 
believed were an attempt on his life. [6/29 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

July 5: Kazakhstan banned Russian space 
launches from the Baikonur Cosmodrome after a 
rocket booster crashed following launch. Russia 
owed Kazakhstan $115 million in rent for use of 
the station. [7/15 NYT] 

July 14: Kazakhstan eased its ban on Russian 
space launches, barring only rocket boosters of 
the type that exploded on 5 July. Russia said it 
would pay an installment of the rent it owed for 
use of the station. [7/15 NYT, FT, WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 18: The Baku-Supsa oil pipeline opened to 
transport oil from the Caspian Sea to the Black 
Sea. [4/19 FT] 

Apr. 22: Edison, an independent energy company 
controlled by the Italian Montedison Group, 
reached an $8 billion agreement with In Salah 
Gas, a joint venture between Algeria’s SO- 
NATRACH and BP Amoco, for a 15-year supply 
of Algerian natural gas. [4/23 FT] 

Apr. 27: In Washington, DC, along the sidelines 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) conference, Azerbaijani President Hey- 
dar Aliyev signed three product-sharing agree- 
ments for three separate production projects with 


Exxon, Mobil, and Moncrief Oil International. 
The combined value of the contracts was esti- 
mated to be $10 billion. Each contract allowed 
each US company to own a 30 percent share of its 
project, with Socar, the Azerbaijani state oil 
company, owning 50 percent. The remaining 20 
percent stake in each project would be open to 
bidders. [4/28 FT, 4/29 FBIS] 

May 16: BG Egypt, the UK-based gas explora- 
tion and distribution company, announced that it 
had discovered an off-shore gas field near the Nile 
delta. [5/17 FT] 

In Jidda, Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince ‘Abdal- 
lah met with Iranian President Muhammad 
Khatami to discuss ways to increase petroleum 
prices. [5/17 NYT, WP] 

June 3: Iraq began to develop the southern Qurna 
oil field to increase the country’s daily production 
by 80,000 barrels per day. [6/4 NYT] 

June 21: A consortium led by British Gas and 
Italy’s Agip signed an agreement with Kazakh- 
stan to build a $440 million oil pipeline from the 
Karachaganak field, in central Kazakhstan, to the 
Caspian Pipeline Consortium (CPC) pipeline 
when the CPC pipeline was completed in 2002. 
The planned CPC pipeline would transfer oil from 
the Tengiz field, in western Kazakhstan, to the 
Russian port of Novorossisk, on the Black Sea. 
[6/22 FT] 

July 1: Mobil Qatar, an affiliate of the US-based 
Mobil Corporation, signed a memorandum of 
understanding with the United Arab Emirates 
Offset Group to supply Abu Dhabi with natural 
gas. The understanding falls under the $10 billion 
program called “Dolphin” to create a “Gulf gas 
grid” to enhance Gulf stability and interdepen- 
dence. [7/2 FT] 


Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 17: In Tehran, Iranian Foreign Minister 
Kamal Kharrazi met with Yemeni Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Bajammal to discuss bilateral relations and re- 
gional issues. [4/19 FBIS] 

In Surt, Libyan leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
met with Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah and Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat 
to discuss regional issues. [4/19 FBIS] 


Iran and Iraq exchanged the remains of 164 
Iranian and 221 Iraqi soldiers, at the Shalamcha 
border crossing. [4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 18: In Tehran, Iranian President Muhammad 
Khatami met with Yemeni Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister Bajammal. [4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 21: In Astana, Kazakhstani President 
Nursultan Nazarbayev met with Qatari Amir 
Shaykh Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani to discuss 
bilateral relations. [4/23 FBIS] 

In Damascus, Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah held 
three rounds of talks with Syrian President Hafiz 
al-Asad. [4/22 NYT, 4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 22: Jordan and Syria agreed to revive a joint 
committee on bilateral trade, which had been 
suspended in 1994 after Jordan signed a peace 
treaty with Israel. [4/23 FT] 

Apr. 28: The United States announced that it 
would permit US companies to sell food and 
medicine to Iran, Libya, and Sudan. [4/29 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

In Tehran, Armenia and Iran signed an agree- 
ment to create an electricity grid to share power. 
[4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 30: Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, and the 
United States announced that they had created a 
framework for a US-North African economic 
partnership. [5/1, 5/2 FT] 

May 2: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
ARNA) reported that, in Tehran, Iranian Defense 
Minister ‘Ali Shamkhani had met with Saudi 
Arabian Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defense Prince Sultan bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to dis- 
cuss defense cooperation. [5/3 NYT, FT] 

The joint Syrian-Jordanian water committee 
agreed to begin construction on the Al-Wahda 
Dam on the Yarmuk River. [5/4 FBIS, 5/5 FT] 

In Tehran, Iranian First Vice President Hassan 
Habibi met with Saudi Arabian Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defense Prince Sultan 
bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to discuss the expansion of 
bilateral relations. [5/3 FBIS] 

May 3: In Tehran, Ayatollah ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, the head of the Iranian Expediency 
Council, met with Bahraini Foreign Minister 
Shaykh Muhammad bin Mubarak bin Hamad 
al-Khalifa to discuss the expansion of bilateral 
relations. [5/4 FBIS] 

May 7: Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Jordan, the 
PNA, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and the United Arab 
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Emirates ratified an Arab League antiterrorism 
accord. [5/8 NYT] 

May 10: During his visit to Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defense Prince Sultan bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz visited 
the uranium enrichment plant and Ghauri missile 
factory in Kahuta. [5/12 FBIS] 

May 13: Jordanian Minister of Water Kamal 
Mahadin reported that Syria would release water 
from its Sahm al-Golan Dam into the Yarmuk 
River for four months to help Jordan through its 
water shortage. [5/14 FT] 

In Damascus, Iranian President Khatami met 
with Syrian President Al-Asad to discuss regional 
issues. [5/14 NYT, 5/17 FBIS] 

In Damascus, the Iranian-Syrian joint eco- 
nomic commission agreed to establish a free trade 
zone between the two countries. [5/17 FBIS] 

The Pakistani daily The Nation reported that, 
during Saudi Arabian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense Prince Sultan bin ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz’s visit to Pakistan from 5 May to 10 May, 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia had reached agree- 
ments for Saudi Arabia to purchase Pakistani 
defense equipment. [5/17 FBIS] 

May 15: Iranian President Khatami arrived in 
Saudi Arabia for a five-day visit. Khatami was the 
highest ranking Iranian official to visit Saudi 
Arabia since the 1979 Iranian Revolution. [5/16 
NYT, WP, 5/17 FBIS] 

May 17: Iraq condemned a Turkish invasion of 
15,000 troops into northern Iraq to pursue Kurdi- 
stan Workers’ Party (PKK) fighters. [5/18 WSJ] 
May 19: Iranian President Khatami arrived in 
Doha, Qatar. [5/20 FBIS] 

May 22: In Doha, Iran and Qatar signed agree- 
ments calling for cooperation in investment, tech- 
nology, commerce, education, sports, tourism, 
and an anti-narcotics campaign. [5/28 FBIS] 
May 30: In Tehran, Iranian Foreign Minister 
Kharrazi met with Omani Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs Yusuf bin al-Alawi to discuss 
bilateral cooperation. [6/1 FBIS] 

In Cairo, Egyptian President Husni Mubarak 
met with Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah to discuss 
bilateral relations and regional issues. [6/1 FBIS] 
June 15: In Tehran, the first meeting of the 
Organization of Islamic Parliaments convened. 
Participants represented the parliaments of the 
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member-nations of the Organization of the Is- 
lamic Conference. [6/16 FBIS] 

The Jordan Times reported that a twice-weekly 
express rail service between Amman and Damas- 
cus would be launched in mid-July. [6/16 FBIS] 
June 17: In Damascus, Syrian Minister of Energy 
Monib Saem-Addahr and Iranian Minister of 
Energy Habibollah Bitaraf signed an $18 million 
agreement for Iran to provide technology and 
electricity for Syria. [6/18 FBIS] 

June 18: In Lebanon, Iranian Foreign Minister 
Kharrazi met with Lebanese President Emile La- 
houd and Lebanese Prime Minister Salim al-Huss 
to discuss bilateral relations. [6/24 FBIS] 

June 20: In Amman, Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah 
met with Iranian Foreign Minister Kharrazi to 
discuss bilateral relations. [6/21 FBIS] 

July 14: In Jerusalem, Turkish President Siiley- 
man Demirel met with Israeli Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak and Israeli President Ezer Weizman 
to discuss bilateral relations and regional issues. 
(7/15 WP] 

July 15: Turkey offered to provide Israel with 
water through an undersea pipeline. [7/16 NYT] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 26: The Islamic Resistance Movement (HA- 
MAS) accepted an invitation from Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat 
to join the Palestinian Liberation Organization 
(PLO) Central Council’s 27 April meeting to 
debate the prospects of statehood. ‘Arafat had 
wanted to declare Palestinian statehood on 4 May, 
as it was the agreed upon date for the completion 
of negotiations on final status issues under the 
1993 Oslo Accord. [4/27 FT, 4/28 NYT] 

Apr. 27: In Gaza City, the PLO Central Council 
began deliberating the prospects of statehood. 
[4/28 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Hours after police officers closed the office of 
AL-Rissalah, the weekly magazine of the Islamic 
Salvation Party, PNA officials reversed the clo- 
sure. [4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: PNA President ‘Arafat decided not to 
declare Palestinian statehood until after the 17 
May Israeli general election. The PLO Central 
Council endorsed his decision and agreed to 


reconvene in June. [4/29 FT, WSJ, 4/30 NYT, 
WP] 


Western Sahara 


1999 

May 13: Algiers-based ENTV television network 
reported that the United Nations had adopted a 
resolution to hold the self-determination referen- 
dum in July 2000. The resolution also proposed 
that the voter identification appeals process be 
completed between July and November 1999. 
[5/17 FBIS] 

June 15; The process of identifying those who 
might vote in the self-determination referendum 
resumed. [6/30 FBIS] 

July 15: In Rabat, Moroccan Interior -Minister 
Driss Basri announced that the UN Mission for 
the Referendum in Western Sahara had deter- 
mined that 46,255 people from Morocco, 33,786 
from the refugee camps in Tindouf, and 4,210 
from Mauritania would be eligible to vote in the 
self-determination referendum. The voting lists 
were to be subjected to an appeals process, [7/19 
FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


1999 | 

Apr. 21: United Islamic Front for the Salvation of 
Afghanistan (UIFSA) forces captured the city of 
Bamiyan. [4/22 FBIS, 4/23 NYT] 

Apr. 26: A UIFSA spokesman stated that Taliban 
aircraft had attacked a residential area in the 
north, killing 13 people and injuring 18. [4/27 
WP] 

May 5: Taliban sources reported that a UIFSA 
rocket had exploded on a military base north of 
Kabul, killing two people. [5/6 NYT] 

May 7: The US-based Telephone Systems Inter- 
national, in a joint venture with Afghanistan’s 
communications ministry, launched the first 
Westem private investment project in Afghani- 
stan since 1979. The $240 million project was to 
upgrade the country’s telecommunications sys- 
tem. [5/8 WP] 

May 9: The Taliban recaptured the city of Bam- 
iyan. [5/10 WP, 5/26 FBIS] 


July 5: US President Bill Clinton ordered bans on 
US trade and investment in the 85 percent of 
Afghanistan controlled by the Taliban, asserting 
that the Taliban was harboring Saudi millionaire 
Usama bin Ladin. Bin Ladin was wanted in the 
United States in connection with the bombings of 
two US embassies. [7/7 NYT, FT, WP] 

July 8: Mashhad Voice of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran reported that the UIFSA had defeated three 
Taliban offensives in Samangan, Balkh, and 
Ghowr provinces. UIFSA sources alleged that 
Taliban forces had launched these offensives 
backed by Pakistani troops. [7/9 FBIS] 

Taliban leaders admitted knowledge of the 
whereabouts in Afghanistan of Saudi millionaire 
Bin Ladin. [7/9 FBIS] 

July 11: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that 2,000 Pakistani troops had 
arrived in Kabul to support the Taliban’s attack on 
UIFSA General Ahmad Shah Mas‘ud’s forces in 
the Panjsher Valley, north of Kabul. [7/12 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 16: In Algiers, hundreds of demonstrators 
protested the 15 April presidential election re- 
sults, alleging that President-elect ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Bouteflika won due to former President Liamine 
Zeroual’s government having rigged the vote. 
Police injured several protesters and arrested at 
least 20. Similar demonstrations were held in Tizi 
Ouzou and Bajaia provinces, located east of 
Algiers. [4/17 NYT, FT, WP, 4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 20: The Berber Cultural Movement held two 
demonstrations—one in Tizi Ouzou and one in 
Bejaia—calling for the Berber language to be 
recognized as an official language of Algeria. 
[4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: Unidentified assailants killed five shep- 
herds in the Ain Defla region, southwest of 
Algiers. [4/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Authorities deployed riot police to 
prevent demonstrations before the swearing-in 
ceremony for President-elect Bouteflika. [4/27 
NYT, FBIS] 

Apr. 27: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Bouteflika was sworn-in 
as president. [4/28 NYT, WSJ] 
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President Bouteflika asked Prime Minister Is- 
ma‘il Hamdani and the 37 member cabinet to 
remain in office. [4/28 WP] 

May 2: The daily El Watan reported that, west of 
Tizi Ouzou, an armed group had ambushed a 
military convoy, killing seven members of the 
security forces. [5/4 FBIS] 

May 9: Near Jijel, 180 miles east of Algiers, a 
roadside bomb killed three soldiers and injured 
another. [5/11 FBIS] 

May 10: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that the army had killed 20 armed men in the 
Kabylie region, east of Algiers. [5/11 FBIS] 
May 15: The daily Liberté reported that, near 
Jijel, a roadside bomb had exploded, killing five 
soldiers and injuring seven. [5/17 FBIS] 

May 19: A bomb exploded in Algiers, injuring 17 
people. [5/20 NYT, FBIS] 

May 22: El Watan reported that, after a week- 
long operation in Tiaret Province, southwest of 
Algiers, security forces had killed ten members of 
an armed group. [5/24 FBIS] 

May 28: The dailies Le Jeune Indépendent and 
Notre République reported that a bomb had ex- 
ploded on a beach near a tourist area in Tipaza, 
west of Algiers, killing two people and injuring 
two more. [6/1 FBIS] 

The daily Liberté reported that, in the Aures 
region, security forces had killed 20 “terrorists.” 
[6/1 FBIS] 

May 30: Security forces reported that a bomb had 
exploded in Algiers, killing one person and injur- 
ing five others. [5/31 WP] 

May 31: AFP reported that security forces had 
killed eight members of an armed group in the 
Zaccar mountains, north of Ain Defla. [6/3 FBIS] 
June 1: Newspapers reported that security forces 
had killed nine members of the Armed Islamic 
Group (GIA) outside of Algiers, and twelve GIA 
members 300 miles southeast of Algiers. [6/2 
NYT, FBIS] 

June 2: Al-Khabar reported that GIA members 
had killed three women and kidnapped a young 
man in the Kabylie region. [6/7 FBIS] 

The daily Al-Khabar reported that a roadside 
bomb had killed two people near Sidi Bel Abbes. 
[6/3 FBIS] 

AFP reported that attackers had killed two men 
near Miliana, 72 miles west of Algiers. [6/7 FBIS] 
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Unidentified assailants killed a village guard 

and another person in the Chlef region, west of 
Tipaza. [6/7 FBIS] 
June 6: During a televised statement, Madani 
Mezrag, leader of the Islamic Salvation Army 
(AIS), said that the group had decided to “aban- 
don definitively its armed activities against the 
authorities.” In response, President Bouteflika 
asked the cabinet to draft a law on national 
reconciliation, granting amnesty to those who 
renounced violence. To take effect, the law would 
need to win a parliamentary vote. [6/7 NYT, FT, 
6/10 FBIS] 

According to the daily Al Asil, armed assailants 
had killed four shepherds in the Bouira region, 
south of Tizi Ouzou. [6/11 FBIS] 

Near Douera, nine miles south of Algiers, an 
armed group killed four people. [6/11 FBIS] 

Al-Khabar reported that, in the Tissemsitt re- 
gion, located 150 miles southwest of Algiers, an 
armed guard was killed during a clash with armed 
assailants. [6/11 FBIS] 

June 7: In Al Aouna, near Jijel, attackers killed a 
local guard and injured another. [6/11 FBIS] 

The daily Al Asil reported that gunmen had 
attacked a house near Medea, south of Algiers, 
and killed its owner. [6/11 FBIS] 

June 8: El Watan reported that security forces 
had killed the GIA leader of Tiaret Province. 
[6/14 FBIS] 

June 10: In Algiers, several hundred people 
protested the proposed government accord with 
the AIS, saying that President Bouteflika wanted 
to “negotiate with terrorists.” [6/11 NYT] 

June 11: Gunmen killed 14 people in a village 
south of: Algiers. [6/12 NYT] 

June 12: Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) leader 
‘Abbasi Madani sent a letter to President Boute- 
flika to state that he endorsed the AJS’s decision 
to end its armed conflict with the government. 
[6/13 WP] 

June 13: An estimated 1,000 GIA members 
joined the AIS cease-fire. [6/14 WSJ] 

June 19: El Watan reported that, in the Bouira 
region, security forces had killed five “terrorists.” 
[6/21 FBIS] 

El Watan reported that security forces had 
killed two “terrorists” in the Kouba neighborhood 
of Algiers. [6/21 FBIS] 


June 20: EI Watan reported that, in M‘chedallah, 
in Bouira Province, a bomb had exploded, killing 
four local guards and injuring 17 others. [6/21 
FBIS] 

El Watan reported that an armed group had 
killed two people on the road between Ziama and 
Erraguene. [6/23 FBIS] 

June 23: AFP reported that a bomb, buried in the 
sand at a beach near Tipaza, had exploded, killing 
one person. [6/28 FBIS] 

June 25: AFP reported that, near Jijel, an armed 
group had killed one soldier and injured four 
others. [6/30 FBIS] 

AFP reported that an armed group had killed 

one person in Tizi Ouzou. [6/30 FBIS] 
June 26: AFP reported that security forces had 
killed a leader of an armed group in the Tlemcen 
region and a leader of an armed group in the Sidi 
Bel Abbes region. [6/28 FBIS} 


Jure 27: Addressing an economic forum in 
Switzerland, President Bouteflika stated that 
100,000 people had died in Algeria over the 
previous seven years of conflict. Bouteflika also 
threatened to resign from his post if the draft 
law on national reconciliation was voted down 
in the parliament. The bill called for amnesty to 
those who renounced violence. [6/28 NYT, 
WSJ] 

AFP reported that an armed group had killed a 
police officer in Tizi Ouzou. [6/30 FBIS] 
June 30: President Bouteflika dismissed Commu- 
nication and Culture Minister ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ra- 
habi. Rahabi was considered by many to be 
lenient with the press. [7/1 NYT, 7/6 FBIS] 
July 5: President Bouteflika pardoned 2,500 po- 
litical prisoners. [7/6 NYT, 7/8 FBIS] 
July 9: President Bouteflika announced that im- 
prisoned leaders of the FIS would not be pardoned 
and that the party would not be allowed to return 
to politics. [7/10 NYT, WP] 
July 12: In Algiers, the Summit of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (OAU) opened. [7/13 FT] 

Algeria banned a meeting on human rights that 
had been scheduled to take place on the sidelines 
of the OAU summit. [7/13 FBIS] 
July 15: In the Larba region, southeast of Algiers, 
two bombs exploded, killing two people and 
injuring four others. [7/16 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

July 8: Bahrain released from prison Shi‘a cleric 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Amir Jamri. He had been impris- 
oned since January 1996 for inciting a riot. [7/9 
WP] 


Cyprus 


1999 
Apr. 22: The S-300 Russian antiaircraft missiles, 
ordered by the Greek Cypriot government to 
counter Turkish air strength, arrived on the Greek 
island of Crete in accordance with the February 
agreement signed by Greek Cypriot Defense Min- 
ister Ioannis Khrisostomis and Greek Defense 
Minister Akis Tsokhatzopoulos. [4/23 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Diego Cordovez, the special advisor to the UN 
Secretary General on Cyprus, resigned from his 
post. [4/23 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 18: A military court tried 107 people alleged 
to be members of Islamic Jihad, 60 of whom were 
tried in absentia, and nine of whom were sen- 
tenced to death. [4/19 FT, FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Authorities released hundreds of mem- 
bers of the Islamic Group in response to the 25 
March cease-fire. [4/27 NYT] 

May 2: A court placed a foreign travel ban on 
Muhammad al-Gannam, a former police officer, 
who had written a series of articles alleging 
widespread corruption within the interior minis- 
try. [5/3 FT] 

Egypt and Electricité de France signed a $760 
million deal for the French company to build two 
power plants in Egypt—one on each bank of the 
Suez Canal. [5/3 FT, FBIS] 

May 22: Three civil liberties activists began a 
hunger strike to protest a draft law on non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs). The law 
would allow the ministry of social affairs to select 
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directors for NGO boards, control the source of 
NGO funds, and deny NGOs the right to be active 
in areas the goverament deemed political. [5/25 
FT]. 

May 23: Fourteen NGOs issued a letter to the 
government to protest the NGO draft law. [5/25 
FT] 

May 24: Four members of the committee that 
drafted the NGO law issued a statement saying 
that, “the draft proposed to parliament [was] not 
the draft we approved, and we [were] not respon- 
sible for any of the changes and deletions, which 
have deemed the law meaningless.” [5/25 FT] 
May 27: The parliament passed the NGO law. 
[5/28 NYT, WP] 

June 2: The parliament nominated President 
Husni Mubarak for a fourth six-year term as 
president. [6/3 NYT, WP] 

June 17: A military court sentenced four people 
to life imprisonment and sixteen other prisoners to 
five to 15 years’ imprisonment for plotting to 
assassinate President Mubarak in 1996. [6/18 
NYT] ; 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1999 

Apr. 17: Over 320 journalists signed a letter to 
President Muhammad Khatami asking for legal 
protection for journalists. [4/19 WP, FBIS] 

Apr. 21: A court sentenced Ayatollah Mohsen 
Kadivar to 18 months’ imprisonment for “dissem- 
inating lies” and “disturbing the public opinion.” 
Authorities had arrested Kadivar on 27 February. 
[4/22 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

Thirty-one deputies signed a proposal, submit- 
ted to the Majlis, calling for the impeachment of 
Islamic Culture and Guidance Minister Ata’ollah 
Mohajerani. The reason given for the move to 
impeach was Mohajerani’s lack of supervision 
over the press. [4/22 NYT, FT, WP, FBIS] 

Apr. 27: The electoral supervisory committee 
disqualified the candidacies of five “reformists” 
elected on 26 February to the municipal council of 
Tehran, including former Interior Minister ‘Ab- 
dallah Nuri. [4/28 NYT, FT] 

Apr. 28: The interior ministry reported that the 
election supervision committee had no mandate to 
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disqualify candidates after the 26 February mu- 
nicipal elections. [4/29 NYT, WP] 

May 1: Islamic Culture and Guidance Minister 
Mohajerani survived a vote of no-confidence with 
a vote of 135 to 121. [5/2 NYT, WP, 5/3 FBIS] 
May 2: The ministry of Islamic culture and 
guidance barred from service for one year a 
Tehran-based Associated Press reporter for writ- 
ing “false reports.” [5/3 FBIS] 

May 4: Gholamreza Ansari, the former chargé 
d’affaires to the United Kingdom, became Iran’s 
ambassador to the United Kingdom. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 6: Former Mayor of Tehran Gholamhusayn 
Karbaschi began serving his sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment for graft charges. Former 
President Ayatollah ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani, the head of the Expediency Council, sent 
Karbaschi a letter, expressing regret over his 
imprisonment. [5/9 NYT] 

May 9: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that 146 Majlis deputies had 
signed a letter to Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i ask- 
ing for amnesty for former Mayor Karbaschi, who 
was imprisoned for graft charges. [5/10 FBIS, 
5/11 NYT] 

At Tehran University, students held a demon- 
stration to protest the imprisonment of Ayatollah 
Kadivar. [5/10 FBIS] 

May 11: Ayatollah Khamene’i stated that he 
would not pardon former Mayor Karbaschi. [5/12 
NYT, WP] 

May 18: Britain appointed Nick Browne, the 
chargé d’affaires to Iran, as ambassador to Iran. 
[5/19 NYT, FBIS] 

May 23: Tens of thousands of President Khata- 
mi’s supporters gathered in the Azadi stadium in 
Tehran to celebrate the second anniversary of his 
election. [5/24 WP] 

May 30: ‘Ali Akbar Nateq-Nuri was re-elected as 
Majlis speaker. [6/1 FBIS] 

June 1: Tehran’s city council elected Morteza 
Alviri as the new mayor to replace imprisoned 
former Mayor Karbaschi. Alviri had been an 
advisor to President Khatami. [6/2 NYT, WP, 
FBIS] 

June 7: The state-run radio reported that, in Fars 
Province, authorities had arrested 13 Jewish Ira- 
nians on charges of spying for Israel and the 
United States. [6/8 NYT, FBIS] 


June 8: Ayatollah Muhammad Yazdi, the head of 
the judiciary, resigned after ten years in his post. 
[6/9 NYT, FT] 

June 9: US Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright called the detentions of the 13 Iranians 
accused of espionage “unacceptable.” [6/10 NYT] 
June 16: Husayn Kashani, director of the publi- 
cation Hoveyat-e Khish, was arrested for publish- 
ing articles contrary to the “public order and the 
public interest.” [6/20 NYT] 

June 20: IRNA reported that Sa‘id Emami, one of 
the ten intelligence agents suspected in the 1998 
deaths of five dissidents, had committed suicide in 
a Tehran prison. [6/21 NYT, WP] 

June 21: Intelligence Minister ‘Ali Yunesi an- 
nounced that authorities had killed one person and 
arrested several others suspected of the April 
assassination of ‘Ali Sa‘id Shirazi, the deputy 
chief of staff of the armed forces. [6/22 NYT, WP, 
FBIS] 

The press supervisory board of the Islamic 

culture and guidance ministry revoked the pub- 
lishing license of the weekly Hoveyat-e Khish for 
publishing articles “contrary to the country’s se- 
curity and interests.” [6/22 FBIS] 
June 23: The government set up a $128 million 
fund to compensate former owners of large plants, 
including exiles, for seizures of their factories 
after the 1979 Revolution. The fund would not 
compensate members of the Pahlevi family or 50 
other families associated with the Pahlevi regime. 
[6/24 NYT] 

A Tehran court sentenced Gholamreza Qobeh, 
a former manager of Tehran’s municipality, to six 
years’ imprisonment and barred him for life from 
holding a government post. Qobeh was charged 
with embezzlement. [6/24 FBIS] 

July 2: Tehran radio, quoting an intelligence 
ministry statement, reported that security forces 
had killed three Mujahidin-e Khalq members who 
had set off explosions in the west. [7/3 NYT, WP, 
7/6 FBIS] 

July 7: IRNA reported that the judiciary had 
closed the daily Salam. [7/8 WP, FBIS] 

The Majlis passed a draft law to amend the 
press code. The new law would hold writers 
accountable for their articles. [7/8 FBIS] 

July 8: In Tehran, students demonstrated against 
the closure of Salam. [7/10 NYT] 


Intelligence Minister Yunesi filed a complaint 

against the managing director of Salam for pub- 
lishing a “classified” letter of the ministry. Yunesi 
later dropped the complaint. [7/9, 7/12 FBIS] 
July 9: In Tehran, students protesting the closure 
of Salam were attacked by members of Ansar-e 
Hizballah. The students barricaded themselves in 
dormitories, demanding to speak with President 
Khatami. Interior Minister ‘Abd al-Vahed Mus- 
savi-Lari and Higher Education Minister Mustafa 
Moein called on the students to vacate the dormi- 
tories. When the students did not leave, police 
raided the dormitories, beating dozens of students 
and arresting hundreds more. [7/10 NYT, WP, 
7/12 NYT, FBIS] 
July 10: In Tehran, more than 10,000 students 
demonstrated to protest the police raid on the 
Tehran University dormitories. Student protests 
were also held at Gilan University, in the north, 
and Tabriz University, in the northwest. [7/11 
NYT, WP, 7/12 FBIS] 

The supreme national security council con- 
demned the police raid as “intolerable” and said it 
would dismiss the official who had ordered the 
raid. [7/11 NYT, WP] 

Higher Education Minister Moein offered to 
resign from his post to protest the police raid on 
the Tehran University dormitories. [7/11 NYT, 
WP, 7/12 FBIS] 

July 11: In Tehran, 15,000 students demonstrated 
against the police raid on the Tehran University 
dormitories. [7/12 NYT, FT, WP] 

The supreme national security council an- 

nounced it would dismiss Hedayat Lotifan and his 
aide for ordering the dormitory raid. Lotifan was 
Iran’s head police chief and reported directly to 
Ayatollah Khamene’i. [7/12 NYT, FT, WP] 
July 12: Students held demonstrations in 18 
cities. Security forces, in riot gear, used tear gas to 
end the student protest at Tehran University. [7/13 
NYT, FT, WP] 
July 13: Demonstrations throughout Tehran led 
to the closure of hundreds of stores and offices. 
Thousands of police were needed to restore order. 
[7/14 NYT, FT, WP] 

In a televised statement, President Khatami 
said that the protests were a threat to national 
security and pledged that authorities would not 
tolerate more demonstrations. [7/14 NYT, FT, 
WP] 
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July 14: Tens of thousands of supporters of 
Ayatollah Khamene’i held demonstrations 
throughout Iran to counter the student demonstra- 
tions. In Tehran, the government blocked all 
mobile telephone communications to prevent stu- 
dents from organizing more demonstrations. [7/15 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Traq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Turkey 


1999 

Apr. 17: In the northern “no-fly” zone, after being 
threatened by hostile Iraqi action during a patrol- 
ling sortie, US aircraft attacked Iraqi antiaircraft 
sites. The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported that 
the US attacks had killed four people and injured 
one. [4/18 WP] 

Apr. 19: US aircraft attacked Iraqi defense sites 
near Mosul after the US aircraft were targeted by 
Iraqi radar. [4/20 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 21: US aircraft attacked Iraqi antiaircraft 
sites west of Mosul after they were targeted by 
Iraqi radar. [4/22 NYT] 

Apr. 22: US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites 
east and southeast of Mosul after they were 
targeted by Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [4/23 NYT] 
Apr. 25: US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites 
south and northeast of Mosul after they were 
targeted by Iraqi radar. [4/26 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 26: Near the airport in Irbil, an unidentified 
gunman killed a UN worker from New Zealand. 
(4/27 NYT, FBIS] 

Apr. 27: US aircraft attacked . antiaircraft sites 
northeast and south of Mosul after being targeted 
by Iraqi radar. INA reported that the attack had 
killed four people. [4/28 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 29: US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites 
near Mosul after being targeted by Iraqi radar. 
[4/30 NYT, WP] 

May 2: US aircraft exchanged fire with Iraqi 
antiaircraft batteries northwest of Mosul. [5/3 
NYT, WP] 

May 3: US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites 
around Mosul after being targeted by Iraqi radar 
and missiles. INA reported that the US attack had 
killed two people and injured 12 others. [5/4 
NYT, FT] 
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May 6: Vice President Taha Yasin Ramadan 
inaugurated a new city, Saddamiat al-Tharthar, 
built along Al-Tharthar lake, 85 miles west of 
Baghdad. The city, secretly constructed, featured 
stadiums, an amusement park, 625 homes, and a 
30-foot bronze statue of President Saddam Hu- 
sayn. [5/9 NYT] 

May 7: Iraq closed the newspaper Al-Musawwir 
al-‘Arabi for reporting, on 25 April, that the 
central bank would issue a larger denomination 
currency because existing notes were almost 
worthless. The bank denied the report but confi- 
dence in the dinar dropped, causing the value to 
fall. [5/8 NYT] 

May 8: US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites near 
Mosul after being targeted by Iraqi radar. [5/9 
WP] 

May 9: British and US aircraft attacked antiair- 
craft sites in southern Iraq after coming under 
Iraqi fire. INA reported that the attacks had killed 
four people and injured five. [5/10 WP] 

May 10: US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites 
near Mosul after being tracked by Iraqi radar. INA 
reported that one person was injured. [5/11 NYT] 
May 11: The Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq reported that Iraqi forces had 
attacked four Shi‘a villages near Nasiriya, in the 
south, on 8 May. [5/12 NYT] 

US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites in the 
southern “no-fly” zone after coming under Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. INA reported that the attack had 
killed two people and injured seven. [5/12 NYT, 
WP] 

May 12: US aircraft attacked missile sites in 
northern Iraq following hostile Iraqi action and, 
according to INA, killed 12 people and injured 
many others. [5/13 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

May 13: British and US aircraft attacked antiair- 
craft sites near Basra, Muthana, and Zi-Qar. [5/14 
NYT] 

May 14: A senior member of the Ba‘th Party told 
reporters that there had been uprisings in the 
southern town of Basra in March following the 
death of Ayatollah Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr. 
The official blamed “infiltrators” from Iran for the 
unrest. [5/15 NYT] 

May 15: An Iraqi military spokesman accused US 
and British aircraft of attacking sites below the 
northern “no-fly” zone. A US spokesperson said 
that US aircraft had attacked antiaircraft sites 


around Mosul after being tracked by Iraqi radar. 
[5/16 NYT, WP] 

May 21: The UN Security Council unanimously 
voted to extend the “oil-for-food” program for 
another six months, allowing Iraq to sell $5.26 
billion worth of oil. [5/22 NYT, WP] 

May 23: US aircraft attacked Iraqi military sites 
near Mosul after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft 
fire. INA reported that two people were injured in 
the attack. [5/24 WP] 

May 24: The Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq reported that armed opposi- 
tionists had attacked a Republican Guard unit near 
Kut, 100 miles southeast of Baghdad, killing 80 
soldiers. [5/25 WP] 

In Washington, DC, US Secretary of State 
Madeleine K. Albright met with leaders of the 
Iraqi opposition. [5/25 NYT] 

The US State Department announced that it 
would provide offices and some telecommunica- 
tions equipment to the Iraqi opposition. [5/25 
NYT, WP] 

May 25: US aircraft attacked a communications 
site after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [5/26 
NYT, WP] 

May 29: British and US aircraft attacked three 
military sites after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft 
fire. [5/30 WP] 

May 31: US aircraft attacked a radar site near 
Mosul after being tracked by Iraqi radar. [6/1 


June 2: US aircraft attacked Iraqi defense sites 
south of Mosul after being tracked by Iraqi radar. 
Iraq said that three people were injured in the 
attack. [6/3 NYT, WP] 

UN Security Council Special Commission 
(UNSCOM) Chairman Richard Butler recom- 
mended to the UN Security Council that UN- 
SCOM officials be sent to the UNSCOM labora- 
tory in Baghdad to destroy samples of chemical 
weapons that were stored there and to deactivate 
the equipment there. [6/13 NYT, FT, WP] 

June 8: US aircraft attacked communications 
sites east of Mosul after coming under Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. Iraq reported that the attacks had 
killed one person. [6/9 NYT, WP] 

June 9: In Baghdad, a bomb explosion destroyed 
a bus, killing six members of the Iranian opposi- 
tionist group, the Mujahidin-e Khalq (MKO), and 
injuring 20 others. [6/10 NYT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 


June 11: INA reported that Iran had launched 
three surface-to-surface missiles at an MKO base 
in Ashraf, along the Iran-Iraq border. [6/12 NYT, 
WP] 

June 15: In Baghdad, a car bomb exploded, 
injuring several people. [6/16 NYT] 

US aircraft attacked antiaircraft sites in Mosul 
after being tracked by Iraqi radar. [6/16 NYT] 
June 16: The United States lent its support to a 
British-Dutch proposal that called for the creation 
of a new UN inspection team in Iraq. The pro- 
posal also would allow for a partial suspension of 
sanctions in return for Iraqi cooperation. The 
Security Council would have to approve the 
suspensions every four months. [6/17 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

June 18: In the northern “no-fly” zone, US 
aircraft attacked a radar site after sustaining Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. [6/19 NYT] 

INA reported that Iraq had rejected the British- 
Dutch proposal because it did not lift sanctions 
completely. [6/19 NYT, WP] 

June 21: US aircraft attacked a command and 
control site north of Mosul after coming under 
Traqi fire. [6/22 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

US aircraft attacked two missile sites near 
Al-Samawa in the south, after coming under Iraqi 
fire. [6/22 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

June 22: US aircraft attacked radar sites near 
Mosul after sustaining Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [6/23 
NYT, WP] 

June 24: Iraq agreed to allow a team of ten 
“totally independent and neutral” experts to re- 
move small amounts of toxic substances left in an 
UNSCOM laboratory when UNSCOM inspectors 
departed from Iraq in December. [6/25 NYT, WP] 
June 28: US aircraft attacked a military command 
center near Mosul after coming under Iraqi anti- 
aircraft fire. [6/29 NYT] 

July 2: US aircraft attacked a communications 
site near Mosul after sustaining Iraqi antiaircraft 
fire. [7/3 NYT, WP] 

July 5: The Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq reported that Iraqi soldiers 
had attacked a Shi‘a village in the south. [7/6 
NYT] 

July 6: Iraq announced that it would expel from 
the country a UN employee working with a mine 
disposal program. Iraq accused the employee of 
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burying locust eggs to damage Iraqi crop growth. 
(7/7 NYT, WP, 7/9 FBIS] 
July 8: US aircraft attacked a communications 
site in the northern “no-fly” zone after coming 
under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [7/9 NYT] 
July 13: US aircraft attacked an Iraqi communi- 
cations site near Mosul after coming under Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. [7/14 NYT] 
July 14: A team of chemical weapons inspectors 
from the Organization for the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons, based in The Hague, arrived 
in Baghdad to dismantle the UNSCOM labora- 
tory. [7/15 NYT] 

US aircraft attacked defense sites in the north- 
em “no-fly” zone after coming under Iraqi anti- 
aircraft fire. [7/15 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1999 

Apr. 19: The Knesset passed an extradition law 
that would allow Israeli citizens who were non- 
residents to be tried abroad for crimes committed 
abroad. [4/20 NYT, WSJ] 

Israel adopted a compromise for the disputed 
land next to the Church of the Annunciation in 
Nazareth. The plan called for a small mosque to 
be built next to the church, while leaving room for 
a plaza for Christian pilgrims expected for the 
millennium. The compromise also promised local 
Muslims a larger mosque to be built at an alter- 
native site in Nazareth. [4/20 NYT] 

Apr. 25: In the Jerusalem district court, prosecu- 
tors charged Avishai Raviv with failing to prevent 
the assassination of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. Raviv was an informer for Shin Bet. [4/26 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 29: In a videotape released by the Shas 
Party, party leader Aryeh Deri accused the judi- 
cial system of mistreating him because he was a 
Moroccan-born religious Jew. [4/30 NYT] 

May 12: The Shas Party publicly endorsed Prime 
Minister Binyamin Netanyahu’s candidacy for the 
premiership. [5/13 FT, WP] 

May 15: ‘Azmi Bishara, the first Arab candidate 
for the premiership, withdrew from the race. [5/16 
WP] 
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May 16: Former Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Mordechai, leader of the Center Party, withdrew 
his candidacy for the premiership and lent his 
support to One Israel coalition leader Ehud Barak. 
The coalition was made up of the Labor Party, 
Meimad Party, and Gesher Party. [5/17 NYT, 
WP] 

Binyamin Begin, leader of the National Union 
Party, withdrew his candidacy for the premier- 
ship, but declined to endorse Prime Minister 
Netanyahu. [5/17 NYT, WP] 

May 17: Elections were held. [5/18 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Prime Minister Netanyahu resigned as leader of 

the Likud Party after exit polis determined that he 
had lost-the premiership. [5/19 NYT] 
May 18: Ehud Barak officially won the election 
for the premiership with 56.1 percent of the vote. 
Prime Minister Netanyahu received 43.7 percent 
of the vote. The voter turnout was more than 80 
percent. [5/18 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

The One Israel coalition won 27 Knesset seats. 
The Likud Party lost 13 seats, leaving it with 19 
seats. The Shas Party gained seven seats, leaving 
it with 17 seats. The Center Party won six seats. 
[5/19 NYT] 

May 19: National Union Party leader Begin 
announced that he had resigned from politics 
because of his party’s poor showing in the elec- 
tions. [5/20 NYT] 

May 20: Prime Minister-elect Barak told the 
newspaper Ha’aretz that he would keep the de- 
fense portfolio for the first two years of his term. 
[5/21 NYT, WP] 

Husniya Jabara, a member of the Meretz Party, 
was the first Arab woman elected to the Knesset. 
[5/21 NYT] 

May 25: David Bar-Ilan, Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu’s spokesman, announced that Netanyahu 
planned to withdraw from politics to write a book 
or to undertake a lecture tour. [5/26 NYT] 

May 27: Prime Minister Netanyahu officially 
resigned from the Knesset. [5/28 NYT, WSJ] 

` The Likud Party elected Foreign Minister Ariel 
Sharon to lead the party. [5/28 FT] 

June 7: The Knesset held its swearing-in cere- 
mony. [6/8 NYT, FT, WP] 

June 8: Mayor of Jerusalem Ehud Olmert an- 
nounced that he would seek the leadership of the 
Likud Party. [6/9 FT, WP] 


June 15: Aryeh Deri resigned as the leader of the 
Shas Party. Deri had been sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment for corruption. [6/16 NYT, WSJ, 
WP] 
June 21: Intel opened a $1.6 billion factory in 
Israel—the company’s largest plant outside of the 
United States. [6/22 FT] 
June 22: Israeli authorities bulldozed an Arab- 
Israeli family’s home in Lod, sparking a protest. 
Arab youths threw stones, injuring five police 
officers. In return, Israeli police fired rubber- 
coated bullets into the crowd, injuring 16 people, 
including Knesset member Azmi Bishara. [6/23 
NYT] 
June 25: The attorney general and the state 
attorney dropped their investigation into Foreign 
Minister Ariel Sharon. Sharon was accused of 
witness tampering during his libel case against the 
newspaper Ha’ aretz. [6/26 NYT] 
June 30: Prime Minister-elect Barak established a 
seven party coalition of 75 seats in the 120 seat 
Knesset. The parties comprising the coalition 
included One Israel, Shas, Meretz, Center, Yisrael 
B’aliya, National Religious Party, and United 
Torah Judaism. [7/1 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
July 5: The One Israel coalition chose Avraham 
Burg as speaker of the Knesset. Prime Minister- 
elect Barak had wanted Shalom Simahon to fill 
the position. [7/6 NYT] 
July 6: Ehud Barak was sworn-in as prime 
minister. His cabinet of 18 ministers included: 
David Levy, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Yitzhak Mordechai, Minister of Transportation 
Shimon Peres, Minister of Regional Coopera- 
tion 
Shiomo Ben-Ami, Minister of Internal Security 
Yossi Beilin, Minister of Justice 
Avraham Shohat, Minister of Finance 
Natan Sharansky, Minister of the Interior 
Eli Suissa, Minister of National Infrastructure 
Yossi Sarid, Minister of Education 
Amnon Lipkin-Shahak, Minister of Tourism. 
[7/7 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
July 8: Prime Minister Barak proposed amending 
the constitution to allow for 24 rather than 18 
cabinet ministers. [7/9 NYT] 
July 14: Hashem Mahameed, an Arab-Israeli 
legislator, was the first Arab to be appointed to the 
Knesset’s Foreign Affairs and Security Commit- 


tee. The Likud Party called his appointment a 
security risk. [7/15 NYT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 16: The International Monetary Fund ap- 
proved a $220 million loan to Jordan for fiscal and 
structural reform programs. [4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 27: The state security court sentenced nine 
people to prison terms ranging from 15 years to 
life for their roles in the April 1998 bombing 
attacks in Amman. [4/29 FBIS] 

June 2: In Paris, King ‘Abdallah met with French 
President Jacques Chirac to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions and regional issues. [6/3 FBIS] 

June 5: The World Bank lent Jordan $120 million 
to support economic reforms. [6/7 FBIS] 

China agreed to loan Jordan $3.6 million to be 
repaid over 15 years, including a ten-year grace 
period. China also gave Jordan a $604,000 grant 
to finance economic and technical projects. [6/10 
FBIS] 

June 9: Jordan celebrated the accession of King 
‘Abdallah. [6/10 NYT] 

June 17: In an effort to reduce the deficit, Prime 
Minister ‘Abd al-Ra’uf al-Rawabidah asked all 
the ministries to reduce their annual budgets by 
five percent. [6/18 NYT] 

June 30: The ministry of planning reported that 
the United States had given to Jordan three grants 
totaling $134 million for economic reforms and 
water projects. [7/1 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


1999 

May 4: Amir Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah 
dissolved the parliament when it threatened to 
hold a vote of no-confidence against Ahmad 
al-Kulaib, the Islamic affairs minister who was 
held responsible for mistakes contained in 
120,000 printed copies of the Qur’an. Elections 
for a new 50-member parliament were to be held 
on 3 July. [5/5 NYT, FT, WP] 
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May 10: In preparation for the 3 July parliamen- 
tary elections, 113 people registered as candi- 
dates. [5/11 FT] 
May 16: The cabinet drafted an amendment to 
give women the right to vote and mn for parlia- 
ment. However, the rights would not take effect in 
time for the 3 July elections. [5/17 NYT, WP} 
May 23: The cabinet approved an amendment to 
the election law that would allow women to vote 
and run for office. [5/24 WP] 
June 19: Information Minister Yusuf al-Samit 
closed the Kuwait City office of the Qatari satel- 
lite channel, Al-Jazira, after an Iraqi national 
called into a live program and insulted Amir 
Al-Sabah. [6/24 FBIS] 
July 3: Elections for the 50-seat parliament were 
held. [7/4 NYT] 
July 14: The new government was sworn-in. The 
following ministers were appointed: 

Saad al-‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah, Prime 
Minister 

Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah, First Dep- 
uty Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs 

Salim al-Sabah al-Salim al-Sabah, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defense 

Yusif Muhammad al-Ibrahim, Minister of Ed- 
ucation ie 

Adil Khalid al-Sabih, Minister of Electricy and 
Water and Minister of Endowment and Islamic 
Affairs 

Amad ‘Abdallah al-Ahmad al-Sabah, Minister 
of Finance and Communications 

Saad Muhammad al-Tifiah, Minister of Infor- 
mation 

Muhammad al-Khalid al-Hamad al-Sabah, 
Minister of the Interior 

Saad Jasim Yusif al-Hashil, Minister of Justice 

Sa‘ud Nasir al-Sa‘ud al-Sabah, Minister of Oil 

Muhammad Butayhan al-Duwayhis, Minister 
of Planning. [7/15 FBIS} 


Lebanon 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 16: Israeli and South Lebanese Army (SLA) 
soldiers, based in the southern town of Arnoun, 
fired on ten journalists as they approached the 
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town, injuring one person. The previous night 
Israeli and SLA soldiers had built new blockades 
around the town. [4/17 NYT, WP] 

Prime Minister Salim al-Huss asked France, 
Syria, the United States, and the United Nations to 
intervene to prevent Israel’s annexation of Ar- 
noun. [4/17 NYT, FT, WP] 

Apr. 17: Israeli aircraft raided Tallat al-Za‘faran, 
in the Al-Biqa‘ region, firing six missiles. [4/19 
FBIS] 

Apr. 20: The Israel-Lebanon Monitoring Group 
(LMG) failed to agree on whether Israel’s occu- 
pation of Arnoun had violated the 1996 cease-fire 
agreement, and called on the two countries to seek 
a solution through their own diplomatic channels. 
[4/21 WP] 

Apr. 23: Hizballah claimed responsibility for a 
roadside bomb that exploded near Jazzin, killing 
an SLA soldier and injuring. another. [4/24 NYT, 
WP] 

Lebanese officials reported that Israel had 
shelled the area near Kafr Tibnit, outside the 
“security zone,” injuring three people. [4/24 
NYT] 

In front of the UN headquarters in Beirut, about 
300 students burned the Israeli flag and shouted 
anti-Israeli slogans to protest Israel’s annexation 
of Amoun. [4/24 NYT] 

Apr. 24: Israeli aircraft fired eight missiles at 
Al-Biga‘. [4/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: Israeli aircraft fired two missiles at Iqlim 
al-Tuffab. [4/28 FBIS] 

May 3: The Beirut-based Voice of Lebanon 
reported that Hizballah had claimed responsibility 
for an explosion in Al-Naqurah that had killed one 
Israeli soldier and injured another. [5/4 FBIS] 
May 4: Hizballah claimed responsibility for a 
roadside bomb that exploded, killing two SLA 
members. [5/5 WSJ] 

Israeli aircraft fired several missiles near the 
Batir-Jazzin crossing, in the south. [5/5 FBIS] 
May 5: The government announced the creation 
- of its first state-backed mortgage plan. Under the 
plan, the housing authorities would pay the loan- 
interest for low- to medium-income borrowers 
and recover the interest over a ten-year period 
after borrowers had repaid the principal. [5/6 FT] 
May 6: Israeli aircraft fired missiles at the Yatar 
and Zibqin regions. [5/7 FBIS] 


May 7: The ILMG concluded its meeting, con- 
demning Israel for escalating tensions in the south 
through air raids and shelling. [5/10 FBIS] 

May 13: In the south, clashes between Israeli and 
Hizballah forces killed seven people. [5/14 WSJ, 
WP] 

May 19: In Sidon, unidentified gunmen killed 
Amin Kayid, a Fatah official, and his wife Fadya 
Maaruf. [5/20 NYT, FBIS] 

Israeli aircraft fired missiles at Iqlim al-Tuffah. 

[5/20 FBIS] 
May 21: A car bomb exploded near Sidon, 
injuring Fatah official Jamal Husayn al-Dayikh. 
(5/22, 5/23 FT, 5/24 FBIS] : 
May 26: A rocket struck an SLA armored car in 
Bayyadah, in the “security zone,” killing an SLA 
soldier and injuring two others. Hizballah claimed 
responsibility. [5/27 NYT] 

Two Hizballah fighters were killed in the south. 
[5/27 NYT] 

Newspapers reported that SLA General Anto- 
ine Lahd had told Israel that the SLA planned to 
withdraw from the Jazzin area. [5/27 NYT] 
May 31: Hizballah and SLA shelling landed 
inside a UN peacekeeping post, killing one Irish 
soldier and injuring two others. [6/1 NYT, FT, 
FBIS] 

The SLA began to withdraw from Jazzin. [6/1 
NYT, FT, WP] 

June 1: Hizballah fighters killed two SLA sol- 
diers during the SLA withdrawal from Jazzin. 
Israeli forces retaliated by bombing suspected 
Hizballah areas. [6/2 NYT, FT, WP] 

June 2: Israeli aircraft fired missiles at three areas 
in the Al-Biqa‘ region. [6/3 FBIS] 

June 3: The SLA completed its withdrawal from 
Jazzin. [6/4 NYT, FT] 

June 4: Prime Minister Al-Huss visited Jazzin as 
the first top official to visit the region in 17 years. 
[6/5 NYT] 

June 6: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that in retaliation for Hizballah shelling of SLA 
targets, Israeli aircraft had attacked villages near 
Sidon. [6/10 FBIS] 

June 8: In a courtroom in Sidon, gunmen opened 
fire, killing a judge, a prosecutor, and two court 
officials. [6/9 NYT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

June 11: Israeli aircraft attacked the Iqlim al- 
Tuffah region. [6/14 FBIS] 


June 16: Israeli aircraft fired missiles on the 
Al-‘Asi valley. [6/17 FBIS] 

June 23: -Israeli aircraft attacked suspected 
Hizballah bases near Tyre. [6/24 NYT] 

June 24: In retaliation for Hizballah rocket at- 
tacks on northern Israel, Israeli aircraft heavily 
bombarded the Baalbek region, attacking the in- 
frastructure, killing six people, and injuring 45. 
Hizballah rockets had killed two people and 
injured 12 others. [6/25 NYT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
June 25: A court sentenced, in absentia, three 
former SLA soldiers to death and Lebanese 
Forces leader Samir Geagea to life imprisonment 
for assassinating Prime Minister Rashid Karami 
in 1987. [6/26 WP] 

June 28: The Israeli delegation to the ILMG 
decided to suspend its participation until Israeli 
Prime Minister-elect Ehud Barak took office. 
[6/30 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 17: In Surt, leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
mediated a cease-fire agreement between Congo- 
lese President Laurent Kabila and Ugandan Pres- 
ident Yoweri Museveni. [4/19 FBIS, 4/20 FT] 
May 27: Libya sent a peacekeeping force to 
Uganda. [5/28 WP] 

June 11: UN Secretary General Kofi Annan met 
with Libyan delegate to the United Nations Abu 
Zayd ‘Umar Durda to discuss whether Libya had 
fulfilled the UN Security Council’s requirements 
for lifting the sanctions imposed on Libya in 
1992. [6/12 NYT] 

July 7: Libya accepted responsibility for the 1984 
shooting of a police woman outside the Libyan 
embassy in London, agreed to cooperate with a 
British police investigation, and offered compen- 
sation to the officer’s family. [7/8 NYT, FT, WP, 
FBIS] : 

July 9: The UN Security Council reaffirmed its 
suspension of sanctions against Libya and said 
that it would lift them permanently once Libya 
had complied with all its demands. This would 
include compensating the families of victims of 
the 1988 downing of Pan Am flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, if the two Libyans on trial 
were to be convicted. [7/10 NYT, FT] 
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Morocco 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Western Sahara 


1999 

June 2: The World Bank agreed to lend Morocco 
$250 million to support economic and social 
reforms. [6/3 FBIS] 


Oman 
See, Regional Affairs 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1999 

Apr. 16: In Karachi, thousands of Pakistan Peo- 
ple’s Party (PPP) members demonstrated against 
former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto’s convic- 
tion on corruption charges. On 15 April, a court in 
Rawalpindi sentenced, in absentia, Bhutto and her 
husband Asif ‘Ali Zardari to five years’ impris- 
onment each and barred Bhutto from holding 
political office. [4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 17: The PPP held demonstrations in Sindh 
Province to protest the conviction of former Prime 
Minister Bhutto. [4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 19: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif traveled to 
Russia to improve bilateral relations. [4/20 NYT] 
Apr. 20: In Moscow, Russian Trade Minister 
Georgiy Gabunia and Prime Minister Sharif 
signed a trade and economic cooperation agree- 
ment. [4/21 FBIS} 

Apr. 26: The Peshawar-based Frontier Post re- 
ported that Pakistan had begun production of the 
Shaheen missile since the prototype performed 
well in tests. [4/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 28: Pakistan created anti-terrorist courts to 
replace the military tribunals that the supreme 
court had deemed unconstitutional. [4/29 WP] ; 
May 1: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that, in Lahore, police had detained 120 PPP 
members as a “precautionary” measure because 
they posed a “threat” to public peace. The PPP 
had been planning a demonstration to protest the 
conviction of former Prime Minister Bhutto. [5/3 
FBIS] 

May 9: The New York-based Committee to 
Protect Journalists reported that Pakistani author- 
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ities had interrogated from 2 May to 4 May 
M.A.K. Lodhi, an editor for the Lahore-based 
daily The News, for his involvement with a British 
Broadcasting Company (BBC) investigation into 
Pakistani government corruption. [5/10 NYT] 

The Committee to Protect Journalists reported 
that Pakistani authorities had detained on 4 May 
Husayn Haqqani, a columnist for the Lahore- 
based weekly, The Friday Times. [5/10 NYT] 

The Committee to Protect Journalists reported 
that on 8 May Pakistani authorities had detained 
Najam Sethi, editor of The Friday Times, to 
question him on his involvement with the BBC 
investigation into government corruption. An un- 
identified government spokesperson stated that 
intelligence agents were interrogating Sethi for 
alleged connections to India’s intelligence 
agency. [5/10 NYT, FT] 

May 10: The Lahore high court gave Punjabi 
authorities two days to state where Najam Sethi 
was being detained. [5/11 NYT, FT, WP] 

Former Prime Minister Bhutto’s husband Zar- 
dari filed an appeal with the supreme court to 
overturn his conviction on corruption charges. 
[5/11 NYT] 

May 11: The Sindh Engineering Company agreed 
to a joint venture with Russia’s Kamaz truck 
manufacturer to produce 10,000 Oka cars per year 
to be sold in Pakistan. [5/12 FT] 

May 12: The Lahore high court dismissed the 
case against editor Najam Sethi because he was 
being detained by the military for anti-state activ- 
ities, an issue outside the court’s jurisdiction. 
[5/13 NYT, WP] 

May 13: The supreme court stated that former 
Prime Minister Bhutto had to surrender to author- 
ities before an appeal of her corruption conviction 
would be considered by the court. (5/14, FT, WP] 
May 18: Police officials reported that former 
Prime Minister Bhutto’s husband Zardari had 
attempted suicide during an interrogation. Bhutto 
accused the government of trying to kill Zardari. 
[5/19 NYT, FT, WP] 

The supreme court ruled that imprisoned editor 

Najam Sethi would be allowed a visit by his 
family and attorney. [5/19 NYT] 
May 19: Former Prime Minister Bhutto’s hus- 
band Zardari denied that he had attempted suicide 
and accused police officials of torturing him. [5/20 
FT, WP] 


May 26: India launched two waves of air strikes 
against armed militias, which had crossed the 
“Line of Control” in the Kashmiri mountains, and 
accused Pakistan of backing the militias. Paki- 
stani military spokesman Rashid Quereshi said 
that “the Pakistan armed forces reserve[d] the 
right to retaliate by whatever means [were] con- 
sidered appropriate.” (5/27 NYT, WP] 

May 27: Pakistan downed an Indian aircraft on 
the Pakistani side of the “Line of Control” in 
Kashmir. Another Indian aircraft went down on 
the Pakistani side due to mechanical problems. 
[5/28 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

The supreme court decided to allow former 
Prime Minister Bhutto to appeal her case from 
outside Pakistan. [5/28 NYT] 

May 28: The militias in the Kashmiri mountains 
downed an Indian helicopter. [5/29 NYT] 

Prime Minister Sharif offered to send Foreign 
Minister Sartaj ‘Aziz to New Delhi to meet with 
Indian Foreign Minister Jaswant Singh to discuss 
a resolution to the Kashmir dispute. [5/29 FT, 
5/30 NYT] 

May 30: India continued air strikes against the 
alleged Pakistani-backed militias in the mountains 
of Kashmir. [5/31 NYT] 

May 31: Indian Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee agreed to hold talks with Pakistan about the 
“warlike situation” in Kashmir. [6/1 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

June 1: Najam Sethi, the imprisoned editor of the 
weekly Friday Times, was arraigned before an 
anti-terrorism court on charges of treason for 
delivering a speech in India, on 30 April, that was 
critical of Pakistan. [6/2 WP] 

June 2: The militias fighting against India in 
Kashmir refused India’s offer of a safe passage to 
Pakistan. [6/3 NYT, WP] 

The government withdrew its charge of treason 
against Najam Sethi and freed him. [6/3 NYT, 
WP] 

June 3: Pakistan released an Indian pilot whose 
aircraft was downed on 27 May. [6/4 NYT, WSJ] 
June 5; India handed over to Pakistan the remains 
of three Pakistani soldiers killed in Indian-con- 
trolled Kashmir. [6/7 NYT] 

June 6: US President Bill Clinton urged Pakistan 
to “respect the ‘Line of Control’ ” in Kashmir. 
[6/7 FT] 


June 8: Pakistan agreed to send Foreign Minister 
‘Aziz to New Delhi to discuss the situation in 
Kashmir. [6/9 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 6/11 FBIS] 
June 11: Pakistan denied Indian allegations that 
Pakistani soldiers had tortured and mutilated In- 
dian soldiers before their deaths. [6/12, 6/13 FT, 
6/12 WP] 

June 12: In New Delhi, Foreign Minister ‘Aziz 
met with Indian Foreign Minister Singh to discuss 
the situation in Kashmir. No further talks were 
scheduled. [6/13 NYT, WP] 

June 15: Pakistan accused India of striking a 
“threatening pose” by advancing troops to the 
Punjabi border. [6/16 WSJ] 

June 28: In Beijing, Prime Minister Sharif met 
with Chinese Prime Minister Zhu Rongji to dis- 
cuss developments in Kashmir. [6/29 FT, WSJ] 
June 29: In Beijing, Prime Minister Sharif met 
with Chinese President Jiang Zemin to discuss 
developments in Kashmir. [6/30 NYT, FBIS] 
July 2: In Karachi, a court charged two Muttahida 
Qawmi Movement (MQM) members for the No- 
vember 1997 killing of four US oil executives. 
[7/6 FBIS] 

July 4: In Washington, DC, US President Clinton 
met with Prime Minister Sharif to discuss devel- 
opments in Kashmir. The two leaders issued a 
joint statement saying that steps would be taken 
by Pakistan to restore the “Line of Control.” [7/5 
NYT] 

July 7: In Islamabad, leaders of the militias, 
which had crossed the “Line of Control,” an- 
nounced that they would not withdraw. [7/8 
WP] 

July 8: In Karachi, police said that they had 
arrested Naveed Shad Arain, the editor of the 
weekly publication Pakistan News, for publishing 
an article that might spark sectarian fighting. The 
publication’s employees claimed that authorities 
had arrested Arain for a series of articles about 
alleged police corruption. [7/12 FBIS] 

July 9: In Lahore, hundreds of demonstrators 
protested Prime Minister Sharif’s promise to US 
President Clinton to withdraw support for armed 
groups fighting Indian troops in Kashmir. [7/10 
WP] 

July 11: Foreign Minister ‘Aziz announced that 
militias fighting Indian troops in Kashmir were 
withdrawing to restore the “Line of Control.” 
[7/12 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
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July 12: In a televised speech, Prime Minister 
Sharif invited Indian Prime Minister Vajpayee to 
meet with him to resolve the Kashmir dispute. 
[7/13 NYT, FT, WP] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 19: In Tokyo, Japanese Prime Minister 
Keizo Obuchi met with Qatar’s Amir Shaykh 
Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani to discuss expanding 
bilateral cooperation. [4/20 FBIS] 

June 7: While in Paris, Qatari Crown Prince 
Shaykh Jasim bin Hamad al-Thani announced that 
the French Company Technip would build a 
petrochemical factory in Qatar. The project was 
worth $750 million. [6/8 FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 
May 8: The Financial Times reported that the 
government had raised petroleum prices and in- 
creased the cost of renewing work permits for 
foreign workers in an attempt to raise revenues. 
(5/8, 5/9 FT] 
May 13: Grand Mufti Shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin 
Baz, Saudi Arabia’s religious leader, died. [5/14 
WP] 
June 16: King Fahd reshuffled the cabinet for the 
second time in 25 years. He appointed the follow- 
ing ministers: 

Muhammad bin ‘Ali Fayiz, Minister of Civil 
Service 

Salih bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin Muhammad bin 
Ibrahim al-Shaykh, Minister of Islamic Guidance 

‘Ali bin Ibrahim Namla, Minister of Labor and 
Social Affairs 

lyyad bin Amin Madani, Minister of Pilgrim- 
age Affairs and Religious Trusts 

Khalid bin Muhammad Ghusaybi, Minister of 


‘Planning. [6/17 NYT, WP] 
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Sudan 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 16: The newspaper Akhbar Al-Yawm re- 
ported that authorities had arrested several jour- 
nalists on suspicion of links to foreign intelligence 
agencies. [4/20 WP] 

Apr. 19: Security authorities arrested two jour- 
nalists—a reporter for the official Sudanese News 
Agency (SUNA) and a correspondent for Al- 
Jazira. [4/20 FBIS] 

The government postponed peace talks with the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) sched- 
uled to be held in Nairobi on 20 April. [4/20 
FBIS] 

Apr. 21: SUNA reported that authorities had 
released the detained SUNA reporter. The re- 
porter had been detained for three days for na- 
tional security reasons. [4/22 FBIS] 

May 2: In Doha, Eritrean President Isaias Af- 
werki and President ‘Umar al-Bashir signed a 
peace agreement to suspend military operations 
and to restore diplomatic relations, which had 
been severed since 1994. [5/4 FBIS] 

May 3: The US treasury department freed the 
US-held assets of Salih Idris, the owner of the 
Al-Shifa pharmaceutical factory in Khartoum. 
The factory was the target of the 20 August US 
attack that was meant to curb the activities of 
Saudi millionaire Usama bin Ladin. The United 
States had believed that the factory was used for 
manufacturing a chemical used for nerve gas. [5/4 
NYT, WSJ] 

May 17: The UN World Food Program reported 
that the government had violated the cease-fire in 
the south by bombing two towns. [5/18 NYT, FT, 
FBIS] 

May 22: Former leader Ja‘far Numayri returned 
to Khartoum after 14 years of exile, to lead the 
Coalition of Working People’s Forces political 
party. [5/23 WP, 5/24 FT, 5/28 FBIS] 

June 25: Britain and Sudan agreed to allow 
diplomatic staff members to return to their 
respective embassies in London and Khartoum. 
The two countries ended diplomatic ties after 
the US bombing of the Al-Shifa factory. [6/26 
NYT] 


Syria 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 20: An anti-corruption campaign, led by 
Bashshar al-Asad, was begun in Damascus. Some 
25 government and public sector officials were 
referred to the economic security court. [4/22 
FBIS] 

May 19: Russia and Syria signed an agreement on 
atomic energy cooperation. Under the agreement, 
Russia would build two nuclear reactors in Syria. 
[5/20, 6/1 FBIS] 

July 5: President Hafiz al-Asad traveled to Mos- 
cow for talks on upgrading Syria’s weaponry. [7/6 
NYT, WP] 

July 6: In Moscow, President Al-Asad met with 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin to discuss an 
arms agreement. [7/7 NYT, WP] 


Tunisia 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 22: President Zayn al-‘Abdin bin ‘Ali re- 
shuffled the cabinet, moving Taoufik Baccar from 
the economic development portfolio to the finance 
portfolio, replacing Muhammad Jeri. Also, Faiza 
Kefi took the environment portfolio, replacing 
Muhammad Mehdi Mlika. [4/23 FT, FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Tunisia and the European Commission 
(EC) signed an agreement for the EC to finance a 
project to create jobs in Tunisia over a five year 
period. [4/27 FBIS] i 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Cyprus 


1999 

Apr. 16: Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) figbt- 
ers killed six soldiers in an ambush on a highway 
near Tunceli, in the southeast. Turkish troops 
killed at least 33 PKK fighters in retaliation, 
according to the Anatolia News Agency (AA). 
[4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 18: General elections were held. [4/19 NYT, 
FT, FBIS} 

Apr. 19: Officials announced the election results. 
Prime Minister Bülent Ecevit was re-elected. His 


party, the Democratic Left, won about 22 percent 
of the vote. The National Action Party won 18 
percent, the Motherland Party won 13 percent, the 
True Path Party won 12 percent, and the People’s 
Democracy Party won less than ten percent of the 
votes. Although the People’s Democracy Party 
failed to win any parliamentary seats, because it 
did not win at least ten percent of the vote, its 
candidates were elected as mayors in six cities in 
the southeast. [4/20 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Apr. 20: State prosecutors asked for the death 
penalty in a formal indictment against imprisoned 
PKK leader Abdallah Ocalan. Ocalan was to be 
tried on charges of treason. [4/21 NYT, WP] 
Apr. 21: The supreme court upheld the conviction 
of Akin Birdal, chairman of Turkey’s human 
rights association, for publicly advocating a 
peaceful solution to the Kurdish conflict. Birdal 
was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. 
[4/22 FT] 

Apr. 22: Deniz Baykal, chairman of the People’s 
Republican Party, resigned from his position, 
adhering to popular demand for new party lead- 
ership after the party failed to win ten percent of 
the vote in the 18 April election. [4/23 NYT, FT] 
Apr. 23: The British Independent Television 
Commission revoked the broadcasting license of 
MED-TV, the Kurdish satellite television, reason- 
ing that it had been used to promote violence after 
Turkey’s capture of PKK leader Ocalan. [4/24 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Apr. 29: Authorities reported that in Bingol 
Province, clashes had killed ten PKK fighters and 
three Turkish soldiers. In Siirt Province, PKK 
fighters killed three Turkish soldiers. [4/30 NYT] 

Turkey announced that it would not allow 
official observers to attend PKK leader Ocalan’s 
trial. [4/30 NYT] 

Addressing lawyers and bureaucrats at the an- 

niversary celebration of the constitutional court, 
Ahmet Necdet Sezer, the highest-ranking judge in 
Turkey, called on the parliament to repeal laws 
restricting free speech and the ban on teaching the 
Kurdish language. [4/30 NYT] 
Apr. 30: Six lawyers for PKK leader Ocalan told 
Reuters news agency that police in Ankara had 
beaten them after the hearing in which the trial 
date was set. (5/1, 5/2 FT, 5/1 WP] 
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A state security court set 31 May as the start of 
the Ocalan trial. [5/1 WP] 

At a university campus in eastern Malatya 
Province, police detained hundreds of students 
protesting the university’s decision to prevent 
female students wearing headscarves from taking 
their exams. [5/5 WP] 

May 2: Newly elected deputy Merve Kavakci 
was prevented from taking her oath of office when 
she refused to remove her headscarf while in the 
parliament. [5/3 NYT, FT, WP] 

May 6: A court sentenced six police officers to 
seven years’ imprisonment each for the 1996 
death of journalist Metin Goktepe, who died 
while in police custody. [5/7 NYT, WSJ] 

May 7: Prosecutor Vural Savas opened a case to 
ban the Virtue Party for allegedly attempting to 
replace secular law with Islamic law. [5/7 WP, 5/8 
NYT, FT] 

May 9: Prime Minister Ecevit accused Iran of 
exporting “its own ideology to Turkey,” alleging 
that Deputy Kavakgi had links to Iran. [5/10 FT] 
May 12: Prime Minister Ecevit announced that 
because Deputy Kavakci held a US passport as 
well as a Turkish passport, it was “legally impos- 
sible” for her to enter the parliament. [5/13 NYT, 
WP] 

May 15: President Siileyman Demirel stripped 
Deputy Kavakci of her citizenship for failing to 
obtain permission before obtaining dual citizen- 
ship. [5/16 NYT, WP] 

May 18: A court sentenced journalist Oral Calis- 
lar to 13 months’ imprisonment for interviewing 
PKK leader Ocalan in 1993. [5/19 NYT, WP] 
May 20: A court sentenced to death Semdin 
Sakik, PKK Ocalan’s aide, for terrorist activity. 
[5/21 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

May 25: Security forces killed eight PKK fighters 
in the east. Three soldiers were also killed. [5/26 
NYT] 

May 28: Prime Minister Ecevit announced that he 
had formed a three party coalition with the Na- 
tionalist Movement Party and the Motherland 
Party. [5/29 NYT, FT, WP] 

May 31: In Hakkari Province, along the Iraqi 
border, PKK forces clashed with Turkish troops. 
Ten PKK fighters and one Turkish soldier were 
killed. [6/1 WP] 

On the first day of his trial, at the Imrali island 
prison, PKK leader Ocalan offered to turn the 
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PKK into a political party to solve the conflict 
through peaceful means in exchange for his life. 
[6/1 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

June 2: The PKK issued a communiqué stating 
that it supported PKK leader Ocalan’s call for an 
end to the armed conflict with Turkey. [6/3 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

June 3: In Istanbul, police killed two gunmen 
who were allegedly preparing to attack the US 
consulate. [6/4 WP] 

Human rights advocate Akin Birdal began serv- 
ing his prison sentence. [6/4 NYT, FT] 

June 6; Authorities reported that Turkish troops 
had killed 14 PKK fighters in Van Province. [6/7 
NYT] 

Authorities reported that Turkish troops had 
killed four PKK fighters in Diyarbakir Province. 
[6/7 NYT] 

Authorities reported that Turkish troops had 
killed two PKK fighters in Bingol Province. [6/7 
NYT] 

June 8: Turkish prosecutors demanded the death 
penalty for PKK leader Ocalan. [6/9 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

June 9: Prime Minister Ecevit’s government won 
a parliamentary vote of confidence with 354 votes 
of the 550-seat legislature. Ecevit had appointed 
the following ministers: 

Devlet Bahceli, Deputy Prime Minister 

Husamettin Ozkan, Deputy Prime Minister 

Hikmet Sami Turk, Minister of Justice 

Ismail Cem, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Sabahattin Cakmakoglu, Minister of National 
Defense 

Sumer Oral, Minister of Finance 

Cumhur Ersumer, Minister of Energy 

Saadettin Tantan, Minister of the Interior 

Erkan Mumcu, Minister of Tourism 

Yasar Okuyan, Minister of Labor 

Metin Bostancioglu, Minister of Education 

Istemihan Talay, Minister of Culture 

Fevzi Aytekin, Minister of the Environment 

Enis Oksuz, Minister of Transportation 

Osman Durmas, Minister of Health. [6/10 
NYT, FT, WSJ] 

June 11: Deputy Kavakci appealed to the council 
of state the government’s decision to revoke her 
Turkish citizenship. [6/12 NYT] 


June 18: Parliament voted 431 to 42 to exclude 
military members from all state security courts. 
[6/19 NYT, WP] 
June 25: A court acquitted one of PKK leader 
Ocalan’s lawyers and the lawyer’s secretary of 
charges of aiding the PKK. [6/26 NYT] 
June 29: The three-judge pane] presiding over 
PKK leader Ocalan’s case sentenced Ocalan to 
death for treason. [6/30 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
FBIS] 
June 30: In New York, meeting along the side- 
lines of a UN meeting on Kosovo, Turkish For- 
eign Minister Cem met with Greek Foreign Min- 
ister George Papandreou. The two agreed that 
officials from their countries would hold meetings 
on tourism, the environment, cultural questions, 
crime and terrorism, and trade. [7/1 NYT, 7/6 
FBIS] 
July 1: Security officials reported that two PKK 
members had killed three men in a coffee shop in 
Elazig, in the southeast, and injured three others. 
Security forces killed one of the attackers. [7/2 
WP, 7/3 NYT] 
July 2: The government agreed to adopt reforms 
to lower inflation in order to secure a loan from 
the International Monetary Fund by the end of the 
year. Reforms included raising the retirement age 
to reduce the social security deficit, allowing 
foreign arbitration in disputes with foreign inves- 
tors, and supporting farmers’ incomes rather than 
agricultural prices. [7/3, 7/4 FT, 7/8 FBIS] 
July 4: A bomb exploded in a park in Istanbul, 
killing one person and injuring 25. [7/6 NYT, 
WP] 
July 5: A suicide bomber killed herself and 
injured 14 near a police station in Adana. [7/6 
NYT, WP] 
July 8: The European Court of Human Rights, in 
Strasbourg, found Turkey guilty of curbing free- 
dom of speech in 11 cases involving Kurds and 
ordered Turkey to pay retribution to the plaintiffs. 
[7/9 NYT] 
July 13: Murat Bozlak, chairman of HADEP, the 
Kurdish political party, won an appeal against his 
conviction for supporting terrorism. Bozlak had 
been imprisoned for eight months. [7/14 FT] 
Security forces in Istanbul arrested 20 PKK 
members in connection with the 4 July bomb 
explosion in an Istanbul park. [7/15 FBIS] 


July 15: The PKK general command announced 
that it had halted its operations against the Turkish 
military in accordance with PKK leader Ocalan’s 
wishes. [7/16 FBIS] 


United Arab Emirates 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Apr. 21: Abu Dhabi issued new banking regula- 
tions for Saadiyat Island, making it a free trade 
zone, and invited 50 international banks to apply 
for licenses to operate on the island. [4/22 FT] 
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Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

May 5: A court sentenced to death three men who 
were charged with forming an extremist Islamic 
group, kidnapping 16 Western tourists, and killing 
four of the tourists on 29 December 1998 when 
government forces attempted to free them. [5/6 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

June 22: In Aden, a bomb exploded, killing two 
people and injuring 14. [6/24 FBIS] 

July 15: Armed tribesmen, from north of San‘a’, 
kidnapped four Belgian tourists. [7/19 FBIS] 





CENTRAL ASIA AND THE 
CAUCASUS 


Azerbaijan Diary: A Rogue Reporter’s 
Adventures in an Oil-Rich, War-Torn, 
Post-Soviet Republic by Thomas Goltz. Lon- 
don and Armonk, NY: MLE. Sharpe, 1998. xxx + 
487 pages. Index to p. 496. $39.95. 


Reviewed by George S. Harris 


This work betrays a split personality. On the one 
hand, it provides an account that the author calls 
a necessary corrective to error-filled conventional 
treatments of recent Azerbaijani history (p. xii). 
On the other, it proposes to be an adventure tale of 
exploits in “contact” journalism (i.e., the story 
of Goltz’s efforts to thrust himself into the thick of 
events). Yet, these two aspects of the book sit 
uncomfortably together, and thus neither of its 
purposes is fully accomplished. Furthermore, the 
brief transition from the very detailed presentation 
of the author’s adventures in Azerbaijan in 1994 
(which comprises most of the book) to the narra- 
tive of the time he spent there in 1997 (which is 
sparse) leaves the reader curious about what went 
on in this country during the intervening period. 

Goltz’s account begins with his largely acci- 
dental involvement with Soviet Azerbaijan on the 
eve of its independence. Goltz’s knowledge of 


Book Reviews 


Anatolian Turkish, a kindred tongue, made Azer- 
baijan more to his taste than his originally in- 
tended destination—Central Asia. A gifted 
linguist, the author soon proved able to maneuver 
dexterously in pursuit of his journalistic design. 

Unfortunately, Goltz’s ability to communicate 
freely seems to have predisposed him to sneer at 
those who needed translators. His disdain for the 
“hack-pack,” (p. xiii) the disparaging term with 
which he refers generally to his colleague jour- 
nalists, carries over to such institutions as The 
Washington Post, which he faults (pp. xi-xii) for 
crediting Leonid Brezhnev (rather than Yuri An- 
dropov) for the promotion of Heydar Aliyev (now 
president of Azerbaijan) to the Soviet Politburo. 
Goltz’s outrage would be easier to accept had 
the author, himself, not mangled others’ careers. 
For example, he identifies Strobe Talbott as a 
mere fifth-level official, “elevated by Bill Clinton 
to the withering heights of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State” (p. 415), rather than as Deputy 
Secretary of State, number two man in the US 
Department of State. 

The account focuses on the author’s personal 
activities. He reports extensively and often in- 
sightfully on his interaction with the leaders of the 
country. Yet, when he goes to the Azerbaijani 
front during the war with Armenia, we hear little 
about what was happening in Baku. When he 
departs for Iran—supposedly, as the “First Amer- 
ican Tourist” (p. 156)—or to Armenia, Goltz 
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provides little rationale for these trips and the 
thread of events in Azerbaijan is broken. More- 
over, the author’s habit of referring to personali- 
ties randomly by either first name only or last 
name adds to the confusion that the somewhat 
disjointed presentation and huge cast of unfamil- 
iar names could be expected to engender in many 
readers. The index, which is incomplete and 
error-filled, fails to compensate for this. For ex- 
ample, the index provides no citations to tell 
whether the Surat mentioned on p. 345, who is 
implicated in the “sell-out” of Kelbajar, is indeed 
the Surat preparing to become prime minister (pp. 
383-85). In addition, place names, even Kelbajar, 
are rendered differently on the official map of the 
Azerbaijan Republic presented on pp. xxviii-xxix 
from that in the text, making it hard to follow 
some of the action. 

The personal account of derring-do gives useful 
insights about why the Azerbaijani military cam- 
paign against the Armenians of Karabakh was not 
more effective. The author also provides a cogent 
explanation of why the Armenian version of 
events (with which he strongly disagrees) heavily 
influenced Western views of the conflict. Though 
Goltz comments on Turkish policy toward Azer- 
baijan, his treatment of this complex subject is 
episodic and is largely speculative. With his 
access to Turkish officials, it is surprising that 
Goltz did not examine the Turkish role more 
systematically. 

That the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
would want to add this volume to its collection (p. 
466) is understandable. Nuggets of biographic 
data are scattered throughout the book. Journalists 
and oilmen also should find passages of interest to 
them, although Goltz’s account leaves consider- 
able gaps in the oil story. Yet, the book’s length is 
daunting, and many will undoubtedly find it a 
difficult read. This reviewer, therefore, does not 
share the author’s conviction that treating his 
experiences in extenso (often colorfully, passion- 
ately and pridefully) is preferable to the abridged 
version he apparently once contemplated (p. xiv). 
In the final analysis, Azerbaijan Diary is not the 
authoritative presentation promised: It is one 
man’s personal account. 


George S. Harris, retired from the Department of 
State, is a Research Professor at Bilkent Univer- 
sity, working on Turkish-American relations. 
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CYPRUS 


Cyprus: The Destruction of a Republic: 
British Documents 1960-65, by Salahi R. 
Sonyel. Huntingdon, UK: The Eothen Press, 
1997. x + 165 pages. Notes to p.183. Bibl. to p. 
189. Index to p.198. $62.50 cloth; $35 paper. 


The Cyprus Imbroglio, by Clement H. Dodd. 
Huntingdon, UK: The Eothen Press, 1998. x + 
123 pages. Notes to p. 135. Appends. to p. 208. 
Select bibl. to p. 213. Index to p. 218. $29.95. 


Reviewed by John C. Campbell 


The deadlock on Cyprus is a monument to the 
hostility between the island’s Greek and Turkish 
communities and to the failures of international 
diplomacy. Since the Turkish military interven- 
tion of 1974, despite all efforts to bring about a 
settlement, Cyprus remains divided between the 
Greek-controlled south, whose regime claims to 
be, and is widely recognized as, the “Government 
of Cyprus,” and the “Turkish Republic of North- 
ern Cyprus,” which is recognized only by Turkey. 

Over the years, the Cyprus problem has gener- 
ated much heat, dangers of violence and war, as 
well as many polemical and academic books. 
Cyprus: The Destruction of a Republic is a study 
of the first five years of the newly independent 
state established by the 1959-60 agreements 
concluded by Britain (the departing colonial pow- 
er), Greece and Turkey, and accepted by the 
political leaders of the Greek and Turkish Cypri- 
ots. In order to reach these agreements, the parties 
to them ruled out the principle of self-determina- 
tion, which for the Greeks meant the union of 
Cyprus with Greece and for the Turks meant 
partition of the island; moreover, both the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots accepted a carefully crafted 
bi-communal constitution that took account of the 
heavy Greek popular majority while providing 
safeguards and vetoes for the Turkish minority. 
Was the system unworkable, as the new republic’s 
president, Archbishop Makarios, claimed soon 
after the agreement? Probably, given the latent 
animosity between the two communities, their 
lack of experience in cooperative endeavors, and 
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the determination of Makarios to change it. In any 
event, as Sonyel’s book shows in detail, this 
arrangement did not work. There followed inter- 
communal strife, the exclusion of the Turkish 
Cypriots from the central government and threats 
of intervention from Turkey. 

The author follows the diplomacy of those 
years at the United Nations and in London, 
Washington, Athens, Ankara, and Nicosia. His 
main source materials, the British documents of 
the period, make possible a close view of British 
policy, or lack thereof, as the settlement of 1960 
unraveled. The policies of other governments are 
covered as well, but with less authority because, 
for the most part, they come through at second 
hand, as seen or reported by British officials. The 
many memoranda and diplomatic notes make 
interesting reading. Above all, they illustrate the 
inability of London and Washington, whose main 
concerns were their own strategic interests, either 
to restore the 1960 settlement or to find an 
acceptable alternative. 

In The Cyprus Imbroglio, Clement Dodd sets 
out to cover the entire story of the Cyprus prob- 
lem, from its beginnings until 1998. Because 
Dodd has a talent for getting to the point, he is 
able to reduce the manifold discussions and ma- 
neuvers to a clear and lean narrative without 
losing any of the essentials; he also includes 
substantial and useful appendices. The text may 
be a bit too lean, however, for readers wishing to 
know more about the personalities and motives of 
the leading actors such as the two principal 
negotiators, Glafcos Clerides and Rauf Denktaş, 
and especially the wily and “Byzantine” Arch- 
bishop Makarios. 

Both authors, who are British scholars, have 
Turkish connections. Sonyel, who is of Turkish 
Cypriot origin, has recently been a visiting pro- 
fessor in the Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus. Dodd has been chairman of modem 
Turkish studies at the University of London. 
These books are academic studies, not polemics. 
They do, however, tend to stress Turkish concerns 
and interests. In some ways, this is salutary 
because the Greek side of the conflict has received 
so much favor, especially in Europe and at the 
United Nations. 

These books do not unveil a solution to the 
Cyprus problem, though Dodd does suggest some 
smali steps that might head the parties in a more 


hopeful direction. He is correct in his view that 
admitting the “Government of Cyprus” (in Nico- 
sia) to the European Union (EV) will not make a 
settlement any easier, although some EU mem- 
bers seem to be of the opinion that it would. Since 
1974, all parties have lived with the status quo, 
which has acquired some elements of durability. 
As long as ultimate aims remain irreconcilable, 
however, the incentives to violence will be 
present. Indeed, with the buildup of arms, a 
disastrous war between Greece and Turkey is well 
within the realm of possibility. 


John C. Campbell is a former Vice President of 
the Middle East Institute. 


EGYPT 


Labor and the State in Egypt: Workers, 
Unions, and Economic Restructuring, by 
Marsha Pripstein Posusney. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1997. xii + 253 pages. Notes to 
p. 293. Bibl. to p. 312. Index to p. 327. $49.50 
cloth; $17.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Patrick Clawson 


Marsha Pripstein Posusney tells a good story 
based on detailed research about the Egyptian 
labor movement from 1952, to the mid-1990s. 
Labor and the State in Egypt is delightful: a 
scholarly book that is interesting as well as deeply 
informative. 

The author is careful to acknowledge the limi- 
tations of her research, especially that censorship 
and Egyptian government restrictions on re- 
searchers prevent her from compiling a fully 
accurate picture of the extent of protests at the 
factory level. In the absence of any better alter- 
native, her account relies, more than is desirable, 
on comments by national union leaders. It is not 
always clear if the issues that most concerned 
these union leaders were also the ones that moved 
workers, or whether union leaders complained 
loudly about reforms that would have undercut 
their power. 

Posusney’s early chapters describe the creation 
(in the late 1950s and 1960s) of the state corpo- 
ratist economy under President Jamal ‘Abd al- 


Nasir. While Nasir initially was hostile to the 
union movement, he later sought to incorporate 
labor unions into a unified structure strictly con- 
trolled by the state’s upper echelon. Posusney 
shows that while these unions were ineffective at 
preventing frequent local disputes—and indeed 
the corporatist structure made almost inevitable 
concessions by management when such disputes 
broke out—the system kept the local labor pro- 
tests from spreading, and thus tightly contained 
their political impact. She explores in detail the 
paradox that those most hurt by the strict central- 
ism of the union movement (i.e., the Marxist left) 
were among its greatest proponents, for it fit 
their preconceptions about how workers should 
organize. 

Posusney’s work addresses a major puzzle 
about the Egyptian economy in recent decades. 
President Anwar Sadat announced a commitment 
to a market-based economy in 1974. Yet, it took 
another 20 years for Egypt to put its economic 
house in order, setting the stage for the solid 
growth that the country has experienced since 
1995. Progress was torturously slow. The usual 
explanation for the delay is a lack of political will 
by Egyptian leaders. Posusney, however, argues 
that this explanation misreads the evidence. She 
contends that reforms were, in fact, held back by 
labor opposition: workers correctly saw these 
reforms as an erosion of the comfortable privi- 
leges of the state corporatist economy. Posusney 
presents sufficient evidence to make her case 
plausible, but does not explore the issue fully 
(since this is not the central point of her account). 
She is skillful at noting—-without asserting more 
than she has shown—that it is important to exam- 
ine the role of labor in order to understand the 
process of economic reform in countries through- 
out the developing world. 

Mercifully, Posusney spares the reader an ex- 
haustive discussion of theoretical frameworks. 
Her comments about theory are thus more inter- 
esting for being short. For instance, she argues 
that despite the extensive Marxist influence in the 
union movement in Egypt, workers were not 
motivated by a commitment class struggle but 
instead by their belief in a “moral economy,” that 
is, an economy in which workers and the state 
have reciprocal rights and responsibilities. 
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Patrick Clawson, Director for Research, The 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy 


Politics and Diplomacy in Egypt: The 
Diaries of Sir Miles Lampson 1935-1937, 
edited by M.E. Yapp. Oriental & African Ar- 
chives, 3. Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 
1977. xvii + 973 pages. Appends. to p. 993. Index 
to p. 1044. $185. 


Reviewed by John S.F. Parker 


This lengthy daily record, kept by a British official 
in Egypt who, although that country was (theoret- 
ically) independent, might still be called the 
“proconsul,” contains no big surprises. It illus- 
trates, sometimes in hour-by-hour detail and, at 
times, amusingly, what has long been the ac- 
cepted version of Egyptian politics between the 
two world wars: a shifting triangular contest 
between “the Palace” (Kings Fu’ad and Farug and 
their favorites), the Wafd party (which had, from 
its inception in 1919, aimed to end British occu- 
pation and control of Egypt) and the British 
“Residency” (which, beneath the surface of dip- 
lomatic courtesies, was always fortified by a 
visible armed force). The three-year period cov- 
ered in this volume encompasses the long crisis 
brought about by Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia and 
other, subsequent, manifestations of European 
imperial ambition in the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea areas. Great Britain’s half-hearted and inef- 
fectual attempts to avert Italy’s conquest of Ethi- 
opia aroused Benito Mussolini’s hostility and 
seemed to risk an Italian invasion or aerial blitz- 
krieg of Egypt. These efforts, along with some 
tactless pronouncements by British officials in 
London in December 1935, united many Egyptian 
politicians and notables in a “National Front” 
which sought to secure a treaty ending the 53-year 
British occupation of Egypt without leaving it 
defenseless against a possible attack by Italy from 
the west or southeast. Meanwhile, Britain’s stra- 
tegic resources were dangerously over-stretched. 
This caused policymakers in London, after ener- 
getic representations from their man in Cairo, Sir 
Miles Lampson, to consider a compromise with 
the Egyptians Thus, whereas several earlier at- 
tempts to conclude a treaty had failed, in August 
1936 the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was signed. 
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This agreement counts as the most important 
achievement of Sir Miles Lampson’s 12-year 
service in Egypt. 

Most of the diary entries included in this 
volume record Lampson’s daily interviews with 
Egyptian ministers, their (mainly British) “advis- 
ers” and senior members of his own staff. The 
entries abundantly, and perhaps surprisingly, il- 
lustrate how little the much-acclaimed treaty al- 
tered the crude facts of British “advice,” which 
was accompanied by the tacit threat of coercion. 
Despite the diarist’s demotion from High Com- 
missioner to Ambassador in 1936, his sessions 
with Mustafa Nahhas Pasha (the veteran Egyptian 
nationalist prime minister, who had reconciled 
Wafdists to the compromises which the treaty 
involved) nonetheless resemble those of the head- 
master calling in the head boy for firm, but 
friendly, admonitions about what is best for the 
school. Nabhas was harangued less often than was 
his predecessor, the somewhat enigmatic Tawfiq 
Nasim, who had been summoned to Lampson’s 
study about twice per week, sometimes twice per 
day. Lampton was, at least outwardly, deferential 
toward Kings Fwad and Faruq. In fact, Lampson 
was initially much taken with the 16-year-old 
King Faruq. However, during the long tussle 
(October-December 1937) between Faruq and 
Nahhas (the latter of whom the British Embassy 
backed), Lampson prophesied that the young 
monarch’s headstrong impetuosity and contempt 
for the constitution might one day cost him his 
throne. 

Yapp’s selection includes enough coverage of 
Lampson’s unofficial concerns to give a fairly 
rounded picture of the man. Seemingly less over- 
bearing than he became under the stresses of 
wartime, Lampson admits that he thoroughly 
enjoys his job. Despite a predictable whiff of 
“Orientalism” in his opinions about the Pashas, 
Lampson warms to several of them, including 
Nahhas, relishing their cynicism about political 
rivals and their characteristically Egyptian sense 
of humor. 

The book is admirably edited and produced, 
with 50 pages of introductory material, frequent 
explanatory footnotes and a comprehensive index. 
Readers with long memories of Egypt will recap- 
ture the country’s local flavors. Yet, they might be 
disappointed that scandals involving members of 
the British community are not elucidated and that, 


more regrettably, the biographical details about 
some of the dramatis personae are thin. ‘Uthman 
Amin Bey, the ambassador’s trusty and frequently 
used intermediary (who was later awarded British 
knighthood, and eventually assassinated), cer- 
tainly deserves a less sketchy footnote. But this is 
a very small quibble. These diaries will fascinate 
and entertain what may well be a limited reader- 
ship, and leave it hoping for three more substan- 
tial tomes that will carry the story to its 
conclusion—Lampson’s final departure from 
Cairo in 1946. 


John Parker, who was born in Egypt and spent his 
childhood there, was for many years a senior 
lecturer in history at the University of York, 
England. 


IRAN 


Iran and the Rise of Reza Shah: From 
Qajar Collapse to Pahlavi Power, by Cyrus 
Ghani. London: LB. Taurus, 1998. xiv + 412 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 421. Index of names to p. 434. $45. 


Reviewed by David Suratgar 


Cyrus Ghani, an Americanophile Iranian lawyer 
and renowned collector of books, manuscripts and 
prints on Iran and the region has been an indirect 
beneficiary-in-exile of the Iranian Revolution. He 
was fortunate to have left Iran with his library 
intact and with the financial resources to retire 
like Montaigne to his tower, with the time to 
contemplate and write. 

Iran and the Rise of Reza Shah is an impressive 
work. It is the result of Ghani’s unrivaled knowl- 
edge of primary sources in Persian and English, as 
well as his familiarity with German, French and 
Russian material. This book focuses on the period 
immediately following the 1919 agreement 
pressed on Iran by Lord George Curzon, who was 
ever anxious to use this country as part of the 
grand design to insulate his beloved India from 
German, and later, from Russian-inspired conspir- 
acies and encroachments. 

The book’s introduction carefully traces the 
ceaseless manipulation of Persian politics by both 
imperial Britain and Russia during the 19th cen- 


tury. The practice of realpolitik led the British 
Foreign Office to alternate between supporting 
and undermining political reforms in Persia. 
Ghani establishes the origins of Curzon’s policy 
and sets it against the backdrop of the weak Qajar 
dynasty and the endemic corruption that charac- 
terized Anglo-Persian relations. 

Ghani’s mastery of detail and fluid narrative 
style make this solid historical account an easy 
read. The book is very helpful in clarifying the 
story of the end of the Qajar dynasty and Britain’s 
promotion of Reza Khan’s ascendancy. Ghani 
reveals the clashes between the British Minister, 
Henry Cameron Norman (who served in Tehran 
from 1920-21) and Lord Curzon, who rejected 
Norman’s advice as well as that of British officials 
in New Delhi, but refused to allocate the financial 
and military resources necessary to support his 
ambitions. 

The book also presents clearly the intricate 
games played by Ahmad Shah, who was ever 
anxious to escape to the pleasure French resorts 
and rarely happy with British-endorsed prime 
ministers. Ghani provides a contrasting portrait of 
Reza Khan, who played the British game when it 
suited him, but cunningly masked his own game 
plan until the time for action presented itself. 

Ghani argues convincingly that the events of 
this period were just another chapter in Iran’s long 
history of humiliation by foreign powers. Ghani 
demonstrates that the failure of the constitutional 
experiment at the beginning of the 20th century, 
the constant threat posed by secessionist move- 
ments in key provinces, and the presence on 
Iranian territory of surrogate forces made Iran ripe 
for autocracy. Indeed, ironically, similar condi- 
tions had brought Agha Muhammad Khan and the 
Qajars to power at the end of the 18th century. 
Reza Shah rode the same path to power. ‘ 

The book ends with an epilogue that assesses 
the costs and benefits of Reza Shah’s reign. 
Unfortunately, the administrative policies of Reza 
Shah receive little coverage. The parallels with 
Kemal Atattirk’s reform agenda are, of course, 
Striking; the reactions from the Shi‘a clergy in 
Iran and from the Islamic movement in Turkey, to 
a large extent, stemmed from those reform efforts. 
There is little available in English on this facet of 
Reza Shah’s agenda. As a lawyer, Ghani could 
have provided more detailed treatment of the 
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development of the legal system, which was part 
of Reza Shah’s legacy. 

What would otherwise be a work of undoubted 
value to non-Farsi proficient readers is marred by 
a number of irritating and rather non-scholarly 
characteristics of the author. Although the book 
contains copious and interesting footnotes and 
biographical sketches of key personalities, it suf- 
fers from unsupported value judgments and brief 
character assessments often unsupported by evi- 
dence. These failings are also apparent in Ghani’s 
Tran and the West: A Critical Bibliography (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1987), in which he 
indulged personal prejudices, dismissing the work 
of certain scholars and travel writers. While this 
might be excusable in a “critical bibliography,” it 
is not in a serious work of historical scholarship. 

An illustration of this last point is Ghani’s 
description of a particular individual as “one of 
the most respected politicians of the 20th century” 
(p. 84). Another example is Ghani’s description of 
Arfa al-Dowleh as having an “...insatiable appe- 
tite for self aggrandisement and [as having] re- 
ceived some eight titles from successive Qajar 
Shahs, including the pseudo-title of ‘Prince’” (pp. 
167-68). The references that Ghani provides 
(where there are any) to support gossip such as 
this are often dispatches from the British mission 
in Tehran to the British Foreign Office. Given the 
thesis of the book, one wonders why Ghani relies 
on these sources at all, and why he fails to cite 
contemporary works, such as Farhad Diba’s Mo- 
hammad Mossadegh: A Political Biography (Lon- 
don: Croom Helm, 1986). 

In summary, Iran and the Rise of Reza Shah: 
From Qajar Collapse to Pahlavi Power is a 
valuable work that reflects Ghani’s extraordinary 
enthusiasm for bibliographical detail and fluid 
style, but that also betrays a penchant for gossip 
and a tendency to make biased judgments. 


David Suratgar is a London-based international 
lawyer and banker. 


ISRAEL 


Education, Empowerment, and Control: 
The Case of the Arabs in Israel, by Majid 
Al-Haj. Albany, NY, SUNY Press 1995. 223 
pages. Bibl. to p. 241. Index to p. 249. $18.95. 
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Reviewed by Mounir Farah 


Education, Empowerment, and Control is a 
unique and a meticulous work that scholars of 
Israeli-Palestinian relations, sociologists, and spe- 
cialists in curriculum development and educa- 
tional administration will find appealing. 

Majid Al-Haj begins the book with a useful 
theoretical framework for examining the role of 
education in society and how society views edu- 
cation. Al-Haj asks, “Does education shape soci- 
ety or is it shaped by society?” In addressing this 
question, the author utilizes the “conflict” and 
“positivist” approaches, applying them to the case 
of Arabs in Israel. The “conflict” approach repre- 
sents the view that education is an instrument 
used by the dominant group to indoctrinate the 
masses and to mold their culture, and, thus, is a 
means to preserve the accepted values and stan- 
dards. The “positivist” approach represents the 
view that educational curricula should emphasize 
objective knowledge, scientific consideration and 
planning in order to train students to function in 
the wider society, and consequently, use their 
knowledge to change society. 

Al-Haj argues that, whereas Israeli authorities 
have favored the conflict approach, Israeli-Arabs 
have viewed education as “a source of empower- 
ment for the minority” (p. 215). This is significant 
because the majority of upper and middle class 
Palestinian Arabs had left Palestine in 1948, while 
most of those who remained were village peas- 
ants. The latter believed that education was the 
only vehicle for upward social and economic 
mobility. In fact, education did improve the lives 
of some Palestinian Arabs; however, as Al-Haj 
points out, many others were unable to overcome 
the obstacles to advancement and the shortcom- 
ings of education itself. For instance, Al-Haj 
writes, “...42% of the Arabs who graduated from 
the University of Haifa during the period 1982- 
1987 are either unemployed or have taken up 
blue-collar jobs” (p. 24). Most ministries close 
their senior positions to Israeli-Arabs for “security 
reasons.” In the staffing of the ministry of educa- 
tion, where security is hardly a major consider- 
ation, Al-Haj notes, Israeli-Arabs held only 32 out 
of 980 senior positions in 1983 despite the fact 
that they comprised nearly 20 percent of Israel’s 
total student population. 


Over the four decades following the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, the quantitative 
progress in the education of Israeli-Arabs was 
remarkable. Education during the Mandatory and 
Ottoman periods had been the luxury of a select 
few among the middle and upper classes. Israel 
instituted a mass educational system. Notably, 
Arab women’s access to education expanded. 
From 1948-49 to 1990-91, the female student 
population in Arabic schools rose sharply from 
18.6 percent to 49 percent of the total enrollment. 
Nevertheless, the quality of education available to 
Israeli-Arabs has been disappointing, as have the 
career opportunities and other benefits they had 
expected to derive from education. 

Zionist exclusiveness and security consider- 
ations were the principal factors guiding Israeli 
decision makers in the formulation of education 
policies toward Israeli-Arabs. Although Israel has 
a democratic political system, it also has a strong 
Zionist nationalistic character. As a result of this, 
security considerations receive priority over the 
right of equal and fair education to all Israeli 
citizens. Palestinian Arabs, who make up nearly 
20 percent of Israel’s total population, bear the 
brunt of these skewed educational policies. As 
Al-Haj amply illustrates, this can be seen when 
Israeli-Arab education is compared with that of 
Israeli Jews. Furthermore, Israeli authorities con- 
trol Israeli-Arab school curricula, teacher training 
and textbooks. Israel used education to de-legiti- 
mize Palestinian-Arab nationalism, promote divi- 
siveness and recast the Israeli-Arabs into a 
submissive minority. 

Education, Empowerment, and Control is re- 
plete with statistical information relevant to all 
aspects of education in Israel. It includes 43 
tables, along with 10 charts and graphs. Al-Haj 
personally visited most Israeli-Arab school dis- 
tricts, conducted three extensive surveys, and 
interviewed 760 Israeli-Arabs in 31 towns and 
villages. The book includes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of primary and secondary sources in En- 
glish, Hebrew and Arabic. 

Al-Haj’s comprehensive coverage and analysis 
provide an invaluable contribution to the fields of 
education and Jewish-Arab relations in Israel. 


Mounir Farah, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction and King Fahd Middle East Studies 
Program, University of Arkansas (Fayetteville) 


. LEBANON 


Dilemmas of Democracy and Political 
Parties in Sectarian Societies: The Case of 
the PSP in Lebanon, by Nazih Richani. New 
York: St. Martin Press, 1998. viii + 152 pages. 
Notes to p. 172. Bibl. to p. 180. Index to p. 183. 
$49.95. 


Reviewed by Abdo I. Baaklini 


Nazih Richani’s book deals with a very important 
topic in contemporary world affairs: the demo- 
cratic challenges facing divided societies. The 
work represents a serious attempt to place in 
context the process of democratization in Leba- 
non and the role played in that process by the 
Progressive Socialist Party (PSP) and its founder, 
Kamal Jumblatt, as well as his son and successor, 
Walid Jumblatt. 

Based on his research findings, Richani points 
out that the literature on the Middle East, and 
specifically on Lebanon, ignores the role of orga- 
nized, secular, modem political parties and their 
contribution to liberal democratic transforma- 
tions. Asserting that the PSP is an example of a 
secular modern political party, the author dis- 
cusses the evolution of the party, including the 
dilemmas faced and the choices made, by its 
leaders. Despite a half-century of political activ- 
ity, the PSP (established in 1949) has failed to 
transform Lebanon into a liberal democratic pol- 
ity. More importantly for Richani, this party, 
which avowed secular socialist principles, para- 
doxically ended up representing the narrow sec- 
tarian interests of the Druze of Lebanon, not even 
the whole Druze community (i.e., that which, 
historically, had allegiance to the feudal House of 
Jumblatt). 

In an attempt to explain this paradox, Richani 
adopts an amended version of a rational choice 
model wherein rationality and structural factors 
are both considered pertinent to the analysis of 
decision making and political behavior. In addi- 
tion, Richani analyzes historical contingencies; 
institutional arrangements (rules of the game that 
structure power); social and political structures; 
and the leaders’ social backgrounds, ideologies, 
perceptions, and objectives (p. 13). This approach 
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avoids the trap of cultural determinism favored by 
many political scientists, as well as the rigidity of 
the structural approach to explaining political 
phenomena. 

In developing his thesis, Richani, arrives at 
some interesting conclusions, such as the relation- 
ship between political parties and structures of 
power on the one hand, and the rules of the game 
on the other; and the importance of equalizing 
opportunities among different groups in society 
during the process of transition to democracy. 

Richani’s argument is based on a number of 
value assumptions about democratization, politi- 
cal parties and the Lebanese political system that 
are far from uncontroversial. There is a liberal 
bias, for example, that leftist political parties are 
more secular than their counterparts on the right. 
The author also assumes that secular democracy 
of the industrial West is the only way to organize 
society democratically. Furthermore, he assumes 
that Lebanese politics is less-than-secular because 
it recognizes the interests of various sects, rather 
than subsume them under an abstract national 
rubric. 

The author seems to be working from an 
idealized conception of western industrialized 
democracies. Sectarian, ethnic and other differ- 
ences, are alive and well in all industrialized 
democracies; moreover, the expression of these 
differences is becoming an increasingly important 
influence on political behavior. The expression of 
these differences and their political salience are 
intensifying even in the United States, as illus- 
trated by the voting behavior of Blacks, Jews, 
Hispanics, and Whites. To insist that the only 
legitimate and rational differentiation in society is 
that of economic and social difference, is dog- 
matic and unsupported by empirical evidence. 
Indeed, the author’s own research reveals that 
even in societies which possess a sense of secular 
national unity, divisive sectarian (or other identi- 
ty-based) entities can rapidly evolve, as the cases 
of Israel and the PSP (the topic of this book) 
demonstrate. 

Finally, Richani paints an exaggerated picture 
of the imbalance of power among the various 
sects in Lebanon. While it is true, for example, 
that the Maronite Christians ended up with the 
privilege of holding the Presidency, the other 
sects held very important positions (both in the 
executive and the legislative branches) that pro- 
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vided effective control over the exercise of pres- 
idential power. Presidents who ignored these 
limitations faced popular wrath and, eventually, 
weakened their position. As the author correctly 
observes, the Taif Agreement and the constitu- 
tional changes it ushered in, did not fundamen- 
tally change the formula of power sharing among 
the various sects; it simply ratified the status quo 
ante. Lebanon’s political system—the ways it 
accommodated sectarian and ethnic differences— 
deserves a better treatment than this book pro- 
vides, especially now, ‘when the classical 
idealized conception of liberal democracy has 
failed to produce viable and stable democracies in 
divided societies. 


Dr. Abdo I. Baaklini is Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration and Policy and Director of the Cen- 
ter for Legislative Development, The University at 
Albany, State University of New York. 


OMAN 


Oman: Political Development in a Chang- 
ing World, by Carol J. Riphenburg. Westport, 
CT and London: Praeger Publishers, 1998. xii + 
237 pages. Bibl. to p. 242. Index to p. 248. 
$59.95, 


Reviewed by W. Lynn Rigsbee II 


Praeger is to be commended for publishing Carol 
J. Riphenburg’s Oman: Political Development in 
a Changing World, especially after its previous 
text, The Sultanate of Oman: A Twentieth Century 
History (New York: Praeger, 1995) by Miriam 
Joyce, was not well received.! 

Riphenburg’s work provides an insightful anal- 
ysis of Omani political development since the 
advent of the Qabus regime. In eight chapters, she 
covers the issues of historical legacy, political and 
economic development, evolving gender equality 
and foreign policy. 


ane 

1. See reviews of Miriam Joyce, The Sultanate 
of Oman: A Twentieth Century History, (London and 
Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 1995), by Calvin H. 
Allen, Jr., in The Middle East Journal, no. 2 (Spring 
1996), pp. 278-79; and by W. Lynn Rigsbee II in MESA 
Bulletin, no. 1 (July 1996), p. 107. 


Of particular importance is her examination of 
the Sultanate’s evolving “democracy” within the 
context of Oman’s political culture. This culture, 
which is Islamic and patriarchal, ensures that 
resulting institutions will be appropriate for the 
society. 

Riphenburg shows that the Islamic components 
of Oman’s political culture and evolving democ- 
racy are based in the Qur’anic principles of shura 
(consultation) and ijma‘ (consensus). These con- 
cepts have been used by Sultan Qabus as the 
justification for the establishment of the Majlis 
al-Shura, or Consultative Council. The members 
of the Majlis are elected by “nominating colleges” 
from each of Oman’s wilayat (governorates). 
These colleges consist of “notables”—men and 
women of high standing in their community who 
assemble in public to nominate individuals to the 
Majlis. The names of nominees are then passed to 
the deputy prime minister of legal affairs, and, 
ultimately, to Sultan Qabus himself for the final 
selection of the Majlis membership. 

Thus, the Majlis is, as the author notes, an 
institution based on indirect nomination and rep- 
resentation. As a result, it is not, in the Western 
sense, a democratically elected representative 
body. Despite this limitation, the establishment of 
the Majlis marks the beginning of representative 
government in the Sultanate. 

As presented by Riphenburg, the patriarchal 
component of Oman’s political culture is evident 
in the sultan-centered nature of the political sys- 
tem. Throughout the text, the author mentions that 
Omanis regard the sultan as personally responsi- 
ble for the end of the Zofar War, the economic 
development of the country, the creation of the 
Majlis al-Shura and the proclamation of the Basic 
Law of the State (constitution). Sultan Qabus is 
thus viewed as the father of modern Oman. 

That Sultan Qabus alone is responsible for 
Oman’s “renaissance” is, of course, the official 
ideology of the State. The analysis of Oman 
presented by Riphenburg supports this ideological 
claim. The historical record also lends some 
credibility to it. Sulfan Qabus is responsible for 
providing the environment in which Oman’s re- 
naissance was and is possible. He successfully 
guided Oman through its most difficult period, 
that of the Zofar War, and ensured the establish- 
ment of a national identity. Furthermore, it is he 
who is preparing the Sultanate for the period that 


follows his reign through the creation of the 
Majlis and the issuing of the Basic Law. 

The one weakness in Riphenburg’s text is her 
over-reliance on secondary sources. Only a hand- 
ful of Omani and other primary documents are 
listed in the chapter references and the selected 
bibliography. The author also failed to consult the 
wealth of material available from The Economist 
Intelligence Unit (UK), the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service (US), and the Middle East 
Economic Digest (UK). Notwithstanding this de- 
ficiency, this book is, overall, a careful examina- 
tion of Oman’s political system. 


W. Lynn Rigsbee I, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Marshall University, 
Huntington (WV) 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Armed Struggle and the Search for State: 
The Palestinian National Movement, 
1949-1993, by Yezid Sayigh. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1997, xliv + 692 pages. Notes 
to p. 841. Bibl. to p. 912. Index to p. 953. $99. 


Reviewed by Rashid Khalidi 


This book is likely to be the last word on the topic 
of Palestinian armed struggle, both because there 
is little to say beyond Yezid Sayigh’s extensive 
chronicle and analysis, and because it examines a 
phase of Palestinian history that has definitively 
ended. Even if some of the names he mentions are 
still familiar ones in the post-Oslo (1993) era, 
these people are no longer the fiery young clan- 
destine nationalist revolutionaries described in 
this book. Many have become aged, conservative 
bureaucrats and policemen far more likely to be 
engaged in negotiating with their erstwhile foes in 
Israel and the Arab countries than to be fighting 
them. 

Armed Struggle and the Search for State exam- 
ines the post-1948 development of the Palestinian 
national movement through the prism of “armed 
struggle,” the slogan raised by the Palestinian 
nationalist factions to describe their military ac- 
tion against Israel. This work is monumental for 
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reasons which go far beyond its hefty size, be- 
cause of the intensive research involved, includ- 
ing more than 400 interviews carried out over 15 
years, and the comprehensive utilization of the 
literature on the Palestinian national movement 
since the 1950s. Few authors could have brought 
to this task the necessary expertise and personal 
experience, combined with a critical faculty and 
apparently inexhaustible patience. The result is a 
work that combines an acute assessment of the 
performance of the Palestinian national move- 
ment until the Oslo accords of 1993 with a 
detailed chronicle of the evolution of Palestinian 
political life during those years. 

Because he knew, worked with, or served 
alongside, so many of those he interviewed for 
this book, and retained their respect, Sayigh was 
able to elicit information which few other scholars 
could have. His personal involvement in many of 
the events he describes, moreover, gave him a 
singular and profound perspective on them. The 
product of this prodigious effort is comprehensive 
and complete, and may, indeed, be unique in 
terms of its combination of careful scholarship 
and an inside perspective. 

For many years, much writing on Middle East 
history and politics was the work of scholars with 
a deep involvement on the Israeli side. These 
included former officers in the intelligence ser- 
vices, diplomats and scholars who were able to 
obtain privileged access to policy-makers and 
closed Israeli archives. Many of these works were 
characterized by a lack of objectivity and a bias in 
favor of Israel. As the work of the Israeli “new 
historians” has shown, in certain fields like the 
history of the events of 1948, the effects of that 
bias were deplorable. 

Only in recent years, with the appearance of a 
few works like this one, have readers been ex- 
posed to a perspective that reflects the Palestinian 
experience and embodies privileged information 
from the Palestinian side. In spite of his extensive 
personal involvement with the Palestinian move- 
ment, Yezid Sayigh has managed to avoid the 
pitfall of excessive sympathy for the cause of his 
own people. Difficult though it must have been, he 
makes a scrupulous attempt to be objective. In- 
deed, he is quite critical of many aspects of the 
behavior of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
and its constituent groups. 
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Sayigh’s critiques of the ideology and perfor- 
mance of the Palestinian resistance movement 
constitute the best parts of the book. His treatment 
of the movement’s practice of attacking civilians 
(pp. 210 ff.) tackles a difficult subject bluntly. 
Actions such as these are described forthrightly as 
terrorism, a word which Palestinian spokesper- 
sons always avoided. Sayigh is highly critical of 
Fath’s “fundamental inability to understand the 
sources of the Zionist appeal to the Jews or the 
nature of the Jewish society that had emerged 
since the establishment of Israel in 1948” (p. 212). 
He- notes the exceedingly modest military 
achievements of the Palestinian armed struggle, 
even at its height (before 1970). While such 
attitudes may not be welcome to all, they provide 
a refreshing change.from the uncritical and unre- 
flective tone of the analyses of some Palestinian 
authors. ; 

The main criticism that can be made of this 
book is that there is too much description of too 
many events, and not enough trenchant analysis 
of the kind mentioned above. At times, the detail 
becomes wearing, and some of it will seem 
superfluous to non-experts. Nevertheless, 
Sayigh’s faithful attention to every aspect of 
Palestinian political and military activity from 
1949 to 1993 will be welcome to many; all serious 
students of the subject will appreciate this book’s 
coniprehensive analysis of the Palestinian na- 
tional movement. 


Rashid Khalidi is Director of the Center for 
International Studies at the University of 
Chicago. 


TURKEY 


The End of the Ottoman Empire, 1908- 
1923, by A.L. Macfie. Turning Points. Gen. Ed: 
Keith Robbins. London and New York: Addison 
Wesley Longman, Ltd., 1998. ix + 239 pages. 
Gloss. to p. 246. Maps to p. 253. Index to p. 258. 
$17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael Fischbach 


The first in a new series on “Turning Points” in 
history, this general work offers a succinct discus- 


sion of the final years of the Ottoman Empire 
from the Young Turk coup of 1908 to the extinc- 
tion of the House of Osman by Mustafa Kemal 
(Atatiirk) in 1923. Working largely with second- 
ary sources, historian A.L. Macfie has produced 
an accessible political history of this period that 
will serve well as an undergraduate textbook and 
a handy reference guide, but will not contribute 
much to the specialist. 

Macfie’s book approaches the topic from the 
perspective of political history, and begins with a 
discussion of the 1908 Young Turk revolution. In 
conducting this discussion, as in exploring other 
issues throughout this work, the author synthe- 
sizes many of the recent debates. One of these 
debates deals with the charge, levied both at the 
time of the Committee for Union and Progress 
(CUP) revolution and thereafter, that freemasons 
and Jews played roles in forming the CUP and 
other opposition movements in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Macfie holds that this charge, while perhaps 
exaggerated, contains some truth. He also notes 
carefully that, contrary to what many believe, the 
CUP’s July 1908 actions were not met with 
universal admiration and jubilation; accordingly, 
he describes the counter-revolution of April 1909 
as primarily a military mutiny. 

Macfie also synthesizes recent scholarship on 
the degree to which minorities supported the 1908 
revolution and whether the CUP advanced Turki- 
fication or Ottoman nationalism. He considers the 
CUP as more benign than is often portrayed; 
moreover, he regards the committees and Turki- 
fication policy as less important to the CUP and as 
less popular than others have posited. The author 
notes that Ottomanism continued to exert strong 
support among both Turks and non-Turks, and 
that Turkification was not universally accepted, 
even among Turks. Nor was Arabism widely 
hailed among the Empire’s Arab population. 

The author’s treatment of the crucial years of 
war is also deft and multi-faceted. He devotes 
considerable space to the turmoil engendered by 
the Balkan Wars, the Tripolitanian War, and the 
First World War. He notes how the First Balkan 
War of 1912 nearly destroyed the Empire. Macfie 
also postulates that the Ottoman-German alliance 
of 1914 was a sudden one, inspired partly by 
Britain’s abandonment of decades of suspicion 
toward Russia. Fearing that they would be de- 
prived of Western support against Russian expan- 


sionism, the Ottomans, despite considerable 
indecision about which side to back, turned to- 
wards Germany. Beyond the intricacies of diplo- 
macy, the author also discusses the military 
dimensions of these wars, contrasting the Otto- 
mans’ generally good performance in Tripolitania 
and the First World War with their abysmal 
performance in the First Balkan War. 

The final portions of the book deal with the 
tumultuous events of 1918-1923. This was the 
period of the Armistice of Mudros, the harsh 
Treaty of Sévres, the Allied invasion, the Otto- 
man-nationalist civil war, the expulsion of the 
Greeks, the victory of Mustafa Kemal’s national- 
ists, and the demise of the sultanate. Here, too, 
Macfie provides a useful, detailed narrative that 
incorporates some of the recent scholarship on 
this period. 

Macfie’s conclusion posits four main factors 
that contributed to the Ottomans’ demise: the 
inability of the Turks to adapt to capitalism, the 
rise of nationalism, Great Power intervention, and 
defeat in war. However, he focuses less on the 
first of these than one would have hoped. He also 
concludes that the CUP played a crucial role in 
the establishment of modern Turkey in the waning 
days of the Empire, and that this fact is borne out 
in the continuing importance of the military in the 
Empire’s successor states. Once again, develop- 
ing these themes more fully in the body of the 
work would have strengthened it. 

The book has several shortcomings, especially 
for a specialist. Macfie breaks no new major 
ground, nor do his few footnotes guide the reader 
to primary sources. He fails to employ a consis- 
tent Arabic or Turkish transliteration system. For 
the Tukish letter “c,” for instance, the author 
employs “dj” in some places (“Djemal”) but “c” 
in others (“Celaleddin”). “Hakki” is spelled 
“Haqqi” elsewhere. Certain facts are incorrect, or 
at least reflect printing errors; for example, the 
Gulf War occurred in 1991, not 1993 (p. 235). 

All considered, Macfie’s work accomplishes its 
modest goals: to provide a narrative political 
history of the final years of the Ottoman Empire 
for non-specialists. The End of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, 1908—1923 can be a useful supplement for 
college and university professors, as the presence 
of its glossary and low paperback price indicate. 
But this is not a book aimed at an advanced 
scholarly audience, much less at Ottomanists. 
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Michael R. Fischbach is Associate Professor of 
History and Director of the Palestinian American 
Research Center at Randolph-Macon College. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE AND 
MUSIC 


Let Jasmine Rain Down: Song and Re- 
membrance among Syrian Jews, by Kay 
Kaufman Shelemay. Chicago and London: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1998. xvi + 266 pages. 
Refs. to p. 278. Index to p. 291. $65 cloth; $25 
paper. 


Reviewed by Robert Fleisher 


The term contrafactum denotes the practice in 
early vocal music of replacing an existing song 
text with a new one, usually of different character. 
Kay Kaufman Shelemay’s illuminating study ex- 
amines the Syrian-Jewish pizmon, a modern hy- 
brid version of the contrafactum that combines 
the melody of Arab popular songs with Hebrew 
devotional lyrics. Shelemay is professor of music 
at Harvard University and president of the Society 
for Ethnomusicology. The book is based on field 
work, including 36 interviews conducted during 
the period 1984-93 and 11 music sessions re- 
corded between 1984 and 1985. An accompany- 
ing compact disc includes many examples 
discussed in the text, most of which also appear in 
musical transcription. 

The introduction situates this study at the inter- 
section of multiple disciplines through which the 
author seeks “to move ethnomusicological inquiry 
more directly into the domain of memory studies” 
(p. 6). The chapters explore various aspects of the 
pizmon tradition, including Syrian-Jewish migra- 
tion, musicians and music theory (maqam), and 
the processes of commissioning, composing and 
performing pizmonim. Following traditional Arab 
musical practice (mirrored also in the vocal im- 
provisations that often precede pizmonim), each 
of the six chapters is preceded by a “prelude” 
featuring a single pizmon that exemplifies the 
focus of the chapter, and by a discussion of an 
occasion on which the author heard it performed. 
These vivid descriptions and the many interview 
excerpts throughout the book provide an intimate 
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sense of the contexts in which these songs are 
heard, as well as the multiple meanings they bear. 
Shelemay’s central focus throughout is “the role 
of the pizmon as a carrier of individual and 
collective memory, as a source for social history, 
and as a locus for future studies of the relationship 
between cultural and cognitive processes” (p. 14). 

In its essence, the pizmon reflects the (minimal- 
ly) dual identity of Syrian Jews and the extent to 
which their heritage is inseparable from Arab 
culture. Popular Arab (often Egyptian) songs 
generally provide the musical framework, though 
a small number of pizmonim (e.g., “Frère 
Jacques” and “God Bless America”) use melodies 
of other origins, including European classical 
(vocal and instrumental) works. The “compositio” 
of a pizmon substitutes a hymn of praise for the 
typically secular lyric of the Arab song, while the 
original rhyme and assonance schemes are re- 
tained by the new Hebrew text. Thus, despite 
strained Arab-Jewish relations and the emigration 
of most Syrian Jews, pizmonim both unify this 
transnational community and preserve its links to 
Arab culture and history. 

Women participate in the social events that 
preserve pizmonim and are familiar with much of 
the repertory, but this tradition is largely one by, 
about and for men. Composed by a rabbi, a cantor 
or an amateur, pizmonim are performed both in 
the synagogue and in the home, usually to cele- 
brate festive occasions in the male life cycle (i.e., 
birth, circumcision, bar-mitzvah and wedding). 
They are usually dedicated to an individual and 
sung by a group of men, often accompanied by 
one or more instruments. 

Shelemay portrays the tradition and repertory 
of piznonim as important resources of memory 
and continuity within the modern Halabi (from 
Aleppo) Syrian-Jewish population in its diaspora 
communities of Brooklyn (New York), Mexico 
City and Jerusalem. The individual and collective 
memories recorded in, and sustained by, these 
songs pertain to the complex relationship between 
the circumstances that gave rise to the composi- 
tion of their new texts and the variety of occasions 
whose place is secured in the established and 
increasingly documented repertoire through re- 
peated performance. Following a practice associ- 
ated with Jewish mysticism, pizmonim texts 
typically encode a considerable amount of perti- 
nent information, including the names (which, in 


Hebrew, carry additional meanings) of the text’s 
composer as well as that of the individual(s) 
commemorated. Each pizmonim performance 
likewise serves to link the present celebration and 
those celebrated to others remembered in the past, 
including the biblical figures whose names they 
may bear. The original Arab song carries its own 
association, as does its language, which continues 
to be spoken by Syrian Jews, who also prefer its 
use in informal musical settings. 

Let Jasmine Rain Down is a timely and 
thoughtful study of a cultural tradition and a 
musical repertory that has “assumed an increas- 
ingly important role as both a celebration of and 
an anchor for lives lived in changing times and in 
shifting geographic spaces” (p. 212). It is essential 
reading for those interested in Middle Eastern 
music and “Judeo-Arab” culture, but also a book 
that may be well appreciated by the general 
reader-listener. 


Robert Fleisher is Professor of Music at Northern 
Illinois University (DeKalb) and the author of 
Twenty Israeli Composers: Voices of a Culture 
(Detroit, MI: Wayne State University Press, 
1997). 


BIOGRAPHY 


Arafat: From Defender to Dictator, by 
Said Aburish. New York and London: 
Bloomsbury Publishing, 1998. 325 pages. 
Notes to p. 341. Bibl. to p. 348. Index to p. 
360. $25.95. 


Reviewed by Rex Brynen 


Yasir ‘Arafat has been the subject of more than a 
half-dozen book-length biographies. This distinc- 
tion marks his historical importance in the evolu- 
tion of the modern Palestinian nationalist 
movement. It also points to the difficulty of 
penning the definitive account of a man adept at 
political maneuvering, who has also often embroi- 
dered, rewritten or obfuscated his own past. Some 
biographies of ‘Arafat paint a surface impression; 
others are politically-inspired and transparently 
biased works, tending to praise or disparage the 
subject. Still others, notably Behind the Myth by 


Andrew Gower and Tony Walker (New York: 
Olive Branch Press, 1992), attempt a more bal- 
anced evaluation of ‘Arafat’s complexities, 
strengths and shortcomings. 

Said Aburish’s recent contribution generally 
falls into this final category. The book traces 
‘Atafat’s early history, his rise to the leadership of 
Fath and the chairmanship of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO), his years in exile, and 
his more recent leadership of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). Aburish’s overall evaluation of 
‘Arafat is mixed. On the one hand, the author 
praises ‘Arafat’s leadership skills during crises; 
his single-minded determination and devotion to 
the Palestinian cause; and his astute strategic 
decision-making, which resulted in the rebirth of 
Palestinian identity, the mobilization of armed 
struggle, and the decision to embark on the pursuit 
of a peaceful resolution of the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict. On the other hand, Aburish argues, “the 
soundness of Arafat’s strategic decisions has al- 
ways suffered from the methods he used to realize 
them” (p. 322). In particular, the author cites 
problems of patronage, corruption, cronyism, au- 
thoritarianism, and a failure to build independent, 
durable and effective Palestinian institutions. 
Given ‘Arafat’s fundamental impact on the evo- 
lution of the Palestinian polity, especially since 
the establishment of limited self-rule in the West 
Bank and Gaza, these deficiencies are important. 
Indeed, Aburish concludes by emphasizing the 
need for a new Palestinian leadership. 

However, this book has some weaknesses. 
First, it contains far less information on the 
evolution of Fath and the PLO than do other 
sources. This is largely because the broad, sweep- 
ing coverage of Palestinian political history does 
not allow Aburish to address any particular epi- 
sode in great detail. Furthermore, the book con- 
tributes relatively little information that is new. 

Second, there are a number of careless errors. 
The Palestinian Preventative Security Service 
(PSS) commander is Jibril (not “Jibreen”) Rajub 
(pp. 281, 290), and the PSS, itself, is largely 
comprised of local ex-intifada activists, not exter- 
nal ex-Palestine Liberation Army personnel. 
Western countries provided financial support to 
the Palestinian police in 1994 not because of the 
PA’s “lack of preparedness” (p. 281), but rather 
because the PA had yet to gain control from Israel 
of the necessary tax revenues to cover start-up and 
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recurrent costs. Donors did not allocate $700 
million to the PA budget for 1994 (the actual 
amount disbursed for budgetary support was $184 
million), and Terje Larsen did not arrange a “$150 
million package of emergency aid without any 
strings attached” (p. 288). On the contrary, donor 
assistance was subject to fairly stringent safe- 
guards. ‘Arafat could not have diverted $18 mil- 
lion from the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
into a private bank account (p. 305), since the 
IMF has provided absolutely no financial aid to 
the Palestinian Authority, only technical assis- 
tance. Although the figure $323 million is fre- 
quently cited, the PA Public Monitoring 
Department never reported that this sum was “lost 
to corruption” (p. 308). In fact, the report empha- 
sizes that revenues were foregone, arguably for 
policy reasons (e.g., neither customs duties from 
returnees nor electrical bill payments from the 
poor were collected, while public land was made 
available for low-cost housing). 

A third weakness is Aburish’s tendency to 
explain ‘Arafat’s behavior in cultural terms, as “a 
throwback to another age—the age of the brave, 
uneducated wily Arab chief,” (p. 323), who can- 
not truly be understood by outsiders because of 
their failure to appreciate fully Arab culture. Yet, 
as described in the book, ‘Arafat’s leadership 
style seems to be an archetypical case of neopat- 
rimonialism—rooted in weak institutions, hierar- 
chical personal leadership and the use of the state 
and other patronage resources for purposes of 
political control. From this perspective, little of 
what ‘Arafat does seems surprising; on the con- 
trary, his behavior is highly predictable. This also 
helps to explain how ‘Arafat’s position and pop- 
ularity remain (if repeated public opinion polls are 
accurate) substantially stronger than many Pales- 
tinian intellectuals would like to believe. 

In short, Arafat: From Defender to Dictator is 
an interesting book which contains some insights, 
but somewhat lacks analytical rigor. Those inter- 
ested in ‘Arafat the man, the Palestinian move- 
ment and the future of Palestinian self- 
determination will find this book valuable 
reading. 


Rex Brynen, Department of Political Science, 
McGill University 
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Louis Massignon: The Crucible of Com- 
passion, by Mary Louise Gude. London and 
South Bend, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1996. xii + 283 pages. n.p. 


Reviewed by Gerhard Bowering 


Mary Louise Gude’s biography of Louis Mas- 
signon (1883-1962) is written with a deep sense 
of admiration and with an elegant touch. It intro- 
duces the complex life curve of this French 
orientalist and historian to an American audience 
that has largely ignored his scholarly work on 
Islamic mysticism. Massignon took a deeply per- 
sonal view of Sufism, i.e. Islamic mysticism, and 
spent much of his life exploring Muslim spiritu- 
ality through the lens of his interpretation of 
al-Hallaj, the Muslim mystic who was cruelly 
executed in Baghdad in the year 922. The more 
Massignon’s wide-ranging research entered into 
the world of this mystic, the more the author saw 
him as a martyr to the claim of mystical union 
with God—a Muslim copy of Jesus of Nazareth 
nailed to the cross. For Massignon, scholarship 
and spirituality merged in an inextricable symbi- 
osis which, however, he achieved only after a 
long journey of personal introspection and aca- 
demic reflection. 

Over several decades, Massignon evolved from 
a genuine agnostic and a proud French military 
officer into a devout Catholic who advocated 
peace and social justice and, in the later years of 
his marriage, was ordained a Melkite priest. In 
addition, he developed from a philologist and 
historian, who wrote his first major book on Leo 
Africanus, into a scholar of Islam, who had 
enormous empathy for his subject of study and 
uncanny instincts when reading Muslim sources. 
With unbounded zeal and wide erudition Mas- 
signon focused all his energies on al-Hallaj, 
whom he regarded „as the prototypical martyr- 
mystic of Islam. In characteristic fashion, Mas- 
signon engaged both his mind and heart in the 
quest to discover the vestiges of God in the 
spiritual traces that Muslim mystics had left in 
their Arabic texts. Though at first attracted espe- 
cially to those Muslim countries which had a 
history of involvement with French colonialism 
(i.e., Morocco, Algeria and Egypt), it was in Iraq, 
while traveling on the Tigris river, that Massignon 


experienced a deep personal crisis in May 1908. 
Often termed a “conversion,” this episode in- 
cluded a botched suicide attempt and, possibly, an 
attack of malaria. Massignon emerged from the 
experience convinced that he had been guided 
through the Muslim God of transcendence to the 
Christian God of love and that his abiding sense 
of the divine retained both facets. From that point 
on he set out fervently to produce books and 
articles, one after the other, ever searching for the 
scholarly solution to the personal symbiosis of 
Islam and Christianity that he had attained. 

His religious quest led to the initiation of the 
Badaliyya, a prayer group founded in Damietta in 
1934, that tried first to invite Arab Christians, and 
then Christians generally, to engage in prayer, 
fasting and sacrifice with the aim of substituting 
themselves for their Muslim brethren and in their 
name live the ideal of total self-effacement that 
Massignon espied in the Crucified Lord. This 
desire to be Arab with the Arabs and Muslim with 
the Muslims, while at the same time remaining 
totally driven by the Christian inspiration, marked 
both Massignon’s prayer life and scholarly activ- 
ity. His multi-volume monograph on al-Hallaj (an 
English translation of which was published in four 
volumes by Princeton University Press in 1982), 
his book-length essay on the origins of mystical 
language in Islam (in English translation, pub- 
lished by Notre Dame University Press in 1997), 
and the many studies that accompanied and fol- 
lowed these major works are marked by a rea- 
soned and self-conscious subjectivity, as the 
author struggles for a balance between academic 
impartiality and deep empathy toward his subject. 

Scholars may notice in Massignon’s works 
elements of wishful speculation and haphazard 
source-critical referencing. Contemporary Chris- 
tians may be less fervently inclined than was 
Massignon to follow another faith. However, 
scholars of Islam and committed Christians alike 
will be awestruck by, and will admire, Massign- 
on’s attempt to achieve a living synthesis of Islam 
and Christianity and accomplish a genuine sym- 
biosis of study and prayer. 


Gerhard Bowering, Professor of Islamic Studies, 
Yale University 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


State Building and Late Development, by 
David Waldner. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1999. x + 240 pages. Index to p. 246. 
$49.95 cloth; $18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Gawdat Bahgat 


This is an interesting study of institution-building 
and economic performance. The main question 
that this book addresses is the impact of state 
institutions on the level of economic development 
a particular country can achieve. Waldner chooses 
four case studies (Syria, Turkey, Korea, and 
Taiwan) to prove the connection between these 
two variables. The main argument is that elite 
heterogeneity has hindered the economic devel- 
opment of the former two countries while elite 
homogeneity has contributed to the economic 
prosperity of the latter two. Waldner’s findings 
notwithstanding, it is important to take into con- 
sideration this caveat: the contrast between elite 
heterogeneity and homogeneity provides only a 
partial explanation of why some countries 
progress economically and others do not. That is 
to say, low intensity of elite conflict is a neces- 
sary, but not a sufficient condition for economic 
development. 

Probably the greatest contribution of this book 
is its detailed and thorough theoretical approach. 
The author carefully introduces a well-established 
model to make his argument. The model includes 
an independent variable (level of elite conflict: 
high vs. low), an intervening variable (economic 
policy: precocious Keynesianism vs. develop- 
mental state) and a dependent variable (economic 
prosperity: failure vs. success). Another important 
contribution is the comparative analysis between 
four different countries, some of which (Syria, in 
particular) have received little attention by polit- 
ical economists due to a lack of accurate data. 

Still, like any other good book, this one has 
shortcomings. First, although Waldner’s treat- 
ment of the theory of state building and economic 
development is adequate, his empirical analysis is 
not. More economic data is needed to substantiate 
his theoretical argument. Moreover, some con- 
cepts, such as “elite conflict,” need to be opera- 
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tionalized. In other words, the reader needs to 
know precisely what the author means by the 
“level of elite conflict” and the “level of state 
intervention” in the economic system. Second, 
there is no doubt that the structure of the elite has 
a significant impact on economic performance. At 
the same time, however, it is clear that other 
variables such as culture, history, and the global 
system, among others, play a role in shaping 
economic policy and prosperity. Waldner talks 
about only some of these variables, and too 
briefly. Third, the author’s choice of these four 
countries as his case studies requires further 
explanation. A more coherent sample (e.g., four 
Middle Eastern states or four Asian countries) 
would probably have sharpened the main argu- 
ment of this study. Finally, Waldner does not 
specify the time span of the analysis. Does it 
cover the last 100 years? The last 50? This 
uncertainty raises some questions regarding the 
validity of some of Waldner’s hypotheses. For 
example, one can argue that, over the past three 
decades (unlike, say, during the 1950s and 
1960s), Syria has enjoyed a low level of elite 
conflict. 

These shortcomings notwithstanding, Waldner 
has produced an important contribution to the 
literature on the political economy of the Middle 
East and South East Asia. More studies are 
needed to explain the variation in economic per- 
formance between these two regions. 


Gawdat Bahgat, Director of Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, Indiana University of Pennsylva- 
nia, is the author of The Persian Gulf at the Dawn 
of the New Millennium and numerous articles on 
the Middle East. 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


The Days, by Taha Hussein. Translated by E.H. 
Paxton, Hilary Wayment and Kenneth Cragg. 
Cairo: The American University in Cairo Press, 
1997. xiv + 656 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $19.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Aida A. Bamia 
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Writing about popular books such as Taha Hus- 
sein’s, The Days (first published in Arabic as 
Al-Ayyam in 1929) presents a difficulty of a 
special nature. What remains to be said about a 
work and an author well known to specialists of 
modern Arabic literature and those interested in 
the field? 

Al-Ayyam received the immediate attention of 
translators soon after its publication in three 
separate volumes in Arabic. The first volume, 
translated by E. H. Paxton, appeared in 1932 
under the title, An Egyptian Childhood. The 
second volume, The Stream of Days, translated by 
Hilary Wayment, was published in English in 
1948, while Kenneth Cragg’s translation of the 
third volume, A Passage to France, appeared in 
1973. The new edition of Al-Ayyam is published 
under a single title, The Days. Thus, it has the 
merit of being practical. Although the publisher 
provides no explanation, the fact that the first 
editions of the English translations of the Arabic 
texts were out of print might have prompted the 
decision to reedit the original translations. 

The Days is an autobiography which relates the 
unique experience of a man of letters who con- 
fronts and overcomes blindness through a suc- 
cessful literary and public career. When he was a 
young boy, Taha Hussein lost his eyesight as the 
result of inadequate medical care. Given sheer 
statistical improbability and the social and eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing at the time, it was 
highly unlikely that Taha Hussein would, despite 
his physical handicap, follow a career reciting the 
Qur’an. The first volume relates the life of the boy 
(as Taha Hussein refers to himself) and that of his 
family in an Egyptian village. Hussein evokes his 
struggle to memorize the Qur’an in its entirety—a 
task considered a major achievement for the 
students of Qur’anic schools and a stepping stone 
in their efforts to become a shaykh or a qadi 
(judge). The second stage of Hussein’s life is 
spent as a student at al-Azhar in Cairo. There, in 
confronting the traditional teaching system of this 
ancient institution, Hussein’s critical thinking 
manifested itself. The young man found himself at 
odds with his instructors, who failed to provide 
convincing answers to Hussein’s probing ques- 
tions. In addition to learning theology, jurispru- 
dence and Arabic grammar, Hussein discovered 
life in the big city; however, he became greatly 
disillusioned with the people he met there, and 


with society as a whole. The third section of The 
Days relates the author's life as a doctoral student 
in France and his encounter with the “Angel,” the 
name by which he referred to the French woman 
he married. 

Translating Al-Ayyam is an ambitious undertak- 
ing. One of the major challenges is grappling with 
the plethora of synonyms that Taha Hussein 
employs—a feature especially common in works 
by authors who are blind. Translating these syn- 
onyms burdens the target language; however, 
omitting them from the translated text runs the 
risk of stripping the work of its poetic charm. The 
three translators were, obviously, aware of this 
difficulty, and each of them dealt with it in a 
distinctive fashion. Paxton maintained the stylis- 
tic particularities of the Arabic version. By re- 
maining faithful to the original text, he succeeded 
in projecting the original work’s mood and tone. 
In contrast, Wayment “tried to avoid literal trans- 
lations which only result in a sort of spurious local 
colour such as hinders genuine comprehension” 
(pp. 102-103). This concern is reflected in the 
style of her translation, which is less poetic than 
that of Paxton. Wayment also had to grapple with 
complex grammatical and linguistic topics that 
cannot be rendered in an intelligible way in a 
foreign language (footnote, p. 199). Kenneth 
Cragg substituted the personal pronoun “T’ for 
“the youth” and “that young man.” Cragg ex- 
plains: “Any other course would seem stilted in a 
translation” (p. 242). Taha Hussein, who seemed 
interested in balancing aloofness with familiarity 
through use of the third person, might not have 
approved of Cragg’s choice. 

The introductions to each of the translations 
provide useful information about Taha Hussein 
and the system of translation used to produce this 
book. The Days serves as a valuable record of the 
bygone days of life in an Egyptian village, of the 
educational system at al-Azhar (prior to this 
venerable institution’s revamping into a modern 
academic one), and, especially, of the life of a 
man who, without the services currently available 
to persons with disabilities, overcame his physical 
blindness and had a distinguished career. The 
Days is a charming book, recommended to spe- 
cialists and the general public. 


Aida A. Bamia, University of Florida 


LAW 


A History of Islamic Legal Theories: an 
Introduction to Sunni usul al-fiqh, by Wael 
Hallaq. Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997. ix + 262 pages. Refs. to p. 287. 
Index to p. 294, $59.95. 


Reviewed by Jonathan E. Brockopp 


As one of the leading figures in the academic 
study of Islamic law, Wael Hallaq has been 
working on the logical structure of Islamic juris- 
prudence for many years and has produced a 
series of important articles on al-Shafi‘i, al- 
Ghazali, Abu Husayn al-Basri, and others, look- 
ing at central issues such as ijtihad, consensus and 
analogy. Many of these articles are usefully re- 
printed in Law and Legal Theory in Classical and 
Medieval Islam (Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 
1994). Hallaq’s other book, Ibn Taymiyya against 
the Greek Logicians (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993) is a close study of this important jurist. 
Islamic Legal Theories is Hallaq’s first statement 
as a mature, established scholar,.and is a fine 
introduction to the most important sources of 
Islamic jurisprudence. 

After covering the first four centuries of Islamic 
law in chapter one, Hallaq moves to the heart of 
this book: a two-chapter summary of the devel- 
opment of Islamic legal theory since the 5th/11th 
century. Hallaq argues that there arose a common 
theoretical legal structure incorporating specific 
and limited variations. The remaining chapters 
build on this foundation in various ways. Chapter 
four addresses both the structural variations in 
Islamic legal theory and the various influences on 
the development of that theory. Chapter five looks 
particularly at the theoretical works of al-Shatibi 
(d. 790/1388), and chapter six addresses certain 
modern trends in Islamic legal theory. This final 
chapter, while restricted in its scope, offers some 
important new insights on the way some modern 
thinkers have struggled with their own tradition. 
A list of references and an index complete the 
book. 

Hallaq intends this book “to appeal to a wide 
readership both within and without the field of 
Islamic studies” (p. viii), yet certain decisions 
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taken by the author severely limit its usefulness as 
an introduction. First, students of religion and 
comparative legal studies will be disappointed 
that the comparative aspects of Islamic legal 
theory are totally neglected in the text as well as 
in the apparatus. Second, the decision by the 
author (p. ix) to limit footnotes to an absolute 
minimum is problematic. In recent years, there 
has been extensive scholarship on subjects such as 
abrogation, ijtihad, and Rashid Rida. Some of this 
scholarship is found in the good, but by no means 
exhaustive, bibliography, but within the text itself 
the unsuspecting reader is often referred only 
to Hallaq’s own works.! Undoubtedly, Hallaq 
knows the secondary literature; however, the 
lack of references may prove frustrating to the 
uninitiated. 

The first chapter is a very cursory overview of 
the formative period in Islamic law—the subject 
of much recent scholarship. Hallaq takes a sur- 
prisingly apologetic tone, accepting as self-evi- 
dent what scholarship is only now struggling to 
understand. For instance, he writes that “the 
importance of the Qur’an and its injunctions for 
the early Muslims can hardly be overstated” (p. 
7), and proves this by quoting an early Mono- 
physite source wherein Abu Bakr paraphrases the 
Qur’an. That parts of the Qur’an were known and 
used in the first century is beyond dispute, but this 
does not prove that the Qur’an was understood as 
a legal book. Recent analysis of second-century 
legal documents demonstrates that the Qur’an 
provided neither the categories nor the content for 
early law. Furthermore, Hallaq refers to Andrew 
Rippin, Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds to sup- 
port his contention that the early Caliphs used the 
Qur’an and the sunna in their legal rulings. Yet, 
these authors were much more circumspect in 


a 

1. For instance, in the middle two chapters, 
covering almost 90 pages, there are only 22 references 
to secondary literature, 13 of which refer to Hallaq’s 
other writings. Works by John Makdisi, Moshe Perl- 
mann, Bernard G. Weiss, Jeannette Wakin and Aron 
Zysow are mentioned in the notes, but others by John 
Burton, Eric Chaumont and Andrew Rippin (to name 
just a few) only appear in the references section. This 
section is heavily weighted toward the pre-modern 
period, although it includes a very helpful list of recent 
books on legal theory by Muslim scholars (pp. 273-75). 
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their claims than Hallaq suggests.2 Chapter one, 
therefore, presents a somewhat idiosyncratic view 
of early Islamic jurisprudence which does not 
advance our understanding of this period. 

The second and third chapters summarize some 
important 5th/11th century sources, thereby giv- 
ing the reader an overview of the original sources. 
In this section, Hallaq presents a much more 
comprehensive account of the actual content of 
these sources than has previously been available, 
but he has chosen to separate the description of 
classical legal theory from its analysis in chapter 
four. As a result, some apparent contradictions are 
never explicitly addressed. For instance, the de- 
scription of theory is meant to cover “the central 
themes of usul al-fiqh” (p. vii), but Hallaq informs 
us in chapter four that the order and categories of 
usul books varied widely (p.127). The details of 
these differences in order are not worked out, 
however, and one is left wondering the extent to 


aa 

2. According to Hallagq, it is generally clear that 
“the early caliphs, including the Umayyads, considered 
themselves the deputies of God on earth, and thus 
looked to the Qur’an as a source from which they could 
draw their legal decisions” (p. 8)—referring here to page 
56 of Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God’s Caliph 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). But on 
page 56, these authors state that “the ultimate source of 
caliphal law was divine inspiration: being the deputy of 
God on earth, the caliph was deemed to dispense the 
guidance of God Himself.” They mention use of the 
Qur’an on page 54, but this occurs in the context of their 
discussion of literary references found in poetry. As for 
what the Qur’an looked like at about this time, they refer 
the reader to Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies. In addi- 
tion, with respect to reliance on the sunna, they state that 
this is “not the sunna of the Prophet, let alone something 
documented in Hadith” (God’s Caliph, p. 54). 

On page 9, Hallaq suggests that Qatada “and the 
renowned Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) have also 
left us writings which attest to the beginnings of a theory 
of abrogation,” referring the reader to Rippin’s article on 
al-Zubri in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies (BSOAS), 47 (1984). In fact, Rippin 
writes that “the text cannot be relied upon to provide a 
source of early material because of the multiplicity of 
writers involved” (p. 43). Compare also Hallaq (p. 11) 
with Crone and Hinds (pp. 55-61). 

One wonders why Hallaq would choose to cite 
these authors at all, when others, specifically M.M. 
Bravmann, in pp. 123-32 of The Spiritual Background 
of Early Islam (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1972), have provided 
much stronger evidence for early use of the word sira to 
refer to the actual practice of the Prophet. 


which Sth/11th century sources really do offer a 
common account of legal theory. 

In these sections, Hallaq provides a structural 
and descriptive analysis that follows the texts very 
closely, without a discussion of their historical or 
cultural context, or of the larger questions of law 
or religion. As a result, these sections do not draw 
connections to related fields in Islamic studies 
(though, hopefully, Hallaq’s description will lead 
more scholars into these important texts). 

In the middle of the book, Hallaq veers sharply 
from a description of the structure of Islamic legal 
theory to an analysis of specific works and events. 
As Hallaq readily admits (p. ix), these chapters 
draw heavily on his earlier writings (pp. 96-104 
are a slightly re-edited version of an article that 
appeared in Arabica in 1989; pp. 156-160 are 
based on a piece published in Acta Orientalia, in 
1994, etc.), but they are woven into a strong 
argument for the importance of placing works 
within their context. Hallaq demonstrates that, 
after the establishment of the general outline of 
Islamic legal theory, there continued to be debates 
on theoretical issues. Hallaq furnishes excellent 
examples of the significant departures from the 
theoretical norm by scholars such as Ibn Rushd, 
al-Tufi and al-Qarafi. But it is al-Tufi’s arguments 
on the superiority of maslaha which, according to 
Hallaq, presaged a significant shift in legal theory, 
laying the foundation for important modern 
movements. 

If there is a central argument to this book, it 
may be that maslaha, a technical device originally 
developed by the medieval theoreticians for very 
limited situations, was further developed by al- 
Tufi and others, but is being misused by modern 
legal reformers. The last two chapters develop this 
theme, first addressing al-Shatibi’s (d. 790/1388) 
theory and then addressing several modern move- 
ments. In looking at al-Shatibi, Hallag finds that 
“the epistemic foundations of his theory turn out 
to be anchored not in any multiply transmitted 
report or Qur’anic verse, but rather in comprehen- 
sive inductive surveys of all relevant evidence, be 
it textual or otherwise” (p. 165). In other words, 
far from slavishly following the classical formula 
of basing shari‘a on Divine or Divinely-inspired 
sources, al-Shatibi finds justification for the truth 
of Islamic law in its historical success and wide- 
spread application. This emphasis on Islamic 
society as a foundation of law was clearly attrac- 


tive to modem reformers, but it also prompts 
Hallaq to comment that “Shatibi uses and twists 
what is otherwise the traditional subject matter of 
legal theory to achieve his own ends” (p. 187). 

In the final chapter, Hallaq looks unfavorably 
upon those theorists, such as Muhammad ‘Abduh 
and Rashid Rida, who depended heavily on the 
device of maslaha for their theory of law. Hallaq 
finds that “Rida’s doctrine amounts to a total 
negation of traditional legal theory” and that it 
“lacked both true religious foundation and a 
theoretical depth” (p. 219). Again, when address- 
ing the works of ‘Abd al-Wahhab Khallaf (d. 
1956), Hallaq argues that “Khallaf’s theory, like 
that of Rida, has recourse to such principles as 
need, necessity and interest without defining in 
any precise or convincing manner how such 
principles derive from the religious tradition” (p. 
224). Fazlur Rabman and Muhammad Shahrur, 
however, are seen as closer to the original ideas of 
usul al-fiqh in providing new theoretical ap- 
proaches to Islamic law. 

Hallaq’s treatment of these modern movements 
is a provocative one which itself raises some 
significant questions. First, Hallaq maintains that 
theories of the sources of Islamic law became 
“subservient to the imperatives of the social and 
legal structures, that is to say, subservient to the 
imperatives of a particular, historically dictated, 
hermeneutic” (p. 259). Yet, it is unclear why we 
should suppose that earlier theorists did not also 
react to such events in formulating their theories. 
In other words, once we accept that theory is born 
into a contested and rhetorical environment, then 
we should look for such rhetorical positioning in 
all theoretical works. 

A second question arises from this same line of 
thought: why not extend the importance of a 
highly rhetorical environment to the first centu- 
ries? In the conclusion, Hallaq writes that the 
flourishing legal theory of the fourth and fifth 
Islamic centuries was founded upon “a balance 
between reason and revelation” (p. 256). Hallaq is 
not alone in limiting medieval debates to bifur- 
cated categories (e.g., reason or revelation, ratio- 
nalists or traditionalists), but scholars who do so 
fail to imagine that the debates which occurred in 
the fourth and fifth centuries were lively and as 
complex as those found in the modern Islamic 
world. As research on early texts continues, we 
might well find that alternative positions in Is- 
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lamic legal theory were much more common than 
Hallaq suggests. 

Finally, one has to question Hallaq’s character- 
ization of the Qur’an and sunna as “religious” 
foundations of the law, and maslaha as merely 
“utilitarian.” Although, as Hallaq indicates, the 
Qur’an and sunna are older sources than maslaha 
ag@ is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condi- 
tion for a source to be considered religious. 
Furthermore, as Hallaq himself points out on page 
254, the fact that the theoretical foundation for 
maslaha as a source of law is weak does not 
prevent its wide use in the Islamic world today. 

Hallaq evidently loves a good argument, and 
this book is no exception. He states his claims 
forthrightly, challenging the rest of the field to 
respond. There'is no doubt that this book will 
generate responses for years to come, and that the 
ensuing discussion will move the study of the 
theoretical underpinnings of Islamic law to a new 
level. While not without flaws, this book is a 
significant contribution. Hallaq deserves praise 
for stretching the boundaries of his expertise and 
for offering important, constructive criticisms 
of some modern applications of Islamic legal 
theories. 


Jonathan E. Brockopp is Assistant Professor of 
Religion at Bard College. 


Modernization of the Law in Arab States: 
An Investigation into Current Civil, 
Criminal and Constitutional Law in the 
Arab World, by George N. Sfeir. San Fran- 
cisco, London and Bethesda: Austin & Winfield, 
1998. Distributed by The University Press of 
America. vii + 253 pages. Bibl. to p. 268. Index 
to p. 275. $74.95 cloth; $54.95 paper. 


Reviewed by David H. Finnie 


The theme of Sfeir’s ambitious survey of current 
law in the Arab world is that the development of 
the law in the Arab countries has not kept pace 
with modem political, economic and social real- 
ities. His material covers a wide array of regimes 
and governments from the Atlantic to the Gulf, 
and takes into account an extraordinarily diverse 
historical background. 
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The book does not pretend to be encyclopedic 
(how could it be, in fewer than 300 pages?). It has 
chapters covering certain familiar categories of 
the law, such as torts and contracts, domestic 
relations, crimes, and constitutional law; how- 
. ever, there is little attention to business organiza- 
tions, commercial transactions and financial 
matters. The treatment of individual states varies 
considerably according to topic. For example, the 
chapter on constitutions covers some countries 
extensively (e.g., Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Mo- 
rocco, Egypt, and Syria), but makes only passing 
references to others. 

None of the Arab states appears to measure up 
to the author’s conception of an acceptable stan- 
dard of law-making. Some of them are subject to 
deeply felt; traditional religious influences which 
do not mesh easily with secular statutory provi- 
sions based on European models. Others retain 
legal codes derived from outdated Ottoman laws. 
Moreover, in a country like Saudi Arabia, where 
the only law is the shari‘a, it is conceptually 
difficult to adopt new laws “so long as the 
immutable revealed text of the Sharia holds veto 
power over man’s right to legislate” (p. 45). And 
in none of these instances, says the author, is there 
adequate provision for effective judicial review of 
legislative actions. (Here, the model to be emu- 
lated is the United States.) 

In the area of domestic relations, Sfeir points 
out that Islamic tenets relating to marital rights 
tend to compete with concepts such as non- 
discrimination between the sexes. “Arab family 
law,” he writes, “is...a direct expression of reve- 
lation, when in reality it ought to constitute an 
instrument of social policy and change” (p. 80). 
Lofty constitutional language based on Western 
models is likely to be construed merely as a 
“political manifesto,” rather than as “the law of 
the land” (p. 235). 

The author presents a great deal of fascinating 
information that would, otherwise, be hard to 
acquire. One is struck, for example, by his de- 
tailed treatment of the historical evolution of 
Lebanon’s political structure (which is based on 
the sharing of power among the country’s pow- 
erful confessional groups). In 1951, when Leba- 
non’s national legislature was considering the 
adoption of a family law code that would apply to 
all citizens regardless of religion, Christian, Mus- 
lim and Druze leaders—sensing a threat to their 


authority—issued coordinated public statements 
opposing the provision. The Beirut Bar Associa- 
tion, whose members had strongly supported the 
draft code, thereupon went on strike; as a result of 
the strike, the entire Lebanese judicial system 
ceased functioning for six months. According to 
Sfeir, that the proposed legislation was not en- 
acted, exemplifies how difficult it is to modernize 
the law in an Arab country (pp. 86-87). 

All the useful information presented in this 
book notwithstanding, some readers may feel that 
Sfeir’s thesis lacks balance. Surely, his assertion 
that “the future of Arab law. ..depends on its 
ability to comprehend and to adapt to the social 
and economic realities whose symmetry world 
wide has become increasingly evident” (p. 16) is 
an exaggeration. 


David H. Finnie is a lawyer and writer with long 
experience in Middle Eastern affairs. His most 
recent book is Shifting Lines in the Sand: Ku- 
wait’s Elusive Frontier with Iraq (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1992). 


MODERN CULTURE, 
HISTORY, AND POLITICS 


Management of Third World Crises in 
Adverse Partnerships: Theory and Prac- 
tice, by Imtiaz H. Bokhari. Karachi and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997. xx + 303 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 325. Index to p. 333. n.p. 


Reviewed by Kevin Clements 


This book is written by a military professional 
who works within an orthodox Realist perspective 
on international relations. Its main purpose is to 
explore the diverse ways in which three regional 
crises (the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq, the 1971 Indo- 
Pakistani and the 1973 Arab-Israeli Wars) were 
handled at the national, regional and global levels. 
After a fairly conventional (and now, unfortu- 
nately, outdated) analysis of the literature on 
crisis, crisis management and decision making, 
Imtiaz Bokhari asserts that William Zartman’s 
concepts of “ripeness” and “mutually hurting 
stalemate” provide the best explanations for the 


successful management of these crises by the 
major powers (principally, the former Soviet 
Union and the United States). 

The author develops three interesting case stud- 
ies to illustrate the thesis that the intervention of 
the Soviet Union and the United States in these 
conflicts directly and decisively influenced their 
outcome. Had the superpowers chosen not to 
intervene, Bokhtiar argues, India, Israel, and Iraq 
might have prevailed militarily over their respec- 
tive adversaries. In all three cases, Bokhiar con- 
tends that the conduct of the superpowers changed 
the military calculations of the belligerents and 
thereby increased their willingness to negotiate. 

Yet, using military tactics to induce warring 
parties to negotiate a cease-fire or settlement—as 
the Soviet Union and the United States success- 
fully did in these instances—does not sit easily 
with those (including this reviewer) who prefer 
non-violent ways of enhancing mutually hurting 
stalemates. Bokhtiari’s case studies reveal that the 
superpowers’ efforts to manage these crises were 
much more effective when they cooperated with 
each other, than when (as in the initial stage of the 
Iran-Iraq War) they did not. However, coopera- 
tion in this form is just another name for the 
assertion of superpower hegemony. Although the 
warring parties were essentially coerced to nego- 
tiate, none of the solutions to which they agreed at 
the time has lasted. India and Pakistan experi- 
enced another crisis over Kashmir this past July, 
relations between Iran and Iraq remain tense, and 
Israeli-Palestinian relations continue to be a light- 
ning rod for other Middle East tensions. 

That none of the “interim solutions” (to the 
three crises explored in this book) have survived 
is not surprising. We now know from extensive 
theoretical and empirical work that changing mil- 
itary balances/calculations in order to bring 
weaker parties to their senses is not as effective as 
generating what Zartman calls “mutually enticing 
opportunities.” These opportunities highlight the 
positive benefits to be gained from collaborative 
solutions to problems, rather than the negative 
consequences that follow from non-compliance. 
They represent a triumph of positive over nega- 
tive sanctions, carrots over sticks. 

This book does not mention these positive 
strategies and, therefore, neglects to explore some 
of the alternative ways by which the global 
community or the remaining superpower can 
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ensure that future crises are managed effectively. 
Because of this omission, Management of Third 
World Crises in Adverse Partnerships is slightly 
dated. In the light of the Kosovo experience, it is 
vital that both strategists and problem solvers 
consider, more systematically than the one-di- 
mensional suggestions outlined in this book, how 
to conduct effective humanitarian interventions. 
In particular, they should explore and exhaust all 
non-violent options, before exercising military 
ones. Greater attention to positive intervention 
strategies and some counter factual thinking 
might have made this book more relevant to the 
continuing crises in the Middle East and South 
Asia. 


Kevin Clements is Secretary-General of Interna- 
tional Alert (London, UK) and Professor of Gov- 
ernment and Politics, George Mason University. 


Neighbors and Strangers: The Fundamen- 
tals of Foreign Affairs, by William R. Polk. 
Chicago and London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1997. 319 pages. Notes to p. 349. Index to 
p. 366. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Melvin A. Goodman 


William Polk’s Neighbors and Strangers is an 
ambitious, but uneven, attempt to use disciplines 
such as anthropology, economics, medical pathol- 
ogy, and military history to explain the complex 
range of contacts between nations and the param- 
eters of foreign policy. Unfortunately, his use of 
sources is superficial, and his summaries of hun- 
dreds of years of history are convoluted. The 
chapters on warfare, national security and non- 
governmental relations are particularly disap- 
pointing in view of the author’s background in 
government and academe. However, the chapters 
on intelligence, international law and diplomacy 
are both interesting and entertaining; moreover, 
they offer many insights about how to deal with 
complex problems in the next century. 

Polk’s discussion of diplomacy is disconcert- 
ingly random, but nonetheless demonstrates how 
various states adopted strategies to fit their con- 
cepts of the world. There is an excellent exami- 
nation of China’s world-view that contributes to 
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an understanding of current Sino-American prob- 
lems; there is also a useful analysis of the Byz- 
antine concept of the world and its similarity to 
the Chinese experience. Polk shows that “no other 
state known to history relied so completely or so 
long on diplomacy for its security” as did Byzan- 
_tium (p. 243). Unfortunately, Polk does not pro- 
vide insights to help decipher Russia’s national 
interest and its foreign policy, which, since the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union, have become 
increasingly complex. Nor does Polk assess the 
elements of uniqueness and exclusivity in Amer- 
ican diplomacy toward the Soviet Union, partic- 
ularly during the periods of non-recognition 
(1917-33) and containment (1946—89). Simi- 
larly, the author neglects to analyze the “trium- 
phalism” of the United States in the years 
immediately following the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. 

Polk’s critique of intelligence and espionage 
places covert action and “dirty tricks” in a large 
historical mosaic. Polk is particularly critical of 
American efforts to resort to extralegal actions in 
foreign policy. He argues that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s (CIA) efforts to overthrow re- 
gimes in Iran, Guatemala and Chile were 
contemporary successes that prepared the way for 
“tomorrow’s disaster.” The CIA trained thou- 
sands of “freedom fighters” from various Muslim 
countries for Afghanistan, who have been in- 
volved in terrorist acts in the Horn of Africa, the 
Middle East, the Balkans, and even the United 
States. Polk, a former member of the US State 
Department’s Policy Planning Council, tantaliz- 
ingly includes Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir on a list of 
targets of American assassination attempts, but 
presents no evidence for this charge. Polk also 
calls attention to the problem of politicizing 
intelligence, which contributed to strategic set- 
backs for the United States in Vietnam and Iran 
and which ignored the weakness and ultimate 
failure of the Soviet Union. 

There are far too many errors and omissions in 
this book. A book on diplomacy should challenge 
the conventional wisdom on “unconditional sur- 
render” and acknowledge that the United States 
and Britain had to convince the Soviet Union that 
there would be no separate peace with Germany 
or Japan. Current archival materials establish that 
Moscow did not “stimulate” the North Korean 


attack on South Korea. Afghanistan had plunged 
into civil war before the Soviet intervention, and 
the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan ended 
before Polk states that it had begun. Finally, the 
author should have resorted to the cultural and 
social history of the United States to explain the 
over-reliance on non-recognition as a diplomatic 
tool in the 20th century. 

Nevertheless, the book presents useful sign- 
posts for examining the Clinton administration’s 
conduct of foreign and national security policy. 
Advocates of the use of force against Iraq, for 
example, should read the useful discussion of the 
limit on covert action and the use of force. In view 
of the failure of military and economic “sticks” 
against Iraq, it is surprising that Polk did not make 
a case for a greater use of carrots—perhaps the 
phased lifting of sanctions—in order to gain 
Baghdad’s acceptance of strategic monitoring. 
Furthermore, advocates of covert action should 
recall that it was a coup d'état against one of 
Saddam Husayn’s predecessors, General Abd al- 
Karim Qassim, that contributed to the current 
situation. If Saddam Husayn’s successor were to 
be his son, ‘Udayy, would the United States and 
Iraq’s neighbors be better off? 

The reader would have been better served if 
Polk had explored the impact of war and clandes- 
tine intervention on the international community 
as well as the type of society we live in. The 
failure of military force by the United States in 
Vietnam, by France in Algeria, by the Soviet 
Union in Afghanistan, and by Russia in Chechnya 
has been a catalyst for change in these Western 
states and has altered the foreign and national 
security policies of each of them. This reviewer 
wishes that Polk had not tried to range over 
hundreds of years of social and cultural history to 
explain contemporary diplomacy and, instead, 
had stuck closer to the modern sources of today’s 
events. 


Melvin A. Goodman is Professor of International 
Security at the National War College, Senior 
Fellow at the Center for International Policy, and 
Adjunct Professor of Government at American 
University. He is the co-author of The Wars of 
Eduard Shevardnadze (Penn State Press, 1997). 


Cross-Cultural Encounters and Conflicts, 
by Charles Issawi. New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1998. 150 pages. $27.50. 


Reviewed by J.C. Hurewitz 


In 1951, the Graduate School of International 
Affairs at Columbia University invited Charles 
Issawi to offer an introductory lecture course on 
Middle East economics without severing his links 
to the United Nations Secretariat. One year later, 
Issawi joined the staff of the Graduate School’s 
Department of Economics as its specialist on the 
Middle East. It did not take long before the 
School’s director recognized that, in ‘hiring Is- 
sawi, the university had also gained a poet well 
versed in modern English literature, who pos- 
sessed an irrepressible sense of humor and, most 
relevant, an insatiable curiosity about the Middle 
East’s cultural interplay with Europe and Asia. 

By 1975, when Issawi moved to Princeton, his 
curiosity about the cross-cultural encounters and 
conflicts between the Middle East and other re- 
gions had deepened. Since then, and especially 
since his formal release from university duties, 
Issawi’s interest in this subject has flourished. 
Cross-Cultural Encounters and Conflicts gathers 
seven papers written at Princeton and after, that 
have appeared in journals or collective works; the 
book also includes two additional essays which 
offer opening and closing thoughts that integrate 
the narrative. 

As might be expected, these essays treat wide- 
ranging themes: rival empire builders and culture 
endowers; the great English poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (who had a deep curiosity about the 
Arabic-speaking part of the region); Ibn Khaldun 
and his sources (particularly on ancient history); 
the Ottoman economic legacy; the influence of the 
Greeks; the costs of the French Revolution; the 
contest over the language of global diplomacy 
(between French and English); and the changes in 
the Western perceptions of the “Orient,” as Asia 
(North Africa included) had come to be known. 
Issawi discusses how the French regarded the 
Gallicization of colonial subjects as their imperial 
mission, while the British subordinated Anglici- 
zation to the Pax Britannica. (ssawi might also 
have noted that the British imperial style in the 
Middle East essentially resembled that of the Pax 
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Ottomanica in the Sultan’s North African and 
Balkan wings.) 

The author reminds the reader that the Greeks 
were borrowers (of mathematics and astronomy 
from Babylonia) as well as endowers (of philos- 
ophy and science). For a millennium—from Al- 
exander the Great to the Prophet Muhammad and 
the Arab conquest—Greek cultural infiuence 
throughout the region remained robust as attested 
in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, larger Syria, and 
Egypt. Yet, Issawi emphasizes, despite the pro- 
longed and penetrative Greek influence, the ear- 
lier Biblical place names survived throughout the 
Fertile Crescent, particularly in its western sector 
dong known to its Arab residents as the Northern 
Zone). With the emergence of Arab nationalism at 
the turn of the 20th century, this gave rise to the 
geographic title of Greater Syria. In evaluating the 
subregional response to the modern European 
intrusion into the Middle East, Issawi updates 
Amold Toynbee’s classification, dividing the 
populace into Neo-Zealots (Islamists and their 
Israeli parallels) and Neo-Herodians (Kemal 
Atatiirk and Reza Shah). 

Issawi stresses that the Western impact on the 
region is already broader and deeper than that of 
the Greeks: “In the fields of science, technology, 
and economics, the main Ottoman (and Mamluk) 
legacy...was that for three centuries the region 
was not prepared to learn from neighboring 
Europe....[T]t did not enter the mainstream of 
progress in science and technology and it partic- 
ipated only marginally...in Europe’s economic 
activity and not at all in the development of its 
economic thought. In the past two hundred years 
the Middle East has made strenuous efforts to 
overcome the ensuing handicap, but...only under 
the unfavorable conditions...{of] European impe- 
rialism and the...Ottoman [collapse],” and with 
only limited success (pp. 94-95). Yet, Issawi 
writes, the Western influence permeates the lives 
of the masses “through technology, economic 
relations, and mass media. And among the edu- 
cated classes, Western science, philosophy, liter- 
ature, scholarship, the arts and Western mores 
have struck deep roots.” Issawi predicts that “in 
any future synthesis or amalgam, the Western 
contribution will be prominent” (p. 20). 

Issawi’s evaluation of Ibn Khaldun, the 14th 
century sociological historian, is also noteworthy. 
Issawi’s interest in Ibn Khaldun dates from the 
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early postwar years when as an adjunct professor ° 


of political science at the American University of 
Beirut, he translated selections from the Muqad- 
dimah, which appeared in 1950 in a British 
textbook series entitled An Arab Philosophy of 
History. In Cross-Cultural Encounters and Con- 
Jiicts, Issawi holds that Ibn Khaldun “knew much 
more about the world in which he lived than did 
his European or Byzantine contemporaries, and 
he had a much deeper knowledge of 
Islamic...history. But of classical and pre-classi- 
cal history he knew very little.” Issawi attributes 
this to “the selective interest...[of] the Arabs in 
Greek culture.” Nevertheless, Issawi concludes, 
Tbn Khaldun “is worthy to stand alongside Plato, 
Aristotle, and Thucydides, and his thought was 
unequaled in the two thousand years between 
Aristotle and the late seventeenth century” (p. 72). 

In a word, Issawi has etched a thought-provok- 
ing Middle East cultural map, but one which is 
intended not just for the cognoscenti. Cross- 
Cultural Encounters and Conflicts is enlightening 
for all those who seek to comprehend how the 
Middle East has, over the past half-century, 
evolved into one of the world’s most volatile 
regions. 


J.C. Hurewitz, Professor of Government Emeri- 
tus, Columbia University, and charter member of 
the The Middle East Journal’s board of advisory 
editors, 1946—81. 


Palestinian Citizens in an Ethnic Jewish 
State: Identities in Conflict, by Nadim N. 
Rouhana. London and New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1997. x + 231 pages. Appends. 
to p. 243. Notes to p. 273. Bibl. to p. 288. Index 
to p. 300. $30. 


Reviewed by Sheila H. Katz 


In the summer of 1997 in Jerusalem, a meeting 
took place in which lawmakers, judges and aca- 
demics discussed the contradictions between Is- 
rael as a Jewish state and Israel as a democratic 
one. Hours of Orwellian “doublespeak” produced 
only ethereal platitudes. When the meeting ended, 
the main problem was that there was no longer 
any problem. 


In contrast, Nadim Rouhana’s Palestinian Cit- 
izens in an Ethnic State elaborates clearly and 
precisely the critical elements of the problem. The 
book focuses on the Palestinian Arabs who stayed 
in Israel after 1948. It examines the national 
component of the collective identity of the Arab 
Israeli minority and the forces that have shaped it: 
Israeli policies, regional developments and 
changes within the group itself. The book’s con- 
clusion discloses both the sharp differences and 
the common ground between the majority Jewish 
and the Arab minority populations of Israel. 

Identity is a slippery subject of study. When 
one pins down the historical aspects of the devel- 
opment of identity, the psychological aspects beg 
examination. When one dissects the psychologi- 
cal dimension, the neglected economic elements 
plead for attention. Furthermore, all individuals 
and groups have many distinct and overlapping 
(even opposing) badges of identity. From a post- 
structural constructivist perspective, using the 
methodology and theoretical framework of social 
psychology, Rouhana isolates and analyzes the 
national aspect of collective identity. 

The author’s research and observations expose 
the nuances of, and challenge beliefs about, the 
spectrum of Arab and Jewish “left” and “right.” 
Relying on interviews with political leaders and 
professionals, Rouhana questions the Arab and 
Jewish Israelis about their positions on the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict and their views about the 
inequality of Arabs and Jews in Israel. In partic- 
ular, he explores whether they define Israel.(1) as 
the State of the Jewisle people, but not of Arab 
citizens; (2) as the State of the Jewish people and 
Arab citizens; (3) as the State of Jewish and Arab 
citizens; or (4) as the State of Arab and Jewish 
citizens, and of Palestinian people. 

Rouhana finds that, in certain respects, there is 
a national consensus among Arab Israelis, as there 
is among Jewish Israelis. The latter’s concerns are 
focused on preserving the State’s Jewish charac- 
ter, democratic attributes and security. In contrast, 
Israeli Arabs’ concerns are focused on establish- 
ing a Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza, 
ensuring equality between Arabs and Jews in 
Israel, and gaining legal: protection to conduct 
protests and participate freely in other political 
activities in Israel. The areas in which there is an 
apparent national consensus (mentioned above) 
are, in fact, related. The resolution of the Pales- 


tinian-Israeli conflict includes security for Israel. 


and the creation of a Palestinian state in the 
occupied territories. Demogracy in Israel is re- 
lated to equality for Arabs. Similarly, the legal 
definition of Israel as a Jewish state relates to 
Arab rights to function within a legal framework. 

Rouhana’s discussion of security is both a 
strength and a shortcoming of this book. On the 
one hand, it highlights the contradictions between 
the democratic and Jewish character of the State 
of Israel. On the other, it devotes little attention to 
the relationship between Israeli Arabs and the 
armed forces of Israel. Rouhana notes that some 
rights of Israeli citizenship are accessible only 
through service in the Israeli Defense Forces 
(DF), in which Arabs do not serve. He also notes 

_ that the Arab elite is willing to integrate fully into 
the life of the State (p. 172). However, Rouhana 
fails to connect this to the larger issue of citizen- 
ship, which entails rights as well as responsibili- 
ties. The latter include citizens’ participation in 
the defense of the State. Rouhana does not address 
whether, and how, Arab Israelis can perform this 
duty. Nevertheless, this omission does not inval- 
idate Rouhana’s main argument that, in the long 
run, it is the exclusivity of the State of Israel, 
rather than the Palestinians inside or outside 
Israel, that pose the greatest security threat. Only 
when Israel becomes the State of, and for, all of 
its citizens will it be democratic and secure. If the 
needs of the Arab minority continue to be subor- 
dinated to those of the Jewish majority, then the 
State will eventually disintegrate either as the 
result of pressures from the number of Arab 
Israelis or from the unintended effect of oppress- 
ing them—the negation of Israel’s democratic 
character. 

Rouhana’s conclusions are based on the as- 
sumption that collective identity is malleable: 
Israel can.redefine itself as a state comprised of all 
of its citizens (Arabs and Jews), rather than as an 
ethnic State whose rights and responsibilities 
pertain exclusively to Jews. In a state thus de- 
fined, Arabs can become Israelis, The creation of 
a civil state—a process the author refers to as 
“TIsraelification”—is the means whereby “Israeli- 
ness” becomes an inclusive national identity. 
Here, it may be instructive to draw on the sober- 
ing, yet hopeful, example of an older democracy: 
it has taken more than 200 years and a bloody 
civil war for Americans to expand equality and 
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citizenship beyond the original boundaries of 
white propertied males. 


Sheila H. Katz is Associate Professor of History 
at Berklee College in Boston. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE 


Warriors of the Prophet: The Struggle for 
Islam, by Mark Huband. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1998. xix + 168 pages. Endnotes to p. 188. 
Index to p. 196. $25. 


Reviewed by As‘ad AbuKhalil 


If the specter of communism haunted Europe in 
the 19th century (at least according to Marx and 
Engels), the specter of Islamic fanaticism haunts 
the United States and Europe. Mark Huband, a 
correspondent for the Financial Times, wishes to 
dispel Western myths about Islam and to contrib- 
ute to a better understanding of things Islamic (p. 
xvii). Unfortunately, he fails miserably, but not 
because his understanding of Islamic fundamen- 


talism is flawed or his knowledge of Arab politics _ 


is deficient. Rather, it is because Huband’s work 
adds nothing substantial to the plethora of books 
with titles containing the words jihad, terror, veil, 
Allah, prophet, etc. 

The book’s problems begin with its title. Why 
are Islamic fundamentalists “Warriors of the 
Prophet”? What does this mean? The author 
contradicts his own title when his narrative 
stresses social, economic and political issues. 
Also, why does a book dealing with the “struggle 
for Islam” focus exclusively on Islamic fanatics? 
Furthermore, how could a survey of Islamic 
fundamentalist discourse be based entirely on 
accounts by other scholars and journalists, includ- 
ing the tabloidish work of Dilip Hiro—who is 
treated in this book as an authority on Islamic 
theology and history (p. 33)—and without use of 
the Arabic and Persian languages? 

Disappointingly, the book contains no new 
insights and no original ideas that would justify its 
publication. The chapters on North African fun- 
damentalism owe much to the superb work of 
Francois Burgat, while the segment on Afghani- 
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stan relies on the work of Olivier Roy. Like many 
Western journalists covering the Middle East, 
Huband treats the reader to the insights and sound 
bites of the usual suspects: a taxicab driver (p. 
61), Sa‘ad Ad-Din Ibrahim (p. 130), and Fouad 
Ajami (p. 133). 

There are Western journalists who have made 
significant contributions to Middle Eastern stud- 
ies. Students of the region have benefitted, for 
example, from the works produced by Eric Rou- 
leau (in French), Patrick Seale (in English) and 
Arnold Hottinger (in German). This book, how- 
ever, is not of the caliber of works by these 
authors, In fact, Warriors of the Prophet is jum- 
bled: a section on Islamic fundamentalism in 
Algeria suddenly shifts focus and reproduces the 
ideas of Albert Hourani and Edward Said (p. 51). 
Later in the same section, Huband recalls a car 
accident in which he was involved (p. 68). 

Whether dealing with his personal adventures 
or with the political issues at hand, the author fails 
to hold the reader’s interest. The book is written 
with as little literary skill as is displayed in the 
speeches of Arab officials. Portions of the book 
read like a hodgepodge of newspaper dispatches. 
The book is also poorly edited. Who, for example, 
wants to read yet another superficial summary of 
the ideas of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh (p. 76—81 )? Moreover, the author’s 
geographic distinctions are dubious at best: one 
chapter, entitled “The Maghreb and Arabia” (p. 
94), is followed by another, entitled “North Africa 
and the Middle East” (p. 117). While there are 
endnotes, some specific references to the reasons 
for official resignations and causes of governmen- 
tal actions are unsupported by evidence (p. 122). 
The transliteration of Arabic words and names, 
which is sloppy and inconsistent, is reminiscent of 
the style used in 18th and 19th century European 
travel books. Those with free time on their hands 
might be able to decipher the term “Annaseyha 
Wa’ahisla” (p. 113). 

Refreshingly, Huband is not hostile to his 
subject and displays sensitivity to the social and 
economic needs of the Arab people. Nevertheless, 
this book is not recommended. In fact, it is 
unfortunate that a major publisher, known for its 
first-rate production of studies on the Middle East, 
would publish this book. Perhaps this reflects the 
sad fact that sensational titles dealing with fanat- 


ical Muslims will always find a market in a 
country obsessed with an “Islamic threat.” 


As‘ad AbuKhalil is an Associate Professor of 
Political Science at California State University, 
Stanislaus, and a research fellow at the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. 


Knowledge and Liberation, by Nasir Khus- 
raw. Ed. and trans. by Faquir M. Hunzai. London: 
LB. Tauris Press, 1998. xii + 125 pages. Index to 
p. 128. Technical terms to p. 132. $32.50. 


Reviewed by Mehdi Aminrazavi 


In Knowledge and Liberation (Goshayesh wa 
Rahayesh)—one of Nasir Khusraw’s lesser 
known, but nonetheless significant works—the 
author poses 36 philosophical questions. Some- 
what in the style of Plato’s Dialogues, in Khus- 
raw’s Knowledge and Liberation, a “brother” 
poses a wide array of traditional metaphysical 
questions ranging from the nature of time, eternity 
and the creation of the world, to the notions of the 
Creator and the nature of reward and punishment. 

This book is beautifully published, and the 
translation is generally accurate and thorough. As 
is always the case with translations, one finds 
instances where something could be translated 
differently. The bilingual nature of this book adds 
to its value. However, the original text (in Per- 
sian) and the English translation appear in their 
entirety in separate parts of the book. Presenting 
the Persian and English versions on opposite 
pages would have made it easier for the reader to 
compare texts. 

The work begins with an introduction by P. 
Morewedge, who describes the structure and cen- 
tral motifs of the text. This introduction sets 
Khusraw and his philosophical thought in an 
intellectual historical context, and explains the 
extent of his interaction with the Greeks. 

The book is divided into five parts, each of 
which addresses one of the fundamental problems 
of metaphysics. The first section, which is de- 
voted to cosmogony, explores the existence of the 
Creator and the nature of time. Khusraw’s exam- 
ination of the latter is particularly interesting; it 
resembles that of Mir Damad’s discussion of time 


(as azali and sarmadi) in Qabasat. The second 
sections deals with ontological issues, beginning 
with different kinds of existences and non-exist- 
ence. These discussions, which are rudimentary, 
follow the Avicennian line of possible, necessary 
and impossible existences. Nasir Khusraw ends 
this section by analyzing the existence of the soul 
and relationship between mind and body. The 
third section, on “Physics,” is quite intriguing in 
that Khusraw applies the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion of the psyche as inanimate, vegetative and 
animal to the world, which he regards as “a 
body.” The interesting point here is that Khusraw 
does this in order to prove that the world is 
generated; moreover, he masterfully applies this 
discussion to concepts such as the different types 
of matter, the relationship between form and 
matter, the spiritual world and spiritual ascent. 
Khusraw’s analysis here relies heavily on the 
interaction of elements with each other within a 
neo-Platonic scheme of emanation—a salient fea- 
ture of Isma’ili thought. 

The fourth section, on “Theology,” begins with 
a dialogue between Khusraw and the Mutikal- 
limun. One of the most fundamental points of 
contention in this dialogue is the thorny question 
regarding whether the Qur’an is created in time or 
is eternal. Khusraw appears to adopt a middle 
position on this issue when he states that “speech 
consists of inanimate and irrational letters, 
whereas the speaker is rational and animate.” (p. 
81) Khusraw indicates that insofar as the Qur’an 
is the attribute of God, it is eternal; at the same 
time, he suggests, the part of the Qu’ran that is 
“the attribute of His servants” is created. 

Nasir Khusraw touches on a variety of issues 
here: the Divine word as the first cause; kingdom 
of God and its oneness; one’s knowledge of the 
soul; and one’s state of ignorance upon arriving in 
the corporeal world. Although Khusraw’s discus- 
sions of these topics are thoughtful and concise, 
they are not provocative. 

The final part of this book is called “Theodicy.” 
Yet, because little of this chapter deals with the 
problem of evil, it is unclear why Hunzai has 
chosen this title. The title “Eschatology and Sal- 
vation” is more apt, since the chapter begins with 
the question of how one can attain salvation, and 
addresses concepts such as good deeds, inner 
purification and the promise of reward and pun- 
ishment. It ends by an acknowledgment of the 
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function of the intellect in deciphering good from 
evil. 

The five chapters of this work are followed by 
an “analytical commentary” written by P. 
Morewedge. This commentary is very valuable 
because it elaborates on some of the difficult 
aspects of the text, placing Khusraw’s thought in 
the context of ancient Greek and Western philos- 
ophy. In addition, Morewedge refers briefly to 
other Islamic philosophers (Tusi and Ibn Sina, in 
particular) in order to elucidate the intellectual 
foundation of Nasir Khusraw’s thought. Mor-’ 
wedge could have expounded even further on this. 

Although in many respects, Faquir M. Hunzai 
has produced a thorough and competent transla- 
tion, regrettably, he has neglected to provide 
footnotes, annotations and a bibliography of Nasir 
Khusraw’s works. 

Hunzai’s inaccurate rendering of the Persian 
title into English translation is a significant short- 
coming. His translation of the Persian word “gos- 
hayesh” as “knowledge” fails to capture the many 
connotations of “goshayesh” (e.g., opening, burst- 
ing, enlightenment). Whereas Nasir Khusraw con- 
siders knowledge to be necessary for 
enlightenment, “goshayesh” is the state which 
brings one to knowledge, rather than knowledge 
itself. Similarly, translating “rahayesh” as “liber- 
ation is problematic. Liberation is a modern term 
that implies release, even salvation. Yet, as in the 
case of goshayesh, rahayesh has broader conno- 
tations than Hunzai’s choice of English equiva- 
lents suggests. For example, in question number 
162, Nasir Khusraw writes: “You ask O Brother, 
in what lies the rahayesh of People....” However, 
Hunzai’s translation reads: “...what is the means 
of human liberation.” This translation does not 
convey the spiritual liberation or release from the 
bondage of the corporeal world which Nasir 
Khusraw has in mind. Extensive footnotes and 
annotations would have helped to lessen these 
problems. 

Despite the deficiencies described above, Fa- 
quir Hunzai’s translation of this important work 
by Nasir Khusraw is an invaluable contribution to 
the field of Islamic philosophy and Isma’ili 
thought. 


Mehdi Aminrazavi, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Classics, Philosophy and Religion, Mary 
Washington College 
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Shattering the Myth: Islam beyond Vio- 
lence, by Bruce Lawrence. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1997. xix + 185. Notes to p. 
218. Bibl. to p. 229. Index to p. 237. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Ahmad S. Moussalli 


This book does, indeed, shatter the myth of 
Islamic violence through a complex process of 
deconstructing stereotypes and constructing plu- 
ralistic images of Muslim lives across different 
continents. Bruce Lawrence’s excellent analysis 
of Islam today brings together socioeconomic, 
historical, political, and religious elements, and 
sets these against the backdrop of global capital- 
ism and high technology. He does this through 
insightful studies of the local, national and inter- 
national contexts of the rise of Islamic fundamen- 
talism. To understand this phenomenon, 
Lawrence looks not only at the theoretical and 
political discourses of Islamic fundamentalism, 
but also at the larger economic and political 
orders. He argues, for instance, that Islam is a 
major complex system shaped as much by its own 
metaphysical postulates and ethical demands, as 
by the circumstances of Muslim polities in the 
modern world. 

Lawrence shows that Muslims are not (as the 
stereotype portrays them) inherently violent, and 
that the future for Muslim societies is hopeful, 
rather than bleak. He shatters the myth that Islam 
emanates from a hostile, “Arab” Middle East. 
Arab Islam comprises only one part of the Muslim 
world, and is, itself, diverse. Equally important, 
Lawrence shows why Muslim women’s participa- 
tion in their societies is glossed over, and cast in 
a stereotype which suggests that all male “Arab” 
Muslims (and Muslim men generally) hate the 
West and abuse women. Against this background, 
Lawrence shows that women in India, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh are made to represent the cultural 
norms. Lawrence also shows that court cases 
involving women’s legal rights in these countries 
reflect boundary markings between Muslims and 
other communities, heighten tensions about main- 
taining them and complicate notions of what it 
means to be both Asian and Muslim. 

At another level, Lawrence gives due attention 
to one of the defining events of the Islamic world 
in modern times, Western imperialism, which 
tended to distort the economies of Muslim soci- 


eties and to subordinate them to global (ie., 
Western) economic interests. Even the rise of the 
local bureaucratic elites in the name of indepen- 
dence replicated the nationalist ideological super- 
structure of the colonizers. Counter-elites 
emphasized their “authenticity” in order to contest 
the power and legitimacy of the nation-state. 
Lawrence shows that while Muslims have been 
subjected to structural violence, they have, re- 
markably, retained control over their destinies. 
This is attributable to the diversity of the Muslim 
world, wherein (despite similar symbols and val- 
ues that influence conduct) Muslim politics is 
reshaped by interacting with the post-colonial 
world, or non-Muslim “Others.” Structural vio- 
lence reduces the range of choice for European, as 
well as for African and Asian, members of Mus- 
lim society; and restricts the options for Muslims 
nation-states in the post-Cold War world. Law- 
rence argues that this violence victimizes Muslim 
intellectuals by imposing limits on their dis- 
courses about Islam. 

While Muslim politics may suggest uniformity 
of intent and practice, Lawrence shows through 
case studies of Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, and Tunisia as well as of India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Malaysia that the 
sources of this uniformity is manipulation of 
symbolic resources and the permeability of 
boundaries. Because authority in the Muslim 
world is fragmented, negotiations take the form of 
protest against the colonial and neo-colonial 
power, the dominant state apparatus, the religious 
establishment and the prevailing economic sys- 
tem. However, in order to differentiate these 
protests, Lawrence places them in chronological 
sequence. Revivalists are those who respond to 
pre-industrial European intervention, the disrup- 
tion of traditional trade, a demographic shift, and 
agricultural decline. Their protest leads to a reaf- 
firmation of Islamic identity and values. Reform- 
ers, the next to appear on the scene, are the 
products of the colonial presence, who adapted to 
the nationalist and ideological legacies of the 
West, which they regarded as compatible with 
Islam. The fundamentalists, who emerged in re- 
sponse to the disparities between Western and 
Muslim states and societies, empowered them- 
selves by stressing their “authenticity.” All of 
these responses, Lawrence reveals, have taken 


place in the context of the realignment of global 
economic, political and military power. 

To refute that Islam and violence are equated, 
Lawrence draws attention to (1) mixing between 
Islam as religion and as a political ideology that is 
competing with and dominated by nationalism, 
and (2) the colonialist European powers’ use of 
religion to divide and control Muslim societies 
from West Africa to Southeast Asia. According to 
Lawrence, not all fundamentalists directly chal- 
lenge the state, even though they might regard the 
latter as a creature of the neo-imperialist West. 
Furthermore, Lawrence points out, in places like 
Malaysia and Bosnia, there are those who are 
committed to pluralism. Thus, Lawrence sug- 
gests, the question of whether Islam is compatible 
with democracy is a matter of whether Islam is 
evolving and flexible or definitive and unyielding. 
Because Muslim societies are underdeveloped 
and generally on the margins of high-technology 
and science, the future seems to be centralized 
around economic dependence. 

Though some Muslims may choose jihad (holy 
war) to confront the hegemonic powers, they risk 
being further marginalized. In contrast, Malaysia 
Muslims interpret jihad as a response to the 
neo-capitalist corporate culture (the dominant 
force in the world today); their interpretation and 
response may lead to economic responsibility and 
social justice. Lawrence argues correctly that a 
reinterpretation of jihad, which takes into account 
global economic and technological change and 
shifts its terms of engagement to the economic 
sphere, can lead to an Islamic religious discourse 
that is moderate, pluralistic and democratic. This 
discourse creates public space wherein there is 
tolerance between Muslims and non-Muslims and 
among Muslims themselves. Thus, Lawrence ar- 
gues, Islam, like other religions, is shaped by 
prevailing global structural conditions. Accord- 
ingly, Muslims today are the victims of the 
imbalance of global economic power, which leads 
many to despair and some to violence as they drift 
to the margins of global exchange. 

Shattering the Myth is an extremely well ar- 
gued, well developed and well documented book 
that serves as a basis for further studies of Islam 
and the images held about it. In his analysis of 
Islam, Lawrence combines the three major eco- 
nomic and political forces that will shape and be 
shaped during the 21st century: transcapitalism, 
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high-technology and religion. Discussing Islam in 
terms of these three global forces is a fresh 
perspective that might lead scholars of Islam as 
well as Muslims themselves to reexamine their 
methods of analysis. 


Ahmad S. Moussalli, Department of Political 
Studies, American University of Beirut 


The Politicisation of Islam: A Case Study 
of Tunisia, by Mohamed Elhachmi Hamdi. 
London and Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1998, 
xiii + 174 pages. Appends. to p. 189. Bibl. to p. 
195. Index to p. 204. $19. 


Reviewed by Kenneth J. Perkins 


This is the first English language monograph 
focused on Islam and the political process in 
Tunisia. Indeed, in contrast to the quantity (if not 
always the quality) of such works on neighboring 
Algeria, analyses of the Tunisian Islamist move- 
ment are sparse even in French (where scholars 
prefer a Maghrib-wide approach to a national one) 
and in Arabic (where the literature is almost 
entirely polemical or apologetic). The author, 
himself a Tunisian Islamic activist from 1978 
until 1992, brings a uniquely informed perspec- 
tive to the topic. As head of the student wing of 
Harakat al-lttijah al-Islami (Mouvement de la 
Tendance Islamique [MTI], or Islamic Tendency 
Movement) in the 1980s, Hamdi was jailed briefly 
in 1983 and sentenced in absentia to 20 years in 
prison in the 1987 crackdown which President 
Habib Bourguiba vainly hoped would crush the 
Islamists once and for all. But Hamdi’s role is not 
that of an advocate. Rather, he uses his “long and 
close relationship with the movement” to present 
what, in his own words, is an “accurate reading of 
[its] history up to the mid-1990s” through the 
“exercise of an impartiality which I was not able 
to have when I was an activist for the 
movement....My aim was not to defend it or to 
dissociate myself from it. My aim was to under- 
stand it...” (p. 4). 

The Politicisation of Islam consists of two 
roughly equal parts. The first discusses the history 
of the Tunisian Islamist movement, starting with 
the emergence, in the early 1970s, of organiza- 
tions promoting personal piety and Islamic values 
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in reaction to the secular, westernizing environ- 
ment of the Bourguibist state. Hamdi then exam- 
ines the circumstances that transformed these 
groups into a comprehensive and politicized 
movement by the end of the decade. Drawing on 
his insider status, he outlines the strategy of the 
leadership of the MTI and the movement’s inter- 
nal structure as its increasingly confrontational 
approach to the state culminated in a plot to oust 
Bourguiba and establish an Islamist polity. The 
planned military coup might have succeeded had 
not Prime Minister Ben ‘Ali beaten the MTI to the 
punch (by a matter of days) and taken power 
himself. Under Ben ‘Ali, the political culture 
loosened, at least superficially, but he proved no 
less virulent than his predecessor in opposing the 
Islamists, who rallied under the banner of al- 
Nahda, a political party without an explicitly 
Islamist title but with the same objectives as 
previous manifestations of the movement. 

With this authoritative chronological frame- 
work in place, Hamdi turns to his second, and 
more significant, objective: sketching the Islam- 
ists’ religious judgment of contemporary society 
and recapitulating their ideas for the development 
of a modern Islamic state. This he achieves 
through an analysis of the writings of prominent 
Tunisian Islamists, especially Rashid Ghannou- 
chi, the movement’s most prolific and respected 
theoretician. Hamdi pays particular attention to 
discourse on the comprehensiveness of Islam and 
the nature of the Islamic state—a topic about 
which Ghannouchi is more explicit than many of 
his counterparts elsewhere in the Muslim world. 
His views on Islamic democracy, human rights 
and the status of non-Muslims in the Muslim state 
are important not only for the light they shed on 
Tunisia’s situation, but as comparisons with other 
parts of the Islamic world. A third discourse 
centers on the Islamic identity of Tunisia, and 
here Hamdi situates Ghannouchi’s ideas within 
the triad of Islam, Arabism and Tunisian nation- 
alism while rooting this issue in an historical 
context by comparing the thinking on these mat- 
ters of two important Tunisian political leaders, 
the 19th century prime minister Khair al-Din 
al-Tunsi and Bourguiba. 

Since the arrest of thousands of the move- 
ment’s members (and Ghannouchi’s flight from 
the country) in 1990-91, the government has kept 
the Islamists firmly in check. But none of the 


issues dividing the Islamists from the secular elite 
has been resolved, nor is there strong reason for 
optimism about the future. Ghannouchi has ac- 
cused the government of seeking to “wind up the 
heritage of Arab-Islamic culture in all its aspects” 
(p. 73), while the newspaper of the ruling Ras- 
semblement Cortstitutionnel Démocratique has 
characterized the Islamists as “traitors to Tunisia 
and enemies of its people” (p. 73). Noting that 
Tunisian elites have been, from the outset, “unri- 
valed, even in supposedly secular Turkey, in their 
radical and undemocratic stand towards the Islam- 
ists” (p. 126), Hamdi grimly concludes that the 
“Islamic movement, not only the one which 
seems crushed and dismantled by President Ben 
‘Ali, but also future ones...will always be tempted 
to. . settle historical scores with the secularists in 
government” (p. 173). 


Kenneth J. Perkins, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina 


WOMEN 


Women, the State, and Political Liberal- 
ization: Middle Eastern and North Afri- 
can Experiences, by Laurie A. Brand. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1998. xviii + 
264 pages. Notes to p. 291. Interviews to p. 296. 
Bibl. to p. 305. Index to p. 320. $50 cloth; $18.50 
paper. 


Reviewed by Donna R. Divine 


There is a deeply ingrained belief that the liber- 
alization of autocratic regimes brings benefits to 
all sectors of society and the same measure of 
freedom to everyone. Across countries and conti- 
nents, women march alongside their male com- 
rades to challenge dictatorships and to press for 
the institution of democratic polities which will 
grant them equal opportunities and full access to 
society’s prized resources. But the outcomes of 
such efforts generally do not match expectations. 
Women may risk their lives in the street during a 
revolution only to find themselves locked in their 
houses by the post-revolutionary rulers. 
Historical change is a wonderfully complex and 
uneven process, and is most decisively affected by 


gender. Seizing upon this complexity, Laurie 
Brand examines the relationship forged between 
women and the state in the context of policies 
aimed at liberalizing the political system. Brand is 
interested in periods when significant sectors of 
Middle Eastern society have expanded their op- 
portunities to express ideas freely, have formed 
organizations in opposition to the ruling establish- 
ment and have exercised influence over the direc- 
tion of policy-making. Do such “perestroika- 
type” experiments improve the lives of women? 
For the answer, Brand turns her scholarly atten- 
tion to recent political developments in Morocco, 
Jordan and Tunisia—three countries which, at 
various times, flirted with political reform, but not 
with radical transformation. 

Regardless of the form of government, the 
rulers of these countries felt compelled to institute 
reforms, either as a result of regional or interna- 
tional events or in deference to domestic pressures 
to broaden channels for political expression. They 
thus created political space for many groups, 
including those which tried to set a new course for 
women. Into this breach, however, marched those 
groups which considered any change in the status 
of women to be a religious transgression. Why do 
so many reformers committed to democracy take 
such strong exception to widening the ambit of 
freedom for women? Brand locates the reasons 
for the many difficulties encountered by women in 
the very nature of political change. Political tran- 
sitions introduce sustained periods of uncertainty 
which impose risks on everyone. She writes, “The 
fact that in each of the three cases examined here 
women—appeared to have been spared or over- 
come challenges to their rights that emerged with 
the beginning of the liberalization does not 
change the fact that at various points during the 
transitions—they felt or knew themselves to be 
under siege” (p. 248). 

Brand begins her account with a review of the 
three countries’ political systems, the historical 
roles of women’s organizations, and the reasons 
for the introduction of increased freedoms. While 
Morocco and Jordan are both monarchies, their 
political systems are not identical. Their kings 
justify their power by proclaiming fidelity to quite 
different sets of social values or cultural norms. In 
contrast, Tunisia’s great nationalist leader and 
first ruler, Habib Bourguiba, considered the mod- 
ernization of Islam and elimination of the legal 
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disabilities imposed on women to be part of his 
country’s national liberation. For this reason, 
Tunisian women are “the most advanced” in the 
Arab World. Morocco’s motivation for expanding 
political rights, including those granted to women, 
stems from its ambition to forge a vibrant trade 
with the European Union. According to Brand, 
Jordan’s dependence on Western financial sub- 
ventions induced the late King Husayn to do 
likewise. 

Rulers are also pushed to address women’s 
interests in response to the work of international 
organizations and of American and European 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs), which 
often award subsidies to countries in the Middle 
East and North Africa precisely in order to inves- 
tigate and resolve gender-based problems. Of 
course, the cause’s very association with these 
foreign-based organizations denies it total legiti- 
macy. Thus, women in these countries are caught 
in a bind: their reform projects are suspect from 
the start. Another tension confronting women 
reformers relates to their disposition—some 
would say need—to associate themselves and 
their organizations with established autocratic 
regimes. Those who work with the authorities 
always run the risk of being coopted and of 
having their goals manipulated to suit the interests 
of the political system. But total disassociation 
from the monarchy or autocracy, however mis- 
trusted, carries such enormous peril that it is 
virtually not an option. 

Brand’s study concludes with a comparative 
analysis which yields relatively modest theoreti- 
cal observations. Her evidence offers little hope 
for substantial and rapid progress for women in 
Middle Eastern societies, but does provide 
grounds for a realistic appraisal of the gains they 
are likely to make, given current conditions in the 
region. Brand’s argument is both undeniably cor- 
rect and appropriately complex. Whatever the 
expectations of scholars examining the lives of 
women, Brand’s interpretations must be acknowl- 
edged, if not fully engaged. 


Donna Robinson Divine, Department of Govern- 
ment, Smith College 


Women in the Middle East: Tradition and 
Change, by Ramsay M. Harik and Elsa Marston. 
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New York: Franklin Watts, 1996. 199 pages. 
Notes to p. 213. Gloss. to p. 215. Bibl. to p. 217. 
Index to p. 224. n.p. 


Reviewed by Mary Ann Fay 


Elsa Marston and Ramsay Harik (mother and son) 
are writers with extensive experience living and 
working in the Middle East. Their book, Women 
in the Middle East, has the admirable goal of 
correcting Western misconceptions and stereo- 
types of Middle Eastern women as “dancing 
beauties” in “exotic harems” and “silent 
creatures...clad in black from head to foot” (p. 
11). Unfortunately, however, the book they have 
written strengthens, rather than demolishes, the 
Western perception of Middle Eastern women as 
passive victims of a powerful and virulent Islamic 
patriarchy. 

The scope of the book is very ambitious. In 13 
chapters, the authors attempt to cover all stages of 
women’s lives, from birth through old age to 
death; other chapters are devoted to.topics such as 
marriage, home and family, work and veiling. 
Consequently, the discussion is often superficial, 
and generalizations abound. For example, in the 
chapter devoted to women in the arts and athlet- 
ics, the authors do little more than list some 
prominent women novelists, artists, dancers, mu- 
sicians, and athletes. Also, in spite of their state- 
ment that women in the Middle East cannot be 
discussed as “one uniform group,” they subsume 
women into universalist categories which fail to 
differentiate women according to social class or 
region (p. 24). As a result of this, the authors 
make unqualified statements about why “Arabs” 
want male children and how “Arab girls” are 
raised and educated. i 

By far the more serious problem with this book 
is the authors’ use of the outmoded modernization 
paradigm as a conceptual framework. Thus, the 
authors present the 20th century history of the 
region as a battleground between the progressive 
forces of modernization coming from the West 
and Islam’s backward traditionalism. The authors 
concede that there do exist modernist Muslims 
who believe that “genuine Islam” is compatible 
with modern Western ideas such as democracy 
and the equality of women; however, according to 
the authors, these modernist Muslims must strug- 
gle against conservatives, who prefer a more 


traditional and patriarchal society based strictly 
on Islamic ideas (p. 59). 

Thus, the authors set up a simplistic dichotomy 
between the modern and the traditional that 
equates backwardness with a timeless and mono- 
lithic Islam and progress with an advanced: and 
dynamic West. Although the authors make a 
couple of passing references to Western imperi- 
alism (primarily in Algeria), for the most part they 
portray the West as a benign force in the region. 
The authors assert unconditionally that centuries 
of European ‘involvement in the Middle East 
resulted in many material benefits. These contri- 
butions include modern education which, accord- 
ing to Marston and Harik, was the product of 
Western missionaries who went to the region in 
the 19th century. Yet, this account completely 
disregards the earlier reforms of rulers such as 
Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt and the tanzimat period 
in the Ottoman Empire, and ignores the negative 
effects that European control of the finances of 
individual states in the region had on education, in 
particular, and economic development, generally. 

As for women, the authors present them as 
leading secluded lives in'the home until Western- 
inspired modernization caused the walls that pro- 
tected them to crumble. The authors write, “Some 
of the more conservative traditions of the Middle 
East have had the effect of keeping many women 
in a state of virtual slavery” (p. 13). In making this 
assertion, the authors seem to be totally unaware 
of recent scholarship on women in Middle Eastern 
history, which demonstrates that women of all 
classes .were economically productive before 
the19th century, and that seclusion in the home 
was a characteristic of the elite (who did not need 
the labor of wives and daughters for the family’s 
survival). They also ignore recent scholarship that 
presents evidence that modernization had nega- 
tive, rather than positive, effects on women 
economically. 

Marston and Harik are also factually incorrect 
on points of Islamic law relating to marriage and 
divorce. For example, the mahr (dowry) is paid to 
the bride, not (as the authors assert) to her family. 
They also state incorrectly that in “ultraconserva- 
tive” nations like Saudi Arabia and Iran, Islamic 
law favors the man by giving him the exclusive 
right to file for divorce, while elsewhere, the 
shari‘a has been revised to allow women to 
divorce their husbands for certain reasons. First, 


Islamic law everywhere permits men to repudiate 
their wives by reciting a certain formula without 
going to court. All four schools of Islamic law 
allow women to petition the court for divorce 
under certain circumstances, such as impotence or 
insanity. The authors also rely on outdated statis- 
tics and interviews with unidentified sources. In 
one example, they cite two unnamed women as 
evidence that polygamy in Saudi Arabia is in- 
creasing due to the rise of Islamic fundamentalism 
(p. 89 and footnote 3, p. 204). In another instance, 
they assert that the divorce rate in Iraq is about 8 
percent, basing this on an interview with an 
unnamed Iraqi woman and no other supporting 
evidence (p. 96 and footnote 14, p. 205). 

No matter how sympathetic the authors may be 
to women and the problems they face in the 
contemporary Middle East, this book nonetheless 
reinforces Western stereotypes of Arab-Muslim 
women as passive victims of a traditional patriar- 
chal society whose liberation and emancipation 
will come from Western-style modernization. 


Mary Ann Fay is Visiting Assistant Professor of 
History at the American University of Sharjah 
and Assistant Professor of History (on leave) at 
the Virginia Military Institute. 


Women, Work, and Economic Reform in 
the Middle East and North Africa, by 
Valentine Moghadam. Boulder, CO: Lynne Rien- 
ner, 1998. xi + 235 pages. Acronyms and Abbrevs. 
to p. 238. Refs. to p. 253. Index to p. 258. $55. 


Reviewed by Iliya Harik 


This volume on women in the labor force during 
the 1990s is a welcome addition to the increas- 
ingly informative literature on women’s status in 
the societies and cultures of the Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA). It is the product of the 
author’s extensive field work, consulting work for 
international financial institutions, and reliance on 
statistics from various sources. Of the book’s ten 
chapters, four are thematic, while the rest cover in 
depth Jordan, Syria, Turkey, Iran, and the Magh- 
rib countries (i.e., Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia). 
The thematic chapters deal with women’s em- 
ployment, education, mobilization, and the gender 
contract. The author’s purpose is to “examine the 
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ways in which the economic reform process in 
the MENA region is affecting or is likely to affect 
the economic status of women, gender relations, 
and women’s empowerment” (pp. 7-8). Thus, in 
every case study, there are sections devoted to 
economic liberalization and globalization; em- 
ployment profiles; gender constraints in employ- 
ment, training and education; the informal sector; 
social policies; labor legislation; and practical 
suggestions for redressing adverse conditions and 
for reform. ; 

Moghadam’s study confirms that women’s em- 
ployment rates in the MENA region remain the 
lowest in the world, a ranking that has not 
changed for the last 30 years. Progress in the 
Middle East East and North Africa has indeed 
occurred, but does not compare favorably with 
advancements in other regions. Trying to account 
for this, the author explains that oil-driven econ- 
omies tend to under-represent women in the work 
force; however, because the oil industry is capital 
intensive, there also tend to be low employment 
opportunities for men. In order to cope with this 
difficulty, the author falls back on cultural, edu- 
cational and legal impediments. Most interesting 
is Moghadam’s description of the status of 
women in Iran, a country which the media has, for 
years, portrayed as a prime example of Muslim 
oppression of women. According to Moghadam’s 
findings, the bad publicity that Iran has received 
in this respect is due to its cultural conservatism 
(which imposed a strict code of behavior on 
women) and stringent moral demands. Western 
news reports have overlooked the recent improve- 
ments in the status of Iranian women in the 
political and economic sphere. Unnoticed, for 
instance, is that nine elected members of Iran’s 
parliament (Consultative Assembly) are women. 
In fact, concerted reform efforts undertaken since 
the early 1990s have yielded improvements in the 
status of women in the areas of employment, 
education, family planning and the law. The 
Women’s Bureau was created and attached to the 
president’s office and a woman was appointed as 
a special advisor to the President on women’s 
affairs. In short, women’s status in the work force 
has improved in the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
though the extent of the enhancement of women’s 
status in Iran generally lags behind, as it does in 
other countries of the MENA region. 
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The most significant theoretical argument made 
in this book is that trends in the direction of 
economic reform (e.g., privatization, export ori- 
entation and globalization) “could accelerate 
women’s economic participation” and “lead to a 
transformation of the patriarchal gender contract 
toward a more egalitarian set of gender relations” 
(p. 11 ff). In this respect, the author offers a 
balanced view of the impact of structural adjust- 
ment on women, pointing out that structural 
adjustment and reform in general could possibly 
favor women’s employment. 

This book is a well-reasoned account of the 
status of women in the economies of the MENA 
region that is substantiated by extensive evidence 
collected in person and from official and interna- 
tional statistics. It fills a gap in the rich literature 
on women in the Middle East, which so far has 
tended to focus on cultural and social relations. 
Considering the strong linkages between eco- 
nomic and legal matters, the reader would have 
benefitted from a sustained discussion of the 
effects of legislation (particularly the Islamic legal 
code) on the economic conditions of women. 
(especially on women’s employment). Neverthe- 
less, overall this book is a remarkable and valu- 
able contribution. 


Iliya Harik is Professor of Political Science at 
Indiana University. 


Women, Islamisms and the State: Con- 
temporary Feminisms in Egypt, by Azza M. 
Karam. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. xvii 
+ 251 pages. Notes to p. 263. Bibl. to p. 278. 
Index to p. 284. $69.95. 


Reviewed by Mervat Hatem 


The title of this book promises an intriguing 
analysis of the power dynamics that govern the 
relations among the Islamists, the state and con- 
temporary feminisms in Egypt. Equally promising 
is the fact that the author is one of at least three 
Egyptian and/or Arab anthropologists who are 
completing dissertations in Europe on the views 
and the discourses of this feminist generation. In 
fact, this book is based on Karam’s doctoral 
dissertation, which she completed in the Nether- 
lands. Herein lies one immediate source of the 


book’s weakness. Both the analysis and the ana- 
lyst could have benefitted from the help of a 
disciplined editor to shed the cumbersome disser- 
tation format, especially the very broad literature 
review (chapter one) and discussion of methodol- 
ogy (chapter two). Similarly, chapter three con- 
sists largely of a rehashed history of 20th century 
Egypt. Finally, the editor could have helped to 
improve the style and clarify many ideas. 

Aside from these structural and stylistic prob- 
lems, this book offers the reader the first glimpse 
of what this new generation of scholars has to say 
about Egypt’s “contemporary feminisms.” The 
field material that the author collected on Egyp- 
tian feminists and their views constitutes the 
book’s most important contribution. 

The author claims to offer a post-modernist 
analysis of “contemporary feminisms” as well as 
a Foucauldian analysis of the power relationship 
between these feminists, the Islamists and the 
state. This study is based on a minimalist defini- 
tion of post modernism that enables Karam to 
capture the multiplicity and specificity of Egyp- 
tian feminist “voices,” but without delivering a 
post-modernist analysis of their views. 

The author’s definition of feminism and its 

different forms raises some questions. Because the 
Islamist and secular women Karam interviewed 
have a common interest in, and are activists on, 
women’s issues, the author categorizes both as 
feminists (p. 4). In doing so, Karam is not deterred 
by the fact that Islamist women reject, and even 
denounce, this label (p. 9). Later on, Karam 
suggests that Islamist men and women share the 
same views on gender, “emphasizing equity and 
compatibility as opposed to equality” (p. 235). 
Yet, here too, Karam’s system of categorization 
seems faulty: presumably, Islamist men would not 
like to be classified as feminist. 
- The author’s definition of secular feminists 
includes both Muslims and Christians who treat 
religion as a private matter. Paradoxically, Karam 
does not offer the views of any Christian feminists 
in the discussion of this group, even though they 
would have added an important dimension to her 
discussion of secularism. Finally, she adds the 
third category of Muslim feminists to those who 
try to bridge the gap between the discussion of 
Islam and feminism. 

At the outset of the project, the author hypoth- 
esizes that these three distinct forms of feminism 


offered resistance to the state and different Islam- 
isms. This is a Foucauldian interpretation of their 
relations with the state and with the Islamists. 
While the field material shows that these Muslim 
feminists were sometimes critical of the state and 
of Islamism, it also shows that they were often in 
complicity with the state and Islamists. In fact, the 
discourses of the Muslim feminists were not much 
different from those of the Islamists (p. 235). The 
secularist and the Muslim feminists seldom de- 
manded alternatives to state laws that discrimi- 
nated against women, but simply called for 
amending them (p. 239). If their discourses were 
this ambiguous, it is not clear what kind of 
resistance they offered, The author’s emphasis on 
the use of “discipline” by the state and the 
Islamists in their struggles with one another can 
be regarded as Foucauldian. However, Karam’s 
discussion of discipline does not incorporate 
Michel Foucault’s notion of social regulation. 
Instead, the author uses discipline in the conven- 
tional sense, equating it with violence and/or 
repression, and confusing it with the Foucauldian 
concept. 


Mervat Hatem, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Howard University, Washington, DC 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Modern Arabic Literature: A Bibliography, by Ragai 
N. Makar. Lanham, MD: The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 
1998. 253 pages. $75. This work, which is the 17th 
volume of the Scarecrow Press’s Area Bibliography 
Series, attempts to provide a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy of modem Arabic literature. It is intended as a 
reference book for “individual scholars, students, and 
journalists and those of the general public who are 
interested in Arabic and comparative literature” (p. xii). 
This volume is a standard bibliography which, though 
containing few annotations, includes English transla- 
tions of Arabic titles. The bibliography includes books, 
as well as shorter pieces such as journal articles, 
individual short stories and single poems. This volume 


a 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Serdar 
Faralyali, Rebecca Hinyard, Andrea Keller, Suzanne 
Lazarus, and Anja Ziickmantel. 
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arranges the titles by category: Arabic Literature— 
History and Criticism; Ballads; Comedy; Comparative 
Literature; Drama; Fiction; Folk Literature; Islamic 
Literature; Israeli Arabic Literature; Literary Biogra- 
phies, Autobiographies and Memoirs; Literary Inter- 
views; Mahjar Literature, North African Arabic 
Literature; Palestinian Literature; Poetry; Prisoners’ 
Writings; Proverbs; Reference Works; Short Stories; 
and Theater Studies. (RLH) 


CENTRAL ASIA AND THE CAUCASUS 


Remembrance and Denial: The Case of the Arme- 
nian Genocide, ed. by Richard Hovannisian. Detroit, 
MI: Wayne State University Press, 1999. 295 pages. 
$27.95 paper. This collection of historical essays at- 
tempts to bring to light the tragic Armenian genocide of 
1915, These essays are the product of a 1995 University 
of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) symposium com- 
memorating the 80th anniversary of these tragic events. 
The contributors explore the roles of governments and 
other actors in trivializing, and even denying, the mass 
killings. The first four chapters give an historical ac- 
count of the events surrounding the genocide. The next 
four chapters deal with issues of remembrance. The final 
few chapters examine the question of denial. (SL) 


IRAN 


To See and See Again, by Tara Bahrampour. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1999. 357 pages. 
Acknowledgments to p. 361. $24. This work relates a 
personal story, told against the backdrop of two strik- 
ingly different countries and cultures. Tara Bahrampour, 
whose father is Iranian and mother is American-born, 
describes her bi-cultural childhood while simulta- 
neously tracing three generations of her complex family 
history. She begins by telling the story of her Iranian 
paternal grandparents: Aga Jan (a rich feudal lord) and 
his two wives. She then recounts the life of her father, 
Essie, as he grows up a mischievous boy in rural Iran 
and eventually travels to America to attend college. 
While in the United States, he meets the author’s 
mother, Tara, a vivacious redhead who agrees to convert 
to Islam so that her children will be bom Muslim. The 
author’s own tale begins with her poignant illustration 
of life and culture in pre-revolutionary Iran. She and her 
family flee Iran in the midst of the revolution in 1979 
and arrive in America, where the second main part of the 
story occurs. The author discusses the difficulty of 
adapting to a new culture and reconstructing family life 
in a new country. Eventually, the story’s setting 
switches back to Iran, as Bahrampour becomes the first 
member of her family to return there. The concluding 
section of the novel contains the author’s observations 
of life in present-day Iran. (ANK) 
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IRAQ 


Iraq Strategy Review: Options for U.S. Policy, ed. by 
Patrick L. Clawson. Washington DC: The Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy, 1998. x + 158 pages. 
Append, to p. 181. a.p. In this policy review, a group of 
leading analysts on Iraq propose five alternatives to the 
current US policy toward Iraq: undermining the regime 
of Saddam Husayn and supporting the Iraqi opposition 
(Daniel L. Byman and Kenneth M. Pollack); “broad” 
containment (Michael J. Eisenstadt); invasion (John 
Hillen); deterrence (Andrew T. Parasiliti); and “narrow” 
containment (Kenneth M. Pollack). These analysts dis- 
cuss the advantages, disadvantages, costs, risks, 
tradeoffs, and requirements to implement each of these 
policy options. (SF) 

Shi‘i Scholars of Nineteenth-Century Iraq, by Meir 
Litvak. Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
1998. xiv + 188 pages. Append. to p. 193. Notes to p. 
234. Gloss. to p. 237. Bibl. to p. 249. Index to p. 255. 
$59.95. This book deals with the Shi‘a ulama in the 
shrine cities of Najaf and Karbala during the transitional 
period of Ottoman history in the19th century. At a time 
when the Qajar dynasty in Iran was ascendant, Ottoman 
authority in Iraq was weakening and British colonial 
influence was increasing, the ulama were able to main- 
tain, if not strengthen, their independent communities of 
learning. This book seeks to fill a gap in the literature on 
the Shi‘a ulama by examining the internal dynamics of 
the ulama in Najaf and Karbala. The author sets this 
discussion in. the framework of the evolution of the 
ulama as a social stratum, of socio-political develop- 
ments in Iraq, and of the relations between religion and 
state in Iran. Part One analyzes the internal aspects of 
the Shi‘a ulama by examining scholarship and patron- 
age, the two main factors that define the social organi- 
zation of the ulama community. Part Two analyzes the 
political and social roles that the Shi‘a ulama played 
within the wider political arena formed by the Ottomans 
and the Qajar dynasty in Iran. (ANK) 
Konfessionalismus und Politik in der arabischen 
Welt. Die Schiiten im Irak, by Ferhad Ibrahim. Mün- 
ster: Lit Verlag, 1997. 346 pages. Index to p. 353. Gloss. 
to p. 360. Bibl. to p. 386. 34,80 DM. This book argues 
from the premise that ethnic conflicts, in areas formerly 
colonized by European powers, can be understood as an 
outcome of attempts to revise the inequality of the 
existing political structures that had been imposed by 
external actors. The author analyzes the process of 
nation-building in Iraq from King Faysal’s (1921) ac- 
cession to the post-Gulf War (1991) insurrections of the 
Shi‘a and Kurds. The author devotes special attention to 
the role of political confessionalism and the reason for 
the Shi‘a majority’s inability to achieve substantial 
political participation in Iraq. (AZ) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


The History of Israel, by Arnold Blumberg. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Publishing Group, 1998. xii + 198 


pages. Bibl. to p. 202. Index to p. 218. $35. The History 
of Israel is part of a series that examines the histories of 
modern nation-states. This book is essentially a chrono- 
logical account and analysis of the history of the Jewish 
people and the events which culminated in the birth of 
the State of Israel. The book opens with a time line of 
important events in the thousand-year history of Jewish 
kingdoms. The first few substantive chapters survey the 
history of the Yishuv (Jewish community), including the 
development of Zionist thought and the Zionist move- 
ment in the 19th century. Subsequent chapters examine 


' the Aliyoth (successive waves of Jewish immigration to 


Palestine), the Holocaust, the formation of the State of 
Israel, the 1967 and 1973 Arab-Israeli Wars, the ascen- 
dancy of the Likud Party, and the Arab-Israeli peace 
process (ANK). 

Israel: An Illustrated History, by Daniel Shroeter. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1999. 142 pages. 
Chron. to p. 146. Gloss. to p. 147. Further reading to p. 
152, Index to p. 157. $25. This book tells the 2,000- 
year history of Israel from ancient Israel to the modern 
state, balancing religious and secular aspects, and in- | 
cluding the roles of Romans, Muslims, Palestinians, and 
Jews. The book contains profiles of all the influential 
people (e.g., Theodor Herzl, David Ben-Gurion, Yasir 
‘Arafat, Yitzhak Rabin), historic sites (with photo- 
graphic illustrations), and notable events. Schroeter also 
explains the development of the modern Zionist move- 
ment, the legacy of the Second World War and the 
Holocaust, the creation of the Israeli state, the conquest 
of Arab territory, and the increased significance of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. (SF) 

The Elections in Israel 1996, ed. by Asher Arian and 
Michal Shamir. Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press, 1999. 312 pages. Index to p. 318. $25.95 
paper. This collection of essays places in context and 
analyzes Israeli voting patterns in the 1996 elections. 
After discussing the social, political, and subsequent 
electoral ramifications of the assassination of Yitzak 
Rabin in the fall of 1995 and the suicide bombings in 
early 1996, Arian and Shamir introduce the post-Oslo 
crisis of state identity that surfaced in the 1996 elections. 
The first portion of the book is dedicated to the “Politics 
of Identity,” wherein Arian, Shamir, Baruch Kimmer- 
ling, and others dissect the concept of a collective 
identity in the state of Israel. Several contributors map 
the correlation between constituents’ personal charac- 
teristics (e.g., ethnic, religious, etc.) and voting results in 
the 1996 elections. The first part of the book defines the 
terms of discussion, presents statistical data used to 
conduct these analyses, and describes key developments 
within the Israeli political party system and among 
constituencies such as ultra-Orthodox Jews, Palestinian 
Arabs and Soviet immigrants. The second part of the 
book explores “Political Reform, Parties, and Candi- 
dates.” This section includes discussions on Benjamin 
Netanyahu, Shimon Peres, the search for the center, the 
logistics of the political primaries, and a detailed ac- 
count of the changes in electoral law that made the 1996 
election such a momentous event. (RLH) ` 


NORTH AFRICA 


Return to Childhood: The Memoir of a Modern 
Moroccan Woman, by Leila Abouzeid. Austin, TX: 
The Center for Middle East Studies of the University of 
Texas, 1999. vi + 94 pages. $10.95. This work is Leila 
Abouzeid’s English translation of her autobiography, 
originally published in Arabic as Ruju ‘Ila Tufula in 
1993. Abouzeid presents a collection of vivid images 
and memories. Moroccan nationalism and independence 
in the 1950s serve as the context for this memoir, but 
Abouzeid’s emphasis is clearly upon human interaction 
as perceived through female eyes and retold in the 
female voice. While Abouzeid is known for her works 
of fiction, this autobiography reveals both her literary 
skill and her personal interest in “the power and beauty 
of narration” and the “sort of story [she likes, one] about 
real people” (p. 13). The three lengthy chapters are 
organized chronologically, recounting Abouzeid’s expe- 
riences in the various places she lived and visited. Each 
chapter invites the reader to become immersed in the 
same web of images and stories that have shaped the 
author’s own personal development. Abouzeid’s use of 
repetition and multiple storytellers draws the reader into 
these experiences. She shares stories about her nation- 
alist father, illiterate mother, other members of her 
family, and the larger community in which she lived. 
Abouzeid becomes the mouthpiece for their voices and 
reveals the female perspective on Moroccan indepen- 
dence. Abouzeid paints personal, rather than ideal or 
heroic images. One might not expect this from the 
daughter of a “recognized hero in the nationalist strug- 
gle” (p. i), but it is this very quality that makes the book 
both personally and historically revealing. (RLH) 


SYRIA 


Geschichtsschreibung in Syrien 1920-1990, Zwis- 
chen Wissenschaft und Ideologie, by Ulrike Freitag. 
Hamburg: Deutsches Orient-Institut, 1991. 454 pages. 
Gloss. Bibl. Index. n.p. This published doctoral disser- 
tation deals with historiography as an expression of 
identity, and the relationship between historiography 
and political ideology in the case of Syria during the 
period 1920-1990. The opening chapter of this study 
examines the development of the Syrian educational 
system and Arabic historiography. Thereafter, the study 
is structured chronologically into four chapters: the 
period of the French Mandate (1920-36); the period 
preceding Syrian-Egyptian unification (1946-58); the 
period of the United Arab Republic (UAR) and its 
dissolution (1958—63); and the period of Ba’thist Party 
tule (1963-present). In each chapter, Freitag discusses 
the ideological controversies that led to differing inter- 
pretations of the past; school curricula, which she 
describes as the most direct form of state influence on 
the formation of a popular view of history; and the 
scientific debate among historians. Freitag draws from 
historical accounts by political movements and groups, 
school curricula and books, selected works by Syrian 
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historians, as well as interviews with historians, stu- 
dents, civil servants and book sellers. Regarding the 
Ba’thist period, she discerns that despite the official 
nationalistic ideology of the Syrian regime, there have 
been attempts, though repressed, to arrive at more 
differentiated and critical approaches to national history. 
These approaches seek to revise nationalistic accounts 
(that gloss over internal differences and draw a picture 
of unity) as well as Western Orientalist ones. (AZ) 

Syrians: A Travelogue, 1992-1994, by Laurence De- 
onna. Trans. by Christopher Snow. Pueblo, CO: Passe- 
giata Press, 1996. x + 110 pages. $14. This travelogue, 
which offers one woman’s perspective of Syria and its 
people, is a collection of 17 short vignettes. Each of 
these is a unique account of the author’s encounters with 
various personas in Syria’s colorful culture. She relates 
these lively tales in order to reveal the heterogeneity of 
Syrian daily life and ways of thinking. The vignettes 
include a broad spectrum of subjects, from fundamen- 
talists to cartoonists to the minister of defense. Most of 
the stories include casual interviews with select person- 
alities wherein the interviewees reveal some traits about 
which most readers would not otherwise learn. Thus, for 
example, through the author’s interview with Defense 
Minister Mustafa Tlass, the reader learns of the latter’s 
fondness for feminine beauty, including his ambition to 
create a photo album, entitled “The hundred most 
beautiful women in the world, according to Tlass” (p. 


31). (ANK) 


TURKEY 


The Turkish Battle at Khaybar, by Esref Kuscubasi. 
Istanbul: Arba Yayinlari, 1999. 226 pages. Notes to p. 
232. Append. to 283. Index to p. 296. n.p. This memoir 
by a Turkish colonel tells the story of the author’s 
participation in military engagements in the Hijaz and 
his days as a prisoner of war in Mecca and Cairo. The 
book is based on the colonel’s handwritten notes. It 
describes in detail war scenes, as well as the behavior of 
the colonel’s subordinates and of the enemy. The author 
presents this account from the point of view of an officer 
responsible both for the lives of soldiers under his 
command and for carrying out orders received from the 
Ottoman government’s Minister of War. (SF) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Divided Economy of Mandatory Palestine, by 
Jacob Metzer. New York and Cambridge, UK: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998. xviii + 212 pages. 
Append. to p. 251. Refs. to p. 267. Index to p. 275. 
$59.95. This book is a systematic analysis of the 
division of, and the disparities in, the economy of 
Mandatory Palestine. Metzer examines the sharply dif- 
ferentiated economic activities of Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine from the First World War to the establishment 
of Israel in 1948. He attributes the “division” of Man- 
datory Palestine’ economy mainly to the influx of 
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Jewish immigrants and their wealth. He demonstrates 
that, while Jews virtually monopolized the urban econ- 
omy, Arabs dominated the agricultural sector. Accord- 
ing to Metzer, this resulted in “economic dualism,” (i.e., 
the coexistence of two economic sectors that differ in 
their respective levels of development). The early chap- 
ters of the book compare the social and economic 
situations of Arabs and Jews. The later chapters discuss 
the particulars of production and trade, concentrating on 
the mechanisms that contribute to the structure of the 
market, all of which, the author argues, magnified the 
division of Mandatory Palestine’s economy. (ANK) 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The Myth of Creation: A Puppet Show in Three 
Acts, by Sadeq Hedayat. Tr. by M.R. Ghanoonparvar. 
Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Press, 1998. viii + 58 pages. 
$19.95. This is a translation of the well-known modern 
Iranian writer Sadeq Hedayat’s often cited, but infre- 
quently discussed play, Afsaneh-ye Afarinesh: 
Kheymehshabbazi dar Seh Pardeh. This translation is 
based on the only version of the play published outside 
Iran, which appeared in 1946 (16 years after the play 
was written) in limited edition under the French title, La 
Légende de‘ la Création: Satire pour Marionettes en 3 
actes. This work blends and satirizes the story of 
creation in Islam, Judaism and Christianity. While 
Hedayat is known for his cynicism regarding religion 
and for his biting social satire, this work is not as 
extreme as many of his others. Hedayat comments on 
the issue of social position through the use of suffixes 
that allude to Russian, Persian, Turkish, and Jewish 
traditions. However, Hedayat’s examination of the 
larger issue of Creation emerges from his characteriza- 
tion of the divine and the human. By casting “the 
divine” in the character of “Creatov”—indecisive, petty 
and, in other respects, clearly flawed—Hedayat ques- 
tions the omnipotence and independence of the divine 
and “seems to demystify the divine and demythologize 
the act of creation.” (p. viii). After molding “Papa 
Adam” from a ball of clay made in his own image, 
Creatov quickly distances himself from Adam after the 
latter is expelled from Paradise. Hedayat then shifts 
emphasis from Creatov to Papa Adam and “Mama Eve,” 
and suggests that Creation’s first couple is better off 
outside of Paradise, than within the immediate grasp of 
Creatov. (RLH) 

La Genése du Roman Persan, by Christophe Balay. 
Tehran, Iran: Institut Francais de recherche en Iran, 
1998. 460 pages. Appends. to p. 468. Bibl. to p. 483. 
Index to p. 489. Contents to p. 497. n.p. In this volume, 
Balay discusses the origins of the modern Persian novel. 
In exploring the roots of the modern Persian novel, he 
ties this literary form to Arab, Turkish and Punjabi 
literature. He argues that the modern Persian novel 
emerged as a genre in the early 19th century, against the 
backdrop of domestic and external political turmoil. 
Furthermore, he contends, the modern Persian novel 
was inspired by socio-political transformations in Iran 


that were fueled by international influences on, and 
technological developments in, Iran (then Persia). In 
particular, Balay discusses the enormous impact of the 
printing press and the translation industry on the country 
and its literature, through the diffusion of a vast amount 
of European, especially French, literature available to 
the Persian (Iranian) public. (SL) 

The Book of Saladin, by Tariq Ali. New York, NY: 
Verso Books, 1998. xvi + 367 pages. $23. This novel is 
a descriptive chronicle of the life of Sultan Saladin, the 
Kurdish liberator of Jerusalem. It is written in the form 
of a memoir that the Sultan dictates to a trusted Jewish 
scribe, Ibn Yakub. The author claims to have based 
some of this novel on historical facts and to have drawn 
factual representations of Sultan Saladin and his imme- 
diate family. However, many other characters (e.g., Ibn 
Yakub and the paramount women in the Sultan’s harem, 
Halima and Jamila) and the stories connected with them 
are fictitious; they merely serve the purpose of enter- 
tainment. Through the narration of the Sultan to Ibn 
Yakub, the novel charts a course through the Sultan’s 
early life, his marital woes and the eventual emancipa- 
tion of Jerusalem from the Crusaders in 1187. Despite a 
rare glimpse of the Sultan’s personal views of the 
Crusaders and the process of liberating Palestine, the 
novel revolves around the central story of an affecting 
love affair between the Sultan and Halima, the Sultan’s 
favorite wife. This novel is the second in a planned 
tetralogy of historical novels depicting the confrontation 
between Islamic and Christian civilizations. (ANK) 


MEDIA AND EDUCATION 


The Agent: The Truth behind the Anti-Muslim 
Campaign in America, by Ahmed Yousef and Caroline 
F. Kebble. Springfield, VA: UASR Publishing Group, 
1999. 108 pages. Notes to p.120. $9.50 paper. This book 
argues that, behind a facade of political correctness, 
there is a deliberate campaign by neo-conservatives, 
right-wing Christians and Zionists to limit the political 
influence of the Muslim Arab community and to foster 
support for Israel. The authors set out to expose the 
financial network that funds this campaign and provide 
a list of foundations that finance projects of neo- 
conservative and pro-Israeli scholars, journalists and 
institutions that collaborate to “fabricate a scholarly 
foundation that ‘proves’ mounting dangers for the 
United States and Israel emanating from non-Western 
civilizations in general and from Islam in particular” (p. 
38). To support their argument that the neo-conserva- 
tives deliberately advocate the notion of an inevitable 
“clash of civilizations,” they present an analysis of the 
Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) television documen- 
tary, “Jihad in America,” by Steven Emerson, which 
aired in November 1994, Noting Emerson’s neo-conser- 
vative background, the authors argue that this produc- 
tion’s only aims were to ‘prove’ that an Islamic 
fundamentalist network exists and to imply that Amer- 
ican Muslims serve as an informal support system for 
radical fundamentalists (p. 52). The authors discuss the 


long-term impact of the “Jihad in America”documentary 
and the general neo-conservative influence on the polit- 
ical climate in the United States: the promotion of 
anti-Muslim sentiments and the erosion of American 
civil liberties. (AZ) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Palestinian-Israeli Peace Process and Turkey, by 
Bulent Aras. Commack, NY: Nov Science Publishers, 
1998. 174 pages. Index to p. 178. n.p. This book by a 
Turkish author analyzes the Palestinian-Israeli peace 
process in relation to the systemic changes in interna- 
tional relations that have occurred in recent years. Aras 
discusses the peace process not as the struggle between 
two nations, but as a global problem involving Arab 
countries, the superpowers and members of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM). The first few chapters of 
the book deal with the internationalization of the Pales- 
tinian Question; and with the evolution of, and efforts to 
resolve, this conflict during the period 1970—88. Several 
subsequent chapters explore the post-Cold War period, 
focusing on the Palestinian-Israeli peace process. The 
last part of the book examines the implications of this 
peace process for Turkey’s foreign policy. (SF) 
Sultanistic Regimes, ed. by H.E. Chehabi and Juan J. 
Linz. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1998. x + 229. Notes. Index. $16.95 paper; $48 cloth. 
This book uses theories of political economics and 
political science to examine a variety of “sultanistic” 
regimes. The first section of the book constructs a 
theoretical framework whose cornerstone is the concept 
of “neosultanism.” The editors define “neosultanism” 
(and distinguish it from Max Weber’s “sultanism’”) as a 
type of authority “characterized by the decay or incom- 
plete development of modern legal-rational authority 
rather than by the disappearance of all remnants of 
traditional authority.” (p. 6). Building on this theoretical 
framework, the editors discuss—in comparative and 
theoretical terms—the rise, fall and consequences of 
sultanistic regimes. The second section of the book 
consists of case studies. These include an essay on “The 
Pahlavi Regime in Iran” by Homa Katouzian, which 
traces the historical development of the sultanistic 
regimes of Reza Shah and Muhammad Reza Shah, and 
examines how sultanism influenced the 1979 revolution. 
Katouzian looks at the evolving roles of landowners and 
the “religious establishment,” the increasing revenues 
from oil, the shifting “external model[s]” blending 
nationalism and modernism, the role of political parties, 
the use of armed forces, and the issues of state corrup- 
tion. (pp. 188, 192). Some of the other cases examined 
are Cuba under Batista, the Dominican Republic under 
Trujillo, the Philippines under Marcos, and Haiti under 
the Duvaliers. (RLH) 

Trans-Atlantic Tensions: The United States, Europe, 
and Preblem Countries, ed. by Richard N. Haass. 
Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1999, x + 
239. Contribs. to p. 241. Index to p. 251. $44.95 cloth; 
$18.95 paper. This work consists of five pairs of essays 
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that discuss US and European policies toward Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, Cuba, and Nigeria in the post-Cold War period. 
Most of the essays contain brief historical overviews of 
these “problem countries.” The primary emphasis of all 
of the essays, however, is on the policy divergences 
between the US and European countries regarding these 
states. Each pair of essays has an American and a 
European contributor. Geoffrey Kemp’s essay discusses 
US policy towards Iran, and looks forward to the 
moderating effects of the Khatami .presidency. Kemp 
describes American attitudes towards Iran, the evolution 
of US policy since 1991, and more forward-looking 
American “political, economic, and strategic objectives” 
(p. 60). Complementing Kemp’s study is Peter Rudolf’s 
analysis of the European Union’s policy of “critical 
dialogue” (p. 71). Ruldolf discusses the “origins of 
engagement,” traces the progression of this strategy in 
the context of EU (specifically, German, policy) toward 
Iran, and suggests that trans-Atlantic policy coordina- 
tion to limit Iran’s nuclear capabilities is both necessary 
and possible (p. 73). The US and European perspectives 
on Irag are represented by Kenneth I. Juster and Do- 
minique Moisi, respectively. Juster’s essay focuses on 
the US policy of containment, and how that policy 
relates to the European agenda. Moisi emphasizes the 
French policy toward Iraq, traces its evolution before 
and after Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, and argues that Iraq 
continues to be a “serious obstacle to better relations 
between Washington and Paris” (p. 137). Contributors 
on Libya are Gideon Rose and Stefano Silvestri. Rose 
examines the US insistence on the value of sanctions, 
traces US relations with Libya since the 1970s, and 
considers the renewal of the discussion on the Iran and 
Libya Sanctions Act of 1996. Silvestri, who offers an 
Italian perspective on trans-Atlantic relations, focuses 
especially on the French preference for dialogue over 
the US insistence upon sanctions. After additional es- 
says on Cuba and Nigeria, Haass contributes a conclud- 
ing essay that emphasizes the necessity of overcoming 
trans-Atlantic policy disagreements in order to neutral- 
ize “problem countries.” (RLH) 

Diplomacy for the Next Century, by Abba Eban. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1999. 176 pages. 
Notes to p. 183. Index to p. 191. $27.50 cloth; $11.95 
paper. In this book, Abba Eban, who served as foreign 
minister of Israel and as Israel’s ambassador to the 
United Nations, catalogs his own experiences as a 
diplomat and the diplomatic history of the past 50 years 
in an eloquent, often anecdotal style. Reviewing events 
from the post-Second World War period (including his 
personal encounters with President Harry Truman) to 
the post-Cold War Middle East peace process, Eban 
offers gems of advice to diplomats and commentary 
about the nature of international order, warning that, 
“the end of the Cold War is not necessarily the same as 
the dawn of a new international order” (p. 22). Eban 
examines some of the ethical and moral dilemmas that 
diplomats have faced throughout history. Although 
Eban uses past events as a vehicle for understanding 
what diplomats must do and avoid in order to deal 
effectively with future challenges, Eban reminds the 
reader of the “perils of analogy” in the formulation of 
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policy (p. 49). He discusses the relevance and impor- 
tance of human rights in the conduct of diplomacy, 
acknowledging that economic interests and the principle 
of sovereignty often trump “absolute” ethical values. 
Eban also explores the role of the media in diplomacy. 
He argues that, while the media has made diplomacy 
more “open,” it has forced diplomats to bargain with the 
public as well as with their counterparts, thereby making 
it more difficult to reach agreement (pp. 75-76). After 
addressing the relevance of summitry, the prospects for 
war, and the continuing role of the United Nations in the 
next century, Eban evaluates the prospects for peace in 
the Middle East. He extols the mediation efforts and 
diplomatic skills of those involved in the Oslo peace 
process. Reflecting on the achievements of Oslo and the 
challenges that lie ahead, Eban counsels: “We should be 
inspired by our history without being enslaved by it” (p. 
166). (RLH) ' 

Middle East Conflicts, by François Massoulie. Tr. by 
Angela Parker. New York: Interlink Books, 1999. 153 
pages. Bibl. to p. 156. Chron. to p. 157. Index to p. 160. 
$15 paper. This book provides a comprehensive analysis 
of the conflicts in the Middle East and their historical 
roots by addressing the significant events, people, ideas, 
as well as ethnic and religious components. The author 
explains that France and Britain, the victorious powers 
in the First World War, in creating the 20th century 
Middle East, took little notice of the region’s own 
troubled geopolitical dynamics. This, according to the 
author, is what lies at the root of the conflicts of today’s 
Middle East. (SF) 

Strategic and Tactical Aerial Reconnaissance in the 
Near East, by Col. Charles P. Wilson. Washington, DC: 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 1999. xviii + 
98 pages. Append. to p. 108. Gloss. of terms to p. 122. 
This slim volume by an author with a distinguished 
career in military intelligence, discusses the means for 
conducting aerial reconnaissance (i.e., obtaining infor- 
mation, by visual observation or other techniques, con- 
cerning the meteorological, hydrographic, or geographic 
characteristics of a particular area, or activities and 
resources of an enemy, or a potential enemy). The 
author describes the methods and tools for performing 
aerial reconnaissance (e.g., unmanned aerial vehicles, 
technical objective cameras, synthetic aperture radar, 
etc.). Wilson explores the significance of aerial recon- 
naissance in the Near (Middle) East, using the cases of 
the Suez crisis in 1956, and the 1967 and 1973 Arab- 
Israeli wars. (SF) : 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND SCIENCE 


God’s Place in the World: Sacred Space and Sacred 
Place in Judaism, by Seth D. Kunin. New York: 
Cassell & Continuum, 1998. 148 pages. $49.95. This 
book addresses the abstract concept of “sacred space,” 
grounded in biblical texts and rabbinic sources and 
extending into modem practicing Judaism. Kunin de- 
fines the terms for his discussions of holiness, liminality, 
communitas, pilgrimage, and ritual by critically exam- 


ining the biblical text, as well as rabbinic and modem 
sources (e.g., the writings of Mircea Eliade, Victor 
Tumer and Claude Lévi-Strauss). Though rooted in 
texts and subsequent Jewish practices, Kunin’s abstract 
and overarching conceptual framework represents an 
attempt to organize text, tradition and ritual into a set of 
patterns. Kunin explores the biblical opposition between 
centralized and decentralized sacred space, and traces 
both models within the Jewish tradition. He contrasts 
the rabbinic tendency toward decentralization with the 
primarily centralized model of biblical sacred space. 
Kunin discusses pilgrimage by invoking concepts such 
as liminality as well as the “concentric” versus “oppo- 
sitional” models of sacred space (p. 47). To supplement 
the “transformation effected by the pilgrimage,” Kunin 
grounds more general “patterns of transformation” in 
“ethnographic fieldwork on Reform, Liberal, and Ortho- 
dox synagogues in the United Kingdom” and Reform 
and Conservative congregations in the United States. 
(pp. 83, 92). Modern Jewish services, terminology and 
architecture lead Kunin to perceive a general, modern 
tendency toward stronger external boundaries character- 
istic of the centralized model. Retracing his biblical, 
rabbinic and modern progression in terms of gender, 
Kunin finds parallels between the changing role of 
women and the shifts between “intrinsic” and “sitpation- 
al” sacred space. (p. 130). Kunin concludes by bringing 
his conceptual framework back to the centralized model 
embodied in the State of Israel, discussing its “transfor- 
mation from religious to secular sacred space” and 
juxtaposing it to the decentralized model of the Jewish 
diaspora (p. 146). (RLH) 

Die zeitgenössische Diskussion um den islamischen 
Beratungsgedanken (Sura), by Roswitha Badry. Stutt- 
gart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1998. 617 pages. Bibl. to p. 
654. n.p. This published post-doctoral thesis explores 
the debate concerning the idea of Sura (consultation) in 
Sunni Islam from the mid-1960s to the late 1980s. Badry 
surveys discussions of Sura that appear in classical 
sources, and contrasts these findings with analyses of 
contemporary scholarly monographs, modern exegeses 
of the Qur’an; Islamic constitutional proposals, and the 
programs of Islamist groups. Badry examines how the 
practice of Sura has been incorporated into the political 
institutions and processes of several Muslim countries. 
In her analysis of the role of Sura in the contemporary 
political setting, Badry explores the scope of its use, the 
compatibility of democracy and Islam, and the relation- 
ship between ethics/morality and politics in the Islamic 
context. (AZ) 

Stories of fhe Prophets: Illustrated Manuscripts of 
Qisas al-Anbiya’, by Rachel Milstein et al. Costa Mesa, 
CA: Mazda Publishers, 1999, viii + 217 pages. Bibl. to 
p. 238. Index to p. 244. List of Illustrations to p. 248. 
Plates to p. 294. $65. This book is a comparative 
analysis of a collection of 21 illustrated manuscripts, 
most of which were produced between 1565 and 1585 
under the Ottoman Empire. The authors consider the 
Qisas al-anbiya’ (Stories of the Prophets) to be a 
distinct literary genre inaugurated by the writings of 
Tha’labi. The latter’s writings became the “composite 
story...creat[ed by] a synthesis of various” stories and 
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“personalities” found in the Qur’an as well as rabbinic 
and Christian sources (pp. 8, 9). After discussing the 
origins of these manuscripts, the authors conduct a 
careful comparative analysis of the iconography and 
style of each manuscript, attempting to situate the work 
in the history of Islamic painting and exploring deriva- 
tions specific to one manuscript or common to a series 
of them. The sheer number of variations among the 
manuscripts are suggested “to reflect an ideological 
uncertainty, or rather a religious polemic, in which the 
manuscripts may have served as a means of spiritual 
reinforcement” (p. 11). Meant to expand upon the 
Qur’anic austerity regarding the prophets, these manu- 
scripts elaborate upon the stories of Adam, Yusef/ 
Joseph, Ibrahim/Abraham, Shith/Seth, Isa/Jesus, and 
others. In order to compare the manuscripts, the authors 
look at the specific iconography associated with each of 
these personalities, using visual and textual clues to 
understand the nature of the borrowing which took place 
during this period. Color, as well as black and white, 
plates are appended to the end and are clearly organized 
according to different scenes and different manuscripts. 
RLH) 

Islam, Judaism, and Christianity: Theological and 
Historical Affiliations, by Heribert Busse. Princeton, 
NJ: Markus Weiner Publishers, 1999. 173 pages. Notes 
to p. 194, Index to p. 207. $49.95 cloth; $18.95 paper. 
This book places Islam in an historical context, describ- 
ing its Judeo-Christian origins by citing key passages 
from the Old and the New Testament. Busse documents 
the political and religious situation during the period in 
which the Prophet Muhammad lived. In addition, he 
discusses Muhammad’s familiarization with Old Testa- 
ment texts, his conflicting attitudes toward Judaism and 
Christianity, his use of biblical narratives to illustrate 
faith and conduct in the spirit of the Qur’an. Busse 
examines Islam’s place in the modern world: from the 
spread of Islam through conquest, to organized Muslim 
missionary activities and, later, to dialogue between 
Muslims, Christians and Jews. (SL) 

Discours sur l'oeil d’Esma’il Gorgani, translated and 
annotated by B. Thierry de Crussol des Epesse. Tehran: 
Institut frangais de recherche en Iran, Presses Universi- 
taires, 1998. 275 pages. Bibl. to p. 292. Table des 
Matiéres to p. 296. n.p. This text is drawn from the 
works of Esma’il Gorgani, a 12th century doctor and 
author of a medical encyclopedia in Persian, who 
practiced at the royal court in Iran. As de Crussol des 
Epesse points out, the importance of this text lies not 
only in its scientific, but also in its historical value. It 
serves as evidence of the dominance of Persian over 
Arabic as the language of science in the medieval world. 
By documenting the daily lives of Gorgani’s patients 
and thus shedding light on medieval lifestyles and 
customs (especially the medical practices of the period), 
this text also contains useful ethnological information. 
The book’s introduction recounts the major events of 
Esma’il Gorgani’s life, and discusses his special interest 
and expertise in optology. The rest is comprised of 
excerpts from Gorgani’s studies of the anatomy of the 
eye, of vision pathologies and therapies for these disor- 
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ders, and of his medical encyclopedia, The Treasure of 
the Shah of Harazm. (SL) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Chronicle of Abraham of Crete, ed. by George A. 
Bournoutian. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 1999. 
145 pages. Commentary to p. 161. Gloss. to p. 171. 
Select Bibl. to p. 175. Index to p. 190. $26.95. This book 
is the first translation into English of a chronicle written 
in 1736-37 by Abraham of Crete, the Chief Patriarch of 
the Armenian Church. This chronicle, which covers the 
period April 1734 to November 1736, is one of the few 
non-Persian sources on the important developments that 
occurred in Transcaucasia and northwest Iran during 
this time—developments which include the transition 
from the Safavid to the Afgar dynasties with the election 
of Nadr Qoli as Shah Nader of Iran during the national 
council (qurulta’i) on the Mughan Steppe in early 1736. 
A major part of Abraham’s Chronicle is a detailed 
eyewitness account of this gathering. Bournoutian’s 
introduction provides the historical background of the 
political and military events leading to Nader’s corona- 
tion and other events described by Abraham, while a 
commentary details the importance of Abraham’s 
Chronicle as a source for the study of the political, 
socio-economic, ecclesiastical, and linguistic history of 
Armenia and Iran. (AZ) 

Armenian Merchants of the Seventeenth and Early 
Eighteenth Centuries: English East India Company 
Sources, ed. by Vahe Baladouni and Margaret Make- 
peace. Philadelphia, PA: American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, 1999. xxxvii + 269 pages. Gloss. to p. 275. 
Append. to p. 280. Index to p. 294. $22. This work 
draws upon a plethora of documents from a variety of 
original sources to tell the story of the Armenian 
merchant community in New Julfa. Baladouni describes 
in detail the relationship that existed between the En- 
glish East India Company and the Armenian trade 
merchants during the 17th and early 18th centuries. In 
the introduction, he offers fresh insights about the 
success of the Armenian merchant community as a 
whole. He demonstrates that an atmosphere of trust and 
respect existed within the Armenian trade network, 
which allowed the merchants to reap benefits such as 
“organizational cost savings and organizational innova- 
tions” (p. xxxiv). This atmosphere also helped to thwart 
attempts by the East India Company to usurp control of 
the lucrative silk and cloth trade from the Armenians. 
The sheer number of previously unpublished documents 
presented in this work offers scholars the opportunity to 
explore further the complex nature of the Armenian 
merchant community. (ANK) 

Das Osmanische Reich in seinen Archivalien und 
Chroniken, Nejat Gényug zu Ehren, ed. by Klaus 
Kreiser and Christoph K. Neumann. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1997. 327 pages. 128DM. This collec- 
tion of articles was compiled to honor the work of Nejat 
Gényug, an historian of the classical centuries of the 
Ottoman Empire, on the occasion of the subject’s 70th 
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birthday. The articles, written by scholars working in 
German-speaking countries, address the broad scope of 
Gényug’s research interests and his characteristic ap- 
proach of combining local history with the political 
history of the Ottoman Empire. The volume focuses on 
the use of chronicles as sources of historical analysis 
and of the the socio-cultural relations between the 
Ottoman Empire and Central Europe between the 17th 
and 20th centuries. (AZ) 


WOMEN 


A Border Passage, by Leila Anmed. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Giroux, 1999. 307 pages. $24. This book 
relates the story of the author’s youth: her childhood in 
Cairo, Egypt and her education in Cambridge, England. 
The book documents the evolution of the author’s 
values and views through depictions of her family life 
and education. Ahmed describes her family as one 
whose Egyptian and Muslim identities were defined 
within the framework of British colonialism. Ahmed 
also portrays the long and arduous process of expelling 
the false representations of her identity as an Egyptian 
and Arab Muslim woman. The early chapters in this 
book mainly discuss her family’s origins and recount 
stories about her family that shaped the views she 
developed in her youth. The closing chapters of the book 
relate the times that Ahmed spent at Cambridge, includ- 
ing her illness and relationship with a Hindu girl named 
Veena— experiences that helped to transform Ahmed’s 
views on nationalism, multiculturalism, women’s is- 
sues, imperialism and differing perspectives on Islam. 
(ANK) 

Muslim Women of the British Punjab, by Dushka 
Saiyid. New York, NY: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. xix + 
105 pages. Append. to p. 124. Notes to p. 137. Bibl. to 
p. 142. Index to p. 145. $59.95. Saiyid examines the 
effects of British imperialism during the period 1847- 
1911 on Muslim women in the Indian Punjab. She 
asserts that the slow but steady emancipation of Muslim 
women of Punjab came as the result of two main factors: 
British government legislation and the activity of the 
indigenous Muslims themselves. The opening chapters 
of the book discuss the implications of the British 
government’s decision to adopt customary, rather than 
religious, law in order to rule the Punjab region. The 
book’s later chapters deal with the changes in the status 
of women in the Punjab, and changes that they them- 
selves helped to instigate. These include the introduc- 
tion of, and women’s access to, Western education and 
culture, and the diminished role of strict purdah (i.e., the 
confinement and segregation of women from males). 
Through these factors and the intellectual climate cre- 
ated by Muslim reformers and writers, emancipated 
Punjabi Muslim women emerged from their homes to 
become active participants in the political movements 
and political future of the Indian subcontinent. (ANK) 
Islam and Equality: Debating the Future of Wom- 
en’s and Minority Rights in the Middle East, ed. by 
George Black. New York, NY: Lawyers Committee for 


Human Rights, 1999. 167 pages. Append. to p. 205. n.p. 
This report is based on a meeting of leading Middle East 
and human rights scholars and analysts, which was 
sponsored by the Lawyers Committee for Human Rights 
and took place in Buckinghamshire, England in October 
1997. The report is intended to provide a snapshot of the 
debate that is taking place in the Middle East, indeed 
throughout the world, about how to reconcile Islamic 
law and international standards of human rights. The 
report is also intended to promote dialogue and toler- 
ance among people with differing opinions on issues 
related to women’s and minority rights in the Middle 
East. Some of the issues covered in this report are the 
universality of human rights, the right to equality before 
the law, the rights of women in Islam, and the principle 
of equality in practice. (SF) 

Women without Men: A Novella, by Shahrnush Par- 
sipur. Tr. by Kamran Talattof and Jocelyn Sharlet. 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1998. xviii + 
131 pages. $22.95. This series of vignettes is centered 
around four female characters who lead quite different 
lives, but who come together at a magical garden in 
Karaj. Parsipur uses figurative language, vivid imagery 
and sheer fantasy to depict the physical and psychic 
transformations of the characters. The story revolves 
mainly around five characters—a young prostitute, a 
widow with a newfound freedom, two unmarried 
women, and a single male gardener—whose lives con- 
verge in Karaj after they have chosen to leave Tehran 
(each for his or her own reason). Relying on “an 
intricate, multivoice narrative,” Parsipur addresses the 
sensitive issues of virginity, rape, marriage, murder, and 
love through female voices and attempts to 
“challenge...Iranian culture” (p. xi). The “interwoven” 
vignettes attempt to “refiect...the role that the rise of 
feminist consciousness may play in the course of cul- 
tural change in Iran” (pp. x, xvi). Her clever use of the 
garden archetype, juxtaposed against the city, provides a 
magical place of transformation for the women whose 
paths cross in Karaj. Although the female characters 
progress toward self-reliance, self-confidence, and per- 
sonal independence while in Karaj, they eventually part 
company, heading in separate directions to confront new 
and unresolved problems. (RLH) 

Women and Islamization, ed. by Karen Ask and Marit 
Tjomsland. New York: Berg Publishers, 1998. xi + 199 
pages. Index. $55 cloth; $19.50 paper. This collection of 
seven essays examines the varieties of discourse on the 
changing roles of women in the Islamic world. The 
preface and introduction describe the gender issue with 
a self-conscious sensitivity to Western stereotypes of 
subordination and with a reluctance to characterize 
Muslim women “as being universally its victims” (p. 
viii). The seven essays address the tendency to cast the 
gender issue in Islamic, rather than in Western, terms. 
Essay topics include feminist readings of the Qur’an and 
the hadith compared to Christian feminist readings and 
theology; the effects of Islamization upon women’s 
religious and political activities in Iran; and the chang- 
ing conception of “private space” in Morocco. Through 
presenting a rich variety of topics and perspectives, this 


collection of essays portrays the heterogeneity of Mus- 
lim women and the roles they play in their respective 
societies. (RLH) 

Democratization and Women’s Grassroots Move- 
ments, ed. by Jill M. Bystydzienski and Joti Sekhon. 
Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1999, vii + 
374 pages. n.p. This book is a compilation of 16 essays 
on women’s grassroots movements in countries ranging 
from Central America to Asia, In addition to studying 
the political discourses of these movements, the essays 
explore how these local groups influence, and are 
influenced by politics at the national and international 
levels. Two selections focus exclusively on Middle 
Eastern countries. In chapter six, Nimat Hafez 
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Barazangi combines field research and reporting in 
discussing an informal women’s organization in Syria 
known as “Ms. Hana’s group.” Named for its founder 
and leader, this group aims to affirm women’s self- 
identities in Syrian society through “their own study of 
the primary sources of Islam and [the application] of 
them in their daily life” (p. 136). Chapter seven focuses 
on a non-governmental organization for women in 
Egypt, known as the Alliance for Arab Women (AAW). 
This essay sets the women’s movement in Egypt in a 
social and historical context, documents the formation 
of the AAW (in 1987) and describes this organization’s 
efforts to build structures and networks for women in 
contemporary Egyptian society. (ANK) 





Note: The Bibliography is intended to. 
present a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam.* The material included covers Muslim 
Spain and the Ottoman Balkans, Afghanistan, 
the Arab world, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, Turkey, 
and the republics of Central Asia and 
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MEJ, Middle East Journal 
MERIP, Middle East Research and 
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Mid., Middle 

Mod./mod., Modern, 

modeme, moderno 

Nr., Near 

O., Orient, Oriental, Orientalia, 
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Org., Organization 

Pak., Pakistan 

Polit./polit., Politics, Political, Poli- 
tique, politique, Politica, etc. 
Probs., Problems 

Quart., Quarterly 

Rel., Relations 

Rep., Report 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, Revue, Revista 
Riv., Rivista 
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Soc./soc., Society, Social, Societe, 
social, etc. 
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